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Two circumstances appear to have been prominently brought 
forward in 1793, in support of the representations made to the 
Supreme Government, ond’ thence to the Home Authorities, for the 
establishment of a Court Judicature of some kind in P, W. Island. 
The first of these is of a civil nature, threatening to involve Captain 
Light in law proceedings before the Supreme Court in Calcutta. 
It is thos described in a atch from Bengal to the Court of 
Directors of May 1793, in which it is also stated that the Com- 
pany Advocate General had been instructed to defend Captain 
Light. The Court in reply approve of the Advocate General being 
so employed and state that the subject of a Court of Judicature for 
P. W. Island will be taken into early consideration. It does not 
appear whether the suit against Captain Light was prosecuted, nor 
is any farther notice of the matter to be found. 

“Mr Wright, who resided on the Island as a merchant, haying 
died intestate, his effects were sold in the usual manner by Messrs 
Gardyne and Lindsay, two persons employed by Captain Light 
on that occasion, and the proceeds were proportionately divide 
among Mr Wright's creditors on the island. Afler all the pay- 
ments had been made, Messrs Perrcan and Pulling of Calcutta 
stated to Captain Light in a letter dated the 20th April L791, that 
they had taken out Letters of Administration from the Supreme 

* Continued from p, 663. vol. iv. 
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Court to the Estate of Mr Wright, and they transmitted to the 
Supcrintendant a Power of Attorney to act for them in recovering 
the property of the estate, with the copy of a Bond for 30,000 
rupees, granted by Mr Wright to them, observing that by virtue 
of their having become Administrators, they were entitled to 
pence before any of the other creditors, On the receipt of this 
citer Captain Light called upon Messrs Gardyne and Lindsay to 
deliver in their accounts, and he remitted the balance of cash to 
Messrs Perreau and Palling. The subject then laid dormant for 
sometime, until upon Mr Gardyne’s coming to Bengul Messrs 
Perreau and Palling claimed from him the property he had 
upplied according to Captain Light's directions, and compelled Mr 
Ciardyne to give bail in an action to be brought against hin 
during the next term."—Isrh Muay, 1793. 

The other occurrence is of a criminal nature, and relates to the 
murder of one European by another. Ttappears that Mr Smither> 
was owner of a small yeseel enlledl the Little Davy, ond thiat he 
himeelf resided (whether permanently or temporarily is not stated) 
on one ofthe Nicubar Ishunls. The vessel uppeurs to have been in 
charge ofa man nated Suds and at anchor off Smithers’ place of 
residence. For gome reason or other Smithers determine! to tuke 
communid of the vessel for himecli, sul after a few days appears to 
have commenced a series of brutil severitics on the man Sudids. 
Me was about to have him tied up and flogged when Sudids ecized 
a hammer and struck him with it on the head cansing his death. 
Sudids then took command, but how the vessel was brought to 
Pinung, or how Sudds was taken into custody, docs not appear. 
On the Sth September 1795, Captain Light thus addresses the 
Governor-General :—* My Lowl, In pursuance of the directions 
“contamed in the 7th pura. of your Lordship’s letter o. 25th 
January 1788, [ send a prizoncr to Dengal in the Eliza, Snow, 
“aman named John Sudids npou a charge of munder,in order that 
“he may be brought to trial in the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

“To have the honor to transmit the procecdings of the court of 
“enquiry which [ ordered to be held upou the man, for your 
“ Lonlship’s wlormation.” 

These proceedings are headed ; 

“ Proccoiiion of a court of enquiry held at Fort Cornwallis the 

2nd June 1705, by order of PF. Light Esq. Governor. 
Menhers. 

* Licntenant Norman Muculister and Lieutenant Robert Duff." 

The following extracts from these proceedings give all the par- 
ticulars of the ease aud the decistons of the court :— 

“ Downagee, Sirang of the Lite Davy, mforms the court 
that for seven or civht days after Mr Smithers came on board and 
took command of the vesecl, he behaved very well to Mr Sudds, 
but afterwards beat him daily and used him very ill. Mr Sinithers 
anc day told Mr Sudds that he had done nothing since he came 
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on board, and ordered him to caulk the vessel's sides, and mend 
the jib which was torn, which he did, but Mr Smithers did not 
approve of the manner in which Mr Sudds mended the jib, and 
ordered him to cut a new one, Mr Sudds said that he did 
not know how to cut out a new one, that he had never been 
an officer before, having always been secunny until Mr 
Prior made him an officer. Mr Smithers the Captain then gageec 
Mr Sudds, tied his hands up to the shronds and extended his fret 
and made them fast, and took a large rattan about the size of his 
finger, split it in four, aud beat him with it on the bareback till he 
was all over blood. He was then let down and the Captain ordered 
him to go forward among the lascars, and that he should not eat 
with him any more, and ordered me and all the lnscars not to give 
him a plate or dish to eat out of, but to give him his victuals in a 
cocoanut shell. I some days afterwards gave Mr Sudds some 
victuals in a wooden dish of my own, the Captain happened to 
sec me and immediately took upa billet of firewood and struck 
me over the arm for dacbeving his orders. The day on which 
the Captain was killed, being the 7th of June, he in the morn- 
ing sane Mr Sudds to begin and canlk the vessel's sides, and 
about four o'clock in the afternoon the Captain found fault with 
the work which Mr Sudds had done, and ordered the BOCHUM 
Matthew to tie him up and said that every man in the vessel 
slioull give him a dozen, the secunny hesitated a little, and Mr 
Sudds berged of the’ Captain not to flow him, saying that in the 
weak state he was then in so severe a flowing would certainly 
kill him, upon which the Captain said if it does kill you we 
will throw you overboard. Mr Sudids then struck the Captain 
with an iron hammer which he lad in his hand, three different 
times on the head and split his seull. Immediatel y after the first 
blow I ran upto Mr Sudds and told him that it was not right to 
beat the Captain. Mr Sudds said it was no business of mine, ane 
made a stroke at me with the hammer upon which I jumped over- 
board. Mr Sudds then called to all thé people to come and beat 
the Cuxptain, but only one of the crew which was a Malay obeyed 
him, and he took up a stick and struck the Captain several times 
on the back of the neck. After the Captiin was deal Mr Sudds 
called to me (the serang) to come on board, that he did not mean 
to hurt me, upon which I went on board and Mr Sudds gave 
orders to the Malay lascars to throw the Captain's body overboard, 
which they did. 

_#* Mathew Pedro confirms the above evidence in every instance. 
Sunlian, lascar, informs the court exactly as the serane above 
related, saying that the Captain had beat Mr Suididls frequently 
andl that Mr Sudd struck the Captain different times on the head 
with a hammer which actually killed him. Cassim, Malay Jasear, 
informs the court that the Captain beat Mr Sudids several times, 
and that Mr Sudds struck the aptain five or six different timeson 
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the head with an iron hammer which killed him, and that after the 
Captain was deal Mr Sudds called to him to come and beat the 
body, and threatened to strike him with the iron hammer if he 
refused, on which he took a stick and struck the dead body once 
or twice, Chumbeange corroborates in every respect the above 
evidence of Mr Sudds having struck the Captain with the hammer 
three different times which killed him. Pegmal, cook, confirms 
every thing that has been said by the above evidences. 

“The court are of opinion that it is not necessary to examine 
any more evidences as we are convinced that Captain Smithers 
was killed by the three blows he received from Mr Sudds with 
the hammer on the head. 3 

or A. Macauistrer, Lieutenant 
(Signed) Rosert Durr, Lieutenant. 





These proceedings were submitted by Government to the Ad- 
vocate General for his opinion as to the steps that should be taken 
with respect to the prisoner, on receiving which (as here given) the 
man Sudds was set at liberty and nothing more was done in the 
matter, beyond transmitting an account of it to England in evidence 
of the necessity of establishing a court of justice m P. W. Island. 
Many years however elapsed before these representations had 
their effect, as the Recorder's Court was not established till 1805. 
To 

Epwarp Hay, Esquire. 
. Secretary to the Government. 
TR; 

I had the honor of receiving your letter dated the 18th 
instant, and desiring my opinion as to the steps which ought to be 
taken with respect to John Sudds who has heen sent a prisoner to 
a cg from Prince of Wales Island on a charge of murder. 

r Light's letter and the proceedings of the court of enquiry to 
which it refers, cannot ‘be received as evidence in the Supreme 
Court in support of a prosecution against Sudds, nor will they be 
considered by a magistrate as sufficient foundation for committing 
him to jail for trial. 

Those proceedings do not appear to me to have been taken 
under any legal authority, and even if they had they ought not to 
be deemed admissible evidence while the witnesses who are com- 
petent to prove the facts could be produced. : 

4 sta ss none of these witnesses have esc nied him, it 
will be, in my opinion, impossible to take an al steps against 
him either here or at Medien — = 

If they have accompanied him it will be n to ascertain 
some circumstances which do not appear in an of the papers I 
have before me, before I can advise any particular proceeding or 
say in what court a trial can be had. 
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Tt ought to have been stated whether the Little Davy isa British 
vessel, whether she was ina port or river under the British Do- 
minions, and if in the latter, whether she was beyond or within the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, and it ought also to have been 
stated whether Sudds is a subject of His Majesty. 

From these facts, as far as they are disclosed, I am induced to 

suppose that Sudds is a subject of His Majesty, and that the 
vessel is British and was at anchor in the sea off one of the Nico- 
bars, when the transaction happened. If this be the truth, the 
trial belongs, in my opinion, to the Admiralty Jurisdiction ; and 
may be had at Madras, if there is (as I am informed there is) a 
proper Admiralty Commission at that presidency. 
The Admiralty Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is so limited 
by its charter as not toextend to offencescommittedat the Nicobars, 
or Prince of Wales Island. And according to the due construc- 
tion of the Statute of the 26th of His present Majesty, Chapter 57, 
Section 29, I am much inclined to think, that the powers given 
to the Supreme Court do not authorize its taking cognizance of 
offences committed on the sea. 

At all events, the court of criminal jurisdiction at Madras has 
under the Act I have mentioned the same powers, which are given 
by it tothe Supreme Court, and if upon enquiry it should spree: 
that the offence of which Sudds is accused was not committed, as 
I have supposed, on the sea, or within the admiralty jurisdiction, 
he will be as amenable to the sessions at Madras, as he can be to 
the Supreme Court here. But to render him amenable to cither 
of those courts, under the 26th of Geo. 3. Chap. 57, it will be 
necessary to prove that he is a subject of His a i 

When the enquiries I have suggested have been made, the result 
will determine whether he can be tried by the Court of Admiralty 
at Madras, or by the sessions there, and if it should appear that he 
is not subject to either, I fear there must be a total failure of 
justice, there not being, in my opinion, any law, by which the well 
meant directions given to uperintendant of ‘Prince of Wales 
Island, and stated in your letter to me of the 18th instant, can be 
supported, as far as they relate to the trial or punishment of 
murder, or any other crimes, at that island. 

Upon one or two former occasions, I have suggested the neces- 
sity of establishing courts of justice for that ages the Andamans, 
and Bencoolen, and understanding that the subject has been 
recommended by government to the attention of the Court of 
Directors, I need not now intrude upon the board, by further 
observations concerning it. 

But before I pincinta this letter, I think it my duty to say, that 
in my opinion the facts disclosed by the proceedings of the court 
of enquiry, in the case of Sudds, do not in any di support the 
charge of murder. If viewed in the most mmiecvourable light, 
they cannot, I think, constitute a crime greater than that of man- 
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slaughter, and as they appearto me do not amount to more than 
excusable homicide. 

Tf therefore he has been transmitted hither without any of the 
witnesses, I cannot help lamenting his situation, and hope, should 
it bo thought proper to send him for trial to Madras, he will be 
there admitted to bail, and not held in custody until the time of his 
trial. Without having some of the witnesses to give information 
against him, I know not, indeed, by what power he can with strict 
legality be continued a prisoner, should he apply to be released, 
and if cre taken before the ovare of enquiry Seige 
appear to the board, as it appears to me, his enlargement here, if 
iia of the witnesses have accompanied him, could not I think, be 
considered as any violation of natural justice. 

Accoriling to your desire I herewith return you the several 
papers enclosed in your letter, and have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) W. Burnovans, 


| Advocate General. 
Calcutta, 20th September, 1798. 


The following letter is given, because though interesting in itself, 
it is the last on the records bearing the honored signature of 
Francis Light. This gentleman died during the year 1794, but 
there is no record of the event to be found, nor do the records, as 
they now exist, offer any testimony to the energy and ability with 
which he grappled with all the difficulties attendant on the forma- 
tion of a Settlement on an almost uninhabited island, overrun with 
thick jungly vegetation. On his tomb might well have been 
inseribed the words “ Si queeris monumentum, circumspice.” Tis 
loss must have been keenly felt by the native ulations, whom 
his well known name and great popularity Had attracted round 
him, and how well he knew the native character is shown in the 
letter here given, where he describes that of each class of natives 
on the island. It may have been that when writing this letter 
Captain Light was sensible that his life was drawing to a close, ag 
he is urgent for the appointment of some individual qualified to 
succeed him bya knowledge of the people, their languageand their 
customs, and insists on the necessity of training up a few officers to 
the local duties of the island. There were simplicity, efficiency 
and economy in the plan briefly described by fim in this letter 
for forming an island establishment, but neither sim licity nor 
economy were much studied in subsequent years, either by the 
ruling or by the local authorities, and the simple Superintend ant 
and his two or three assistants became a Governor in Council, 
with a large Civil establishment, and a Recorder with a large 
Judicial establishment. | 
_ fhe letter here given is the only document to be found bearing 
date the year 1734, consequently the date of Captain Light's death 
and the name of his immediate successor are not discoverable from 
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the records. The monument however erected in subsequent vears 
to the memony of Captain Light in the compound of St. George's 
Church, immediately in front of the portico, by an indivilaal 
resident of the island, the late Robert Scott, Esq. bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— | 
IN MEMORY 


oF 
Francs Liont Esgnr, 
Who first established this Island 
as an English Settlement, 
and was many years Governor, 
born in the country of Suffolk in England, 
and died October 21st, 1794. 
In his capacity as Governor 
the settlers and natives were greatly attached tohim, 
and by his death, had to deplore the loss of one 
who watched over their interests and carcs 
as a Father. 


Honorable Sir, 

From the present populonsness of the Settlement 
and the daily increase of its inhabitants, circumstances repeatedly 
oceur tending to shew the necessity of establishing a more regular 
form of government than exists at present under the sole adminis- 
tration of one person. From the great number of strangerscenstant- 
ly coming and going, a strict police isessentially requisite. From the 
great diversity of inhabitants, differing in religion, laws, language 
and cnstoms, a constant and patient attention to their various com- 
plaints must be afforded, and from the increasing acquisitions of 
new settlers to portion them out lands, to fix their boundaries, and 
encourage, their industry, by administering to their more urgent 
necessities, which of itself is a sufficient employment forone person, 
a part of the Superintendent's time must be sian ii | 
2. In the letter from your Honorable Board bearing date the 
24th January 1787, in ease of the removal of the Superintenant by 
death or otherwise it is directed that he be succeeded by the com- 
manding officer of the troops, This for a temporary relief may 
suffice, but as the power by this event both civil, military, or 
judicial, will be vested in the hands of one person, without any 
intermediate authority on the spot, either to contrual or to advise, 
it appears to me that if continued, especially in a Commercial 
Settlement like this, many cases would occur novel to a military 
officer, and disagreeable circumstances might soon arise which 
would evince the absolute necessity of separating these powers, in 
eset a whereof should a Civil Servant be sent from the 
Presidency he will for a considerable time be incapable of tran- 
sacting the duties of this station bat by means of an Lulerpreter, 
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and as be must be unacquainted with the customs and manners of 
the people he is to govern, he will be liable to the imposition of 
designing people to the prejudice of the public. From these 
eo ¥ 


several reasons it appears to me necessary for government to 
appoint a successor to the rena Sanerinkentias t, that may acquire 
in due time a competent knowledge of the people, their languag 
and their customs. 

3. Very fewof the people residing here, excepting the Chooliars, 
were ever acquainted with European governments. Brought up 
under the Feudal laws and customs they cannot at once change 
opinions that they have imbibed from their infan To endeay- 
our to subject these people to our strict military law and discipline 
would soon doponalite the island of all the most wealthy and 
useful inhabitants. A mild, at the same time an active government 
isnecessary. The inhabitants must at all times have recourse with 
the chief, and as they are composed of many different nations they 
are jealous of each other and will not submit their cause to the 
decision of one whom they think isa partial administrator. The 
aiministration of justice will therefore for some years continue 
to be a troublesome and fatiguing office, which makes it neccasary 
that the person who is to execute the duties of it should be ac- 
Guated with persons and circumstances before he enters upon it. 

r Pegou has been here a long time, is well qualified as a successor 
in the Civil Department, but in order to have a regular train of 
succession and to have persons be capable of executing the several 
trusts necessary tobe reposed in them by government, I recommend 
the following mode to your consideration :— 

4. That the Superintendent may have three assistants, one as 
assistant and cash keeper, one as paymaster and accountant, and 
one as collector and register of lands and people. 

6. That each of these assistants kon alternately act as 
Justice of Peace monthly, and once a month a General Court 
should assemble consisting of the Superintendent as President, two 
assistants, two military officers and two of the most responsible 
inhabitants, to try all criminal cases. 

G. The office of collector may appear Srna where there 
ig no Landed revenue, but the plantations, particularly pepper, are 
increasing 60 fast that it will afford employment to one person to 
examine and register them previous to a tax being laid. A Board 
of Plantation ak be established to meet occasionally, at which 
this officer should preside, to determine upon the making of roads, 
division of the lands, the adjustment of boundaries and the encour- 

ement of agriculture, their determination when sanctioned by 
the Superintendent to be carried into execution unless it should be 
60 far creative of expence as to render it an object worthy to be 
previously reported to your Honorable Bourd. 

7. To execute the duties of ull these departments with success 
and precision without more assistants I find impracticable. 
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8. That you may be better enabled to judge of our society, I 
shall endeavour to give you an idea of the people who compose it. 
The Chinese constitute the most valuable part of our inha- 

bitants; they are men, women and children about 3,000, they 

wossess the different trades of carpenters, masons and smiths, are 
traders, shopkeepers and planters, they employ small vessels 
and prows and send adventures to the surrounding countries, They 

are the only people of the east from whom a revenue may be 
raised without ape and extraordinary efforts of government. 
They area valuable acquisition, but speaking a language which no 
other people understand, they are able to form parties and com- 
binations in the most secret manner against any regulation of 
government which they disapprove, and were they as brave as 
intelligent they would be dangerous subjects, but their want of 
courage will make them bear many impositions before they rebel. 
They are indefatigable in the pursuit of money, and like the Euro- 
peans they aren it in purchasing those articles which gratify their 
appetites, They dont wait until they have acquired a large fortune 
to return to their native country, but send annually a part of their 
profits to their families, This is so general that a poor labourer 
will work with double labour to acquire two or three dollars to 
remit to China, As soon as they acquire a little money they obtain 
a wife and go on in a regular domestic mode to the end of their 
existence, They have every where people to teach their children, 
and sometimes they scad males to China to complete their educa- 
ton. The females are always kept at home with the greatest 
etrictness until they are married ; they then enjoy greater liberty. 
They are excessively fond of gaming, there is no restraining them 
from it, this leads them into many distresses and frequently ends in 
their rain. 

10. The second class of our inhabitants consists of the Chooliars 
or people from the several ports on the Coast of Coromandel. 
Che greater jrirt of these have long been inhabitants of Queda and 
some of them born there, they are all shopkeepers and Coolies, 
about one thousand are scttlod here, some with familics, the vessels 
from the coast bring over annually 1,500 or 2,000 men, who by 
traffic and various kinds of labour obtain a few dollars with arhich 
they return to their homes and are succeeded by others. This is 
rather a drain upon the stock of the island, but as they are subjects 
of the Company it ultimately tends to the g aal'Geoa: The 
general character of these people is too well known to need any 
further comments, excepting those who have lived long with the 
Malays are more vicious than these who come immediately from 
the coast. Neither of them are worthy of much contidence or fear 
as subjects. 

11. The Siamese and Burmans, the same in religion and 
customs, Lut differing in language, form another part of our inha- 
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bitants; they are about one hundred in number; many of them 
are converts to the Roman Church; they are moderately indus- 
trious and chiefly employed in cultivation. 

12. The Arabs and descensinnis of Arabs form another part of 
the community; they are but a few families ; they have a great 
number of dependants; they are strict Mahomedans, proud and 
unwilling to yield to-any authority; they trade to al! countries 
and among the Malays with particular privileges ; they are good 
friends and dangerous enemies. 

13. The B though few inhabit here at present, yet as 
they come annually to trade and remain two or three months on 
shore to the number of one or two thousand, they are during their 
residence a part of our society, They are Mahomedans, a proud, 
warlike, independant people, easily irritated and prone to revenge, 
heir vessels are always well provided with arms which they use 
with dexterity and vigor; they are the best merchants among the 
Eastern Islands. They ara better governed by patient and mild 
exhortation than by force, if they commit a trespass they are easily 
made sensible and may be persuaded to render satisfaction, but they 
reluctantly yield to stern authority, they require to be carefully 
watched and cautiously ruled. The great value of their cargocs 
either in bullion or goods, with the quantity of opium and piece 
goods they export, make their arrival much wiehed for by all mer- 
cantile people, 

14. The Malays, comprehending a great varicty of people 
from Queda, through allthe Mala ’ Peninsula, the Islanils, Sumatra 
and Java, form another considerable part of our inhabitants, They 
shoe nost part indigent, ignorant of arts, manufactures or trade, 
they are employed in cutting down woods at which they are both 
expertand laborious, and in cultivating paddy. They may be divided 
into two orders, the one of husl:andmen who are quiet and inoffen- 
sive, easily ruled, they are capable of no great exertions but content 
themselves with platen paddy, sugar cane anil a few fruit trees 
the cnltivation w sect doen hot require much labour. The other 
order is umployed in navigating prows, they are in general almost 
without exception a bad description of people, addicted to smoking 
of opium, raming and other Vices, to rob and assassinate is only 
sg when they fail of ee Ten or fiften men will live ae 
small prow to appearance not large enough for six men, for mon 
they will skulk in bays and sti ahs there are no inhabitants, 
rs for the unwary traders, they spend their whole time in 
sloth and indolence, subsisting upon roots, wild yams and fish, and 
are only rowsed by the sppetrene of plunder which when they 
have obtained they return home or to some other port to spend it. 
Here they frequently are obliged to part with a share of their 
plunder to some chief’ under whose protection they squander the 
remainder and progeed in quest of new adventure. The Feudal 
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government of the Malays encourages these pirates. Every chief 
is desirous of procuring many desperate fellows to bring him in 
plunder and execute his revengeful purposes. 

15. The remainder of our people arecomposed of the Honorable 
Company’s Servants, and their servants, with a few European 
settlers, which with the people from the shipping constitutes an 
assembly of about twenty-five thousand eouls who are always here. 

16. To keep these several tribes in peace, settle their pr ares 
and prevent their destroying each other, it is necessary that @ 
person should attend daily to receive and adjust their several com- 
plaints, which if ofa serious nature or such as will admit of imme- 
diate relief, may be referred as follows :— , 

17. If of mercantile disputes to a Court of Arbitration com- 
posed of one of the Honorable Company's Servants and four 
inhabitants, ; 

18. It of territorial controversies to the Board of Plantation. 

19. If of wilful trespass, breach of peace or pérsonal injury to 
the General ot = ms 

20. Where the parties are strangers and on the point of leaving 
the island, a Seca! Court of any three of the officers may be 
summoned to decide upon the complaint. 

21. A regular form for Administering Justice is necessary, 
both for ths Peace and welfare of the society and for the honor of 
the nation who have granted them protection, it is likewise impro- 
Lar the Superintendent should eres in his saree reser an 

itrary judgement upon persons and things, whether this judg 
ment is ae, or not tha ioe ia still atitary and imnssiabie 
to society. 

ae ing that the subject of this letter may be taken into 
early consideration. | 

I have &c. 
(Signed) Faancts Lion. 
Fort Cornwallis, 25th Jan. 1794. 


About this period (1794-5) the idea seems to have been enter- 
tained and discussed of abandoning the Settlement of P.W. Island 
in favor of one on the Andaman Islands, and it is ain clear that 
had the spot selected onthe Andamans (Port Cornwallis) proved 
healthy, the suggestion would have been carried into effect. The 
selection of the Andamans seems due to Admiral Cornwallis, who 
ERT to have strongly advocated the change from Pinang to that 
island, and the government of Bengal directed Major Kyd, the 
same officer who had formerly been deputed to Pinang, to visit 
both stations and report his opinions of the aps yea of the re- 
moval and on the state and prospects generally of Pinang. 

Under date 20th August 1795, Mejor Kyd addresses & long 
and elaborate report to government on the above subjects, whi 
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the government forward to the Court of Directors in a despatch, 
from which extracts are given in the records embodying the infor- 
mation contained in Major Kyd's report. A few of these are here 
riven, sufficient to convey a notion of the Major's sentiments on 
the subjects referred to him. 

“Tf the establishment at Port Cornwallis and the Andamans be 
considered solely with a view to their convenience as harbours for 
refitting ships-of-war, and for supplying them with refreshments, 
each will be found to possess its advantages, and neither of them 
to be free from great disadvantages. 

In determining the selection of a harbour it is of the first im- 
portance, that the situation of it should combine with other requi- 
sites that of an easy and expeditions communication with the 
different Settlements in India at all seasons of the year. In this 
respect the harbour at Bombay is defective, and Port Cornwallis 
at the Andamans certainly possesses this advantage in a degree 
superior to Prince of Wales Island, and has also that of vicinity 
to Pequ, and facility of communication with it, and thus the 
means of procuring the properest timber for the construction of 
sa 75 as well as provisions. 

It is also affirmed that Port Cornwallis ts sufficiently capacious 
for the reception of the largest fleet, that it is easy of ingress and 
egress and that from an experience of two years, it appears to 
give shelter to ships at all scasones, 

The objections to it which merit more particular consideration 
are these: The extreme humidity of the climate, from the exces- 
sive quantity of rain, excecding what is known to fall in any other 

rt of the earth. The wet scason at the Andamans occupies in 
fact a proportion of nearly eight months in the year and during 
this period the weather is tempestuous and irregular. To this 
objection we may add what in its consequences is connected with 
it, that many dangerous coral shoals Lave been found upon the coast 
which must always be approached with the greatest caution.* * * * 
Major Kyd’s opinion 1s decisively in favour of Prince of Wales 
Island as a harbour for refitting ships-of-war, and supplying the 
crews of them with refreshments, The number and industry of its 
inhabitants, the facililiiy of procuring labour and subsistence and 
the commercial aerenres of its situajion would justly entitle it to 
a preference over Port Cornwallis, where the same improvement 
cannot be expected for some years, it the situation of the place 
admitted an equal degree of intercourse with Fort William and 
Madras. The difference in point of time in the communication 
between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island tively, 
with Bengal and Madras, is pointed out in the Supplementary 
Report of Major Kyd, and your Honorable Court from a perusal 
of it, will be enabled to judge of the weight due to this consitlera- 
tion and to our arguments upon it. The protracted absence of a 
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cting fleet may be of the utmost detriment to the British 
interest in India. 

This is the sole ground of preference due to the situation of 
the Andamans, and upon that alone we should be inclined to 
decide in favour of it provided we were fully satisfied of the 
salubrity of the climate. We are well aware that much time, 
labour and expence must be employed before Port Cornwallis 
could be rendered fit for this purpose, but the indispensable 
noo y of having the most accessible ports in India is to be 
weighed against all objections. 

It is however to be considered that Port Cornwallis is out of the 
track of regular commerce, and an establishment there could 
answer no other purpose than asa harbour and as a rece table for 
convicts, whilst the situation of Prince of Wales Island is better 
calculated for defending the Straits of Malacca and for securing a 
communication to the eastward. 

* * * al 

It ig in the recollection of your Honorable Court that the views 
which originally suggested un establishment at Prince of Wales 
Island were chiefly commercial. This island has now been in the 
possession of Company more than nine years, and has certainly 
afforded a convenient port for the numerous vessels employed inthe 
Eastern navigation, but the establishment has been attended with 
a very considerable expense to the Company. That individuals have 
derived considerable benefit from it, no doubt can be entertained, 
but whether it has contributed materially to the extension of com- 
merce is a consideration which cannot be accurately estimated. 

That the revenues of ths island will soon defray the expences of 
the establishment may be doubted on the grounds of Major Kyd's 
Report. It has been our constant object to render them more 
productive and our attention is still directed to it. If the authority 
of the Dutch to the Eastward should not be re-established, the 
concourse of Malay merchants it may be presumed will be greater, 
and the revenues proportionably increase. We are sorry however 
to remark on this head that the revenues now collected, arise more 
from the vices than the supe of the inhabitants. 

The obvious objections to Settlements of this nature are the 
expence and difficulty of defending them at all times, and Major 
Kyd observes that the possession cannot be esteemed permanent and 
secure, until a very large sum of moncy is expended on the forti- 
fications, and without a constant expence for troops sufficient to 
defend them. ‘For this purpose he estimates that one thousand 
seapoys, two hundred European Infantry, and fifty European 
Artillery would be required. If this establishment be deemed 
absolutely necessary we must confess that any perspective (revenues) 
do not afford a compensation adequate to the expence. — 

* = = # 
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These reasons afford strong inducements to us to propose that the 
possession should be continued in the mean time. We shall again 
revert to the propositions before us for om pas the revenues, 
including the consideration of the memorial by Mr Griffiths, and 
transmitted by your Honorable Court, We have already issued 
the most positive instructions for a free commerce and have inter- 
dicted the Superintendent from any concern in it, a remark which 
we particularly point out to your notice, as it is | ted by some 
observations in the letter from Major Kyd of the August,” 
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ON THE HISTORY OF ACHEEN, 


I begto acknowledge receipt of your obliging note on the subject 
of thee history of Acheen. You say the Laker « pacutiat 
people, and their history well worth study. I feel much pleasure 
m bemg able to agree with you in this opinion, which I further 
extend to include the whole Malayan race. 

In the character of the Malays there are many points calculated 
ta attract the attention and esteem of Europeans, they are brave, 
chivalrous, attentive to truth, and are devoid of t cringing 
eervility observable in some of the Indian races: on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that they are of a hasty temper, im pa- 
tient under insult, and quick to avenge an injury. . 

The Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English navigators who 
visited these seas, in the 15th and 17th centuries, have furnished 
us largely with the results of personal observation, and from their 
opin‘ous European nations have unanimously agrecd in blasting 

e character of a whole race, by attaching to it a reputation for 
treachery and blood-thirstiness, which unfortunately is not yet 
effaced. An examination of the grounds on which these opinions 
have been formed will tend to shew that they resulted, in a great 
measure, from ignorance of the character of a new and suahoe 
port We find in most of the earlier instances which are brought 
orward to prove a treacherous disposition, that the decpest cause 
of offence has been given to the Malays, previous to their taking 
measures to assert their native dignity. Europeans omer ring only 
the effects of passion, without ‘Lecwiite the causes which gave 
rise to it, quickly were impressed with an idea, that the people 
Were passionate and prone to shed blood without provocation. 
This character affixed, how easy is it to mark its rapid tendency 
to increase, and in course of time, from constant imputation, pos- 
sibly to create a disposition in the Malays which did not revious!: 
exist. The first Euro » at the commencement of the 16th 
century, were received with open arms, and so long as they 
continued to conduct themselves with moderation, an kept in 
check their rapacious disposition, the Malays treated them with 
affectionate good wills but when the monstrous thirst for gold, 
which disgraced that period of European history, excited them to 
encroach on this kindness, the Malays in self-defence were oblied 
to contract their friendship and resist all advances made towards a 
closer connection. We have reason to deplore the unfortunate re- 
sult of these misunder standings and to the stave the consequences 
have been lamentable. At the commencement of the 16th centu 
the Malayan states are represented as respectable in power, consi- 
derably advanced in the arts of government, posssessing a flour- 
ishing trade, and progressing in letters; the people were happy 
under a feudal and patriarchal government, tempered by the 
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amenities of commerce, and suited to their charucter and habits. 
resecy , Renee Malacca, afterwards Johore, Acheen, Delli, Passe, 
Aru, Daya, Baroos, Tikoo, Sileda, Keddah, Pahang, Pera, Sa- 
langore, Calantan, Patani, Siak, Moco Moco, Palembang, Pria- 
man, Sileda, Passaman and others are mentioned as states p sing 
a regular government, and having all an appearance of opulence 
avd power. Where are these now? A visit to the best of them 
presents a poe of miserable poverty, a few Atap houses on the 
muddy banks of a sluggish river, with some half rigged prahus, 
or possibly a small European rigged vessel, engaged i i tra- 
fic, replace the descriptions of forts, palaces, rowder sac theo 
given in the older writers. We met these people powerful, inde- 
pendant and advancing in civilization, they are now, and have 

sen for some time retrograding. To what causes is this deplorable 
result to be attributed? In the ageregate, trade has increased to a 
remarkable extent; why are the countries of production not 
benefitted by that increase? Let us examine the history of one 
country, say Acheen for example. 

On the establishment of the able government of Salleh Oodcen, 
at the commencement of the 16th century, the trade which pre- 
viously was divided among several neighbouring ports, Paase, 
Aru, Daya, Pedir &c. centred in Acheen, and caused such an 
increase of power, that a century after, we find an expedition fitted 
out in which were 100 ships In than any at that time built 
in Europe, and carrying G00 to men each; further as a 
mark of civilization we have an elaborate code of laws, a refined 
system of etiquette and liberal customs regulations. In another 
century this fades away and now what have we at Acheen to mark 
that it has been the abode of a civilized race? Again examine the 
specimens we possess of Malayan literature. The code of Menang- 
kabow is of extremely ancient date, that of Malacca was written 
about the commencement of the 13th century. Most of the other 
codes were written in the 15th and 16th centuries, except Acheen, 
Keddah and Johore which bear a later date about the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. In history the Hang Tuah is an 
ancient Writing, the Sijara Malayu is of the commencement of the 
17th century. The Zadebuktin, Simiskin, Tamin Hidari, Proat 
Nang Meri, Isma Yatim, and other original and imitated works 
were nearly all written before the commencement of the 17th 
century. @ numerous paraphrases from the ethical works 
introduced by the Arabs are also of an early period. In fact 
examination will prove that the 17th century saw the decline of 
Malayan literature. I do not intend here to draw any inference 
from these facts, they are mentioned to shew that a wide field 
exists for enquiry into the probable causes and effects of certain 
occurrences in Maluyan history during the last 350 years. Since 
the departure of Sir Stamford Raffles little has been done in 
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acquiring information on the history, manners or institutions of 
the Malays. With the exception of the translations made by 
Marsden, Leyden, Sir Stamford Raffles and others, the literature 
is unexplored. We know not whether there may not be remains 
of a literature previous to the 14th and 15th centuries and in fact 
of a much older date. We have unfortunately as yet no good 
accounts of the state in which these countries were found on the 
arrival of the Arab propagandists in the commencement of the 13th 
eentury, although we bee that a trade in the most valuable 
articles of commerce has been carried on from the commencement 
of our era; and most likely for several centuries previously. 
Many would gladly devote a few leisure hours to an investigation 
of these matters but are terrified at the threshold by meeting a con- 
fused mass of matter not yet explored, or reduced to system. The 
establishment of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, devot 
to ee jess of this nature, has cherished, and in some cases 
created, a spirit of enquiry, which cannot fail to throw light on 
many subjects which now appear dark; and as even the most 
trivial matter relating to these countries may be of interest, I was 
induced to send a few notes attached to a translation of the annals of 
een. Itis some time now since this subject was commenced, and 
after translating the annals I prop to fill up the several reigns 
with a narrative of events taken from European and native writers, 
but unfortunately it was found that the books, European and native, 
at my disposal, were not sufficient to form a connected narrative, 
and in consequence the subject was given up. 
I regret’ that I cannot furnish much farther information on the 
see of Acheen. On the occasion of removing to a new house 
eery; Many papers were burned by mistake ; among the rest all 
the notes I had made on the subject of the vernment, condition 
of the people, power of the nobles and influence of the Arab or 
religious party at Acheen during the absolate monarchy of the 
first kings and the mixed oligarchy under the Queens. I ean now 
only offer you a short note of the points which ap to be 
most worthy of study in this history, with a list of some of the 
book which may be referred to, in the hope that some of your con- 
tributors may give a history of at least one of the Malayan states. 
The monarchy of Acheen arose from the usurpation of Sultan Sal- 
leh Udin in the year 1521 A.D. Previous to this time Acheen 
had been a province of Pedir governed by a viceroy from that king- 
dom. The usurper appears to have been a man of extraordinary 
talent in the conduct of affairs, as in less than? years after declaring 
lf independent he attacked and took Daya, a neighbouring 
Province, and subsequently Pedir itself to which he had been 
subject. The Portuguese had assisted the governor of Passé, also 
a neighbouring province, with a body of troops to aid in the 
defence of that place, but finding themselves nnable to resist the 
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vigorous attacks of the Achinese they were obliged to retire. This 
rave the Achinese the ascendency in northern Sumatra. The 

Theda. ae giving up all hope of founding a settlement confined 
themselves to Malacca. After making arrangements for the 
government of his en! kingdom, Salleh Udin turned his 
attention to the position of the Portuguese, finding their settlement 
interfere with the monopoly which he already contemplated of the 
trade of the whole western portion of the ‘Archi o He sent in 
1529 an expedition for the purpose of driving the Portuguese out of 
the country; in which object however he failed. These appear to be 
the principal occurrences in the reign of the first king, and assured- 
ly they f ish ample scope for enquiry as to the means by which 
a usurper succeeded in not only making himself independent but 





in extending his authority over all the neighbouring countries. He 
was deposed in 1537 by his brother Alaudin, whostyled himself king 
of Acheen, Barus, Daya, Passe, Pedir and Batta; a fair criterion 
of the power to which Acheen had already risen. The north end 
of Sumatra from its er Amp. position has in ancient times 
commanded a share in the profits arising from commerce, not so 
much probably from any intrinsic property in the soil or people as 
from the low state of the science of navigation which required 
numerous entrepéts, where articles of irae were brought from 
surrounding countries and stored till the proper season brought 
ships from the next station to carry them on towards the place of 
ultimate consumption. We find the trade between India and Europe, 
before the discovery of the > paren round the Cape, was carried on 
through the hands of several distinct nations, and wherever it rested 
on any coast as an entrepOt, the wealth and consequence of the 
people inhabiting such coast increased in a surprising 2 In 
the Greek age Europe was supplied with the produce of India by 
the Alexandria Merchants who received it from the Sabaeans on 
the coast of Arabia Felix. The Sabaeans sailed to Barygaza on 
the Malabar coast, and other entrepéts in which the several articles 
had been collected from the places of ‘peepee the golden Cher- 
sonese among the rest. It appears to be exceedingly probable that 
all the productions of the Malayan Archipelago were in a like 
manner collected in one or more ports previous to being sent to 
India, and if so what place more convenient than the north of 
Sumatra.* 

On the arrival of the Portuguese they found a trade of the kind 
mentioned above established at Pedir, and as that trade did not 
depend on any circumstances exclusively belonging to one port 
more than to another of equal physical convenience, -it quickly 
transferred itself to Acheen on the establishment of the able go- 
vernment of Salleh Udin. I am not aware if the trade regulations 

® This subject is of too much Importance to be diposed of in a digression such ns 


but I hope to beable in aseparate paper to give yours few sheets on the 
eeticd af ib aeioek Indio Grae give y 
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of that time are extant, but judging from those published by 
Iskander Mudah a century later, fis Rhian had made consider- 
able progress in the science of political economy. Their mercantile 
laws are conceived in a spirit which might have offered anexample 
to any state in Europe at that time. That these laws were infring 

at times, as we find from complaints of traders, is to be attributed 
rather to the exactions of the Nobles appointed to administer them, 
than to any defect in themselves. One point is observableas illiberal. 
T allude to the clause which prevents any one from trading in the do- 
minion of Acheen ——— the trading of Acheen itself. This is 
an evident sign of the weakness of the crown. The customs 
duties formed a‘large proportion of the royal revenues, and if 
allowed to be collected any. where but under the immediate controul 
of the king he would have found difficulty in realizing the profits. 
On the principle of monopoly involved in the clause rested the 
hostility which existed between the Achinese monarchs and the 
Portug settlement at Malacca. Between 1529 and 1641 
when th é Dutch took possession of that place, no less than 16 great 
expeditions were fitted out, some of them ofalmost incredi- 
ble force. Faria de Souza gives the following particulars of one which 
sailed in 1615 under Iskander Muda. There were above 500 sail, 
of which 100 were ships larger than any built at that time in 
Europe, carrying 600 to 800 men each, the number of men engaged 
in the ccwediiine was 60,000. Such an exhibition of power as 
this is deserving of enquiry. Even supposing the men serve free 
of cost to the state, the expence of such an armament must still be 
very great. This king, Iskander Muda, is the hero of Achinese 
story, he was a great warrior and made himself master of almost 
the whole of Sumatra and the opposite peninsula. After his 
reign the kincdom began to decline, his numerous expeditions had 
impoverished his people, agriculture had been neglected in conse- 
quence of the rayots being so frequently called off for military 
service, and trade commenced to tnd new channels, leaving the 
Sumatra shores for Malacca, and in uence Acheen fs, the 
states on the north coast of Sumatra fell back on their internal 
resources, and like most of the other Malayan kingdoms 
have fallen into a state of decay and insignificance. On the 
death of Iskander Mudah, his son-in-law succeeded, reignin 

4 years. On his death a most singular revolution took place 15 
nobles seized the reins of power and in order to carry on the 
zovernment without opposition from the people, the widow of the 
late king was placed on the throne but without power to interfere 
in the management of affairs. Some of the European writers are 
of opinion that the queen so set up was imaginary, as on public 
occasions @ screen was hung up in front of her seat, and she was 
never seen | y any one, but othats give convincing and circumi- 
stantial proof of her existence. In arude state of society and 
among a people like the Achinese, one is not prepared to hear of 
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such a refinement in the art of Government; and surprise is 
increased by learning that this Government lasted for upwards of 
60 years, and examination will prove that the affairs of the nation 
were better administered during this period than at any other time 
before or since. pene people were less oppressed, and the attention 
of the rulers was turned from war and foreign | ion tointernal 
matters affecting the well-being ot the country. A division was made 
of Acheen proper into 3 districts, and each district into a number of 
subordinate divisions or mukims; a proof of internal inprovement 
which points out the attention that was paid to agriculture. This is 
the most interesting pon in Achinese history, and too much pains 
cannot be taken in elucidating the several points attending it. The 
fact that 12 nobles with their successors continued to govern a 
monarchy for 60 years, under the sanction of legitimacy, expressed 
in the position of the titular occupier of the throne, is unparalleled 
in history, and if the circumstances as to the relative condition of 
the other nobles and people can be enisencangi, | made out, it will 
offer an instance of constitutional government only equalled at that 
time by one state in Europe. The system was put an end to by 
the intrigues of the Arab party, always a strong faction in Acheen. 
In no country was Mahomedanism received with more veneration 
and submission than in northern Sumatra, and indeed in Malayan 
countries in general. The bearers of the new faith naturally 
participated in the respect paid to their religion, and in consequence 
acquired a degree of influence which in the couse of time gave them 
the management of the whole of the western Archipelago. Arabs 
of rank were at that time engaged in trade joined with propagan- 
dism. As priests and merchants many of them settled in Malayan 
kingdoms, where alliance with them was eagerly accepted by the 
daughters of the royal families. _ 

On the deposition of Kamalal Shah, the last of the four Queens, 
a king was chosen by the nobles from the descendants of Iskander 
Mada, but after a reign of 2 years, he was obliged by the religious 
party to abdicate (see note attached to the translation of the Annals), 

rom this date till the present time revolutions and rebellions are 
of constant recurrence, and of 9 succeeding kings only one, Alaudin 
Mahomed Shah, died a natural death in undisturbed possession 
of the throne. Jumal Ul Alm was deposed and fled to Pedir, 
his successor Johore Al Alm was killed, 20 days after ascending 
the throne, by 4 of the chief nobles who gave the crown to Shem 
Ala Alim, but he held it only 30 days, when he was deposed by 
the rest of the nobles, who had not been consulted by the 4. To 
him succeeded Alaudin Mahomed Shah, on whose death a great 
civil ver beaks Mealy Shem Ala mayne year the mn nobles who 
sup his claim, appeared in arms an “the country in 
a Trl war of 4 months duration, which eae ie the everoe 
to the throne of Alandin Juhan, son of Jumal Ul Alm, who in 
1729 had been deposed and fled to Pedir. Alandin Juhore was 
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not more fortunate than his predecessors. In 1761 a rebellion 
broke out during which the king died, whether killed or not does 
not a . On his death the rebels seized his son and heir and 
were about to put him to death, but the friends of the young 
prince’ s father appeared in his favour, and took such vim 
steps in his service that on a general meeting of the nobles of the 
whole kingdom he was proclained king under thetitleof Mahomud 
Shah. In consequence of the severe measures taken by the new 
king against some of the rebels who had been in arms against his 
father, and o oP his own claims to the crown, a new rebellion 
arose, in which Mahomud Shah lost his crown, and fled to sea in 
one of his ships aden um of 28 days the head of the 
rebel faction ue is made ki which dignity he enjoyed only 2 years 
when he also was deposed by nis own party A general assembly 
of the states of the realm vt now called by the supporters of 
Mahomud Shah, and on their proposing that that prince should be 
recalled, the motion was opposed, on the ground that he had 
conspired against the liberties and lives of his subjects (nobles) 
and ought not in consequence to be again intrusted with supreme 
er, this argument was answered by Mahomud in person, who 
Renied the statement, and appealed to the people to support his 
rights. On this the matter was referred to the learned expounders 
of the law (the priesthood) and on their deciding that Mahomud’s 
claim was » he was proclaimed king amidst the rejoi of 
the whole nation. This happy state of affairs only lasted for 6 
years, when the unfortunate monarch was a deposed by another 
division of nobles, whom he had offend hes an attempt, as they 
thought, to encroach on their rights. The ‘now elected by the 
2 held a prewar P power for ar hs, Lice ge 
eposed Mahomud again peared on the stage, and wi 
of a powerful force = nse fort, drove out the intrusive king, 
and for the third time, became possessed of sovereign power which 
ne sored till his death. He was succeeded by have nly peaceable 
d peaceful king on the throne since the times of Queens, 
Alaa Mahomud son of Mahomud the late king. He 
of haan a quiet reign of 20 years, and exerted himself in the cause 
a by endeavouring to introduce a better feeling amo: 
nobles, and induce them to tum their atiention to social 
fatipvenent and arts of peace. This king is represented as 
accomplished in some of the mechanical arts, and .in polite letters, 
the result of a visit to Mauritius in early life. He was succeeded 
his son Johore Shah ay made himselfremarkable by an excess 
vice and profli which endeavours are e to excuse 
him on account 2h as neglect with which he was treated on the 
death of his father. sige thas an many Se is ot Ache, 
acquaintance with some low Portuguese who resided at 
who, by the connivance of his mother, allured him to every vice, 
among others one (drunkenness) which his subjectscould not endure. 
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After haying carried on a systematic career of the character above 
described for 12 years the oo oe to submit phic 
disgrace no longer. Accordingly they took advantag i 
absence at Passe and afterwards Please. to send ear a son of 
Seyed Hussain who was settled as a merchant at Pinang, whom 
they chose for two reasons. 1st by birth he was lineally descended 
from a daughter of Iskander Mudah and consequently bore thesame 
degree of affinity to the throne as Johines: Shak. 2ndly His father 
was & man of enormous private fortune, gained in trade, and they 
omens much profit, personally and as a community, from the 
wealth which they expected would, in such a cause, lavishly 
This portion of the history can be very clearly made out from 
records in the Company's offices. Complaints of the difficulties 
of carrying on trade, from the exaction and insolence of the Achi- 
nese had risen to such a height, that in 1811 the Governor General 
sent Mr Campbell to Acheen, and again in 1815 Captain Canning, 
in order to effect a settlement of the teada on secure foundations. 
Neither of these gentlemen could effect any beneficial arrangement 
or check the insults complained of, by peaceable means; and 
apparently the Supreme Government did not think it | ry to 
send an armed force. On the deposition of Johore Shah and the 
invitation to Saiful Alum, son of Syed Hussain, the Pinang Go- 
vernment interested themselves strongly in the matter, PenEtang 
Syed Hussain to fit out his expedition in their harbour, : 
supporting his son's claim by every means in their power. Captain 
Coombs was sent to Bengal as azent to enforce their view of the 
case, and to press for the assistance requested to aid in eatablish- 
ing Saiful Alam. Most probably the Pinang Government were 
actuated by a desire to acttle t trade ona firm andsecure basis, and to 
rescue Acheen from the bad effects of a weak and vicious goyern- 
ment, and in their opinion the best and shortest way to effect these 
objects would be by setting up as king a man over whom the 
would have some “pO of influence, and who, from his father’s 
passione would be supported by a majority of the Achinese 
emselves. However expedient such policy as this may appear, 
it was not consonant to the ideas of the Governor General, citer i 
had been explained and laid clear from gloss and mystery by Sir S. 
Raffles, who distinguished himself in this affair as he did in others 
By bein i hag consultation all the information which could be 
tained ined. Sir Stamford was appointed commissioner in conjunction 
with Captain Coombs to go to Acheen for the purpose of settling 
matters. The proceedings of this commission will furnish interest- 
ing aoriy for ppt 6 a poset wrote a minute aaepig 
Over 1,000 pages oolscap, for the purpose of proving to h 
colleague that the claims of Saiful pies were said This 
document most pe ily contains a full exposition of the constitu- 
tion of the Achinese kingdom. Saiful Alam was driven out and 
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Johore Shah reinstated on the throne in consequence of the 
measures taken by the English Government. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a slight sketch of some of 
the facts which struck me as deserving of enquiry in this history, 
I beg in conclusion to mark down a few of the authors, siries Bea 
and native, who have written on the subject, which may perhaps 
prove of service to such of your readers as wish to have further 
information. 


European authors on Acheen. 

Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville, writing before the com- 
mencement of the latter European era, will be noted in another 
paper on the re of the ancient trade. 

Conquests of the Portuguese in India by Lopes de Castanheda. 

Decades John de Barros and Diego de Couto. 

Account of China, Japan and “Bast Indies, by Luiz Guzman. 

Navigation to the East Indies, Maldives &c., by F. Pyrard. 

Pregrinations of Mendez Pinto. * 

Portuguese Asia by Faria de Souza. 

Purchas’ Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. 

Sir James Lancaster's Voyage. 

Captain Best's Narrative. 

Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels. 

Dr John Harris's Collection of Voyages. 

Dampier's Collection of Voyages. 

Captain Forrest's Narrative. 

Marsden’s History of Sumatra. 

Crawfurd’s History of the Indian Archi lago. 

Moor's Notices of the Malayan Archipelago. 

Letters on Sumatra attached to Dr Heynes’ Travels in India. 

Newbold’s History of Malacca. 

Begbie’s Work on the Straits of Malacca. 

Beaulien's Account is published in Harris's Collection. 

De la Loubere’s Siam. 

Travels in India attached to Tavernier’s Voyage. 

Thevenot's Collection of Voyages. 

Lapfitan's History of the Discoveries and Conquests of the Por- 

| ‘in India, 

Linschoeten’s Voyages. 

Valentyn'’s History and description of the Dutch Settlements in 

the Bast Indies, 
Van der Worm. 
Hakluyt. 
Lives of Duteh Governors. 
Collection of Dutch Voyages. 
* Bome of these works I have not aceon, and others require to he read with care 
as for instance Mendez Pinto, whose work contains much interesting information, 
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Asiatic Researches, 
Bombay Literary Gazette. 


| Manuscripts. 
Bencoolen Records. 
Report of Messrs Ord & Cauley to Madras Government in 1685 
Report of Mr Campbell to Governor-General 1812-13. 
Report of Captain Canning to Governor-General 1819, 
Proceedings of Sir T. 8, Raffles’ Commission 1820. 


Malayan Authorities, 
Silsilah Aché translated in Journal of Indian Archipelago Oct. 
1850. 

Sgara Malayu, is a work written by a Malayan named Tan 
Menubang in the year 1612, it purporis to relate A hep origin of the 
Rajabs of all the Malayan kingdoms deriving their descent from 
Alexander the Great by a son born in India after his departure," 

Hang Tuah is a narrative of the adventures of one of the 9 
champions who attended Manshur Shah to Majapahit ie Java 
on a visit to see the beautiful daughter of the Bitara. The wor 
is not very valuable as an historical authority, but as it is written 
in good Malay and affords a faithful picture of the manners and 
customs of the Malays, it is well worth the student's attention, A 
slight knowledge of these works would have prevented many 
mistakes inthe older writers, which now cause great confusion and 
apparent inconsistency. Even Mr Marsden, who was considered the 
best Malay scholar of his day, falls into serious errors from want of 
an acquaintance with the Achinese annals, as for example in his 
History of Sumatra he mentions a Sultan named Siri Peduka, and 
in consequence of this false designation (mistaking the title for the 
name) he follows the older writers in confusing the relation of 
events which occurred in two or three reigns, by endeavouring to 
reduce them to one. 

HTihayet Ishander Muda. I have not seen this work, but if it 
fulfils the expectation one is led to form of it from the name, it must 
be peculiarly interesting. It purports to relate the history of 
Iskander Mudah King of Acheen from 1606 till 1636, the most 
brilliant portion of Achinese History. In his reign letters and 
arms flourished. | 

Adat Bander Aché contains the trading regulations of Acheen. 

Majellis Aché etiquette of the Court of Acheen., 

In order to illustrate the two latter, I send a translation of a small 
portion of the commencement of each, from notes made when reading 
those works for the first time. [havenotthe bookat present tocorrect 

be result of his embassy to the Batta coun it is so filled with improbable 
seataeels that the sullte haa actuired toe thatecte: of Geman cee 


Pinto. 
* T propos to offer a few historical and explanatory notes to the translation of 
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to literal translation. In addition to these, each 
state has , Which g nil mci alge estag 
dates, ead eres them, as enang-kabow, gt 
Johore, Palembang, Moco | soeo Sik Patari, &e., ha 


Mr Marsden | ives the ae of the Tea | in Sumatra and 
as go New ed temiciton of tet ode of Malacca in his 


T. BRADDEL. 


the translation so I hope your readers will excuse stiffness caused 
by attention 


2 Vol, 4 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE MAJELLIS ACHE, 
Ist DMajellis. 
Of the name Rajah. 

The word Rajah consists of 3 letters: 

Ist. » Ra (r) that is Rhamat (mercy.) 

2nd, Alif (a) that is the mercy of God to Kings—so that all the 
inhabitants titania fear them; from the mercy of God to Kings 
the people recognise and acknowledge all their actions. 

The signification to be attached to the letter ! (Alif) is, Ist as 
it stands upright, so xings become the Lieutenants of God on 
earth, and He bestows his favour on them. 2nd (It signifies) the 
exaltation of the commands of God and that all thd precepts given 
out shall be made known. 3rd (It signifies that met omen) 
to elevate and guard their actions according to the wishes of C 1. 

ard. The meaning to be attached to Jim tc (J) is Jemal 
(beauty, an Arabic word.) That is, Ist (that aking ought) to 
adorn himself with gracious qualities—2nd that he b> oa to 
enthrone himself in grandeur and magnificence—3rd that he 
ought to make all his actions excellent in order to follow the 
era of God, and render His name great. This is the will of 


There are ten regulations for all Kings : 
Ist. Str in their government. 
nag A py fe eet cominaade, 

ird. J in their anger. 

Beh, Tasaiee the enact 

6th. Honour the humble. 

Oth. Kill de ving and bring to life the d 

Bt ill the living and bring to life the dead. 

oh, Be affable to all. Be 

1 é just and of roo ute in all countries, 

Ist. Ey Kae howe sone must have 4 posts in the ground, 
this is his palace. However poor he ma be, still it is his palace. 
Every king ought at least to have one Mantri (adviser, a Sans- 
crit word) to administer the affairs of his kingdom; and one 
Hulubalang (warrior) to help against his enemies; and one Ben- 
tara (m ) to hold the sword in his presence. If the king is 
great then his state will also be great. This is his state. It is 
elso necessary for him to uphold é commands of God, and His 
oly name. 
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2nd. os ought to) embellish and improve his country. 
3rd. Mercy in his anger. All kings should be merciful to 
their subjects, for men are liable to be negligent and so forget 

e ‘ings should imitate the forgiveness of God, ifa king 
is not merciful his subjects cannot submit. 

4th. Raise the weak. When the king finds a very poor man 
arrive in the presence whose character is good, it behoves that that 
man be promoted, for the greatness and magnificence of kings are 
by the favour of God. me 

. Lower the great. If the king finds any of his servants 
tyrannical, and assuming on their greatness, he shall not permit 
such to exercise any authority in state; and if any people 
leave the country on account of the tyranny of the king’s servants, 
it is necessary that the tyrannical ones be dismissed from their 
employment, in order that the kingdom be not destroyed. 

th, Honour the humble. Ifthe king has a servant who is di- 
ligent in his duties and faithful, and who brings in thetaxes(intrusted 
to him for collection) it is proper that he be promoted, without 
reference to the lowness of his birth. 

7th. Humble the splendid. If there is a servant of the king 
who is very rich and powerful and who spoils (interferes with by 
overshadowing) the rg state (dignity) he shall be quickly 
brought down from his high place, co that he may not overthrow 
the state and dignity of the crown. | 

Sth. Kill the living and bring to life the dead. If the kin 
finds one of his servants (whose conduct to himself may be uoed 
and acceptable) the cause of any uproar and disturbance in the 
country ; sooner than that that country should suffer, this one 
man. be destroyed.— Bringing to life the dead. If any one 
has committed a fault and the king on trying the case has sen- 
tenced him to death, if the person (s0 sentenced) or his ancestors 
have performed any good service to the state; it is right that he 
be pardoned, so that in future he may increase in good actions 
towards the king ;—Thus a king can bring to life the dead. 

Oth. Be affable to all- When the king sits on the throne he 
is like the sun shining in splendour, his countenance ought to be 
sweet like “the sea of honey” ! in presence of his array and let 
him pay respect to all learned men, and to his advisers, and his 
household, in order that by so doing his grandeur and magnificence 
may be increased; that is to say when the king pays respect to 
the learned (the religious) it tends to strengthen religion, when 
the king respects his advisers (ministers) the people will also respect 
them. This is the meaning of the state of the king on his throne ; 
hie is like the full moon surrounded by stars shining in splendour, 
he is held in respect by others and his name will be celebrated. 
A. good king will conduct himself justly to all his people. 

1. Sea of H etical expression | Ronee ) 
Piness, it ia probably aetna trons the dcocription of Eerie nak kate ss 
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10th. Be just and of good repute in all countries, The king 
a Eas merchants a Re benevolent 
care. He ought to encourage friendly relations with neighbou ring 
countries. By attendi to these rales his mame will be celebra 
and his reign will be faultless. 

Treats on the conduct of the king on eight points. 

Ist. The king’s treasury ought to be constantly paying out and 


receiving money without es, ing a single day. 
Qnd. The king ought every day to add toand increase hisgreat- 


3rd. He ought to add to the number of his ministers and de- 
pendants “hot Bor 

4th. To add to the number of his subjects every year. 

Sth. To repair his fort and deepen its ditch every year. 

Gth. To increase his treasure—to obtain musical instruments of 
rare kinds and arms of miraculous power. 

7th. To (endeavour to) succeed in every thing he undertakes. 

Sth. To make his name celebrated abroad so that his reign 


; be perfect. 

With reference to the saying above that the treasury ought to be 
constantly employed in paying out and receiving money, this is the 
interpretation—lst of paying out. The king ought to draw money 
daily to reward such of his servants as perform good actions, to 
give alms to all Fakirs and poor people, and to pay the necessary 
ex of this kingdom. 

d. Of receiving money. The king ought ethan day to 
devise means with justice and without favour for realizing the 
taxes, aa if he does not attend to the business of his revenue the 
people will say what sort of a base king is this. 

And so on in like manner it explains the other 7 points—but 
sufficient has been given to enable your readers to form an opinion 


a to the ; 


lst Chapter. 

On Tuesday the 14th day of Shabaan, in the year of the flight 
1050 (1640) in the reign of eduka Sri Sultan Iskander Mudah,+ 
whom God ve, was published the customs of the kingdom of 
Acheen as follows :— 

© About the time these maxims were written James I of En , Who boasted of 
ws eines Heroes tree eran none 


written for © jiously’ Uberal,- comparison in some points be in favour of the 
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Bentara Blang Rangan gives each year to his majesty the king 
of the world 400 mace (of Gold) and 400 bags of rice. 
Imanji Passek 400 mace and 400 bags of rice. 
Kejaroon Bayu 2 bunkals of gold and 50 bags of rice. 
im Sunjal Gurru, 400 mace and 400 bags rice. 
Hakim Kurong 2 bunkals of gale and 50 bags of rice. 
Som Bali Bilun 1 bunkul 4 mayams of gold * and 30 bags 
Or rice. 
Tahair Kuran Pantei and Hakim Kuran Pantei 8 bunkals of 
gold and 4 coyans of rice. 
The country of Blan Kejeranchi 2 bunkals, 5 mayams of 
gold, 120 kunchas of paddy. 
Kecheroon Muke, 61 kunchas and onemasters taxof 50 kunchas. 
Hakim Pakau 51 kunchas. | 
Kejaroon Mudah the tax to one master, 31 kunchas. 3 
Qnd Chapter. 
These are the regulations for all ships trading to Acheen, the 
Abode of Peace. | 
In the year of the flight of the Holy prophet of the most =e 
God 1045 (1635) on Friday the 15th of Rabialawal, in the middle 
of the day, in an auspicious moment in the reign of Peduka Sri 
Sultan Iskander Mudah,* whom God preserve, was given out the 
custom for all ships trading at Acheen, the abode of peace. 
This is the decree of Sultan Iskander Mudah. | 
Be it known tothe Fortngaeet, Dutch, English, Kling, Arab, 
mgal and all other ships, either ship, sloop, asanah, or any other 
kind of prahu, that if any one trades in any other port, except the 
port of Acheen, without the permission of Sultan Iskander udah, 
whom God preserve, he will certainly be in fault and will be liable 
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to punishment for disobedience to the law here published. + 

Ist. It is the custom for the ships of white men at Christians 
who come to trade at Acheen, to present a piece of broad cloth® 
and a keg of gunpowder on their arrival. This is a compliment-to 
our master, and if the Captain reside on shore the Shahbander 
shall supply him with beef, oil and rice. 


These are the regulations of Acheen, the abode of peace. In the 
ear of the flight 1126 (1716) on Monday the 6th cf Rabialawal, 
y the blessing of God, by the intercession of our prophet Mahomet 

the Apostle of God, may the blessing and peace of God be he 0 
him, and by the miracles of all the prophets, by the munificence of the 
4 friends,* by the grandeurof Sultan Ala Aripeel, Seid Sheik Mahain- 
deen Abdul Kadir Jelane,? by all the princely, sublime and divine 
benedictions, by the victories of the swords of all the saints of God 
and the pees of the servants of God® exalted and humble to the 
setting of the sun (west) by the blessing of the mouth of the 
beloved and favoured of God, the crown of the world, by the 
blessing of the grandeur and magnificence of the favoured Sultan 
Jemal Ool Alm Beder Al Muncer,? a warrior prosperous under 
the shadow of the God of all the world, who reigns on the throne 
of Acheen, the abode of peace, there seated on the Throne of fine 
gold of 10 motus+ set with jewels, pearls and rubies and hung 
around with drapery loaded with precious stones, framed (the 
regulations above) at that time by the commands of our most 
magnificent Master, under whose orders are the Orang Kavahj Sri 
Maharajah Leilah the Panglima of the port, and | ajah Setia 
Mudah the Panghulu of Ghackert as seen in the Silsilah of all 
J ae | | 
ite: tad thee ose haar were personal friends and companions of Mahomet 





incloded all the northern portions of Sumatra sr enaot hers bee Sell coe autres | 
ray teoprptahseen The reasons which actuated the Achinese monarchs in making 
ners, on the Captain of the arriving suerte eine ta taceea kleanalt Y 

As the exadinm of this chapler is characteristic of the general agen pr 


o 
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ginal the musical construction (eo muel at by the Ro 
mughout with gre titude and although the passage is long 
mrt Pixs conciation ta Hoole beonght out a flowing cadence. 

o fi_e writing in our language, serves here In some cases to 
Cicero de Oratoribus, the passage “ commencing” conclones seepe excla- 
. Salk Mahaiadeen Abdul Kader a celebrated Soeffce Saint born at Ghilan 471 


oh EPE 
fi 
ae 
eo Pe 


A. H. bis mother declared that when at the breast he never tested milk 
the fasting month (Ramlaan. ) 

3 The prophet Mahomed. 

9 King of Acheen from A. H. 1115 to 1199. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM TUE MAJELLIS ACHE. a1 


the Rajahs from times of old to the present day, who (the king) 
lives in the observance of the laws of God as written in the Hall of 
Justice, according to the laws and customs of the country, and the 
etiquette observed among kings and nobles, as writteninthe records 
of the Great Hall, one oni ed to hy oe Or Stone | he Bath 
see Commencement of the praph ) b an ya Maha 
Leila Malayu and Rajah detin Muda the Punghula of Ghurgum and 
laced in their Halls at at Passarang Campong Pegu and G st 
Bubo Pumorah; these laws being made in the reign of Peduka 
Sri Sultan Iskander Muda, and (altered and improved in the reign 
of) Peduka Sri Sultan Jemal ul Alm Beder Al Muneer, may God 
increase his glory. 
lst of Duties on Ships. 
For each Guzzerat ship—l0 taels (of gold) and a further duty 
of'8 taelz, and further for every two people on board 1 tael 
ther with 4 baskets of red onions (common onions) and 1 basket of 
white onions ‘arias 
This is to be divided as follows :— 
To the king 10 taels (of gold) with 1 basket of white onions 
and 1 of red onions. 
To the Panglima Bandar, (Captain of the Port,) 1 basket red 
onions. 
To the Punghulu of the night watch—1 basket red onions. 
To the Shahbunder* and the Kalir the king’s agents wlio 
transact the ship’s business, one basket of red onions. 
The division of the separate duty of 8 tails is as follows :—~ 
To the Punghulu Ruang (chamberlain) 1 tael 4 mace. 
To the other officers of the Court 12 mace. . 
To who bring the gold (officers of the port) 4 mace. 
he - guards—2 mace, 
‘Oo Messengers coming to the Court 2 mace. 
To Widows $ wane, 
To the people 1 tael. 
dough bance 4 taels 6 mace to the majuts (children of the king's 
For each Kling and Bengal ship a duty of 10 taclsand a further 
mie? of 8 taels. = : 
To be divided as above. 
And so on for other descriptions of ships and prahus. 
Of Ships Sailing. 
Por each ship outward bound 2 taels to be divided as follows :-— 
To the Courtiers 3 mace, soldiers 2 mace, collectors 1 mace, 
messengers 2 mace, widows 1 mace. 


of Indie “HF OF customs and king’s trading agents ; in Achoen generally a native 





oe TRANSLATIONS FROM THE MAJELLIS ACHE. 


The remainder to the Majuts—(children of the k daughters). 
In sddition to Ghose dation tm gold there are others i sid; Seciiats 
fixed proportion of the cargo 

An extract from the rls of et uet err ceremony observed in 
Se Cent ae been eireaey ee give a fair idea on that 
subject. There is a table of cia el is the Majellis which 
extends over 5 or 6 pages closely written, but unfortunately the 
notes made of it have been lost. 


—_—_—S——— 
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ARTICLES COLLECTED BY THE LOCAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF SINGAPORE FOR THE EXHIBITION 
OF ARTS AND INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
Ist Collection. 

N. B.—The prices are given in British currency for the conveni- 


ence of parties in England, the exch being calculated 
ut four shillings and ere pence per Spanish Dollar. : 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 




















Remarks, 





ol ac Calne pate trot 

ing an seovanabhe should apt in the fire like 
Sting adour.A very likels 
So oneed on the better uali- 
thes ical val placed on the better quall- 


1563 4 [bs avoird. 
(ei Ibs. 
£5 24 Gd per 133 4 Tbs. 


neste of the Hiv undo eecnienia,collec- 
ted chiefly in the Lime-stone caverns of 
the south coasts of Java and the ishonds to 
the enstward a5 far as Arru, near New 
Guinea. Highly esteemed in China for 
their supposed nutritious and restorative 
properties. #0 29 Gl per lb avoir. 

-«]£0 ts 444d per Ib. 


3a Id per Ib. 


. eter eo of hth de Hoche or Edible sea- 
Pag ry rocks that are 
covered by by It is moch used for 

a kind of feily which ishighly ei 
beth by Europeans & natives aie 






le B = Vests fa 
(1st quality) 







gur-Agar 
Oia ih 


Agr -Agn k 1 one » Mucassar 
(2nd auality? (Celebes) 
: ar he 1 7" 
Iz t cheer or Sen baer 


‘| An Edib ae ie ees oiled also becke da 
mer, collected in uantities through 
out the Indian piste espec 

among the eastern islands. China is the 
ee pal, Indeed almost oe eee market. 


There ore man 
120 73 Gd er lee 





£5.06 0d eee Ths. 









pus Uae for ming sap oF juice of an artocar- 
Hird-lime. Gee 
o. 158 & 230, 


ed in Chins, where it is said to be 
used for fla he Chinese camy or, 
un terior Orticts saned frome ut 


++|Muach used in Europe in the composition 
of Frankincense. 

-+| As found In the veins or layers, 

Gaielver of the soil and pebbles. 


Washed pre to emel 
Stones foun role pubes orate The voliene 
avers. 


ISeparated from the stiff fibres. 
Prepared for manufacture or exportation. 
a4 sennit or coarse line, for make 


or cables, 
Matera‘ ene from the leaf of the 
Piel gs be ee ae Prooem, 


» of the Indian Archi lores 
its nestin hives os 
pepe y actus ke tree, hi 


BY 

















-/Thia article Is not yet collected for com- 
mercial purposes, in fuct its existence on 
the island has ed recently been sseer= 
tained. Parties in England St eat 
with the propertios of this artic] 
render good service by hy sending out pre 
culars os Sto lin onal » na it is 
stated the Malays oresdhgc nt le 
the jungle of the Peninsula, 


Malacca =. Morinda umbellata. Used extensively as 
jared dye throughout the Archipelago, 


~,|8eeNo. 110. 111, £0 Ga Bd per 154 1-3 Ihe 
Furnishes = yilow dye. 13s Gl per 


. |For Tanning leather, nets, and cloth, 
£0 Os el per 15:3 1-3 Ibs, 


FURNITURE Woops, 


m Wile Lind 








ssoco & SESEE SSSSES 















No| Name of Article" Pa 


The Amboyna wood of commerce. 

table slab, 7 ft. in, | aft, Sia brand 
Imported in consid ~~ qenantities mito 
the Molucens were Hritish poases: 
the importation has ceased with the 
gation of our intercourse with th 
lands. This wood, which is very 








o- 
fa~ 





78) Kayu Buka 
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USEFUL WOODS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 





Place of Pro-|_ 
| dwetion.. 















00' Hilion Wan : 
101 Tonka ayer viii 
102 . 


much used in caulkin ta a snd sot 
| UVeed aa floats for ing neta, 


SSSEES 


«| Mf 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, AND SUBSTANCES MANUFACTURED 
FROM NATIVE PRODUCE. 


No| Name of Article, | aoe re Remarks. 
| Paddi or ries in the Malacea 







Do. prot yam .'M 
126/(a) Dammar Batu : 
& resin. 





Considered as a del aml much prized 
for fia sieiritictas cutter 


5 


Taw material imported from Su- 
Bocwey aad. SplghhGution Ia 


H 
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TEXTILE MATERIALS AND FABRICS. 











No| Name of Article. | sie aot | Remarks, 
157) Tall Teli Resi in its/Siugapore Ttomi is a kind of nettle the rind of which 
cates fishes a thread remarkable for | 
Ee ion) Sings and arabillty, See Noa. 237 & ik Hl 
Bark of the Trap-|Singapore w 
ag furnsbes he Gutta used is hird- apa 


, and nets, see No. 20. 





Grd do $0. 0. 2 her 


ae a ee 


6, Ad per bondle of 63 hanks 
ee th abd. ber banda of G4 do. 
Malay Penin-|M Ee 
-jaaine Pen Mt t or 
[Malay Penin-|Stanafact 


pam etehen an. | per do. aroird. 
*@nd do 





Worn by field labourers and exported to 
Ceram and New Guinea. 

Borneo, N. W.| Manufactured from native produce by the 
Coast. Dyak 


tribes. 
do. do 
do, do 
MalayPeningu-| imbreidered with gold thread 
4 " 1) i ; 
Main ey do ilo, 
‘ Penis do do. 
: Malay Peatsu- do do. 
179|Salendong or Shaw!/Timoe Li ) Timor is the most remote of the Eastern 
islands in | 


Noa. 171 to a4 inel.) yaks of ufacture is 

hiently © t antiq must 
cay i nisoduend bait before he of Java of 
the present thme, which is of Hindu origin. 





No| Name of Article. | I war ed | Remarks. 
In this specimen the cotton and : 
the ie of Timor. The silk threads 
re prc a are made from raw-sllk impor- 


180) Salendong or Scarf. remmge pliner Cotton and dyes of native Browth. “s 
|bara, E. Const}; alk Eaaportad fhe continent pe i 










Silk and cotton mixed. 


| All the materials of native production, 


(3 pieces). For adorning the heads of 


Hand-loom on which the Bugis sarongs 
are made, with cloth in the tae 
pilin ending te the accompanying 

accompany ins 
model { o. 100) S parts of wich a 
tered to to correspond with those on the 


+f 


-|For n | Pine-apple thread. 





2 PANCY MANUFACTURES. 
200 Biri Box. .|Sumatra of lac- 
or a 
| do. sorgh ariel eted. 
OK) do. | do, Of Kaya Buka lous to being Lac- 
205, Writing Box, a ae = 
907 Small lacquered box| 40. 
208) do. «| do 
200) do. do. 
210) dao, ‘| da, 
11} do. do, 
212) do, | do, 
sac Water- 
i ee 
2HjSalverorTray . Singapore ee the them alay wood 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL IMPLEMENTS kc. 





No! Name of Article. vod Fe ci Remarks, 






Tin tenting we she sok wometaes 


pad Bessy oma 
| rawn by one or two buffaloes and em 
ployed in rig ofan atc and Lally 


“41| Model of a Harrow. 





the ground that has already been broken 
do up by the plough, 
Hh very § | oe am the field- 
labourers of the Straits sett te 28 
de Mend Ss cenatan tha liad vs 
and besadewood | from lands that have | 
jallowed to lic fallow, preparatory to re- 
cultivation. 
do. 
«2°. 
ido, Instrument with moveable blade ealeula- 
ted to serve both as axe and adze, 
dio. Boring Instrument. A semi-rotutory m 
rement is iven by moving the eylindriea! 
Py [resce raph up god down the shaft. 
s) do | ised in squaring timber. 
Sumatra [A= 
cheen | 
do 
--«lIn very general use among the nati 
who are nearly all cotisumert of betel-ont 
bean lanitated by tho hema seckh ce 
| the bor cbr 
fis Mack. Ome manuiacturer 
Sih a Sings pore ee 8 
a2 -|Bawian or Bu- 
Id.[Jave 





SS 





Borneo [Banjar|Made of Palm tree 





Basket-work. 
MODELS OF NATIVE VESSELS. 







man!) Carri anime ee The oF platiorn 
| to the end, is used as a bridge {oF beerdag ee 








No. II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COLLECTION. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 





<} per pl. of L&d}iba avoird, 


“| Used in washing. 
-|A resin used instead of pitch for paying 





a by the natives of Javaond Ball 
83 a coametie for rubbing over the sy 





rom the Neighbourhood of Mount Ophir. 


oer 


fi 
if 








AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS AND SUBSTANCES MANUFACTURED 
PROM NATIVE PRODUCE. 


; Palut Ric Rice of the Malays, see No 127, Ist 


; Dark variety. 

Ground nut. Moch cultivated in the 
meighbourhood of the sugar itations, 
where the refuse, after the oll bes been ex- 


do 
do 
da 
da 
do 
do 
do 
do 














| Prepared from the lemongrass 


a Used for lamns, and ' = 
|e bottoms of ships. eee 
from the Ground-nut No 38. 


- Grown in considerable 
Gove = quantities on the 





eS al battery 
Same as No, 71. = eT 


76) Tron 
77| Essential Oils 


Tete 


47 





Made of hor. 

do 
Of various sizes, turned from ivory, bone, 
and born, 
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re Place of pro- 
fol Name of Article | ce of pro ie 









whist=- 


These boxes were received after the No 1 
er bens comple, but in time to be 
by the * Inglewood” see No. 








:|This form of box can on be nae the 
per Presented by H. H. the Sultan 


Form peculiar tothe Rajah Mula or beir- 
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IMPLEMENTS AND ARTIOLES OF DOMESTIC UsE" 


Place of | | i - 
nel Name of Article. | Production. Remarks. 
ae ‘ 








.|Made of the Gammoti Fibre. — 
«(Instrument used for boring wood. 
«Made from the bark of the Kasumbea. 










“or setting rice 
vel | used t 
for Melny — £3 80 Ormamen 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPENDIX. 
sptonisaiary Collection bad boon arracel ee Sotieed from Labuan after 
Rona ier rot lovecriea be wag sth Those articles adapted for overland 
List of Aiea collected by the Tahian Government for the Ex- 
hibition of Industry of all Nations, and forwarded to Singapore 
to be incorporated with the collection from that place. 





..|Ditto ditto . 


"| Ditto ditto | ¢ Addi 







) The Arms of the E Chief * 
ie Ditto ditto , hi 


Owdin,” presented him to the La- 
tReet 


.| | Swords nsed by the [anun 
| et er by plrates on 
sed by the Dusuns or HO! Tribes. 


NATIVE MANUFACTURES. 





No 





; Place of Pro- 








-| Ditto. 

aes ee ey oe Pantene eae dit 
-| Manufactured by [anuns, » Rey cin. 
Seem nt eee 


ne 
ies 


a 
ease & 


AGHICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


ee 





a Made and ased by Dusuns. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 








of te sage pal Iatengatat -|Abondant smog onpemabtie wy et ee 
Harbour of Ease vend’ ES Mat tart unl blasts 
\Tanjong Ku-|From a vein from 12 to 15 feet in thick- 


-| Mengutal |]Grown and prepared by the Natives of the 


- LJ 





«| Mount 

oath of the From thick vein. 
») From bed of the ph ait cee 
Rianguey riter.!Vcin about 10 fect thick. 


“ol 





Place oe 
os | 





=" | Rmits 1 fragrance & is burned as incense. 


Baron since 


* 


vi 


= ms 4&8 
2 2 » 


ef Ripens in 9 months from the time of plant 


*" All grown on the sides of hills. 


. Made from the ashes of the Ni _ 
* fa extensive tae amongst the nati 
Eoerion: 


..| Extracted from the nut of various species 
fj fee neety el pret 


SSSSSS FF SSSSSSESSSESESSSS 


. .|Used as a Medicine ty the Chinese. 
» Found very efficacious in cases of Rhea- 
ia [matiem 





sesso 





IjKeyu Ar AH about @ 

oa He mie aa io 

4] ,, Beneoola .| do : do 

5| \) Leda Karbau.| do : do 

6} », Oobah «| do bare sed a dyelog dalle 
med in dyeing dull 

Tl on sak paloean do 

8| 4 Palah palawaa| do | eight ft ameter 18 inc, 

M2 Ena] Sit eeesen mati 

it ss Plye a af do . : 6 i i oa . t iu 

13] '’ Kalam Pappa| do » —- SO feet by 2 feet. 

14] ,, Tioro | do 19 0 to M t by 3 feet. 


ae 





Nel Name of Article. | Place of pro- ji 





vu Tobah tobah) Labuan eight 30 feet by 5 feet. 
16| Kay Jamber do -|Height 30 feet by 2 feet. 
mae do ch OO feet by 18 inches. 
recoil ie (agus 00 feet by 2 feet 
i. wo a to 
Barogan | do » 2 feet by 1 fout. 
Gadin | do Yer 25 feet to 30 feet by 1 foot. 
an Rangial do | Qo te 100 tet by 4 t05 feet 
apor! | a * 0 to 100 fee to 5 
mie A thes -| 3, 80 to 120 fect by 5 to G feet. 
os uing do -| o  TOfeetby3 fret. 
» Kruing Utan-| do ep on oF eek br Bh Soe 
»  apur do -| ys 8 to 190 feet by 5 feet. 
s» Samuck do -| a» 90 fest by 2 fect—used in dying 
» Ranges do -| 95 20 feet by 18 inches—nsed in com- 
Arroo do 0 fet by Seat 
Plye (root of)| do 2) | | 
Fr } feet 
: Bidarrn do » «=—._-s BO feet rh ct wan 
» Kamoning -| do a»  G@ inches in diameter. 
» Arang do -|Grows to large size on the mainland of 
» Liman Liman) do . 6 inches diameter. 
Name | | do . 
do do 
k foe: do A 
| Jampalore or 
Jati China | do | by 18 inches, 
Kayu Sampilow do by 20 inches, 
= do cf + feet—An oll ls expressed from 
» Benatore bukit) do 70 feat by 3 feet. 
40 Samela do 50 feet by 2) feet. 
47| Madang sisik do ; 
Kalim pupa tandck| do 2 to 15 feet by 18 inches, 
I do by 2 feet. 
7 lode da do, 
s2Niong tena sd rae Aedes? of palm. 
do fent do. 
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NOTES AT PINANG, Ki1DAH ke. 
Hr J. BR. Logan. 

Pinang, September 1850. Visited Kamponz Burmah and 
sxuntnel the heads of some Burmese, it ioe 

1. Rounded lozenge, nose broad and flat at root like Mintire, 
nang at bottom, face larze, forehead narrow, month full, top 
and back of head flatand at right ancles, f-om a little above the 
navel to a little below the knee elaborate tatooing of birds, mon- 
keys, floral designs &e., body stout and short but trunk lone. 
- A girl 5 years old of Tavai parents. Square head, nose as 
No. I. . 


3. A young man—face oblong, large—small forehead,—a 
Binua head. . 

4. <A young man, a po face, nose hieher, anzle of jaw 
more thrown out so ag to form a greater approach to a true or 
an lozenge. 

‘he eyes of all remarkably bright and agreeable. The lips 
have a good humoured expression. On the whole very like some 
varieties of the Malay, Binua, and Daya’. | 

As it was desirable to fix approximately the positions of the 

ifferent mountains of the mainland in order to define more ac- 

curately the river basins, I ascended ‘the Great Hill to get their 
bearings from it. Their outlines were too much obscured by 
clouds to distinguish them from each other and after waiting some 
time I descended. The change on plunging from the cool moun- 
tain air into the close heated layer that covers the plain was very 
strong, and much more marked than the diminution of the tem- 
perature during the ascent. By the barometer I made the height 
of the hill from the road at the bottom to be 2,379 fect, 
_ Strong southerly winds preventing my immediate return to 
Salangor, I resolved to collect all the information I could get about 
the wild tribes of this part of the Peninsula and to px tpone if 
necessary my southern excursion to another season. I therefore 
availed myself of Mr Blundell's obliging offer of the gun-boat, 
and on the Oth September left Pinang for Kidah at4d a. mw. Light 
winds retarded us till the afternoon w a squall helped us for a 
time, but after it passed we made no better progress than before 
and in the evening were obliged to anchor at Pulo Bunting. 

,l0th Sept. In the morning we reached the mouth of the 
Kidah which being very shallow we anchored off the village of 
Kwala Kidah a little above the ruined and neglected fort, till 
the flood made, when we proceeded ap tis river. 

Ist Reach.—8. W. by W, at the bend and on the left side pasa 
the village of Sabrar Nonis consisting of about 15 houses, one 
only of which is of considerable size. Tt belongs to Wan Sme, is 
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surrounded by a pagar and had a pran before it, from which 

signs of wealth it would appear that he is the principal man of the 
ace. 

2. N. E. by N. Elephant hill seen over the top. On the right 

side at the bend Kampong Bindahara about 6 houses and a small 

feeder, 5. Kubang Hotan, up which, about an hour's pull, is 

Rennes Rotan Glam, a few heveea: | . 

3. E. 8. E. a distant mountain over the head. A small creek, 
S. Rusa, near head. 

4. 1h. 16'S. fora few minutes, then 8S. E.; lh. 30’ N. by E.; 
1. 38’ N. N. E; 1.49 N. by W; 1.48 N. E. long; 2h. 8.; 
2.8 long E. 8. E. the nipa now more abundant and with larger 
leaves, on the right 8. Mirjang ; 2.18’ E.N.E. Elephant hill seen 
N. by W. At the head of the reach on the right bank a egg 
plain comes into view, A bend to the N. then 2.25 E. N. 
coconuts seen over a fringe of nipas and jungle. Near the head 5. 
Mplam 2.32 E. the nipas are now very fine and large; 2.35 N. E. 
by N. mountains over the hesd—houses on the right bank; 2.40 
houses al eapaarg a great plain on the left bankinterpersed with 
belts of trees and Ganong Jirai rising from it to the south. 

The houses proved to be the of Alor-Sta," the usual 
residence of the chiefs, I sent my Malay jurutulis to the Kota, 
and after some time he returned with a Malay and Eling, who 
brought a message from two of the mantris to the effect that the 
Raja was absent but they would be glad tosee me. I walked 
through a long narrow muddy lane, with dirty and slovenly atta 
shops on each side in several of which cloths were piled up, while 
most exhibited only the usual beret commodities. At the end 
of the vilene ee cromen 6 set -like creek by a dilapidated 
wuoden platform and presently turning to the right saw, a little 
way before us, the ruinous brick wall of Kota-Sta. Projecting for 
a considerable Jength outside of this was a new wooden house of 
which only the pose and roof were finished. The wood work 
was of large and fine pieces of timber and more like a substantial 
aad than a Malayan edifice. In the middle of this, amongst 
planks and caw dust, a few chairs were placed, and my arrival being 
intimated the mantris came out of the Kota and welcomed me. 
One of them, an old man, reminded me that he had been in attend- 
ance to give evidence on the trial of Taanku Mahomed Saad, a 
nephew of the late king, who was prmaied at Pinang for 

leged piracies ten years ago. The other was a young man whose 
cgay en Pra mys Reet eg 
L gent by Tuanku Dai on political business to Singapore. T 
Raja, they told me, was living in seclusion some distance up the 
river from fear of small pox, it would take me 2 days to reach 

ee : tation ‘ave phonetically waited by placing 
Speke Gat the duel comotionss ommlittis the F while the final a itetewe the 
abropt accent with o naso-guttural tone. Hence the name has been written Alostar. 
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him and I would find no Simange. They proposed to forward a 
letter of introduction to him which I had received from Mr Blun- 
dell, and requested me to wait at Alor-Sta till they heard from 
him. Fearing delay and considering that the best way of accom- 
plishing my object would be to place myself as ncar the Raja as 
possible and then communicate with him, I told them I would g 
up with the tide as far as I could without breaking through the 
line of panied cone ie promised to send me a guide 
and I returned to the & - ornit long conversation which the 
resent unhappy position of Kidah prevents my repeating. In 
the night Terral to Pangkalan Bukit nwa and in the 
morning found we were lying off a watch house where men were 
stationed to enforce the pantang, which proved to be only a quaran- 
tine, for boats that arrive during the day are allowed to proceed up 
at night. The guide not being suffered to go further, the letter 
was entrusted to one of the mata-matas on guard. As different 
canoes arrived, each was made fast at this Pangkalan, so that the 
spot otherwise solitary, for there was no house near it, became a 
busy scene, some of the new comers lounging about and chatting, 
some cooking their breakfasts and some bargaining with the mata- 
mates for dried fish which they had prepared in considerable 
uantities and stuck round the watch shed. The bank of the river 
or a breadth of twenty or thirty paces is left uncultivated and is 
covered with grass and clumps of brushwood, with occasional trees. 
On its land side runs continuous belt of bambus. I landed and 
making my way through the bambus, by one of the numerous 
openings left for the passage of men and cattle, stood on the side 
a magnificent plain which I can only compare to one of the wide 
plains o Bengal, for there is nothing like it inthe rest of the Penin- 
Bula. ée whole is an immense paddy field, broken at great inter- 
vals by clumps and belts of trees, but only a small part is now under 
culture, In some places ploughs were at work drawn by buffalocs 
and oxen, and in others the women were already planting out the 
young paddy. I strolled down the bank till I came to a succession 
of houses. The Malays here said that the plain was inferior in 
fertility to Province Wellesley, which they thought was accounted 
for by the latter being new land and the former old. The average 
produce here is about one kuncha per orlong while the newer 
nd, that nearer the sea, asat Alo’ Sta, yields about 2 kunchas. 
Some of ” Malays had lived in ee Province, and although they 
preferred their present situation they complained of the arbitrary 
and irregular demands that were als oa these time and labour, 
several being called away at present for instance to procure 
materials for the Raja's house and aid in its erection. 
_ The reach in which we weredetained, Rantau Alor Gann,is a very 
long one. While the Siamese occupied the country their chief place 
of residence was on its bank. It is close npon the hilly country, 
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which is seen rising in several short ranges on the N.E. The neareal 
is a bold runge called Bukit Malan (bearing 38° 40’ from the bank 
opposite Panckallan Bukit Pinang.) A more rounded range ad- 
vances from belind it to the north, tts hizhest point being 24° 10’, 
Between the summits of these two ranges, mountains are seen in 
the distance in three distinct ranges. More to the ea 65° 
20, is a single sharp hill called B, Tinggi. The only hill seen 
rising from the plain to the west of “north is Bukit Tun- 
jang, 443° 30° where Tunku Anum resides. While I was 
taking these bearings a neat boat shot rapeily round the 
head of the reach and approached the prau. On descending I 
found in it one of the mantris, Wan Mot, an easy, good-natured, 
and polite gentleman, who said he had been went by Tuanku Daj 
to receive me and invite me to visit him, his boat bein at my 
service, Leaving the prau to follow I went up inthe boat, The 
river a3 it becomes more shallow, changes its character from that 
of a canal to a pleasant stream Howing with variable depth over 
a sandy bottom, The banks above Rantau Alor Gann are very 
agreeable, being sandy more than muddy, with wary outlines, 
regular in height, and covered with brushwood, bambus and fruit 
trees, marking the transition from the alluvial dain to the hivher 
and more ancient land. The residence of the unku is at Bukit 
Pinang, where the banks are high. He received me ina small 
bungulow, or rather balai, built over the river, his house being 
higher on the bank, The dais was carpeted and farnished with ny 
table and two chairs. His four sons, interesting boys, decked out 
for the occasion with gold chains, cloth of silk and gold 4c. wera 
placed on the oe ae beside us, while Wan Mot and soine other 
mantris occupied the lower floor. His welcome was extremely kind. 
He regretted his inability to procure a Slmang, as the race did 
not now frequent the interior of the Kidah basin, and recommendes 
mé to ascend the Muda or the Krian where they still had their ha 
They have long deserted the Ian and other streams of Ganong 
Jirai, mentioned in Mr Anderson's notices of the Simang as being 
frequented by them. Understanding that I wished to see the tomha 
of his ancestors at Langar he ordered six Ko oor to be got ready 
and desired his eldest son, Tunkn Ahm 1, with Wan Mot and a 
number of followers to conduct me to the place. Our path lay at 
first along the bank of the river but we soon left it and, after 
passing over some dry and undulati ‘ground covered with 
and trees, we atruck across the paddy plains, the elephants splashit 
through the water and mud when the fields Were not yet slanted, 
and Posing their ste rr along the narrow batas or embankments 
wh young y already grew. The elephants were in 
good discipline, hardly once sncceeding ia their occasional attempts 
to snatch a trunkful of the paddy, but a young one which 
trotted at its mother's heels was constantly trespassing. It 
was amusing to see the hasty manner in which it gathered 
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a last mouthful and then trotted off, whon disturbed in its 
piltering by the angry cries of the mahouts. The Malay howduh 
is merely a large pack saldle with a curved canopy of plaited 
rattan work over it, and handles, ( telinga, ears, as they call them) 
before and behin’, which the sitter seizes and holds on by, when 
ascending or descending the bank of a nullah or other abrapt 
ground. After a ride of some hours, mostly across paddy fields, 
we entered a wooded tract and crossing a nulla, formerly the bed 
of the Kidah river, dismounted beside the tombs. They are 
enclosed by an old brick wall and are not remarkable for their 
size or workmanship, while the absence of all inscriptions detracts 
fiom their interest. Those of Tunku Abdulla, his father the late 
unfortunate king, and two of his predecessors were pointed ont, but 
I sawnone of the ancient rulers of the Hindu regime, as I had been 
led to expect. We returned by a nearer route in which we crossed 
several nullas, some so deep that the smaller elephants had to swim. 
It was evening before we arrived at Bukit Pinang, where I found the 
prau waitng and the crew feasting on one of two oxen which the 
Tunku had presented to me. In the evening I again visited him 
at his request and had a conversation of some hours, in which he 
fully explained his position and prospects. I counselled submission 
and advised him to cultivate the good will of re British authorities 
and cautiously avoid giving any umbrage to his present superiors, 
the ronpeiaad The little hope 7 had to offer of any senpiervoaiene 
in his posi'ion seemed to be dependent on his orange adhering 

to this policy and waiting events. The uncertainty of his tenur 
and the character of the Siamese government, filled him with 
apprehension, not so much for himself as for his children, and I 
could not listen to him, look on the anxious expression of his face, 
and recollect the misfortunes which his family and country have 
endured since they became allied to us, without feeling pity for 
him and sorrow for the part our government has tho be fit to 
take. At an early hour next morning I proceeded down t river, 
furnished with a letter from the Tunku to his Pangulu on the 
Krian, where I had determined on going in preference to the 
Muda, the ascent of which is difficult and slow, Si the rapidity 
of its current. 
It is much to be regretted that this magnificent plain, which is 
eapable of supporting a very large and prosperous population, and 
at no distant date numbered about 100,000 inhabitants, should remain 
in its present condition, more a great wild than a cultivated land. Its 
proximity to Pinang and the unlimited supplies of rice, catile and 
all other kinds of native provisions which it is capable of affording,* 
gine us @ strong interest in promoting its gradual return to its 
ormer productiveness, While the government remains precarious, 
" In Eiteh oxen coat from $3 to $4: buifaloes $5 to 86; fowls $2 to $9 the 
a 


cents) paddy is mow at $3 but after harvest $2 per kuncha, the firth part of 
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as at present, there is little et of its acquiring a large and 
settled opulation. When the Mala chistes aaeisd. coves os 
their reduced state, a number of the old inhabitants followed them, 
but a large proportion of the Malays who had obtained lands in 
Province Wellesley or emigrated to more distant places, and of 
those who had wn to manhood since the Siamese invasion, 
preferred to remain in their adopted homes. The present popaiation, 
a4 fo 








according to Tunku Dai and some of his mantris, is lows:— 

Kidah plain 

Tuarke Dai's provinee........ 4,500 

Tuanku Anum's.......00.0. .. 2,000 

6,500 

oe COPE Cr er Pape erg iran 1,300 

PON 2:0 vens's cewek ever ceURee 2,500 

Sralisiiret cow) eles 1,000 

11,300 


The territory under Tunku Dai's government is the southern and 
most valuable portion of Kidah, extending from the Muda to the 
Kidah, and embracing also the northern of the basin of the 
latter as far up the river as Bukit Pinang, cecaa which the right 
or north bank is subject to Tunku Anum, a line running in a 
northerly direction to Alor Che Madi forming the boundary. 
The jurisdiction of the latter extends from the right bank of the 
Kidah, above B, Pinang, to Purlis, which is a separale province, 
as is also Situl. 

No tribute of any kind is at present exacted by the Siamese, 
but the Bunga Mas, which costs about three thousand dollars, is 
sent to Bangkok every third year, 

The native currency is the fra, a small round coin of tin with a 
hole Past ap centre, 160 of which are a tali, 8 tali being equivalent 
to a collar. 

The following are the names Fe BL ag ook hb olga 
we passed in ascending the Kidah, those mar i i being on the 
ef Pk descending andi the others on the right. | | 

ilah, Kota, Alor Malaka, Sabrang Nonia J, Sungi 
ke ree a es Ts 

anjang |, Tilo’ Chi 1 ‘ebingan | oe ong oF 

ore (a la bempeas on this stream) Mamplam, Kwala 
Bitimbai J, Trus Panda 7, Tros Tunku Hassan, oo eee 
S. Limbong J, Alo’ Sta and Kota Sta, Alor Male J, Tilo’ 
Ian, a Bada, Kanchut, Data Bindahara’s tombs, Lubo 
boii aior Se Madu l, Pumpong, Alor Mahi, Suka Menanti, 
Alor Mira I, Ana’ Bukit J, Alor Gsstne: Alor Singjaya /, Alor 
Che Madi, Alor Ganu, Bukit Pinang i, T. Dai's Kam | 4 


Bukit Tiggi, B. Lingkwas J, K. Derang i, Padang Luar |, Kota 
Mangheo, "B. Karbas Dorking i, K. “ietah, & war b Ke K. 
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Korang Itam, K. Jeni, K. Indrang ! (road to Blimbing) K. 
Tikai. The stream is now small, ete, Sule Padang Tra. 
On the right it is put by 8. Sauwi. From the Kwala to B. 
Pinang may be reckoned 12 hours pull. From B. Pinang to 
Padang Tra is said to take a day and a half, thence to Pulai 4 
days, and from Pulai to Prangin Patani half a day. On the 
boundary there is a remarkable mountain called Bukit Sabla, very 
step on the Kidah side and flat, forming a cultivated plain, on 
the’ Patani side, 

This sisit to Kidah and my subsequent excursions enabled 
me to see Grnong Jirai on all sides save the east. From all 
points of view it is long and bold, which so far confirms the 
of the Malays that its base is of a square form. It seemed to me 
however that it has a considerably greater extension from N.W. to 
S. E. than in the opposite direction, Its western face rises directly 
from the sea and its successive ridges and ravines come fully into 
view as we pass between cane and Kidah. On all other Biles it 
is surrounded by the flat alluvial plain and must undoubtedly have 
once been an island like its sister mountain of Pinang. The 
western face has regular slopes at its N. and 8. ends but between 
them is much broken, presenting a totally different appearance 
from the granitic mountains, insular ae | peninsular, between 
Pinang ait Slapspers, The slopes clothed with smooth surfaces 
of forest are in many places suddenly interrupted by steep descents 
on which the vegetation is rougher. Some of these great scaura 
present precipices of bare rock. I counted six of these precipices, 
and a sends white streak on the face of one of them was seen 
through the glass to be a waterfall. The whole appearance of the 
mountain was such as a great stratified mass would: present after 
being long worn by the sea, and I think it can only be accounted 
for by supposing that it emerged slowly, and that its gullies and 
cliffs were gradually elevated into their present position of security 
from the further assaults of the waves. Its a pt descents and 
sharp angles resemble Tioman more’ than the purel granitic 
mountains, and I have no doubt that it will be found like it to ba 
mainly composed of stratified rock more or less indurated and 
metamorphosed by plutonic action, but whether it will be seen 
actually passing into granite as in Tioman cannot of course be 
—— 

he Malays of Kidah some characteristics to an observer 
coming from the south of the Peninsula which are worth 
mentioning. In features they more often approximate to the 
eastern negro typethan the southern Malays, and I was particularly 
struck by the repeated occurrence of the deep nasal depression of 
the ings, Australians and Papuans. Small heads, with all 

features as it were contracted and compressed, are common. 
The mngnage ia the same as that of the south, peculiarities of 
expression being the only distinction, but of these there are a 
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considerable number. The pronunciation however is very different, 
that of the purer Kidah oe being guttural like the inland 
tribes of the south but not harshly so. The ris the Northumbrian 
burr. Words are much compressed, the syllables being pronounced 
in a short abrupt manner, and the same habit appears in the 
contraction of polysyllabic Mahomedan names, Ma for Mahamed, 
Mot for Mahmul, Sme’ for Ismail &c. The monosyllabic 
tendency is also evinced in their choice of words. Since there is 
no doubt that Kidah derived its Malay population from the south 
of the Peninsula, this tendency must be attributed to the influence 
of the older tribes, whose language retains much more of an 
Ultraindinn character than the proper Matay. 

I etted that the time at my disposal did not allow of my 
ele for a few days to the northwurd. A number of points 
and islands rising sharply and abruptly frem the sea, as Elephant 
hill does from the plain, and the deeply serrated outlines of some 
of the Lankawis, all at a short distuneé from Kwala Kiilah, 
shewed that I hod reached the latiiude in which the Peninsula 
ceases to present only sandstones ond clays barren of organic 
remains, and begins to abound in limestone in which they are 
plentifully preserved, 

SUNGI KRIAN. 


Owx the 15th I started for the Krian furnished with a letter from 
Mr Blundell to Wan’ Sme the rece on the Pera’ side, whom [ 
intended to visit before going up the river to the kampong of the 
Kidah Pasgulu who is also named Sme. Failing to procure a 
guide to Bagan Tiang, which I learned at Pulo Kra was the resi- 
dence of the Pera’ Pangulu, and eo proachable at high water 
on account of the broad mud bank which extends along the coast, 
I was obliged, when overtaken by night before we Fached d Kwala 
Krian, to proceed at once into the latter. Next morning I stopped 
at the house of a near relative and representative of the Pera’ 
a Spe and begged him to forward the letter, with an intimation 
of the cause of my not delivering it in ‘ilar and a request that 
any Simanys that could be procured on his side of the river might 
be brouht down to Bukit Tunggal, where my prau would be 
anchored. We then went up the river which is cultivated and 
inhabited throughout on the right bank, and partially on the left. 
Besides numerous clumps and continnoas belts of fruit trees with 
detached houses and some small villaces, we passed two European 
sugar plantations, one having a neat bungalow close to the river. 
When I visited the Krian some years ago there was nothing to 
distinguish it from a purely Malayan river, and this character was 
further impressed by the presence of the Bindahara of Pera’ with 
a small feet. Now, shortly after emerging from the mangroves, 
we passed a village with a Police tannah at the end of a road which 
connects it with the northern part of the Province and here serves 
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to convey to the river the produce of two large and flourishing 
suvar estates immediately behind the village. t was late before 
wereached Bukit Tunggal, the limit of Province Wellesley, and we 
had some difficulty in finding the house of the Kidah Parngulo 
which lies near the foot of the hull a little way beyond the boundary. 
He came on board, read Tanku Dai'sletter and promised to despatch 
a canoe up the river before day break in search of Simangs. 
Next morning he visited me again and was very friendly and 
communicative. In the forenoon, when I was going down the 
river to visit Kampong Sungi Papar, a large boat followed by a 
smaller one, both full of men, passed us. This peeing to be the 
Pera’ Panguln, who, on receiving Mr Blundell's letter last night, 
had sprageresy ange directing « long canoe of small draught 
to be sent after him to take me up the river. This was more than 
I had asked or expected, and I could not place myself in his hands 
without offending the Kidah Pasyuluand Tunku Dai. I thanked 
him heartily for his kindness, regretted that he had taken the 
trouble of coming up in person, and begged that I might not be 
the occasion of detaining him when he had no doubt important 
affairs to attend to at Bagan Tianz, explaining that my intention 
was toremain at B. Tuggal in the prau, where I could with most 
facility make vocabularies of the languages of any i nangs that 
might be procurable on the Pera’ or Kilah sides of the river. 
He saiil that Simangs were found in all the rivers of Pera’ and 
were of three kinds, the Sunang Paya who frequented the low 
and marshy allnvium between the sca and the hills, the Simang 
Bukit who wandered in the forests of the hills, and the Sakai who 
were confined to the mountains of the interior, There are some 
Simang Paya at Bagan Tiang and he has one domesticated in his 
house. While we were conversing, a Pera’ man passing down 
was hailed by the Panguln and told him that at present all the 
Krian Simangs were in the Kidah pha) & The Pangula asked 
what had led to this, and he replied that they were accustomed to 
wander about at will, being under no jurisdiction and ready to work 
for a time for any Malay whochose to employ them. The Panguln 
‘is a Patani man who fled when his country was devastated 
by the Siamese. He is an active trader and has been a frequent 
visitor of Singapore. According to him there are thousands of 
Simangs in the interior of Patani, Travgganu, Kilah and Pera’. 
They abound wherever the country is covered with forest and 
there are few or no Malays. In the afternnon the Pargula 
returned to Bagan Tiang and in the evening some of his peuple 
who had gone up the river in search of Simangs came back unsue- 
zeal. 


his of course was merely intended to shew the Pangulu’s 


“In the srens I visited the Kidah Pangulu and was told that 
a Simang would be brought down next day. In the morning, 
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tired of waiting and desirous of seeing a little more of the river, 
I weighed anchor and pulled up. 

8h. 35 W. 5. W. nipa or both sides, on the left large and thick, 
on the right small and scattered, a few coconuts behind; 8. 8. W. 
ib, land on R. B. swampy covered with grass and brushwood, 
formerly paddy, beyond jungle; 9. 8. E. ib. Gunong Bubo bears 
S. E. by E.; 8. a short reach, then a long bend to E. then N; 
9.40 E. then 5. E. by E. a long reach with 50 houses on the R. 
B. Bagan Sama. B. Panchur rises close behind. Paddy is 
cultivated here but withont ploughs. The produce is 2 to 24 
kunchas, nearer the sea it is said to be 4. Atthe head of the reach 
we meet the Pangulu with a Simang who is transferred to the 
prada which returns to Bagan Sama while the Parigulu accompanies 
me up the river: 10.30 W; 10.32 8. long. E. by N. on R. B. 
Kubu 11] houses; 11. 8.E. long; 11.10 N.E. by E; 11. 20 N.B. 
Panchur in front. N. E short E. 8. E, 8. by E. the river aud- 
denly contracts aud two small openings are seen, that on the 8. is 
the mouth of the Samagaga which drains half of the plain between 
the Krian end the Kurau. On the N. the Krian, now much 
narrower, I pr oceeded up as far as Kampong Raja and then 
returned. The Krian as far as I went, retains t echaractee of a 
deep tidal canal. At B. vaxigee it is 7 fathoms in depth. The 
only other large river on this side of the Pera’ is the Kurau, The 
following are the kampongs, streams &c ofthe Krian. _ 

Kwala Krian, 8. Udang J 8. Datu Pirtang (a kramat,) 8. Sta’ 
i, 8. Tukang Junta, Rantau Panjang, Tanjong Ipe J, Rantau Ni- 
bong Tabas, 5. Bakap, T. Durian, 8. Papen: 8. Kichi, Bukit 
T igen Kampong Telo’, Nibong bedigo J, Bagan Sama, Tande 
Chuka /, Bukit Trap J, 8. Tenge i, Kubu, 8. Bula, 8. Simang 
i, K. Besar, 8. Samegaga J, K. Raja, K. Pa Morai, Padang 
Jalang, 8. and K. Jani Sampet, 8. Lubu Buntan, 8. Raja Men- 

usu i, 8. and K. oh (inland K Lampan) /, K. Sirdang, K. 
jimau, 8. Trap, 8. Linta J, 8. Silama J, ¢ uigin, 8. Mahang. 
The last is 4 days’ pull above K. Raja, and a day’s journey beyond 
brings the traveller to Kopang on the Patani river, S:lama and 
Ijau are both as large as the Krian. 

Purgulu Sme’ has been 10 years in Krian. His jurisdiction 
extends from this river to the Pry, but there are few inhabitants 
within these bounds, save on the Krian, the country north of it 
as far as the Muda being a Jungle. The Pangulu is entitled to 
levy a tenth of rice, dragon's blood and ataps, four dollars per bhar 
on tin, aod two dollars per family on cultivated land. Benjamin, 
wax and ivory are royalties. He is empowered to tax imports 
but does not. A little tin is procured at present. He himself is 
working a pit (kilian) not far from B, Tunggal. Some gita 
taban timbas &e which I had, attracted his attention. He kad 
never seen or heard of the substance before. The Pera’ Pargulu, 
a shrewd and travelled merchant, was well acquainted with it and 
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suid the tree was common in the jungles of Krian. He had 
collected a quantity of the gita and sent it to Pinang but the price 
was not remunerative anid he abandoned the collection of it. 
From the Kidah Pasgfulu and other Malays I gathered a few 
rticulars respecting the recent history of the district, Their 
nowledge did not extend back beyond the time of Indra Stia 
whose jurisdiction reached to the Kurau. He lived at Kampong 
Raja, and his son Pangula Long, who afterwards acquired the 
title of Raja Stia Jaya, succeeded him and ruled for thirty years. 
His jurisdiction also included the wholebasin of the Krian, chat 1a 
all the land watered by its tributaries left and right, and extending 
on the south to the margin of the Kurau basin. Some of my 
informants held land on both sides of the Krian. Raja Stia Jaya 
appears to have been sueceeded by Paaigulu Jumahat ir, whose 
time Nakoda Udin was Pagulu of the Kurau. The next ruler 
was Tonka Nu whose authority stretched from the interior of 
Bata Kawan to Tanjong Piandang. When the Siamese invaded 
Kilah in 1821 they appear to have been ignorant that Kidah had 
any land to the south of the Muda. At all events they never 
visited the Krian which remained subject to the Malay king, and 
three yearsafter his expulsion his nephew Tunku Kudin took up his 
residence in Krian, governing it and receiving the usual duties. 
He leased the oto : blood” rattans and tin to a Chinese known 
in Krian as Baba Malacca but whose name appears to have been 
Ku Tin. Tankn Kudin lived near Bukit Tunes! about four 
years. After the ex-king was sent to Malacca it would a pear 
that Nakoda Udin was requested to hold Krian for him. On his 
return to Kidah in 1842 he took possession of the territory, but Pera’ 
having during his absence made a treaty with the "East India 
Company, in which the Krian is mentioned as the boundary of 
that country, the British authorities conceived themselves bound 
to maintain that boundary and compelled Tunku Dai in 1848 
to evacuate the southern half of the basin. I do not offer any 
opinion on this subject. All the Malays of whom I made enquiries 
were unanimous in declaring that the whole basin had immemo- 
rially formed part of Kidah, and considered the matter as too 
notorious to admit of any question. Other strong facts, which I 
do not consider myselfat liberty to mention here, confirm this. On 
the other hand the Krian river appears to have been always 
regarded by the authorities in Pinang as the boundary. Ina short 
account of Kidah written by Mr Topping from information 
ct rg by Captain Light before our acquisition of Province 
A | 
18 





lesley,* it is said “Krian produces rattana and canes; this 

the southern extremity of Kedda and hence begins Perak.” 
The basin, not the river, is probably here meant as it would be by 
a Malay in speaking of the produce of the Krian, Malay king- 


* See Boome account of Reddah,” J: 1. A, Vol. iv. p. 42 
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doms are agglomerations of river settlements, and I doubt if'a 
single instance can be found where a river district is politically 
divided by the river." 


PULO EKRA, 


These islands are interesting in connection with the geclozy of 
the Malay Peninsula, The nearest rocks on both sides_—those of 
Batu Kawan on the E. and Pinang on the W.—are granitic. 
The Kra hills are composed of fine soft clay irregular in strike 
and dip, and in many places indurated na fs altered by plutonic 
action. In every respect they resemble the partially altered 
aqueous rocks of the southern extremity of the Peninsula. I did 
not examine the islands all rountl, and the following notes refer to 
the places where I landed. 

South Kra. N.W. Point—atrike 8.E. dip 5.W.32?, fine clay, 
blue and other colours, highly indurated, with ferruginous veinsand 
seams, and in many places closely resembling the hard Lydianstone 
of Pulo Pisang and some of the islets of the Singapore strait, 
while in others the rock remains soft and unch: 1, but with 
ferruginous cavernous bands like those of the South. At a short 
distance the strike is SSE. 3 E. and the dip 55° westerly. 
Proceeding along the western side, the next point is light reddish 
clay without frrruginons bands. The point beyond is much 
indurated and iron-masked, with frequent veins of quartz. The 
base is still clay, mostly red but sometimes whitish. Strike S.W. 4 
5. ap westerly. Quartz veins, generally 2 to 3 inches, but one 
§ inches in breadth, with iron seams at their sides and cross; 
them, the rock for a foot or two on both sides hichly indu 
and standing out from the wasting of the softer rock. t external 
surfaces of the iron seams Blistered” or minutely mamillated. These 
veins and the ledges formed by them maintain a W. by N. strike 
along this point. They are evidently the original rock metamor- 
phosed, for it is seen here and there included in them and only 
partially converted. In some places the fine lamine of the 
clay are slightly separated like the leaves of a book lying open, 
eps — may be seen in Pulo Tikong and other islands of 

he South, 

North Kra. W. side. 8. Point is the steep rocky end of an 
abrupt hill. Off the west side is a red rock rising from the sea. 
It is composed of fine clay mostly red, which marks well, and a 
little bluish, both disintegrating into a dark red soil. Strike S. by 
W. dip 85° westerly. In sailing tear other parts of both ie f 
the rock appeared to be everywhere the same kind of clay, and 
the only observed variations were in colour and degree of trang- 
formation. 


policy of perenne rer only to geographical and historical facts, On the 
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It thus appears that this remnant of the ancient aqueous rocks 
of this part of the Peninsula, having wholly skanied or granitic 
rocks on both sides, is identical in all its appearances with the 
numerous islets of the Straits of Singapore. The ferruginous 
bands, it may be noticed, would yield a considerable supply of 
material for roads, similar to that which has been, for some years, 
used at Singapore with so much advantage, under the name of 
laterite. To those nutmeg planters who are interested in comparing 
the soils of the two settlements, I may remark that the rocks 
and soils of Pulo Kra, and of Bukit Mera and B. Jilutong in 
Province Wellesley are entirely similar te the finer ferraginous 
clays of Singapore. I mean the stratified or aqueous clays, for 
those of the decomposed granitic tract in general, from an excess 
of felspar, produce a less friable soil than that yielded by the 
Pinang granites, and this I fear will ‘at injurious to nutmegs 
as their roots descend into the clayey subsoil. 


MILA SILA DATOH TAMUNGONG MUAR (GENEALOGY OF THE 
TAMUNGONG OF MUAR.") 
Inita perturunan bermula mula asal o iang membuka tana 
Muar. Tetkala dahulunia Muar itu ‘tia vend — dan 
Benua. Adapun iang dikeluarkann tam- 





dan kamunian dan guliga dan kayu arang dan guta tapa’ 
dan kapur barus dan mas—itula dagangan iang kalu 
tampat itu pada masa itu, tiada ia berraja dan tiada in berpun 
hulu di tampa pat ies hinge, samipy kapede seins O10 (rae = 
tatkala Sultan Mahmood Sh g pertama-tama dilangar ole 
Pharingy. Maka alah dia nats ced ia ka ee d 
raint tantrania dari situla lalu ka Pahang dan deri Pahang 
lalulah ia ka Johore. Maka adalah raiat Sultan itu iang 
maningal di Muar mambuka tampat kumdian dari pada itu ber- 
baikla ia di Sagamat nama tampatnia, dan di P noma kam- 
pongnia dan di Suigie Riang, kampongnia, dan di Sunjie Terab 
nama kampongnia. Maka kampong itu ampat orang tuha-tuha, 
barang sastiatn apa apa didalam situ mufakatlah orang tuha-tuha 
mpat itu hinga sampei kapada sanat 1119 (A.D. 1704). 
Maka adalah sa orang-orang dari pada mantri Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Shah dudonia di Johore, namania Sama-di-raja ia itu asalnia dari 
pada orang basar-basar Johore, bukannia asal dari pada katurunan 
raja ialah iang mamohonkan tana Muar itu kapada Sultan Abdul 
Jalil Shah, ia handa’ dudo’ serta mamarenta lan orang 
didalam Muar, Maka oleh Sultan itu dikurniakan permintahan 
itu. Maka ia pun pindah-lah ka Muar ia dudo’ di dalam Suugie 
Muar, nama tampatnia ia diam di Pantai Layang. Maka ia 
mamarentah sakalian orang di dalam Muar, sampei kapada sanat 
1145 (A.D. 1730. # ions matilah i ia ada ia maningal ana’ res 
laki laki Paduka Tuan namania. Maka ana'pia itu perg 
adap ka Johore mampersambahkan hal kamatian aiahnia 
masa itu Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah mamarenta. Maka oleh Sultan 
Abdul Jalil Shah ialah Mangangkat serta mangurniahy galar 
Datoh Tamongong Paduka fans Masa itulah bahru cnet 
Datoh Tamonge Paduka Tuan ialah iang pertama-tama 
Tomongong didalam Muar mamarenta sam kapada sanat . 185 
(A. D. 1770) matilah ia, ada ia maningalkan ana’ ssorang laki 
laki, namania di sabut orang Buro’ pun dan Adahoh pun ada 
maka ana’ itu ergy Tah Cralee pada masa itu Sultan Abdul ae 
op dipulang galar itu kapada ana’nia ialah mentee 
ong lang kadua mamarenta Muar sampei kapada sanat 12]4 as 
) Maka matilah in manin ana’ dua Jaki la 
mek satu bernama Kune’ dan iang satu bernama Ibrahim. Maka 
iang bernama Kune’ itu.ia pergy mangadap ka Linga pada masa 
itu Sultan Mahmood Shah iang katiga mampersambahkan hal 
* Communicated F. L. v 
Malayan sonar BAUMGARTEN, Esq. We have not touched the 
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kamatian ayahnia, maka oleh Sultan Met Shah dipulang- 
kanialah galar kapada ana'nia ialah Tamon Datoh Kune 
5, aia mamarenta Muar kapad: sanat 1246 — D. 1831.) 
matilah ia ada ia maningalkean ana’ satu laki laki namania 
Said dan perampuan. Maka Datoh Said pun pergy mangadap 
ka Singapura pada masa itu Sultan Hussain lang diangha Sultan 
oleh Ingres didalam Singapura mampersambahkan hal kamatian 
aiahnia. Maka olch Sulan Hussain i ag pecan galar itu 


kapada ana’nia ialah Tamongong Dato mamarenta Muar 
lang kaampat itu. 








TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING GENEALOGY OF THE 
TAMUKGONG OF MUAR, 


Tue following is the descent of the people who first settled 
on the land of Muar.‘ Previously it was ocenpied by Jakuna 
oud Benuas; the produce at that time being ivory, nuckioge rotan 
hattu, rotan ‘sagall, dammar battu, oil, wax, be amin, y guliga, 


ebony , camphor and gold. There was no 
hula at the year 919: Age Dd. 504) when Sultan McPmocd Sh Shal 


was first conquered by the Portuguese and fled to Muar with all 
his subjects, From thence he passed over to Pahang and from 
Pahang to Johore. But some of his subjects remained at Muar 
and formed a settlement at Segamat and became prosperous: the 
names of the villages were Pagoh, SangieRiang and Susugie Terab.3 
Four elders prcakiled over the vi ny These deliberated together 
in public waters until the year 1119 (A. 1). 1704.) At this time 
one of the Mantris or Ministers of Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah resident 
at Johore, whose name was Sama-di-raja, and who derived his 
origin from the nobility of Johore, but not of Royal descent, 
colicited the Land of Muar from Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah wishing 


1 The boundaries of Newbold are the Seruting River which 
eects it from els ‘Parrit nt pul irom Padang. ond Marabaw Saratus from 


Se eae eniealia te m ereak extnt, yer y ruin mbar. 
Eee Only by aneck of land measuring abo ut one hundred fathoms, It is rela 

by ve traveller that traders from Muar river often carry their boats overland 
and lanuch them into the Pahang river in order to carry thet g over to | acy 


> but the heavy tolls exacted by the Ana-raja sfgctonesacet a continu- 
river for this purpose. 

alayu" carries the settlement of Muar to an earlier period 

= in that work ofa Mantri of Seri Iscandar Shah, the Sultan of 
Singapura, being left by that monarch in the interior of Muar, when he fled to 
hat country after his city was taken by the Bitara of Majapa about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. But no further m rag tacts of Mwar in that work, 
until the retreat of the Siamese from M rig A aes of Sultan Muraffer 
Shah of Mulscca, previous whlch ie recorded, ue Balien conaed «levy of the 
ie ty ema of Muar to be made and assembled 


rissi, one of the four principal villages inf acral & ls evidently omitted here : 
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to reside at and rule over the people of that country. His petition 
was granted by the Sultan, and he accordingly removed to Muar 
and settled at Pantay Laiang in the Muar river and ruled over 
the people of Muar until the year 1145 (A. D. 1730.) He died 
and left one son named Paduka Tuan, who presented himeelf at 
Johore and reported the death of his father to Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Shah who reigned at Johore. The Sultan granted to him the 
place with the title of Datoh Tamongong Paduka Tuan. He was 
the first chief who was called Datoh Tamongong Paduka Tuan at 
Muar. He ruled till the year 1185 (A. D. 1770) when he died 
and left a son whose name was Buro’ otherwise Adahoh. Buro’ 

resented himself to Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah who bestowed upon 
fim the title of his father, He was the second Tamon and 
rldgeases Muar till the year 1214 (A. D. 1799.) He died and 
eft two sons Kune’ and Ibrahim. Kune’ presented himself at 
Linga to Sultan Mahmood Shah the third, reporting the death of 
hia father, and the Sultan restored to him the title. He died in 
1246 (A. D. 1831) and left a son whose name is Said and also a 
daughter. Datoh Said presented himself at Singapore to Sultan 
Hussain, who was appomtes Sultan by the English in Singapore, 
reporting the death of his father, and the Sultan continued to him 
the title. He is Tamongong Datoh Said,* the fourth Tamongong 
who ruled over Muar. | 

F. B. 


there are four elders or Ponghulus who over four Kam or) 7 

The Government of Muar, unlike that | the other Menangkahau haa no 

Sukus to controul their tive wherever they may be located, 

that of Malacca has I aa who | over 1 irrespective of tribes, 
4 Datoh Tamongong died without issue, so that the t 

become extinct, but Ibrahim the brother of Kune’ and uncle of Teco 

his rious quale, the people aie of Muar were sew bidet Men bet tae 

, A “the Sultan of hore, an opportn of p wy bo oath dp 
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fe Tir 7 nomination, it is belived the people are: 
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d if refused, as it is expected from interested motives will be the case, 
probably bave recourse to the Sultan of Linga, as was done before, 
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ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS." 


In presenting the reader with some details respecting the enlture 
of Cotton, I think it right to sper apa uLatsaaset knowledge of the 
subject is confined to an experinient | course rp potas peter 
locality some years ago, but my opportunities of comparison be 
tween the oats of caine adopted in different countries have been 
considerable. Perhaps this kind of miscellaneous information 
roves more useful when the culture is to be introduced to a new 
iceality: than the practical knowledge gained by a long residence 
in one particular spot, where peculiarities of soil or climate may 
render necessary a mode of culture that will not be adapted to the 


Selection of locality for plantation. The cotton plant enjoy 
be vanity of the mee Whether the su riority of the produce 


character, or from the circumstance of the genial breezes from the 
sea causing the pods to develope themselves more fully than 
elsewhere, I am not prepared to say, but there can be no doubt 
of the fact. The soil should be of that light character which 
admits the small roots of the plant to penetrate freely in every 
direction, and it should also be capable of good drainage, for 
although the plant delights in having its roots moistened, these 
are liable to rot if the water remains stagnant. 

The best spots for plantations are the banks of water courses, the 
beds of which are sufficiently below the surface to afford facilities 
for extending the drainage some distance inland. The Race Course 
at Singapore presents a favourable example, and there is already 
a drain cut at right angles to the water course, which will serve to 
show the system of drainage required. It must not be supposed 
that I wish to see the race course appropriated to any other pur- 
pose than it is at present:—I only bring it forward as affording 
a favourable example of the sites I would recommend for cotton 
plantations. 

reparing the land for seed. The land intended to be planted 
should be measured off into squares of 105 feet each way, which 
will be a quarter of an acre in extent. Patches of this size afford 
great facilities in making the calculations necessary in experimental 
culture, in fact when plantations come to be extended to thousands 
of acres, this plan will also be found advantageous, as cotton culture, 
if properly conducted, is an incessant series of experiments; the 
seeds from the finest and largest pods being selected every year. 

In this lies the great secret of the success of American planters, 
These patches must be sub-divided into beds or ridges, five feet 
wide, running in a direction at right angles to the ditch or water 
ridges that forms oe drainage, a Se Stowe a the 
ridges may carry off the superabundant moisture. is will give 
21 ridges for each patch, but the twenty-first in the direction in 

* Continued from p. 727 Vol. iv, 
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which the plantation is to be extended, should remain uncultivated, 
to be as 1 pathway in the first instance, and to be converted 
into a drain when the back lands come to be cultivated. In mak- 
ing the calculations as to the produce per acre, this space is 
accounted for adding 6 per cent to the amount. The plough 
may be used with advantage in forming the beds, but for experi- 
mental culture, the chunghal, or large hoe, will be found sufficient. 
The experimentalist will then have twenty beds each capable of 
growing 50 to 100 plants, and must next proceed to 
Selection of seed. In the first instance every description of 
seed that can be obtained should be. planted, schalbie of annual or 
: ial varieties, for it must be remembered that the latter may 
be cultivated as an annual, indeed cotton of every description 
becomes a nnial within the tropics if allowed to continue its 
growth. The seeds to be obtained during the present season are 
as follows: Pernambuco and Bourbon, ‘both large smooth seed 
cottons, and therefore easily cleaned—Java, Bali, ores and 
Macassar varieties, all short stapled, fuzzy-seeded cottons, by no 
means to be recommended, but the experimentalist will find it 
advantageous to — a practical knowledge of the peculiarity 
of every variety. Siam produces several kinds of cotton, one of 
which was tried in America, and after promising well during its 
early stages, failed owing to the climate not bein adapted to its 
growth, The Nankin cotton of China is not reinskable for length 
of staple, but the amount of produce is great. It is a fuzzy-seed 
cotton, When seed can be obtained from America and EB t, 
these, from their already improved staple, are likely to supersede 
all the rest, but as the object of experimental culture will be to 
test the ae of the climate for producing cotton, not the 
capability of the soil, which is already well esta lished, one des- 
cription of cotton will serve as well as another ; but variety will 
be useful, as it will enable the planter to judge whether 3 month, 
4 month, or 5 month blowing cotton will be best suited to the 
Planting. The seeds are to be planted along the centre of the 
bed or ridge, at distances of from one to two feet apart, according 
to the size that the plants ore likely to attain. The Americans 
are in the habit of shaatas twenty or thirty seeds on each spot, 
and gradually thinning the plants as they grow up, until only one 
remains ;—but this is unnecessary profusion, and p bably only arises 
from their having a superabundance of seed which they can put to 
no other use. Three seeds in each spot, planted a few inches apart 
are sufficient under ordinary circumstances, ‘A common garden trowel 
is the best instrument for planting. With this the spot intended for 
the seeds must he well pulverised when the latter can be dibbled in 
with the fore-finger and covered lightly with earth, Constant 
attention must be paid to weeding, as the season most favourable 
for planting cotton is equally favourable for the growth of weeds. 
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The best season for planting will be from the beginning of 
December to middle of February, according to the time 
each particular variety takes to Hower trom the sowing of the seed. 
Some blow in six months from the time of planting, others, as the 
Java cotton, in three. The seeds should be sown in time to allow 
the plants to be ready to blow by the beginning of May, when 
the first warm wind from the south is calculated to bring them 
into flower, and a crop may soon be looked for. These “angin 
Jawa” as they are called, are calculated to prove highly favourable 
to the colton harvest. They do not come surcharged with dust 
like the siroccos of Egypt, nor do they blow with sufficient violence 
to scatter the cotton, but their drying warmth is calculated to open 
the mature pods almost simultaneously, thus producing what the 
cotton planter deliglits in, a full picking. 

Gati om the crop. This is a very simple process, and is best 

erformed by women and children, who insert their small fingers 
into the newly opened — and pluck ont the contents without 
breaking the shell, whi would injure the fleece by filling it with 
dust and splinters. Those who have been accustomed only to 
the culture of the perennial cotton, where the picker may often be 
Beon dodging round a tree, loeking for a pod, like a school boy 
seeking birds’ nesta, would be surprised at the rapidity with which 
the baskets are filled and forwarded to the cotton shed. The 
gathering should never commence until after the sun has risen two 
or three hours, and the same precaution should be taken after a 


shower of rain. a ae 
Drying, sorting, cleaning, and packing. The cotton shed is 
a light structure, open at the cides to admit a free circulation of 
air. Near one end is placed the sorting table, a frame of wire- 
work, which allows the dust, if any bas accumulated among the 
fleeces, to full through, Behind the sorting table are one or more 
compartments enclosed with mats, in which the gins are arr ih 
to separate the wool from the seed. The rest of the building is 
occupied by the drying frames. These are light frames, running 
on small wooden wheels like the trucks of gun carriages, cal 
surporting platforms of split bamboo. The cotton, when brought 
in trom the plantations, is deposited on these frames, which are 
wheeled out into the sun-shioe to harden the seed preparatory to 
the fleeces being subjected to the process of cleaning. Two or 
three days are usually required to dry the seed. On the approach 
of rain, the frauen are run in oor fe anet past ie shower has 
passed away. e men en in watching the frames are 
employed in turning over the cotton and beating it with sticks, 
which loosens the seed, and greatly facilitates the process of clean- 
ae. As the contents of each frame become sufficiently dry, it is 
wheeled up to the sorting table, where the sorter stands ready to 
receive it. All the pure fleeces are passed off to the right hand, 
and removed to the ceanthe compartments ;—the discoloured and 
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inferior ones are passed to the left to be cleaned in a separa 
compartment, and all the particularly fine, fat-looking locks are 
dropped into a basket at the sorter’s feet, to farnish seed for the 
next years sowing, It is unnecessary to describe the processes of 
cleaning and packing. Owing to the improvements made in cotton 
gins, the cleaning process requires no greater amount of skill than 
ig necessary to turn a grindstone, and a common lever press, the 
materials of which can be obtained in the jungle, will fully answer 
the parpoees of packing. 

The cotton harvest will end with the setting in of the westerly 
monsoon towards the end of October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and now the plants must be ruthlessly uprooted and placed 
in regular diagonal layers along the furrows with the roots upwards. 
It is here that the planter will meet with his first great difficulty. 
The plants will be still covered with incipient pods which a few 
sunny days might develope, and intervals of fine weather often 
occur in November and December. But if he hesitates, his labours 
have been thrown away, for this is the time ofall others best 
adopted for preparing the ground for the next year's crop. This 
is effected as follows. The ridges or beds are divided down the 
centre, and the earth is thrown on each side so as to cover the 
last scason’s furrow in which the uprooted plants have been depo- 
sited. The centre of the old bed thus becomes the new furrow, 
and a thorough working”of the land is ensured. The land should 
be ready for treal planting by the end of November, as it is found 
that the varieties which do not flower until five or six months 
after sowing the seed, produce most abundantly during the cropping 

In Singapore, the colton plant does not a to be liable to 
cbnadiner : (ie aioe in the Le of catteepillate and cotton bugs, 
which cause so much annoyance to the planters in the United 
States. The seeds arc sometimes destroyed by a small worm, 
but this only occurs when the pods have been allowed to remain 
long upon the trees after the contents had become exposed, in 
which case the seeds are liable to become putrid and thus generate 
corruption. Even should the two former appear when the culti- 
vation becomes extended, their ravages may earls by taking 
the precaution of planting vegetables in the immediate vicinity 
which the insects preter as food. In the Southern States the 
tomata is planted between the rows of cotton shrubs for this 
purpose. 

: sxperimental cultivators should be expressly warned to avoid 
einploying labourers who profess the slightest previous knowledge 
of cotton planting. The attempts of the West Indian planters to 
introduce the cultivation of the annual culture of cotton, when ils 
superiority was so fully demonstrated by the success of the Ameri- 
can planters; were rendered abortive chiefly by the obstinacy of 
the slaves, who cuncluded that their masters were mad in atlempt- 
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ing a mode of culture so different from that which they had long 
considered to be absolutely necessary to success, and therefore 
thought that they were only doing their duty by meee oe 
counteracting his plans and injunctions. The experimentalist should 
allow no one to interfere with the arrangements of planting, but 
Chinese may be usefully employed in conducting the sorting 
department, as their delicacy of touch peculiarly fits them for this 
occupation. i) bk 

In Pinang and Malacca, where the seasons differ somewhat 
Ries pet of . pore, atl dates given above hd planting i 

ve to be modified to suit their peculiarities, but I have purposely 
made the flowering season the key to the entire Tt in 
these settlements the seed is sown at a time which will allow the 
plantsto flower about the period in which their dryest season occurs, 
it is impossible to go wrong. 

In concluding my little essay, I cannot but feel satisfaction in 
knowing that those who arg Ay led to try the experiment will not 
be subjected to any | even should it prove unsuccessful, 
Those who take delight in horticultural pursuits awd pursue the 
experiment without going out of their way in the slightest de 
for a cotton bed in full flower is one of the most tasteful adorn 
ments of the landscape that can be conceived; and with the 
exception ak prepectig She land, Whe omtire process iy of 90: Gellonte 
a description, that it seems, like the rearing of the silk-worm, to 
have been designed by nature to afford employment to the gentler 
sex, rather than for the rough lords of the creation. On the other 
hand, should experiments prove successful, what a glorious pros- 
pect would be oprned out for these eastern countries, with their 
immense tracts of waste lands, and inexhaustible sources of labour. 

G.W.E 
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NOTICE OF THE NEW SIAMESE GRAMMAR OF BISHOP PALLEGOIX 
By Tre Rev. J. TATLOR Jores, 

I have the privilege of sending you a new work, Its title-page 
is a8 follows :— 

“Grammatica Lingue Thai; Auctore D. J. Bapt. Pallegoix, 
Be Mallensi Vicario Apostolico Siamensi. _ : 

Ex TPegrephia Collegii Assumptionis B. M. V. in civitate 
regia Krung Theph maha nakhon si Ayuthaya, vulgo Bangkok. 
= ag we , 

It w a neatly printed quarto of 246 pages, and, being published 
in a learuaie kvoon throeainoat the fiterary world, ie ie hoped it 
may prove the means of calling attention to the peculiar language 
of country, more extensively than any work which has pre- 

ed it. 

The Grammar of Col. Low, published many years since at the 
expense of the Hon. East India Company, was compiled under 
many disadvantages—and the typographic blunders by which it 
was disfigured, were so numerous that it would inevitably mislead 
those who relied upon it as giving a fair representation of the 
language aa used at the capital, This, on the other hand, has been 
prepared under almost every possible advantage. The Bishop has 
resided in Siam about 20 years, in constant and varied intercourse 
with various classes of its inhabitants. With habits of study and 
observation beyond ordinary, he had the advantage of all the 
recorded investigations of his predecessors for the last 2 centuries. 
Many of these were shrewd men—and at different periods had 
given much attention to the literature of Siam. ~ 

Besides these advantages in compilation, the work has been 
printed under the direct supervision of the Bishop. The Siamese 
tp? made use of in the work owes its neatness and exactness to 

care and skill of J. H. Chandler Esq, type-founder connected 
with the Baptist Mission at Bangkok. 

The work treats of the origin and genius of the Siamese lan- 
eneges the classes of letters, their combinations, accents, tones, 

lassification, and all the modifications that they undergo, with 
such simple rules of syntax as the language requires, with illus- 
trations of idioms, style, and all those topics which properly 
pertain to grammar. In a language in many respects so feanavkehly 
simple as the Simmese, these subjects are necessarily treated of 
with great anda: C Bat there is a large class of subjects essential 
to the understanding of a language, which require to be treated of 
in some form, that do not come naturally into any lexicographical 
or grammatical clossification. A person wishes some knowledge 
of them at the outset of his studies as the only means of giving 
clearness to his ideas. Among these are the designations of time, 
money, weights, measures ke reduced to tables, and the chronology, 
literature, and religion which modify all the ideas and consequently 
all the ramifications of meaning in all the terms of the language. 

In Siam, as in Burmah and other countries of the East, a vast 
difference is found in the terms of address both, in speaking and 
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writing, according to the rank and condition of the writer or 
er relative to the person to whom such terms are directed. 
This grows out of the impression that there is an immense natural 
or innate difference in the materials of which human beings are 
composed, some being of such a degree of fineness as to justify 
their being addressed or spoken of as Divine Beings, and others 
of such a degree of coarseness as to authorize their being spoken 
to, or of, only as one speaks ofthe brutecreation. This oe de 
prevails to a eae or less extent in all monarchical countries, but 
not to so marked a degree. Here it almost amounts to the makin; 
of two distinct languages. The simplest acts of various classes 
are designated by entirely different words, such as eating, drinking, 
walking, sleeping. The members of the body must not be called 
by the same name. The appropriate use or application of these 
terms would appropriately be designated in a dictionary, but in a 
dictionary they could only be sought out with great trouble. 
Indeed searching them out supposes that they are already known 
to some extent. These have been very wisely introduced into this 
work under the native designations © Saphanam” (peculiar names) 
and “ Raja Saph” (terms of royal use.) i 
The eight or ten pages devoted to chronology give clearer and 
more correct historical account of the past history of Siam than is 
to be found in any other work before the Euroy public—but 
should any one attempt to translate it into English who does not 
unde i the Siamese he will require to be on his guard in 
relation to the use of three letters of frequent occurrence, viz. x 
as initial, j and v. The sound of y does not occur in the Siamese 
—but the wantin French ofa w, which is the correct representa- 
tive of the Siamese, has led to the uniform employment of v. Hence 
Vieng is to be pronounced Wieng, and vék ia to be read 
La age x is “es for ch, 7 ; but as oinent gees 4 
181 English language, whose attention has not | rti- 
cutesy aaudae to the subject, naturally aspirate the ch in brie 
or speaking—it needs not for them any distinctive mark of ve act 
tion. Hence Xiang will be Chiang reps pole Changphuek 
&e. in all cases. Then again the sound of the English 7 is not 
found in Siamese, and wherever it occurs, it should be read as an 
initial y. Thus Juthia—would only be rendered Yuthia &c. In 
this word also, it is necessary to remark that th is only the aspirat- 
ed ¢ not the English th asin this, theory, neither of which can the 
Siamese pronounce. The Catalogue of Siamese Books, though 
far from being complete, will still serve to shew that Siamese 
literature is not so insignificant as it has sometimes been supposed. 
Lit he eormarge list contains the titles of about 150 betael 
works, treating of grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, astrolo ,and 
history. Many are poetical, and romances abound. The various 
martial romances of China, which have been faithfully and fully 
translated, are very popular. ‘These distinct works vary greatly in 
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dimensions. A few are limited to a single volume—some to 2, 4, 
5, or 10 vols. ; but many again rise to 20, 30, 50, 80 or even 90 
vols. The translated annals of Pegue make 20 vola.—the historic 
Records of Siam, of which the Chronology above referred to is a 
condensed abstract, make about 40 vols,—their code of Laws 55 
vole, 20 that the mass of miscellaneous reading furnished by them 
all is by no means inconsiderable. | 

Then there follows a list of the Budhist Sacred Books to the 
number of 3,683 volumes, For a people who have never epoyed 
the art of printing, the amount of reading far surpasses that of most 
nations, The form of the books is so diverse from those in Europe 
that there is no common measure for estimating the amount of 
matter contained in them, unless we estimate it by the time requir- 
ed to read them. More matter would be read in a Siamese book 
in the same time than in most European lang because the words 
in the former, so far as they are pure Siamese, are all monosyl- 
labic. Each Siamese volume will require from a fast reader, from 
1} to 2 hours to go through: it. 

The system of. Budhism, as developed in the Traipham, an 
abstract of which is given in the Bishop's Grammar, is the popular 
View as it prevails in Siam, Burmah, Laos, and Kambuja, It 
differs but very little from that in Ceylon, but very widely from the 
modifications of it which prevail in China, Tibet and ipel. In 
Siam also there has arisen within the last 15 or 20 yeare a large 
and learned body who reject all tat is miraculous in the Budhist 

epresentations and adhere only to the moral teachings of Budh. 

early half the words of the language borrow a tinge or shade of 
meaning from their connectiin with Budhism. A general and 
somewhat accurate view of this system is therefore essential to a 
good knowledge of the leaguage. Without it, a student gains 
only an approximation, often quite remote, to the true import of 
terms 


The employment of the Latin language gives the work a more 
learned rec sigh we cannot help regretting that the Bishop did 
not make use of his own vernacular French, "The Latin employed 
is generally sufficiently perspicuous, but from the long time that 
it has been a dead language, it is necessarily wanting in all the 
terms of recent art and discovery—and consequently it wants the 
flexibility which would render it an appropriate medium for use 
in modern times, unless enriched by numerous barbariams which 
give it a very uncouth ae and would render it wholly un- 
intelligible to Cicero or Tacitus. 

The great irregularity in the use of capitals which pervades the 
work, though a minor fault, is to be r |. As a consequence, 
we have india for India, sanscrit for Sanscrit, lophaburi for Lopha- 
buri, tenasserim for Tennsserim, martaban for Martaban Ac. 

Still the work may and should be recommanded as the most 
valuable introduction to the Siamese language and literature yet 
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before the public, and we are glad to learn that the Bishop pro- 
poses shortly to commence the publication ofa Siamese dictionary, 
which is a great desideratum. 
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CULTIVATION OF NUTMEGS AND CLOVES IN BENCOOLEN." 
Br Dr LUMSDAINE. 

The mode of cultare eopee in the different plantations is nearly 
the same. The beds of the trees are kept free from grass and 
noxious weeds by the hoe, and the plough is occasionally run along 
the interjacent spaces for the purpose of eradicating the Lallang 
(Andropogon caricosum) which proves greatly obstructive to the 
operations of agriculture. The trees are generally manured with 
eow dung and burnt earth once a year in the rainy season, but 
the preparation of suitable composts and their mode of application 
are but imperfectly understood. The pruning knife is too sparing- 
ly used ; very few of the planters lop off the lower verticels of the 
Nutmeg trees or thin them of the unproductive and straggling 
branches. 

The site of a plantation is an object of primary importance, and 
doubtless the alluvial Bromus are entitled to preference from the 
acknowledged fertility of their soil and its appropriate organization 
and capability of retaining moisture, independent of the advantage 
of water carriage. Several of the Nutmeg trees of the importation 
of 1798 at Moco Moco are placed in soil of this description, al- 
though never manured they are in the highest state of luxuriance 
and bear abundantly; and I have been informed by a gentleman 
recently arrived from that station, that the stem of one of them 
measures 38 inches in circumference. Some of the trees in my 
own experimental garden, corroborate the truth of this assertion ; 
one of these blossomed at the early age of 2 years ten months and 
a half, a degree of precocity ascribable solely to its ge ag Sa 
the lake which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of the importation of 1803, which consisted of 
upwards of 22,000 nutmeg plants. Next to the alluvial deposits, 
Mg forest lands claim pre-eminence, their surface being clothed 
with a dark colored carbonized mould formed by the slow decay 
of falling leaves and mouldering trunks of trees; and next to 
these are to be ranked the open plains. Declivities are objection- 
able from the risk of the precipitation of the mould and manure 
into the subjacent ravines by the heavy torrents of rain that 
sccasionally deluge the country. Above all, the plantation must 
be protected from the Southerly and Northerly winds by a skirting 
of lofty trees, and if nature has not already made this provision, 
no time should be lost in belting the grounds with a double row 
of the — littorea and Cerbera manghas, which are well 
adapted for this purpose. This precautionary measure will not 
eat sere the planter against eventual loss from the falling off 
of the blossom and young fruit in heavy gales, but will prevent 
the up-rooting of the trees, a contingency to which they are liable 
from the slender hold their roots have of the soil. Ifthe plantation 
is extensive, subsidiary rows of these trees may be ted at 
convenient distances. No large trees whatever should be suffered 
Pellet nang . Gh in the proceedings of the Agricultural Society established ia 
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lo grow among the spice trees, for these exclude the vivifying 
rays of the sun and arrest the descent of the salutary night dews, 
both of which are essential to the quality and quantity of the 
produce. They further rob the soil of its fecundity, and. inter- 
mingle their roots with those of the spice trees. It is true that by 
the protection they afford they prevent frequently the premature 
bursting of the husk occasioned by the sudden action of a hot sun 
upon it when saturated with rain; but the loss sustained in this 
way is not equal to the da the epice trees suffer from these 
intruders. Extensive tracts of land are to be met with in the 
interior of the country well adupted for the cultivation of the 
nutmegs and cloves, and to these undoubted preference is due. 

In originating a Nutmeg plantation, the firet care of the culti- 
vator is to select ripe nuts and to set them at the distance of a foot 
apart in a rich soil, merely covering them very lightly with mould. 
ney are to be protected from the heat of the sun, ocecasionall 
weeded, and watered in dry weather every other day. The aa 8 
lings may be expected to appear in from 30 to 60 days, and when 
four feet high, the healthiest and most luxuriant cons:sting of 3 or 
4 verticels are to be removed in the commencement of the rains 
to the plantation previously cleared of trees and underwood by 
burning and grubbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug for 
their reception at the distan ce of 80 feet from each other, screening 
them from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. It isa 
matter of essential importance that the ground be well opened and 
its cohesion broken, im order to admit of the free expansion of the 
roo:s of the tender plants, and that it be intimately mixed with 
earth and cow manure, in the proportion of two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter. ‘The plants are to be set in rows 
as well for the sake of recularity, as for the more convenient tra- 
versing of the plough, which is now to be employed in clearing 
the intermediate spaces of lallang and other noxious gr: care- 
fully avoiding to trespass on the beds of the trees. They must be 
watered every other day in sultry weather, manured annually 
one the rains with four garden baskets full of the above men- 
honed compost to each tree, and protected from the sun until they 
attain the age of five years. They will now be sufficiently hardy 
to bear the sun, and from that age until their fifteenth year, the 
compost should consist of equal of cow dung and burnt earth, 
and from 8 to 12 baskets full will be required for each bearing 
tree, a lesser proportion being distributed to the males. From the 
power of habit the trees will after the 15th year require a more 
stimulating nutriment; the dung onght not therefore to be more 
than two or three months old, and the mixture should consist of 
two parts of it to one of burnt earth, of which the suitable propor- 
tion will be from 12 to 16 baskets to each tree bienninlly. In all 
cases the prepared compost must be spread ont in the sun for 3 or 
4 days previoulsy to its application, in order to destroy grubs and 
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worms that may have lodged in it, and which might injure the 
roots of the plants. | ) 

In all plantations whether situated in forest land or in the plains, 
the necessity of manuring at stated intervals has been found 
indispensable, and is indeed identified with their prosperity. The 
proper mode of applying it is in a circular furrow in immediate 
contact with the extremities of the fibrous roots which may be 
called the absorbents of the plant. Where there is a scarcity of 
dung recourse may be had to the dregs remaining after the pre- 
paration of the oil from the fruit ofthe Arachis Hyiorta which 
In mixture with burnt earth, is a very stimulating manore; or 
composts may be formed from the decomposition of leaves or 
vegetable matter of any description. A very fertilizing and highly 
animalized liquid nutriment for plants is obtained by maceratin 
human ordure in water in proper pits for 4 or 5 months, a 
applying the fluid to the radical rbents of the plants. Sea- 
weed and many other articles may also be resorted to which will 
readily occur to the intelligent agriculturist. 

During the progressive growth of the plantation, the beds of the 
trees are to be regularly weeded and the roots kept properly 
covered with the mould, for these have a constant t to 
seek the surface; the growth of the lateral branches alone is to be 
encouraged, and all suckers, or dead and unproductive branches 
are to be removed by the pruning knife, so as to thin the trees 
considerably and to admit of the descent of the night dews which 
are greatly contributive to their well being, ig semen ing the 
dry and sultry weather; creepers are to be dislodged, and the 
lower verticels lopped off, with the view of establishing an unim- 

is the fittest time for pruning the trees. After the eradication 
of the lal the sides ys gear er i 
in the intervals between the trees, which will give the plantation 
the appearance of a park, and the plough is now to be abandoned. 

The nutmeg tree i ll 










is monecious as well as dimcious, but no 
means of discovering the sexes before the period of inflorescence 
are yet known. The relative proportion of male and female trees 
5 each other Ges pee ite and is indeed the result of chance. 

etting aside however all pretension to mathematical precision, 
the number ad bite trees nay be roundly estimated at two- 
thirds of the whole cultivation. However presumptuous it may 
appear to arraign the operations of nature, I cannot but think that, 
with reference to the genus Myristica, she has made a most 
unnecessary provision in the creation of so many male trees, since 
the monzcious plants are fully as susceptible of the rapturous 
impulse of connubial bliss, and ey competent for the purposes 
of ardent and successful love. The number of male trees therefore 
necessary to be retained will depend entirely on that of the mone- 
cious kind; all above this number being considered as superfluous 
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should be cut down, and other trees planted in their stead. Were 
I indeed to originate a nutmeg plantation now, I should either 
attempt to procure grafts on male stocks on such trees as produce 
the wee and La ag by the pee a pe ing, notwith- 
sar ag ding the speculative hypothesis of the graft partaking of the 
gradual and cagptinnee decay of the parent tree, leaving ya 
or two of the stock for the purpose of establishing a regular 
polygamy, by which means the plantation would consist of mon»- 
cious trees only ; or I should place the young plants in the nursery 
at the distance of four feet from each other, and force them to an 
early discovery of their sex, by lifting them out of their beds once 
a year and replacing them in the same spot so as to check the 
growth of wood and viviparous branches The sex might thus be 
ascertained on an average within the fourth year, and the trees 
removed to the plantation and systematically arranged, whereas 
in the usual mode of proceeding it is not ascertainable before the 
7th year in general. % ee = 
pon an average the nutmeg tree fruits at the age of 7 years, 

and Fiasuee in oradnes till the 15th year, when it ‘anal its : test 
productiveness. It is said to continue prolific for 70 or 80 years 
in the Moluccas, but our experience carries us no farther than 22 
years and a half, all the trees of which age that have been properly 
sap iy are still in the highest degree of vigour and fecundity ; 
and for this reason no term for planting a succession of trees can 
as yet be fix upon. Seven months in veneral elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and ripening of the fruit, and the 
produce of one bearing tree with another under good cultivation 
may in the fifteenth year of the plantation be calculated at five 
pounds of nutmegs, and a pound and quarter of mace. I have 
observed however that some trees produce every year a Eres’ 
quantity of fruit, whilst others constantly give very little. It 
all the year round but more plentifully in some months than in 
others. The great harvest may generally be looked for in the 
months of September, October, November and December, and a 
small one in April, May and June. Like other fruit trees on this 
pertoe of Sumatra, I sa reer ed that it yields Face abundant- 
y every other year. The fruit having ripened, the outer integu- 
ment tai smaatinaonsty: and is puabered by means ofa hele 

| to a long stick, and the mace being cautiously stripped 
off, and flattened by the hands in single layers, is placed on mats 
for 3 or 4 days in the sun to dry. emus vlauters owt cll the heels 
and dry the mace in double blades, from an opinion that the insect 
is apt to breed in or about the heels, and that the double blade 
gives a better and more substantial appearance to the mace. The 
hh omer idea is entirely groundless, for if the article be properly 
cured, i 2 in tight packages, in a dry situation and exposed to 
the sun for 5 or 6 hours once a fortnight, there need he no ap 


hension of the insect; and if it is not, it will assuredly be attacked 
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by it whether the heels be cut off or not; again, the insect is much 
more likely to nestle within the fold of the double blade, and the 
fancied superiority of appearance has so little weight with the 
purchaser, as not to counterbalance the risk of probable deterio- 
vation and eventual loss. In damp and rainy weather the mace 
should be dried by the heat of a charcoal fire carefully conducted, 
so as not to smoke it or blacken its surface. 

The nuts liberated from their macy envelope are transported to 
the drying house, and deposited on the elevated stage of split 
neebongs placed at a sufficient distance from each other to admit 
of the heat, from a smouldering fire beneath, withcut sufferi 
even the smalfest nuts to pass through. The heat should not 
exceed 140° of Fahrenheit, for a sudden inordinate degree of heat 
dries up kernels of the nuts too rapidly, and its continued applica- 
tion produce fissures in them ; or a fermentation is excited in them 
which increases their volume so tly as to fill np the whole 
cavity of the shell, and to prevent them from Sree when put to 
this criterion of due preparation. 'The fire is lighted in the night. 
The smoking house is a brick building ofa suitable size with a 
terraced roof, and the stage is placed at an elevation of ten feet from 
the ground, having hree divisions in it for the produce of different 
months. The nuts must be turned every second or third day, that 
they may all partake equally of the heat, and such as have under- 
gone the smoking process for the period of 2 complete months and 
rattle freely in the shell, are to be cracked with wooden mallets, 
the worm eaten and shrivelled ones thrown out, and the good ones 
rubbed over simply with recently prepared well sifted dry lime. 
They are now to be regarbled, and finally packed for transporta- 
tion in tight casks, the insides of which hava basil smoked, cleaned, 
und covered with a coating of fresh water and lime. If packed in 
chests, the seams must be dammered to prevent the admission of 
air or water. There is no necessity for sorting them, as previously 
io their sale, they are classed into gizes in the Company's Ware- 
we in toni. 7 : , 

He mode generally practised in reparing nutmegs for the 
inarket, is to vB them i = mixture of ealt water, and Saas, and to 
spread them out on mats for 4 or 5 days in the shade to dry. I 
am however convinced from much experience that this is a perni- 
cious practice, not only from the quantity of moisture imbibed in 
this process encouraging the breeding’ of insects and sn. the 
umts liable to early decay, but from the heating quality of the 
mixture producing fissures and occasioning a great logs in the out 
turn; whereas by liming them simply in the dry way as I have 
recommended, the loss ought not to exceed 8 percent. In May 
1816, I made some experiments on this subject, I cracked a 
pial of nutmegs that had been smoke dried for 2 months, and 
tlistributed them into four : ual portions. I prepared the nuts of 
one parcel with a mixture of lime and salt water; those of the 2nd 
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were rubbed over merely with fine well dried shell lime such as 
the natives use with their betel, although I have no doubt but that 
recently prepared and well sifted common lime would answer 
peng ati those of the third parcel were mixed unlimed with 
one third of their weight of whole black pepper; and those of the 
fourth also unlimed with the same proportion of cloves. They 
were then put into separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 
1, 2, 3 and 4 in the order have mentioned them. At the ex- 
piration of the first year they were all sound. After that of the 
second, I found 3 worm eaten nuts in No. 1, and two in No. 3, 
but those in Nos. 2 and 4, remained untouched. The injured nuts 
were allowed to remain, and after the lapse of the third year, five 
worm eaten ones were discovered in No. 1, three in No. 3, and two 
in No. 4, those in No. 2, being in their original state. Four years 
and four months have now elapsed since the commencement of 
these experiments, and upon examiming the several p the 
other day, the number of deosiped nuts has not increased in Nos. 1, 
3 and 4, and those in No. 2, are as good as the day they were put 
into the box. These experiments not only prove the superiority 
of a, Ta the dry way, but also the fact that the progress to 
general decay in a heap of nutmegs, even after the insect has 
established itself, must be a work of years. In the shell they will 
keep for a great length of time. I have myself kept them in this 
state for six years, and when cracked were found perfectly 
sound. From the report of the London brokers however, they 
will not answer in Europe on account of the heavy allowance for 
shells, which is one third of the weight; but the Chinese mer- 
chants are in the daily habit of expordisg them to Pinang and 
China, were they are in request. It is stated on the best autho- 
rity, that unlimed or brown nutmegs asthe home dealers call them, 
mixed with cloves as in experiment No. 4. are highly esteemed in 
England, and even preferred by some to the limed produce ; most 
ae ly from the greater facility of detecting the flaws in them in 
leir D state. 

Although the Clove tree attains great perfection in the red 
mould of these districts, it is chet aphiee to a less tenacious soil. 
Its cultivation has been establi for many years in the West 
Indies and at Bourbon, and is of secondary importance only. The 
mother cloves are planted in rich mould at the distance of 12 
inches from each other, screened from the sun and duly watered. 
They germinate within 5 weeks, and when four feet high are to be 
transplanted at intervals of 30 feet, with a small admixture of sand 
with the red mould so as to reduce its tenacity; and to be culti- 
vated in the same mode as the nutmegs, only that when full grown 
they require less manure in the proportion of one third. They 

ield generally at the age of 6 years, and at that of 12 are in their 
ghest state of bearing, when the average produce may be 
: ted at 6 or 7 pounds of marketable fruit each tree during 
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the harvest, which takes place in the rainy months, but with us 
they have hitherto borne two crops in three years only. The fruit 
is terminal, and when of a reddish hue is plucked by the hand, so 
that the process of gathering it is tedious. It is then dried for 
several days on mats in the sun, until it breaks easily between the 
fingers, and assumes a dark brown color. It loses about 60 per 
cent in drying. When past its prime the clove tree has a ragged 
and uncombed appearance, and I am led to euppose that its ex- 
istence is limited to 20 years, unless in very superior soil, in which 
it mer drag out a protracted and unprofitable state of being to the 
period of perhaps 24 years, Hence it becomes necessary to ple 
@ succession of seedlings when the old trees have attained eight 
years of age, and this octennial succession must be steadily kept 
i View. 

With reference to the number of labourers, cattle and ploughs 
necessary for a plantation of 1000 nutmeg and clove trees, after the 
ground has been thoroughly cleared of underwood and stamps of 
trees, I consider that 7 Chinese, or active Bengalee labourers, 50 
head of cattle and 2 ploughs would be sufficient for all'the pur- 

of the cultivation, with the exception of collecting the clove 
uarvest, which béing a very tedious process, would require an 
extra number of hands, and indeed the best plan would be to gather 
it in by contract. 





STONE AXES, AND SPEAR-HEADS FOUND iN JAVA. 


Dr Swaving has sent us a copy of a , Which appears to 
have been. already published in t Nidcurkianiig Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsh India, * seth i, Pos: interesting notice of 
several stone wedges and weapons that have been found from time 
to time in Java. All remains of the kind have an ethnographical 
value a8 their abundance in Java is an addition to the a 
afforded rded by language that its was, at an ancient iod, peopled 
tribes of African or Indo-A frican derivation, like the ‘Char ialanide 
of Indian Archipela Dr Swaving alludes to the use of stone 
weapons in New Zealand at the present day. They are found 
nearer Java in the hands of the Australians, whose spear heads of 
iy! exactly resemble figs IV = Ma of the plate annexed to 

r Swaving’s notice. Figs If a and IT} appear to be fragments 
of stone axes shaped like these which are ocoationaily desoveed in 
the Malay Peninsula, where the Malays, like the Javanese, believe 
them to be thunderbolts. According to Dr Siehold, the Japanese 
s phishesik hetag Leora by sates lements as relics of the Gods 
who once dwelt in Japan and from whoa they are descended. 

* We cannot undertal to translate all the papers from Duteh periodicals that 
are sect to os. Bat if the authors will ti 
va ikell be cud it ee send translations or abstracts in English 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN COAST OF JOHORE AND 
PAHANG, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS. 


By J. T. Tuomeon Esq. F. B. G. & 


Tue notes from which the following descriptions are derived 
were taken cls a during the time I was employed in survey- 
ing these Coasts : = ba ee te ie on board 
the H. C. yg nly, commanded late Captain 
eg oy on the bth J y 1849. We commenced operations on 

th, and = Hooghly remained until the 15th of the same 
month, ‘when the oun bosk Charlotte sent out by the Authorities 
came to recall that vessel to Singapore. During the period of the 
ey By stay, Captain Congal n and Mr Stewart, chief officer, 
took enc their share in the surveying duties, but on their de arture 
I was left in the Charlotte, a vessel of 23 tons, carrying brass 
6 pounders and 27 men to complete what had 1 un. 
During the time of the Hooghly » prtsent vd fined lyes 
to the coasts between Sidili and on her departure I 
siretched across to Pulo Aur, a fren of which I have alread 


surveying the coast of the Malayan Peninsula nes proniasela 
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to Singapore for provisions and arrived there on the first of August. 
During the month of August I was engaged in surveying the 
Johore river and estuary, on the completion of which I set out 
again on board the Charlotte for the Evstern coast. I left Sin- 
gapore on the 12th of September and returned, on the completion 
of the survey, on the Sth of October. 

M0 hy. Johore territory occupies the southern extreme 
of the Malayan Peninsula; on its eastern coast it is bounded to the 
northward by the territury of Pahang. The former state is 
governed by the Tomungong of Johore, now residing in Singapore, 
and the latter by the Bindahara residing at Pahang. The exact 

uandary between the two states I could not accurately ascertain. 
That there should be debateable land, where the country is totally 
unproductive and uninhabited is a natural consequence. The last 
river of import which undoubtedly acknowledges the supre- 
macy of Johore is Sidili Besar, but I was informed that Suupei 
Merising, a small creek and river opposite Pulo Babi, also belonged 
to Johore, but this is doubtful. The last river in Pahang of im- 
portance that undoubtedly belongs to that territory is the Indau. 
A country covered by dian forest occupies-the interval between 
Sidili Besar and Indau. It possesses 50 Seomrapnical miles of sea 
board in which there are no scttled inhabitants and the few 
dammer collectors and rattan gatherers that frequent its jungles, 
claim the protection of either chief as they may find it conve- 
nient. The group of islands that extends off the coast to a 


distance of aphical miles, commencing at Tokong Eu 
and ending at Pulo Beralah, undoubtedly belongs Spe 
as all the inhabitants acknowledge the Raja as their chief 
and pay tribute annually. Tanjong Leman, a point of land near 
to the most southerly of these Pahang Islands, was the most 
generally received termination to the two territories amongst the 
inhabitants, and it would appear the most natural one as the adja- 
cent islands north of this point belong, as said before, to Pahong. 
If Tanjong Leman be admitted as the termination of the two 
states, the eastern coast of Johore will extend from Lat. 19 22" N, 
to Lat. 2° 09" N., having a sea board of 40 geographical miles 
pags in a N. N. W. direction. I did not visit the whole 
coast of Pahang, my surveys having been confined on its coast to 
the space contained between Tanjong Leman and Tanjong Batu 
in Lat. 3° 10’ N. a distance ina N. N. W. direction of 70 : 
Se ical miles. Tanjong Batu is about 10 miles to the south of 
g river. 7 
_'Thereare a few Islands lying close in with the shore :—commen- 
eing from the north their pames are as follows —Dochong, 
Kompet, Lalang Leiar, Tonas, Kaban, Tudong Kaban, Ujul, 
Mav, Pochong, Gaja Stenan, and Blana. Two chains of islands 
lie off the coast which may be described os the outer and inner. 
The former chain lies 30 geographical miles from the coast and the 
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latter generally 8 to 10 miles; both these chains run nearly parallel 
to the coast of the Malayan Peninsula and are of nearly equal 
length, viz., 40 Geographical miles. 

Configuration de. of ccast and islands, The coast maintains 
nearly a straight line from Tanjong Penyusoh to Tanjong Penia- 
hong near Pulo Kaban. Slightly indented bays, having sandy, 
beaches, alternate, throughout this dis ance, vith rocky points; from 
thence northwards a deep sandy bay stretches as far as Pahang. 
The land between Penyusoh pains Kaban is moderately elevated— 
but to the north of the latter point the coast is low and apparently 
swampy for several miles inland. The water on the coast eoepene 
gr saith, carrying generally at a distance of a mile from the shore 
+ fathoms, deepening to 10 fathoms at a distance of 6 to 8 miles, 
In the close proximity of the coast, as already mentioned, are 
several emall islands ; the principal of these is Pulo Kaban 14 miles 
in length but of little breadth. This island with the main forms a 
strait, which is calle] in Horsburgh’s Charts Blair's Harbour. The 

; €ntrance to this harbour is between Tonas and Kaban ; in the 
entrance that leads to the westward of Pulo Leiar, the most north- 
erly Islet, is a dangerous rock only visible at low water. At Pulo 
Kuban we found good water but as it was inthe dry season only a 
very small supply; a good supply is to be had near Pulo Man, on 
the main. sds i a miles to thesouth of Pulo Kaban lies Pulo 
Gaja, remarkable by its being perforated. Pulo Beralah lying in 
3° 14 N. at a distance of 12 miles from the coast, is the most 
northerly that I visited; it is much smaller than represented in 
ponmarets Charts being only about 60 feet in diameter and 40 
feet high, crowned by afew bushes. It overhangs to the north- 
east and as it is composed of fragile materials it will not pro- 
bably survive another century’s battering of the waves of the N. 
FE. monsoon. Vessels in coming from the north must pass Pulo 
Beralah before entering the channel that is formed by the Malay 
coast and the inner chain of islands; this I have denominated the 
Sibu channel. It is almost clear of dangers:—the sap are the 
Margaret Shoal situate in Lat. 2° 59 WN. and Long. 103° 30" E. 
distant from the coast about 4 miles, the Batu Boyah lying off 
Pulo Dochong, and Malang Morau lyin midway between the 
main and Pulo Tingi. The most northerly oup of the inner 
chain of islands is that of which Pulo Siribuat forms the principal. 
Pulo Siribuat con-ists of two islands joined at low water by a coral 
reef, it is of safe approach all round and has generally 14 to 15 
fathoms in its proximity. The twoislands measure 3 miles E. and 
W. and 1) miles N. and 8. To the south of Siribuat are three 
small Islets called Pulo Mirtang, and to the east is another walled 
Santo, Siribuat is mostly bare a forest, there is fresh water on the 
eastern or larger islands, In mid channel between Pulo Siribuat 
and Pulo Tioman are two groups of Islets and rocks called Tokong 
Burong and Tokong Bara. ‘okong is applied by the Malays 
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of these parts to all small islets without trees or with only a few. 
Ten miles 8. 8. W. of Siribuat is the Babi group, of which Pulo 
Babi is the principal and also most rnc f it measures 2} miles 
in length and 1 mile in breadth—Some of this group are bare of 
timber but others are well wooded. Next to Pulo Babi ina N. 
N. W. direction are Babi Ti and Babi Ujong and to the 
north distant 4 to 7 miles are Pulo Rawa, Batu ang, Pulo 
Goal, Palo Mensitip and Pulo Gurong. To the east of Babi, 
distant 3 miles, are two rocks called Malang Sakit Mata and Malang 
Tikus. The term Malang is given to small rooks that are not 
covered at high water but only show a little above it. Ten miles 
to the &. W. of Babi is Pulo Tingi, a high island covered with 
forest measuring E. and W. 4 miles and N. and 8.2 miles. Good 
water is to be found on it at its western side where there is good 
anchorage ; the stream is to be found sank sph to the N. W. of : 
small patch of mangrove situated in a small bay. Pulo Tingi has 
several small Islets in its close sr aig, Mg its 8. and E. 
side, their names are Pulo hear her ul, Lantin, Sembang, 
Apel, Mentigi and Nangeh. To the 8. East of Pulo Tingi a long 
chain of islets stretches for a distance of 12 miles. These I also 
include in the awe. sige - Commencing from the northwards are 
ragga. She ], Pulo time remarkable for a perforated : 
its 8, er Tokong Raket, Tokong Belelei, (that is 

Islet, it is also perforated and the overhanging rock possesses a 
resemblance to that appendage,) Tokong Gantang, Tokong Chon- 
dong, Tokong Chupa and last Tokong Yu, already mentioned in 
the account of Pulo Aur. 

Most of these islets are crhgartend precipitous, thou wp op ean 
height. The oe = inside of chain average 10 fathoms, 
outside 18 to 20, The last and most southerly of the inner chain 
of islands is that of Sibu, distant from Pulo i south 5 miles, 
Paulo Sibu is a long island covered with forest and on its 8. W. 
shore has a remarkable point of sand, here innumerable sea birds 
roost at night.The length of Sibu N. W. is 3 miles and breadth 
Saconeldavable: at one place only a few yards. The other islands 
of this p He to the 6. B of main one; these ore 


i 








Tokong Pa » Sibu Tingah, Mallang Nate Sibu Kukus 
and 51 Uiong. The group. can be a pronchat with safety 
on it N. E. ae, close too, but on its 8, W. it should be held 


at a mile distant. Sibu has little water on it in dry weather. Of 
the outer chain of islands, I have already described Pulo Aur. 
Between Polo Aur and Pulo Tioman lies Pemangi (Pisang of the 
Charts) a high woody island, destitute of inhabitants, measuring 
in length 2} miles and in breadth 14. Tioman is the largest ani 
most remarkable of either chain, though of less importance than 
the populous Pulo Aur, it is bold and mountainous and covered 
with tall forest and few inhabitants, the soundings in its 
proximity average 2) to 25 fathoms, it has no outlying sunken 
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dangers, but may be approached close too on all sides. Its confi- 
guration in Horsburgh’s Chart is incorrect, but the written descrip- 
tion in the Directory is all that could be wished for as a guide to 
the mariner. There is good anchorage at Tilo Joara during the 
S. W. monsoon and the bays on the S. side afford like shelter 
during the N.E. There are six small islands adjacent,—to the south 
Pulo Geit, to the N.W. Pulo Chideh, Labas, Sepoi and Tolei, anil 
close to the west shore Pulo Pyah. The nearest point of Tioman 
is 20 miles distant from the Malay Peninsula; it is 11 geographical 
miles in length, N. and §., and its greatest breadth E. and W. is 6 

, _ al miles, it lies between 2° 49’ and 2° 54’ N. Lat. and 
fos y and 104° 15’ E. of Greenwich. Good water is abundant 
from any of the fine streams that fall into its numerous bays. On 
the southern shore of Tioman are two remarkable peaks or pin- 
nacles called by the English the Asses Ears and by the Malays the 
Chula Naga (. ragons Hors) the rise out of a spur of one of the 
southern mountains at about feet above the level of the sea, 
from this height on one side they spring perpendicularly another 
1,000 feet. y form a most magnificent feature in the aspect 
of the island and cannot be beheld but with wonder and awe even 


le. 

is a list of the altitudes of the various eminences and 

Tigo Ometrica. 'y above the level of the ea i— 
| Feet. 
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eer COM essccaskSussvesscecenes tie ere ees eee a19 
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Distant ie ( oS ee ee ee ¥; 
Dolphin aE on Crab ah yh eeaeae Sekee casein ene ii 
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South distant do. do... .scesseassececteces ere 3,231 
Currents. During the 8. W. monsoon to the seaward of Pulo 
Siribuat and Tingi, the currents set to the northward. Ships bound 
to the southward during this monsoon and falling to leeward of 
Tioman, hoes or Aur, should without hesitation run for the 
Malay coast, either by the north of Pulo Siribuat or the passages 
between Mertang and Gurone or Bubi and Tingi, which are clear 
of sunken rocks excepting close to the Tingt shore. Here the 
wortherly current will be avoided and regular tidal currents be 
experieuced—the tide generally setting to the southward durj 
the day and to the northward during the night. During the 
. th of the 5. W. monsoon, ships in beating wp against it 
along the Malay coast, will also be much assisted by the land 
breezes that generally come off during the morming and forenoons, 
Ftivers. On the coast between ‘ anjong Penyusoh and Pulo 
Kaban there is only ore river of importance, the Sidili Besar. 
The paucity of rivers is owing to the Johore river, which runs 
lel to the coast at a distance of 15 to 20 miles, receiving the 
irainage of the greater part of the 8. E. part of the Malay Penin- 
sula, he other streams are for the most part mere creeks, Com. 
mencing from the south they lie in the following order; Poongi: 
Balau, Tingar, Kalise, Sidili Kichi, Sidili Bets, Palin, S12 
Jamaluanr, sree Tangatu Arong, Tomedo, Siseh and Mau. 
Between Kaban Pahang the rivers become much ger, a8 
they drain the waters of a comparatively mountainous district. 
Foflowin the same order we have Triang, Indan, Dochong, 
Pontean, Rumpin, Mirchong, Bubar and Kyun Mati. Most of these 
rivers possess inhabitants, while those to the south of Kaban have 
none, ppl in the case of Sidili Besar. The entrance to this 
river is nearly dry at low water, but inside it contains 5 fathoms as 
far as the village of Sempang, which is situated about 6 miles up 
the river, this was as far a) Percenion s it. AA Malay Raja 
resides at Sempang. The river becomes { about 3 miles from 
its mouth and is there 100 yards broad. The banks are slimy 
and infested with alligators. A few cocoanuts, fowls and rice may 
be obtained here, but the inhabitants are miserably poor. The 
oa eget the same size as Sidili Besar but perhaps the 
bod sh water is greater. I proceeded u it to the village L 
of Kassing, 5 miles from the sea. The river hes a bas at os 
entrance with one fathom on it at L. W. Spring tides, and it is 
otherwise encumbered with shoals and sand banks, there is 6 
fathoms inside as far as I proceeded. The banks of the river are 
more populous than those of Sidili, but I found the people jealous 
and in some cases uncivil; they are genera y better off than those 
of Sidili. Rice, cocoanuts and fowls, may be obtained in small 


Notes on the Geology. The following notes are necessarily 
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imperfect and can only be offered as an approach to a general 
description. I only examined euch prominent stations as I 
visited in the prosecution of the geographical survey—the geolo- 
gical features have therefore not met the minute attention that the 
subject deserves—spaces of 4to 5 miles often intervene without 
having had any examination, and many interesting features may 


consequently have ag ped attention. } 

The Coast of the } mgs be Peninsula ing, | etweee Tanjong 
Penyusoh, where granite Is—Lat. 1° 22’ N., and Tanjong 
Batu in Lat. 3° 10’, presents shales, sand stones and clays more or 
leas metamorphosed or altered by plutonic action. The inner 
chain of Islands are of the same formation, excepting in part of the 
Tingi and Babi groups where the granitic and trappean forma- 
tions protrude. The centro chain is entirely of plutonic origin— 
being composed of granite and trap formations. In giving such 
observations as I noted down at the points where I landed, I will 
pursue the following route for the sake of easy reference, though 
the spots described were not visited in the order that they are 
given here.—Commencing at Pulo Beralah the most aiathaiy 
point examined, I will proceed southwards along the coast as far 


as Sidili Kichi, from thence to the inner chain of Islands and lastly 
to the outer. 
: Pulo Beralah (of which 

the accompanying is a 

sketch, which may prove 






interesting at some fu- 
s ture time when the 





Rae ietrar: a Island, which is of 
PuioBewalah EjyN dist 2ecles fragile composition and 
: | is fast  dilapidating 

under the action of the waves, is levelled to the water's adie 
Above the level of the sea is an incohesive conglomerate or 
coarse sand—below that level the formation is more compact and 
hard. It is stratified, the dip being 30° North and strike E. and 
W. Nodules of iron stone ab varying in size from 2 feet in 
diameter to 3 and 4 inches, They appeared remarkably distinct 
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The strata ore intersected at intervals of 4 to 8 feet by ferruginous 
yeins—these veins are divided by chinks thus: 





These chinks appear to me to have acted during the period of 
plutonic action as outlets to the gases or other subtle fluids 
ch with a ferruginous solution—which in their passage up- 
suffused either face of the aperture, and when absorbed 
changed into hard concrete the spaces affected. At Pulo Dachong 
the | jon is indurated clay and cng: oa much intersected by 
quartz and ironore veins. At Batu Bayah the formation is iron 
stone, at Pulo Kompet near the mouth of the Indau the formation 
is stratified. Dip 90° strike N. and 8. The rock is black and 
extremely hard not unlike trep, but more probably it is of aqueous 
gin much altered by plutonic action. 
At j tj 


ori 

At Pulo Leiar no stratification was discoverable. The base of 
the formation is a hard compact rock of various colours, white, blue 
ah drab, it is much reticulated by numerous veins ofironore. At 





adjoining rocks, and vary in size from 4 inches to } of an inch. The 
ata ar much reticulated by veins of harder substance, which 


strata are 
being less affected by the action of the weather stand out in relief. 


jong Morau I found the same formation, 
a ) jong Tingarah. At Tanjong Leman the strata dip 
perpendicularly and strike N. W. Conglomerates composed of 
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round pebbles of small size, in strata varying in thickness from 
10 feet to 6 inches, alternate with sand stone. One stratum fre- 
quently runs into the other and both are intersected with ferru- 
ginous vcins longitudinally and transversely, At Tanjong Petei 
a micaceous shale is found intersected and reticulated by iron 
ore veins, dip 90° strike 8. aw This airy Merson amet the 
revailing formation between this point anjong Pungei near 
the Ss. extreme of the Peninsula. Five miles to the southward 
of Tanjong Pitei, I landed ona rock and found strata of talcose 
shale Slane tine with pure quartz,iron masked,—dip 90° strike 
8.8. E. Three miles to the north of Sidili Besar the same forma- 
tion prevails, alternating with black compact strata;—et Sidili 
Besar point the same;—at Sidili Kichi the formation is a black 
and copper coloured shale—dip 80° 8. W. strike S. E. Near 
this point is a curious beshtaptthas r emtortion of the strata. I did 
not land on the coast to the south of this point. Part of the oogst 
between this point and Romania will be found described by the 
Editor of this Journal, Vol. 2 page 616. , 

On the most southerly group of the inner chain of Islands, viz. 
the Sibu group, I tended ot Sibu Kukus, and found compact 
rocks and conglomerates. At Mallong Natchu, hard red clay 
intersected with iron and quartz veins, also conglomerates. On 
the N. W. point of Sibu, the basis of the rock is hard, drab colour- 
ed and compact, containing nodules of the same substance but 
darker and of harder consistence. On the east of Sibu irregular 
siliceous strata are found intersected with ferruginous veins in 
which the chink noticed at Pulo Beralah is very common, 

At the Tingi group, I landed on the west side of Pulo Tingi 
and found trap and porphyry to prevail. I sailed all round this 
island close to its shores the predominating rocks seemed to 
to be trappean. At Pulo Mintigi black trap is found graduatin, 
into porphyry. At Tokong Sangul altered aqueous rocks are again 
found, having the appearance of ind clay, very hard and 
compact and closely reticulated by quartz veins ramifying into 
the most minute branches, eo as to be almost microscopic. Lyell 
in his chapter on ‘faa ae and volcanoes, book 2 chapter 19 
(Principles of Geology) secks rather to refer the cause of the 
internal heat of volcanoes to chemical changes constantly ing 
on in the earth's crust, for the general effect of chemical combina- 
tion is the evolution of heat and electricity. The existence of 
currents of electricity in the shell of the earth has been deduced 
from. the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, from the connection 
between diurnal variations of the magnet and the apparent motion 
of the sun, from the electro-magnetic properties of metalli- 
ferous veins and from atmosphere electricity which is conti- 
nually passing between the air and the earth. - These he 1 
may produce a slow decomposing power like that of the voltaic 
Pile, and thus become a constant source of chemical action and 
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serag, gTY of voleanic heat. Whether or not these electric cur- 
rents be the canse of volcanic heat = — to the subject under 
notice, but I could not but be forcibly st with the question how 
far electric currents could aid in depositing the innumerable and 
minute veins of foreign matter that every where intersected the rock 
of Tokeng Sangul. Granting that the quartzose matter had at one 
time been in a fluid state, it appears to me that no bh ti 
pressure could have op ae it in such minute particles. The 
veins present none of the chinks by which gasses charged with a 
solution of it might have been evolved, as I found in some of the 

uginous veins; the voltaic action of electricity with its powerful 
chemical agency, by which the elements of bodies may be sepa- 
rated and transferred to distant points, would seem to afford the 
most probable means of solving the mk gue At Tokong Eu 
I found a black and gray compact rock which appeared to be 
closely allied to greatly metamorphosed aqueous rock and trap— 
it is difficult to pronounce in which class to place it. 

In the Babi Broups, Pulo Babi, Babi Tingah and Babi Ujong 
are composed of a gray granite. Pulo Gurong I found alte red : 
aqueous rock not unlike the formation of Pulo Lear already 
mentioned. I also visited Mallang Tikus and found this bo 
rock, which does not exceed 100 feet in length by 50 in breadth, to 
present many interesting points for consideration. The prevailing 
oer shea rock was @ —— pci arpa spate 

Pp granite were found in close proximity and graduat- 
satya le she osber: At Goal the formation is sandstone. 

Of the Siribuat group I only visited Pulo Mirtang—its forma- 
tion is altered aqueous rock. I approached Pulo Siribuat close 
enough to observe it to be of the same formation. 

In the outer chain of Islands I have already mentioned that the 





Tioman are also granitic. T landed on Paulo Chibeh and approach- 
ed close enough to the other Islands to ascertain their formation. 
® ‘Jp the southern part of the Peninsu it will be found that the iron has, In 
most cases, been scquired from beneath, bat in what precise condition o igim lly !t 
: aca pegengeedg ‘noes to aecortaln. and, in whale state of aealasites 
IL tirst entered the rocks, we now only see It highly oxidised.t There is of.en clear 
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Some time during the first half of 1796, the office of Superin- 
tendent of the Island was assumed by Major Forbes Ross 
Macdonald, by appointment from the Government of Bengal. 
From whose hands he received the office is not mentioned but pro- 
bably from those of Mr Mannington. The gallant Major seems to 
have thought that the more he wrote and the more voluminous his 
despatches, the more credit would he earn, as before he had been 
six months on the Island he dispatched two reports which occu 
upwards of five hundred closely written folio pages, and the style 
being somewhat inflated and redundant the meaning is not at all 
times very intelligible. 

FE hs cd mi eodpoeas on ae arrival, seems te ere fallen foul Ps] 
the m practised by his predecessor, of being engaged in tl 
trade’ of the place, whether sheited thereto by the instructions of 
vernment, or by sense of duty, or by failure of the good will of 
the friends and ers of his predecessor, it is impossible to say. 
No one could deny the evils of euch a system, but in justice to 
— Light it must be remembered that he had some years 
2efore pointed out those evils to the government which he served, 
and earnestly intreated that a more liberal salary might be awarded 
him, to allow of his withdrawing himself from trade and devoting 
himself to his public duties, with a prospect of eventually securing 
& competence for himself. The request was not granted but no 
orders were ever issued to him to refrain from trade, and conse- 
peepee ee Light must be held wholly blameless, whatever 
the evils of the system as adduced by his successor. 

Major Macdonald and the mercantile community of the Island 
very soon became hostile to each other, though the absence of 
any real ground of Sra judging from the Major's own reports, 

a suspicion that the grapes must have been sour. Ef his 


Stree it. Great disturbance of the strata, fracture, flexure and t 

laminge | and conversion of the rock into crystallised quartz, have = 
Becompanied its introduction, The mechanical changes that have been effected in 
the stratified rocks having directed us to the nic basis on which we believe 
they rest, because it rises through them in directions, we find it is not only 
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orders or his conscience forbade him from engaging in trade, that 
was no reason Seetctaa din apes ie ooh oe own in a body 
as scarcely deserving ee ioe sae esgaer sal. that the 
mercantile community ca have of the 
right to en in aay ought le to 5 have pile them to come 
an give him, a stranger, such information as might 

enable him to compete with them in trade to their disadvant 
The Major is loud in his complaints to government, especi ly 
r James Scott, the eae of his predecessor Captain 
icht, and to him is ascribed all the difficulties and impediments 

he met with. 

The preamble to ood id Macdonald's first dispatch dated July 
1796, will give o idea of the style of the gallant officer and 
of the spirit with w he was actuated, but a brief outline of the 
remainder of these most t bulky dispatches, with a few extracts here 
and there, can alone be given. 


“Honorable Sir, 
Since the first hour of my arrival on this Island every 
moment which could be d from the current business of the 


day, has been devoted to the acquirement of the most ample and 
at the same time the best founded information on the commerce, 
po , cultivation, and external policy of this Settlement. 

¥ success has by no means kept pace with my endeavours. 
The sources of intelligence are but few, and from them the stream 
runs not yard scanty but. turbid. On every side I have had to 
encounter les, arising from commercial jealousies, secret 
animosities, and hardy, but contradictory details, but shoveat 
from a selfish policy which dreaded official interference, and 
consequent decline of influence. 

The history of the Island, since its establishment under the 
British flag, ia only to be gathered from the Journal and Ledger 
of a certain mercantile house, which, indebted for — ee 

eciaal sole nderatin weight it derived m having as 
fis pe mncet ostensible head the Company's Superintendent, 
ar sn ooveaient command of the Public Treasury, is too much 
interested in defeating all retrospective enquiry to allow more to 
lei eh than what the Oe ke. certain mercantile transactions 
forbid it to dissemble, or to leaned with caution from it's 
equally anxious, although less reed with competitors, who are 
not backward in their attempt to prove by no scanty store of 
that to the accomplishment of its interested views, WS, 
too frequently for the general Rood, most avowedly sacrificed the 
real interests of the infant Settlomen 

Between the illusive tiered of the one, and the strong 
unqualified invective of the other, more than a general idea is not 
to be formed of past management. But I am happy to affirm with 
confidence, that in whatever light individual sdavanter may appear 
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found to have ever been progressive. The rapility of its first 
advances, even under the most favorable circumstances, could not 
upon a strict investigation, the prosperity of the Island will be 
have been expected to continue, much less after the effects of war 
eame to be sensibly felt by the oldest and most firmly established 
Marts; it then received a severe blow and that it did mot totally 
sink under it, must minister a convincing proof that the original 
plan was founded in commercial wisdom and that the guidance 
of its infant interests waa intrusted to a head and hand of no 
inconsiderable mia | and activity, 

To the war, and that only, is to be attributed, on a liberal view, 
its visible decrease of sper and its gradual declension into a slow 

Me 


march, mistaken by the cursory observer for quiescence, and by 
party spirit and interested malevolence construed into retrograda- 


hon. 
Disappointed very early in my expectation, that a candid state- 
ment atthe favorable iatenitoms of _iakuiont towards the Island 
would stimulate those most immediately concerned, and most 
conversant with the subject, to an equally ingenuous detail of the 
progress it had made, its actual state, the means by which it had 
risen, and those most likely to ensure its future prosperity, and 
pressed by a dispatch from your Honorable Board, under date the 
4th of April, I addressed a letter to the gentlemen engaged in 
mmercial pursuits, requesting them to favor me with such in- 
formation on the subject of trade, and practicability of raising a 
Revenue from it, as their local knowledge, or general correspon- 
dence might eu 
The result I have the honor to transmit to you. Had I done it 
sooner, I should have failed in my duty to you and justice to those 
concerned in the prosperity of the Island, feeling as I did a con- 
viction that on every subject of the report, party spirit, and private 
pique had been too freely indulged to admit of a strict adherence 
to simple fact. | 
To soften some of the harsher features of the picture here drawn, 
and to palliate or do away the pean which strong allegations 
although unsupported by proof might on a first view sugwest, I 
have perused with attention the scanty Records of the Island 
and consulted upon doubtful and delicate points, one or two 
gentlemen of veracity, whose long residence here, and intimacy 
with all parties, have enabled them to forma tolerable just estimate 
of past transactions. | 
Nhat I have been able to collect, I have the honor to lay before 
you in the annexed remarks. I trust, as divested of all party 
prejudice, and dictated with a sincere wish to convey to you the 
ses information, it will meet your indulgence. My residence here 
as not been long, and deprived as I have been from various cir- 
cumstances of every assistance, my time has been so constantly 
eccupied that I have had but short intervals to dedicate to enquiry 
or investigation. 
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When I addressed my letter to the commercial committe, I 
acted under a conviction that from Mr Scott alone, of all the 
members, any information of importance was to be gained, But 
that was repeatedly refused or evaded on private and friendly 
application, for a reason, which however cogent, was little inrica- 
tive of generous pride, or consciousness of rectitude. That 
“owing to an unfortunate prepossession against hia general cha- 
" facter, and the iden which had been industrionsly disseminated 


“of his aiming at improper influence on the Island, the merited 
“eredence would in all probahility be refused to his single asser- 
‘tion He urzed the formation of a committee, when counte- 
nancel hy an aggregate of names (supposed, because asserted to 
be, the designation of uctaal andl extensively enguged commercial 
houses) he would freely impart what his experience from long 
re idence, and his information from a wide circle of correspondence, 
had enabled him to collect. 

Iwas not without wy suspicions of his intentions, but was far 
from imagining he would under the mask of such a feeble battery 
hazard invective so strong, or censure so unqualified, the less par- 
donable, that in no instance do they bear a relation to the only 
point recommended to the consideration of the committee, | 

It is a painful but necessary remark, for to be silent would be to 
deceive, that there exists not a house upon this Island, that of 
Scott excepted, which merits the epithet commercial, nor any 
individual out of the pale of that firm of sufficient capital to be 
with propriety esteemed a merchant in liberal acceptance of that 
word. Of the junior members of that house (which for a purpose 
as flimsy as deceptions has been made to appear two) Mr Lindesay 
alone, whose name could give weight to mercantile opinion. 

My sole motive for this, otherwise invidious observation, is 
limited to my wish that you should be acquainted with what I 
most sincerely believe to be the fact, that, in the report of the 
Pprioezeadl pie either see detailed Mr Scott's opinions alone, 
dictated, assented to by the rest, or if here and there those of 
eny other individual have Sve added, the former have gained no 
accession of currency or intrinsic value. 

It remains but to advert to the studied affectation of ever intro- 
ducing the merits of Mr Light in contradistinction to the uniform 
culpability of his successors. Under such stigma as may be 
supposed to attach on this attack, the credit of the latter may rest 
unsullied as they are but made to share the obl uy meted out 
with no sparing hand to their superiors. But for thoae who in a 
sincere endeavour to investigate the truth, have to combat with 
novelty of situation, intricacy of enquiry and stror affirmation, it 
is nota little fortunate that by this very eulogium they are furnish- 
ed with the means of combating those difficulties. 

The shee ir of Mr Light can have no objection to his 
evidence, and where that can be appealed to, and compared with 
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Mr Scott's, I trust it will be found to speak a language more 
congenial to infant but successful effort, and to hope, infinitely 


| (Signed) § Forbes Ross Macdonald.” 

Major Macdonald must have entertained a high opinion of 
human nature in eee and of mercantile nature in particular, 

hen he adopted the plan of calling on the mercantile community 
of Pinang to give him the aid of t eir knowledge and experience 
towards devising the best means of obtaining a Revenue from their 
trade, and this too when he was aware that that trade was all but 
monopolized by a few of the oldest residents, men whose lives had 
been chiefly spent among the rang be 

The Committee assembled by Major Macdonald, on 19th May 
1796, consisted of the following gentlemen viz:—Messrs McIntyre, 
Scott, Lindsay, Hutton, Roebuck, Young, Brown, Sparran, Mack- 
rell and Nason, of whom Young was the peorelaey 

At their first mecting Major Macdonald to them a letter 
‘1 which he states that he was most anxious for information 
relative to the trade of the Island, and that the government com- 
plained of the absence of it. That a recent author had affirmed that 
the trade of Pinang could bear certain high rates of taxation, but 
that the Supreme Government had suggested a duty of 14 per cent 
on all imports (with a few exceptions and certuin rates ef godown 
rent when those of the government were used. The letter concludes 
with “On these subjects, gentlemen, I request you will favor 
“me with a well digested and candid opinion, bearing in mind 
“that the duties of the merchants ang those of the state are reci= 
rd poets and to that assure the former a generous and liberal contri- 
« bution is to be expected by the latter.’ 

The Committee preface their report with on: ar of com- 
plaints against the Government, of which the chief are: The 
uncertainty and apprehension caused by the formation of a Settle- 
ment on the Andamans and the frequent reports of Pinang being 
ahaniloned in its favor. The alarm and apprehension caused by 
disputes with Keilduh relative to the payment of the promised 
compensation to the Rujah. The indecision and uncertainty that 

vailed relaive to lunled tenures. The absence of u Court of 

wand the subjection of the inlabitants to trial by Court Martial, 
which had deterred numerous people from settling bere. The 
want of protection from European enemics, The impresement 
of labourers by military force to carry on ahlic works The 
inactivity and unaccommealating manera o Mr Munuimgtoo. 
The undefined rate of taxation contemplated by Governmeni. 

The Committee state that the Svtlement on the Andamans 
“though under the direction of men of acknowledged abilities, 
“liberally supported by government, t after 7 years exertion, at 
“4 «great expense nothing appeared there that bore the most 
“ distant similitade to colonization, cultivation or commerce’; of 
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Bencoolen the committee say,“ This Settlement after a century 
“and a half has not at this day either the population, trade or 
“revenue that Pinang had seven years after its first Settlement. 
“ Adverting to this circumstance we are not a little diverted that 
“a Resident of Bencoolen (probably Mr Mannington) should 
“ pretend to legislate for Pinang, a commercial phenomenon form- 
“ed by means, of which the Residents at Bencoolen seem perfect- 
“ ly ignorant.” 

Under the head of “ Commerce” the Committee argue very for- 
cibly against taxing the trade of the Island, as consisting wnolly of 
the produce of other countries, which it is the grand object to induce 
to be brought and which taxation might scare away. They point 
out that “it is the extent of the exchange-Trade which gives life, 
“ activity, riches, population and cultivation to Pinang. The laying 
“ restraints thereon, if but suspected that it might lessen the trade, 
“could not be deemed politic.” That by a free exchange, “ the 
“increase of population, capital and cultivation would present a 
“ taxab‘e subject, in the farming the exclusive sale of luxuries to a 
“rich and great population, anda duty on the net produce of an 
“extensive and valuable cultivation.” They conclude with an 
unanswerable argument. “ But what renders it impossible to 
“levy any duty on the trade at Pinang is our not possessing the 
“sole sovereignty of the port, and hence ships anchoring at Biss 
“on the opposite shore could there trade independent of our 
* jurisdiction.” 

Under the head of “Cultivation” the Committee observe that cul- 
tivation has not rogressed since Mr Light's death, that almost the 
whole of the cultivation carried on by the poorer natives had been 
effected by aids given by the house of Scott & Co. who have 
mortgages thereon, that these aids were given at the request of Mr 

ight, on a promise of reimbursement, but that his death involves 
either a continuance of the aids till the cultivation becomes produc- 
tive or the loss of the money advanced, that these advances amount 
to near a Lack of Rupees—that the extension of the system offers 
the most certain source of Revenue—that a continuance of the 
system is necessary, as the principal cultivation, pepper, cocoa and 
betlenut require large advances before any returns dan be expected, 
that such continuance of the system would, under some modified 
arrangements, be more beneficial in the hands of Scott & Co. than 
in those of Company’s Servants lately arrived on the Island, who 
are ignorant of the people and language, that some of the commit- 
tee recommend that the tax on cultivation should be farmed— 
others that it should be levied direct, and finally that no measures for 
the prosperity of cultivation can be effectual till “ the Supreme 
“government pledge themselves to make good to the cultivators 
“any loss they = sustain from the pFecipitate measures of their 
“servants here and that no cultivation can exist if the Snperin- 
“tendent for the time being can, on ill-founded information, lay a 
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« district under military execution and then leave the sufferers, 
«when their innocence of any supposed delinquency has been 
“clearly proved, to procure redress when, where, and how they 
‘oon. 

The Committee commence the section of “Population” with, “ As 
“a perfect freedom of exchange carries trade and industry by the 
« most direct means to a maximum, so ease and plenty carries popu- 
* lation,” and after describing the several classes people on the 
Island, and stating some causes for dissatisfaction, they conclude 
with * dissatisfaction has lately been such that emigrations daily take 
“placa and where were only a few fishing huts at Prye, two years 
« ago, there now appears a town rising as ours decays. This would 
“imply that something is virtually wrong in our manag ment 
“when Malay management has the preference given. .Modera- 
tion in manners—forbearance in temper, and the most patient 
“ attention to the complaints and wants of the natives, are qualifi- 
“ eations the most absolutely necessary in the members of this 
“ government on which all hopes of an increase of population 
“ must ultimately depend.” 

Under the head of “Exclusive Farms” the Committee describe the 
mode adopted by Mr Light to have been,—“ To rent the Farms 
« of opium, arrack and gambling to the heal man of each Chinese 
“ Province, thus making it the interest of all to bu from the 
“ Farmer and prevent smuggling, this likewise induced a general 
‘‘ indulgence to offenders, as each had a head in the Farmer. To 
“this was added an assurance that, if by their books it appeare 
they had lost, Mr Light engaged to admit such deduction.” Mr 
Mannington however, observe the Comunittee “rented the Farms 
“to one head man and secured the restrictions to the renter by 
“ severe fines and punishment. The renter soon found he had 
“ rented the Farm too high, because $ of the consumers having no 
“interest therein, smuggling began and complaints, fines and 
“ punishments became constant.” The Committce go on to remark 
on the excessive fines and on the encouragement held out to 
informers and recommend that the Farms should be confined to 
George Town and not extended to the cultivated districts. 

The Committee conclude their report with 21 suggestions which 
they desire may be luid before government for the general welfare 
of the Settlement. 

1. “ That the Supreme Government do officially announce the 
“intention of keeping the Island and of considering it as a part 
of the British Empire in India.’ 2. That the port be declared 
free. 8. ‘That ingress or egress to and from the port be allowed 
without fee or detention. 4, That a portion of the opposite Coast 
be obtained from Keddah so as to secure the sovereignty of the 
port. 5. That the Supreme Government pledge themselves to 
the community that the assessment on land produce shall never 
exceed a given rate, say 10 per cent. §. That the term of com- 
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mencement shall not be previous toa given date (say 1800). 7. 
That land be given in perpetuity. 8. Phat it epg Erie! with 
the Local Authorities to change the forms under which land has 
hitherto been held, transfered, or mortgaged. 9. The establishment 
of a Court of Judicature. 10. That pending the establishment of 
such Court a Magistrate be appointed &c. a man of accommodating 
manners, mild temperand experience. 11, That the military be 
no longer employed in executing civil orders. 12. That the fi 
for securing the Farms ze erates ee disused. 13. That 
military genres irda necessary for protecting the Company's property or 
keeping the peace be under their proper military Giicore 14. That 
the necessary orders for “ general convenience or for police” be 
no longer carried into effect by the military but by a committee of the 
inhabitants, composed of equal numbers of each class. 15. That 
it shall not be permitted to the Sepoys to lend money or make 
commercial contracts, or of they do that no coercive redreas be given 
on complaint. 16, That those who may be intrusted with ee 
advances to cultivators do so with promptitude and a patient 
listening to all complaints, 17. That European cultivators be 
equally a with natives and that the importation of slaves 
be prohibited. 18. That the article of the Treaty with Keddah 
providing for the free grok of rice, be enforced. 19. That the 

round allotted to the Chinese as Burial ground be free from all 
uture molestation. 20. That the powers now assumed by the 
Superintendent of sending Settlers to Bengal at his pleasure be 
rescinded, mg “Th : we are rid ps nights that your 
government ia rapidly changing nging from the fostering hand of 
" of 's Kind father to the feaiures of a severe master and we recom- 
“mend that such measures be adopted as will bring it back to its 
“ first principle—‘The benefit of those livi er it,’ as held 
“forth in the general letter of January 1787.’ 

Accompanying this report are several appendices. Among 
them is the report on the Trade of the Island, or rather of the house 
of 70, drawn =P by Mr James Scott. He states that “Scott 
t joined | in 1787,” that their trade was conducted 
on four resolationsn—1. Mr Light was to give perfect liberty of 
trade to all frequenting the port but was not to interfere with the 
management. 2. To buy and sell at short profit on the Island. 
3. To purchase the eon of the surrounding countries at the 
highest possible prices and to sell the produce of India and China 
in return as low as possible, consistent with profit. 4. To fix 
at the beginning of each year the prices at which we would sell 
and boy. He proceeds, “ As our aim was to form a trade, the 
“ measures were in perfect consonance with the aim, yet ony gare 
Hg _ offence erg baray wayne i 
“ 2 ae could not bear, with any degree of patience, 
“ that Pinang, the other da a jungle, that Scott, a rfect Malay, 
“ should dictate to thea, asl that fn oplte of ofl thee exertions . 






! 
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relief, they found themselves bound by fetters he had formed. 
«The small Merchants of Pinang could not or would not see the 
“ propriety of our adhering to our declaration and selling Opium 
‘¢ gt 850 when 500 was in our option, as thereby they lost; nor of 
“ buying Tin at 50 when we con doso at 45. Hence complaints 
“of various descriptions, uniform in their aim of removing Scott, 
‘ were carried to the ear of the Supreme Government.” He con- 
clades with “ Mr Light requested me to prepare report from our 
“books of the nature and value of the import trade, of our 
« dividends and of other advantages resultin the trade.* * 
“This report was not finished when Mr Light died and it 
“became @ difficulty to whom to send it. I could not send it 
“to government but through the Superintendent, and I was not 
* gonvinced of the propriety of laying open to his inspection 
«« such a communication of confidence. I therefore sent it to Mr 
« G. Graham.” 

Another appendix contains a most sanguine estimate of the area, 
possible population and cultivation of the Island. It calculates th 
there are 56,250 orlongs of land fit for cultivation and that the pro- 
bable population in a few years may he 140,000. That to feed this 
population with rice wil require 33,000 tons of shipping per 
annum, taking away in return, pepper, SUEST, indigo, coffee, arrack, 
the produce of the Island &e!! hat the whole land being under 
cultivation would yield a Revenue of G3 Lacks of Rupees, which 
would be greatly increased if pepper be found to yield to the 
extent looked for by the Chinese, and thus would supercede all 
necessity for Exclusive Farms and Duties on Trade. __ 

An appendix healed “ Reflections on using the Military in 

sying civil orders into effect,” discloses a very curious state of 
affairs. It is stated,“ At the Custom honse if a Naquodah from 
“ ignorance or inattention or a one wind and tide does not bring 
to the moment the guard calls, he is seized, dragged, literall 
“ dragged before the under-strapper oF Havildar, and taught his 
“ exercise with the butt end of a musket or a bayonet and plundered 
“ander the name of acompromise.* * it jail, the moment 
‘‘q person is confined there he is taught the military by the 
“ butt or the bayonet, and if he growls or looks angry, by more 
“than one, and as econ keep the prison keys the maltreat 
“those whom they dislike. This insolence is often extended to 
“ those who may bring bone mere their food.* * As we have 
“the most convincing proof that ili-blood exists between the inha- 
« bitants and the present detachment of the Marine Battalion, we 
“think it highly imprudent to use them in such services.” The 
Committee further observe “On the first Settlement of Pinang 
= - heaps of the pie ~ the name Res cons 

t he charge of keeping the peace. “Tr ight's 
. sa mes ill-health after evcablishing the magistracy and his death 
«soon after the arrival of the intended magistrate, Mr Manning- 
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« into effect.” 

Another appendix gives a curious account of the nature of 
landed tenures and the mode of transfer of land in those days, 
ria aaaaei i a Oi ae 

“Lhe mode in which property in ho: ses a nds originat.d 
and is now held in Pinang. stu 

“ A certificate is given by the Company's native Surveyor, to 
which he affixes his chop, describing the name, country &e. of the 
first clearer, the site, extent and boundaries of the land co cleared, 
this empowers the person therein named to hold, sell, mortgage 
or transfer such land by will or otherwise at his pleasure. 

td sat in houses in George Town originated in being the first 
clearers, which was the case in the environs or in being the first 
builder as was the case of the streets being lined off, these last are 
registered by the native Surveyor. Sales are made without the 
Surveyor's certificate, reference to the regiater being sufficient, 
this register we believe has been irregularly kept, and requires 
examination. 

*‘ Bills of sales either of houses or lands are wrote by the native 
Akim bunder or judge of the port* who affixes his seal, this bill of 
sale should be accompanied with the Surveyor’s certificate and is 
next registered in the Conaiiear’s register and a receipt affixed that 
the duties 2 per cent has been paid otherwise it is not valid. 

This bill of sale so chopped, regis and duties paid with 
Surveyor's certificate, conveys a full and perfect right to the 
purchaser and from him to another and so on. But we believe 
the formula of a register for both bills of sales and mortgages ia 
much wanted, 

“Mortgages to be valid must have attached thereto the Surveyor's 
certificate end a bill of sale above described, must be chopped b 
the Akim Bunder and registered and numbered in the Company's 
register. 

“‘ Slaves belongi Bay Quedah cannot be sold unless accompanied 
with a certificate that they are the property of the person offering 
them to sale, a | 

“Slaves from the country are sold without certificate, but in 
either case the bill of sale must have the Akim Bunder’s chop and 
ne that the Company's duties are paid, otherwise it is not 

* . * * 

“Grants were formerly et by the Superintendent subject to 
quit rent which supe | the Malay apers alluded to and right 
in such case is held in virtue of such grant independent of all 
reference. 

“No grants for lands on a five year’s lease have yet been applied 


* Apparently the Custom-house Native writer, 
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for, and here where the countries surrounding are jangle and land 
of no value it is probable they never will be applied for, the hope 
of being able to leave to their children a house, garden and lands 
independent of their own Kings and secured by the Company to 
them and their heirs, was a great inducement to removal from their 
own countries to Pinang, and that hope having been rendeved 
dubious or put an pcryey, a bad effect.” 

This report and statement of grievances was forwarded by Bape 
Macdonald to Government in the letter of which the preamble 
has been already given. He comments on it at great length and 
in the order alosiea by the committee. Under the head ot 
*‘Commerce” he fastens at once on the account of the trade drawn 
up by Mr James Scott, and affirms that it gives no information, 
and above all does not account for the means whereby Messrs 
Scott and Light were enabled to control the market and compete 
successfully with Bengal merchants. He says, “had a fair compe- 
“tition been allowed for distant capital, had not those boasted 
“ regulations of the house of Scott, which, with an apparent modera- 
* tion and fairness, only evince a more refined but A ease 
“policy, barred the door against those, who trading on their own 
“funds, required a profit proportionate to the risk, we should 
“not, after ten years have yet to enquire with but a feeble ray to 
“direct us, the nature and amount of the Pinang trade nor woulda 
“the soi-lisant merchants of the committee, when pride and 
‘interest, two powerful incentives, stimulated them to a candid 
“confession, have contented themeelvea with referring to such a 
“document.” After describing the nature of the Pinang trade, 
as connected with the Archipelago-India and China, he proceeds, 
“Such being the nature wf the trade, passing through but never 
‘halting on this island, it becomes a question for your superin- 
“tending wisdom to determine whether euch a t with all its 
“advantaces of capital, general diffusion, quick and valuable 
“returns &e, be a fair subject of supervenient taxation, for it is to 
“be remarked that with the exception of those articles which 
“supply the remittance to the Chinese investment, the rest pays 
a duty in some port of the Com pany tpn 

Under the head of “Population,” Major Macdonald ridicules 
the estimates of Mr Scott and his description of the people. He 
says “of the ease and plenty of an old established sarey ene= 
“* rating pee, I can assent to, but that either should be found 
“in a jungle—that opening woods, draining marshes and cultivating 
“crops, tardy in their returns, should be considered such, I own 
“surprises me. * * * If of any descriptions of people our numbers 
“have suffered any diminution, it is of that class who, with a 
“ versatility little commendable, can play the parts of wood cutters, 
* goo fishermen, house breakers, thieves and pirates. Of 
“such materials is formed, or rather aggregated the new settlement 
“of “ Prye” so feelingly and candidly adverted to by Mr Scott 
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“* © © To read Mr Light's and Mr Scott's account of the Malays, 
“a stranger would be led to doubt that nano pe nenee had written 
“of the same people, that both for several years resided among 
“them, spoke their language and in many respects the one anc 
“in every respect the other assimilated themselves to their dress, 
“manners and mode of living.* * * With such a portrait before 
“me I should not hesitate to say, that however incumbent on my 
“ necessities to simulate while in their pores ‘to bea Malay wi 
“a Malay’ while memory yet but faintly allied me to civilized life 
“ would be a‘ versatility dishonorable and degenerate.’ * ** Of the 
“Chinese * * to so bardy an assertion as Mr Scott's, that they 
“have decreased in number owing to the variable orders, forms 
“and decisions of justice to which this settlement has been pecu- 
“Jiarly subject since November 1794, that is since Mr Manning- 
“‘ion’s accession to the superintendence, [ am at a loss to give an 
“answer at once pointed and decorous,* ** To what part of the 
“population Mr Scott adverts when he charitably recommends to 
“the members of this Government moderation in manners, 
“forbearance in temper and patient attention to their complaints, I 
‘am at a loss to conjecture. I have simply to remark * * that my 
“ veranda is filled every forenoon more with clients than complain- 
“ants, I see the people happy and contented, but they are 
“ tampered with.” 

Under the head of “Cultivation,” Major Macdonald of course 
combats with all his might the recommendations of the “complai- 
sant” committee, that the system of advances should continue under 
the arrangement of Scott and Co. He says “ How tenaciously 
“Mr Scott, in the agony of despair at the daily retrogradation of 
“his influence from a period somewhat antecedent to Mr Light's 
“death, defends this last remaining nook is strongly evinced by 
“ total disregard of wonted caution. This is no moment for finesse, 
“no time for slowly operating sap. The enemy is pressing hard 
“upon him and he is reduced to the ultime ratio—his artillery of 
“‘recent arrival,’ ‘consequent inexperience’ ‘ignorance of language’ 
“ “inability of discrimination’ ‘culpability in the hand of venality’ and 
“unproductive lavishness of public money’ and this not directed 
Ls — any one devoted victim, but nine all and vita A one 
“whom Government may think proper to depute * * * Mr Light 
‘in his eagerness to clear, gave away as much to every claimant 
“ as his avidity prompted him to demand. Malays, sepoys, lascars, 
“all descriptions became seized of landed property. ** * Few 
“grants were ever issued, consequently since his death, the 
“proprietorship has become a source of cavil and uncertainty. 
“The native Surveyors measurement attested by his seal is at 
“this moment, the only document which the greater number 
“ possess.” Major Macdonald complains tly of the manner 
in which large tracts of the best lan have hase allowed to accu- 
miulate in the hands of a few Europeans, who do not even attempt 
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to clear them, and proposes that the grants of land hereafter to all 
description of applicarts be limited. He gets very violent as he 
wroceeds. “This arrangement may at first view appear hard and 

unjust, but it must be considered that assumptions of land by a 
“few Europeans have been very wanton, that the motives, if 
“vanity and theoretic speculation make not each an item, are 
“extremely injurious to the prosperity of this rising settlement, by 
“ vesting property in a set of low wretches too ignorant and short- 
“sighted to turn that property to advantage, or in their children 
“in whom in general are to be traced all the passive vices of their 
“parents.” Major Macdonald concludes this section with a sug- 
ip that convicts might be employed in the cultivation of the 
land, especially pepper. ; 7 | 

Under the head “Revenue,” Major Macdonald appears to argue 

successfully against the assertions and insinuations of the com- 
mittee. On their statement of the manner in which Mr Light 
disposed of the farms he observes —“They (the Chinese) must 
“have altered much since that happy period to-which Mr Scott 
“alludes, when their affection for or adherence to their Captain 
“prevented them from cheating him when possible, or him from 
os itterly complaini the same afar now hold the farms, the 
‘same most pressingly insisted on laying penalties on emuggling. 
“ Under an assurance trom Mr Light of elnittin such Son 
“as their books might prove, they might well indced be moderate, 
“but of that I must beg leave to doubt. I yearly see arrears 
“brought forward, sometimes paid * * * Mr Ssntingion on his 
“arrival at the latter end of 1794 found an accumulated arrear of 
“near $10,000 * * * On my arrival I found the settlement in 
“confusion, the extension of the opium farm (by Mr Mannington) 
“had been followed by violence which led to party spirit in the 
“ higher classes. Invective and recrimination had gone such lengths 
“that to be moderate in their estimation of their several grievances 
“was looked on as injustice * * * The farm (opium) was put up 
“to auction and though the privilege of retailing opium was taken 
off, | page within §20 of ie Lerner: sek * * As from the 
‘ vo nd nest at Prye, to which for the purpose some coolie 
« Chinaman had retired, the preparation was smuggled in large 
" ee ee necessity of the fiscal regulations established 
“by Mr Mannington * * I have no reason hitherto to consider 
“them improper. Like all preventive laws they have an appear- 
“ance of severity, but administered as they have been, I challeng 
“Mr Scott to prove one instance when they have been wantonly 
" put in force * * * To George Town the three farms are and 
" c¥er have been restricted, a momentary attempt to enlarge the 
“sphere of that of opium caused much confusion and was punish 
a udor would have blushed to make a single exception take 
Z the semblance of a general custom. Why that should be recom- 

mended which already is established, can only be accounted for 
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“by supposing the catalogue of existing evils not furnishing suf- 
“ficient matter for a | esa let The Major gives the Counties 
a hard but a every fair hit in the following paragraph:—“It had 
“* been quite as well, if in place of animad version on past transactions, 
“unkind insinuation against present management and suggestions 
“to the Supreme Government, all pointing to or centering in self 
‘interest, one article at least had gratefully (7) touched upon the 
“mode most eligible to adopt in raising a revenue from the island. 
“ For that purpose only was the Committee assembled, and from 
“ that subject alone have they withheld their deliberation.” Major 
Maedonald then proceeds to detail a suggestion of his own 
towards ‘Nips of the island expenses, viz: that Government 
should itself engage in the Straits trade to a limited amount of 
capital, and concludes his letter by stating that he does not expect 
to raise for the current year more than 126,000 Rs. though the 
estimate had been 281,000. 

To this despatch, in a few months succeeded another of 250 
paragraphs in which Major Macdonald completes his view of the 
state of affairs on the island and offers suggestions for future 
management. From this letter a few extracts under its several 
heads ure here given, such as describe the state of the island at 
that time and bear an interest at the present day. 

Civil and Criminal Judicature—Police. 

“Each language, in imitation of those under the Dutch Govern- 
ment, have had a Captain or head man appointed over it, to admi- 
nister justice in all cases not requiring an appeal to higher powers, 
to keep registers and regulate the Police of their districts. 

“The men whom I found in office, have to a man, proved unwor- 
thy of their trust. I long hesitated to make any alterations, 
Judging it preferable to deprive myself of the assistance which that 
class of police officers might afford than to hazard a nomination 
which from ignorance, self-interest or favor might recommend to 
the prejudice of the general good. 

“By this resolution I involved myself in perpetual scenes of com- 
plaint and litigation, my house was every day filled, and my time 
so entirely oceupied as to divert my attention from the pursuit of 
requisite and general information. But I have derived a benefit 
from the sacrifice, in a great measure balancing its inconvenience. 
I have in a comparatively shorter time than I otherwise should 
through even the best channel of inteiligence, made myself 
acquainted with the people, their modes and sentiments. [ am 
persuaded I have gained their confidence, although I may perhaps 
owe much of that to the fiery ordeal through which I have per- 
severed, not seldom in their defence, administered to me by the 
Enropean settlers who affected to hold in contempt such feeble and 
as they argued, not believed, upstart control: 
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“From the furezoing paras: it will easily be perceived that the 
difficulties which have hitherto nted themselves as obstacles 
to a well regulated and impartial administration of justice neither 
originate from nor were countenanced on the part of the native 
settlers. To the Europeans alone, to their interested motives, to 
their spirit of insubordination must be attributed the general mere 
of every department, for where could vigour, where could wit 
propriety any restrictive regulations operate, while the most conspi- 
cuous part of the community not only held itself sanctioned but 
preached up publicly a crusade against all Government. 
~  Formi ble however as they thought their opposition to me, 
who uncommissioned, uninstructed, unsuppo by precedent, 
unassisted by experienced coadjutors, in reality found it such, it 
has shrunk and nearly withered at the touch of real authority. 
That I have not fallen a sacrifice to cabal, has astonished and 
confounded them. To men puffed up with the idea that the for- 
mer Superintendent gave way before the attack, buoyed up with 
the reciprocal admiration in which each pretend to hold the talent 
or importance of the other, transition from hope to certainty of 
success was easy and natural. Hence the persuasion that Mr 
Caunter was charged with my dismission. The disappointment 
operated tu investigation, that to recriminuation, self-examination 
followed and close upon its heels repentance. 

= - J 


. 
“‘An idea has been suggested and fondly cherished that the prant 
or purchase of land has given a weetate validity, a right to rear 
dence which is unknown in any other quarter of the Company's 
territory, and that as the charter has not extended the powers of 
jurisdiction to the dependencies of es European settlers here 
are out of the pale ofall legal control. Their experience of the 
— lenity of government ministering to them, the flattering idea 
at they may long revel in independence before the arm of power 
will be roused to crush them. : 
Ld ; 


- 

“Police we have none, at least no regulation which deserves that 
epithet—various regulations have been made from time to time as 
urgency in particular cases dictated, but they have all shared the 
same fate, neglect where every member of the community is not 
bound by the same law, where to carry into effect a ry 
arrangement a mandate is issued to one class, while a request 
haaals & contemptuous reception from the other. Police must he 
@ partial attempt at order, a mere detail of temporary expedients, 

= = - = 


_ “The point on which the town is built, has apparently been 
formed by the gradual recess of the sea, being a in sand upon 
a foundation of mud and clay, it is in most places lower than high 
water mark and is only defended from inundation by a slo ing 
bank of cand which appears to be gradually diminishing. Tt 
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passed to the southward and 8, W. bye sow morass into 
hich the tide enters and on the full and change nearly covers, 
wing back upon the lower part of the town, such part of the 
as it receives from more favored spots. Owing to this the 
eavy rains, which fall here, lodge, and being impregnated 
by the Menge ty of slo which the spn i | Reegnoes of 
every class of our population, permit to accumulate, grows putrid. 
Sickness and death among the lower orders, the Chinese particu- 
larly, is the immediate consequence. 
ae ihe coarse feeding, and filthy habits, of the latter, is to be 
attributed alone the mortality among them, at those seasons. 
Pork is their general, and favorite food, a stye is kept in every 
house, the abundant and nauseous filth of which is seldom 
removed further than an adjoining hole in their back yards, or 
neighbouring street. A pernicious custom, the more surprising, 
that in their persons, they are cleanly even to a nuisance, for they 
wash twice a day at the public wells in every street, which even 
in the dryest weather leaves in every cavity an riders Sah 
Pigg tm pronto, fostered by laziness, and false pride, forbid 


Tee : 


ays to be cleanly in their houses at least below, and tn the 
environs of them i 
* = 


“The Chooliahs, though far from meriting the 5 aor cleanly, 
are euch by comparison here. But their streeta have little to 
boast beyond the rest. To remedy this pressing evil the hand of 
power is requisite, but that cannot be exerted without expence, 
and funds have hitherto been wanting. The streets to a certain 
extent, were marked out by Mr Light 65 feet broad, and as 
nearly as the formation of the point admitted, at right angles. 
But even the sanguine views of Mr Light aimed not beyond a 
third part of the present town to those who proposed to him the 
extension of a regular system for the whole plot, between the 
point and river Pranghin; he remarked, it would savour too much 
of vain and deceptious speculation to hold out the ideas of such a 
population being possible, much less probable, for years beyond 
Mia bed ean be disappointed, although 

“He lived to see his conjecture disappoint though not on 
the extensive scale his facility of flat sia belle oF be present - 
ments soothed by a contrasted view of his, and his panes 
sphere of action, and consequent importance, indo im to 
report. The consequence has been unfortunate; a mixed, a little 
estimable population, live huddled together, in a manner little 
superior to their favorite animal the buffalo; property, and assum- 
ed occupancy, are blended in such a manner as to nearly baffle 
discrjmination; every species of villany, of depravity and of disease 
here finds an Asylum. 

“The east face of the town, opposite to Prye, where centre mer- 
cantile transactions, where are placed ja. axis, and slips for 
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refitting and careening—vied with his Rookery, in every species of 
diasoluteness. I ordered it to be cleared and fondly flattered 
myself that a proposal te the merchants, who had magazines and 
houses there, to build a stone front, and give the sea face an 
elegant appearance, and a healthy atmosphere, would have been 
put into effect, with the same facility, and cheerfulnesa, with which 
it was apparently assented to, The share I yolunteer:d, upon the 
part of government, was pronounced generous, filling up behind 
the wall and paving the ghauts at the termination of the i corres 
cular streets, with cut granite, an expence I could, with the 
assistance of convicts, and the China stone-cutters (whose labour 
for several months before had nearly finished the requisite quantity) 
have met with cheerfulness and economy. 

“But I had yet to learn the disposition of the people I had to 
deal with, | had to experience that what was granted by levity, or 
complaisance to the new Governor, might with the same levity 
and disregard of consequences be refused—a promise or agreement, 
affording no security of performance, a retrogradation suggesting 
no sense of shame. ; 

* * ‘* 

“In the present weak state of our Garrison, we have not had 
it in our power to ~ ae & portion of it to the support of our 
nocturnal Police. The Provost's peons have been our only and 
no bad resource, but their number have not been sufficient to 
grasp at every thing; much disorder, much petty theft, and riots 

as prevailed, I think it is decreasing fast; the assistance we have 
given to the rising settlement of Prye by sending them some active 
citizens of both sexes, under the penalty of the chain for life, if 
discovered to return, has a good effect. | 

“The more immediately to bring under the eye of Government, 
the varied population of the town, I have appointed a Captain to 
each language, and mean to publish a Code of Regulations for 
their gui e. As the Magistrate's Cutcherry days are Tuesday 
and Friday, they are to hold their Courts on Mondays and 
Thursdays; such causes as may be too weighty for, and all 
ager against their decision to be carried the next day before 
the Magistrates; they are to keep Registers of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages; to report all arrivals of their languages, and oblige 
every house-keeper to report the strangers, who may lodge for a 
nizht or more in their houses; to regulate all Assessments; to 
adjust matters of Religion, or Caste, they are enjoined to call in three 
or four Assistants, of a certain age, and known respectability, to 
ald them with advice; yd are to be allowed each a clerk to keep 
their register, which will be regularly copied by the Goverment 
writer, in the Malay language, and the 5 lodged vearly in the 
Pahlic office.” | 

Under the head of “ Fortifications, Buildings, &e.,” long 
descriptions are given of the Fort as it then exteted and of the few 
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public buildings, in the town. As neither the fort or buildings 
described are those of the present day, but little need be extracted 
from these accounts. It appears that voluminous as are these 
reports of Major Macdonald, they are far from being his only pro- 
ductions dvring those few months, as several allusions are made 
to separate letter addressed to Government which do not appear in 
these records and in the present chapter he alludes to some former 
proposition of his for removing the town, or at all events the seat of 
Government from the point to the southern shore, apparently about 
Batoo Ooban. 

“Our fort was laid out by Mr Light and under his directions, 
“I presume, constructed by a jobbing Chinaman. It is placed 
“with the angles of the Bastions diagonaly to the cardinal points, 
“on a bed of sea-land un by any solid structure.* * The 
“rampart is of a tolerably good breadth. * * * No parapet has 
“ever been erected. * * The area contains a low bungalow built 
“by Mr Light for his own residence, and close to it, on the spot 
* where have been the western rampart, a row of buildings 
“intended for his kitchen and godowns now converted to grane- 
“ries. * * The fort in my opinion can never be considered 
“in a more respectable light than an armed barrack. * * * The 
* point is by means calculated for defence, nor is it, I fear with an 
“enlarged population for health, but as it must for some time he 
“the seat of Government, something should be done to render it 
“ sufficiently tenable against a cursory attack.* * I am unwilling 
“ to propose anything which adds to the expense of the Settlement 
“ without having a permanent effect, and Iam decidedly of opinion 
scat sen yt te sage |r Dl cg pene * * To the 
“southward somethi muld be done but I would limit myself 
“for the present to clearing away the brushwood, draining the 
“ground, laying out the future town conveniently for commerce 
“and strictly for health, * * * The example shewn, bealthiness 
“ of site opened and stability promised, a gradual secession from 
“the point will take place among the higher classes and the 
“dependents will soon follow—not that trade will forsake the 
“point. * * The distance is but 4 miles by water.* * * Public 
- ising. we have none except the Custom House, Hospital and 
“ Jail. e latter, although termed new is in a ruinous state. * * 
“Tt consists of two rooms, or rather holes, which when the doors 
“are shut, have no air; an enclosed verandah in which remain 
“the guard and mixed with them the prisoners whose crimes 
“ or faults are of a lighter die. * * The situation is inconvenient, 
“ being in the middle of the town close to the bazaar.* * * The 
“' present hospital might be turned to excellent account as a barrack, 
“grain magazine, &c, and another built upon a proper plan 
“tm some high, airy place at a distance from the town—if at 
“ Batu Oobav, the future town, the better. * * * Amongst the 
“ desiderata of the first magnitude are our Roads. With the 
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“ exeeption of one which continues with various degrees of 
“ excellence for 4 miles from the fort to the interior of the Island, 
“ the rest are but miserable we Bee 


Under this head Major Macdonald draws up a list of the 
Establishment he considers requisite for conducting his Adminis- 
tration :— 

] First Assistant....05. . confidential Counsellor & Magistrate. 


1 Second ditto ..... ...A Collector of Revenue, Guardian of 
Farms, ke. 

A Secretary .....:- .. +A confidential Assistant to Supermtendent 

3 European Clerks......For Superintendent and Assistants. 


2or4. ve oweeecececs ETOM orphan school.—“To be taught 
“ Malay to the attainment of which 
“ foundation of Persian would 


“ much assist.” 
Clerk of the Marshal....“As Superintendant of the Department 
d of that of Police which 
respects cleanliness.” 
2 European Clerks,....- As assistants to the above. 
Head Constable & Jailor.“Improperly here termed Provost.” 


2 Deputies (European).. .As Turnkeys. 

A Vendue Soman oe ? .» Appointed by authority of Government 
. | with exclusive privileges.” (7) 

; Melee w 5 seen ...+.One for Superintendant and assistants. 
12 Peons... mh’ wcecse FOF do. do. 

3 Native Captains.......One to each language. 

3 Writers......+.. 22 = @ One fo 


née for each. 

The salaries for the above he says he — sin ak ey ix (not 
fortheoming.) He points out that Mr Light receiv p00 Re. 
pene ut was allowed to trade. Mr Mannington’s salary was 

ouble this but he was prohibited from trading and he hints that 


given in extenso, 
“(There are not any.” 


Landed Tenures. 
“The only tenure upon which land is held apes this Island is 
the Superintendent's grants, which have been but in very few 
instances, issued. A vague and indiscriminate order seems to 
have been given, on the moment of setting, entitling every person 
able to handle an axe to the possession of such ground as his 
Seaegp exertion, or his funds, might enable him to clear. No 

ther obligation was stipulated, to cut down the heavy timbers, 
and to raise a little paddy among the roots, was deemed sufficient. 
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“The Malays were allowed toroam at large to open as chance 
directed. The effect, as to quantity were soon perceived, but the 
benefit wee might have been expected, followed mes &. vast 
tracts, after the shearing ing, and few scanty crops of paddy 
gleaned, were left to revert as fast as the operation of nature would 
permit, to their original state. 

= - 


“Had such an industrious class of people as the Chinese been 
imported in sufficient numbers to have followed at the heels of the 
clearers, nothing more would have been requisite but to have 
afforded them protection from the vagrant population and assisted 
their industry by loans; neither of those requisites were in the 
Superintendent's power; possessed of feeble funds, and still more 
feeble means of protection, he was content to wait the slow 
operation of time. But when the unexpected prosperity of the 
Island gave assurance of its stability, and a better species of popu- 
lation was collected, when from the little business of the Shop the 
Chinese were gradually induced to commence the operations of 
husbandry, no better plan seems to been been adopted :—Land 
was a superabundant commodity, considered of little value, to ask 
sc Lo oe or to appropriate without asking was equivalent to 
egal right. : 

Hens at present much difficulty in ascertaining the difference 
between what has been originally granted by Mr Light, or 
subsequently purchased and what has been fiken without any 
permission Hace claims of extensive tracts, from 50 to 1 
orlongs, by men whose funds and credit enable them not to 
cultivate more than 15 to 20, 

e i = 


* 

“This Island was established, and still continues to be supported 
for the extension and protection of commerce. As merchants only 
should Europeans be permitted to settle, if to their convenience a 
few acres of ground for a house and a few cows, were 
thought necessary, I certainly am of opinion it should be granted, 
and where i of industry, a love of improvement evinced an 
European wort y of the indulgence, I should have no objections 
to an extension o grant. i : 


“To purchases from the needy lower classes of the inhabitants, I 
have uniformly hitherto shewn myself averse-—Mr Young, not 

mtent with times more ground than he will, it is my opinion 
ever cultivate, some months ago purchased from the Burmah settlers 
a large tract, which they cleared, thus throwing them back 
upon the Company’s ground, where from charity Mr Light had 
received them on their emigration from Queddah to be a burthen 
to it, and useless to themselves. I have refused to register the 
sale and have ordered the Burmahs to resume their property, as 
they shall not be encouraged without proving themselves by 
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industry worthy of protection. Of every spe which Mr Scott's 
eagacity ty out as, at a future hour, likely to become valuable 
he has, by assumption or purchase made himself a part owner. 
But I believe his views, the ultimate bequest of his estate excepted, 
have always turned to the prosperity of the island towards which 
his own improvements, on an extended scale contribute. What 
he does not immediately cultivate, I have reason to think he would 
dispose of to the Compan at a fair valuation, or on the terms by 
which he acquired it. Mr Layton is likewise an industrious and 
prospering farmer, as was Mr Brown - vious to his junction 
with Mr Young. ‘The latter gentleman I consider in every walk 
a ——— much too ardent and versatile to permit to any one 
of hi eligi a “eSeaypars chance of success. Aloe here 
a sett years, an posecesed of land, no of it yet pro- 
mises to reward his own inbowt or the sublin eepesciuicn from it.’ 


Land and other Public Mevenue.. 


Wr only Revenue panes, to the Company from land is a 
trifling quit-rent imposed on all grants varying as caprice or the 
Jegree of favour in which stood at the eas the Grantee with the 
Superintendent apparently dictated. I have taken the average of 
imposition as my guide, fixed it at 2 copangs, or one shilling per 
orlong for farms in general; in 4 town or it will be consi- 
derably more—the amount is trifling.” 

The Farma are then married and it is stated that they yield 
2,150 dollars a month. After which “I had resolved in my mind 
“and long adhered to the idea of making a Farm of tobacco and 
“ betlenut, but the difficulty of preventing smuggling has hitherto 
« prevented me * * * Iam assured that no fewer than 150,000 
« betlenut trees flourish in the Island. Admitting them of suff- 
cient age, 5 to 7 years, to yield for the market, a tythe on them 
“alone at one copong would give us 15,000 dollars per annum.” 

The above, and the following extract from the section of Marine 
show that Major Macdonald was quite equal to his predecess 
in forming brilliant anticipations of future prosperity. ‘No 
situation can be found more eligible for every department of 
naval architecture and marts, and timber of every requisite 
“ dimensions can here be procured and under the auspices of 
“the Company laid up under shed to season, as well as barnish- 
“jing the other Settlements with such quantity as they may 


fi wire.” 

The dispatch concludes with the following final blow aimed at 
the obstreperous English settlers, and as the only appendix forth- 
coming contains the replies of these men $6 tha (eal saate on 
them, a tew of their answers are here given and thus concludes 
this terribly long report upon the state of Pinang in 1796. 

“Immediately on the receipt of your command _I sent in cireu- 
lation to the European Inhabitants requesting the authority under 
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which each of them has taken up his Residence here, their answer 
I have the honor to forward to you. Adverting to the contest 
Ihave had with the majority I could wish to decline stating my 
opinion of their characters as merchants or rather traders. It is 
not very favorable to them, the house of Scott excepted; what I 
have before said of them in the aggregate on further knowled 

I confirm; that by their removal coher the particular interests of 
the island, nor those of trade in general, could on the most minute 
scale of deterioration be affected; not that I wish any step to be 
taken to their prejudice. I would much rather witness their 
prosperity, provided they merited it by a quiet and orderl 
fahavioae In what estimation they may stand with their 
employers as agents I know not, but as traders on their own 
account, their sphere is certainly very limited. 

“ Of Mr Fenwick I have not heard for some time, report speaks 
of him as prisoner to the French; previous to his eparture, [ 
had some idea he had repented of his folly; his violence made 
him the stalking horse of more prudent men. The only difference 
between them was, he attacked openly, while they were contented 
to work by sap.” 

Copy of a Cieular Letter to the European Inhabitants. 


Sir, 

I have the honor to enclose to you a copy of a paragraph 

of a general Letter from the Supreme Government, under date the 

27th August 1796, received yesterday by the ship “ Diana,” with 

the pet — you will be pleased immed iately to comply, 

that I may take the earliest o nity of forwarding your answer 
to the Covers: General in Council. 





| I am &c. 
ened) Forbes Ross MacDonald. 


Fort Cornwallis, 21st Sept. 1 

To Forbes Ross McDonald, Esquire 
- uperintendent. 
Sir, 


In answer to your Letter of yesterday, I have to inform 

you, that I came to settle on this island under the protection of 

r Light early in the year 1788, and have been on it since that 

time, ry have no authority or permission whatever for my 
| f bere. 


I am &e. 
| (Sd.] W. Lindsay. 
To Forbes Ross McDonald, Esquire. 
ry Superintendent. 
i 


I have to acnowledge the receipt of your Letter of 
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yesterday with the paragraph enclosed. I beg leave to inform 
you, that I have in my possession the Counterpart of ny Covenant 
as Free Merchant for Prince of Wales Island, and which I will 
produce if required. - 


I have kc. 
| [Sd.) William Scott. 
wing 22nd September, 1706. 
Sir 
"As the paragraph to the Letters is to this island only, I 
beg leave to inform you, that although my stay on this island has 
been much longer than wished for, yet I never thought of being a 
settler here, as I belong to Calcutta to which place I return as 
soon as I can settle my affairs. | 
I have &e. 
(Sd.] James Scott. 
Pinang, 21st September, 17906. 
Sir 
” I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of yesterday's date, with the 4ragraph of a general Letter 
from the Supreme Government authorizing you to require the 
European settlers to produce to you their authority or permission 
by which they reside in India. 

In reply to which, I have the pleasure to inform you, that I 
came to India a Serjeant in His Majesty's Hundred Regiment 
in the year 1781, that for my long services and the hards. ips in 
ea after the defeat of the Army under the command of General 

atthews in the Mysore cou.try, m Commanding Officer was 
induced to recommend me to Lord Camvellis who was pleased, 
not only to give me my discharge, but to permit me to reshie'ia an 
Bt ot India, and personally recommended Prince of Wales's 

land as the part most likely to answer my expectations. 
I have &e. 


: a (Sd.) Thomas Layton. 
Prince of Wales Island, 22d Sept. 1796. 
Forbes Ross MacDonald, Esquire. 
Superintendent. 
Sir, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter under date the 21st Instant, covering the following paragraph 
received by the Ship Diana, under date the 22nd August, 1796. 

You are to require all the European settlers on the Island to 
produce to you the authority or permission under which they 
reside there, and to report their names and character to the 
Governor General in Council, that he may determine on the 
propricty of withdrawing or conlinuing the permission, 

(Sd.) Ross MacDonald. 

In answer to which, I beg leave to inform you, for the 
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information of the Governor General in Council, that my authority 
or permission to reside in India, is from His Majesty King Geo 
the Third, God save him, also from Buperintendant Francis Li it, 
Esquire, commencing the 10th day of September, 1786, the public 
faith being isc ~ that pepo continued and am at present 
no inconsiderable settler, having in my possession H | 
a7 to considerable amount. , Sc ae uc 
And os to my character, I shall take particular care that it be 
laid before the Governor General in Council, since the year 1779 
by Admiral Rainer, also by other respectable characters, till the 


i bare &e. 
Sd.) Willi amg 
Sir 23rd September, 1796. 
bea 


In your letter of the 22nd instant, in answer to mine of 
the 2st, yon say that “ your authority or permission for residing 
“in India is from His Majesty King Geo re the Third.” 

_¥ou will please to furnish me for the information of the 
Governor General with a counterpart or tenor for such permission, 
You likewise say “ that your settling and residing here is by 
“ Official Licence and particular desire of the former Superintend- 
“ant Francis Light, ete, and that the public faith has been 
Sen wil pioasn to Rcioh wo 
ou will please to farnish me with copy of your Special Licence 
Gocumen blie. faith bas b | 


re ocinge t by which the public faith has been pledge 
to you. f ree pledged 
Signed F. R. McsDonall 
Mr W. H. Nason. (Signed) : ) tu, 
Forbes Ross MacDonald, Esq., 


Superintendent. 


I have the honor to acknowledge reccipt of your letter 
of the 23rd in answer to mine of the patent: ican you 
deman A aii the information of oe erence General in Council 
my authority or permission from His Majesty King George 
Third for ronding in India, New oe Sat 

In answer to which, I beg leave to inform you, that I was sent 
out to this country by command of His Majesty George the Third, 
under the command and protection, of Captain, now Admiral 

ainer in the year 1,779, and to whom as the representative of 
His Majesty George the Third, I must is Bead to refer you for 
any pa rs, during the whole time of the last French War, in 


_ You also Sir, wish to be informed by what Licence I reside here, 
in answer to which for the farther information of the Governor 
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General in Council, I also to inform, that I came down here 
on the 10th day of September 1786, at the instance and recommen- 
dation of John Ferguson, Esquire, and Thomas Henry Davis, 
Esquire, Advocate to the Honorable Company and now deceased, 
to the then Superintendent Francis Light, Esquire, with whom, I 
not only lived with, but also received the sacred pledge of his 
Honor aud Word, likewise that of the Honorable Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, and not only for protection of person and property, 
but also for Assistance, in the hazardous attempt to cultivate a 
vile jasele out in full assurance oat seine A — Honorable 
testimony, I began m if gre n, an ve the pleasing satistac- 
tion to ite you Sir, t at I am the man that cut Sha Beak tras, 
raised the first plant, produced and cultivated and finally sold the 
first estate to the Hon'ble Company. , | 
By the public faith being pledged I allude to the Hon'ble the 
Governor General in ‘Airey fe Leh Ee and a ge they 
had given the Superintendent Francia Light, Eeq., for the purpo 
of inducing snapls th come here and settle, la which sankes 
only they have at last formed the most flourishing settlement in 


the World. 
I have &e. 
(Sd.) William Henry Nason. 
Pinang, 24th Sept., 1796. 
The Records for the two following years (1798 and 99) consist 
wholly of a series of complaints addressed by the Superintendent 


to the Supreme Government against the European residents on 
the Island generally, and Messra James Scott, Young, Roebuck 
and Nason, in particular, Even a ca toge Chinese conspiracy 
is made ground of complaints against the Europeans as being 
entirely owing to the example and encouragement held ont by 
their * Saat ae and contumncious opposition” to all the measures 
of the local Authorities. The Supreme Government or the 
Secretaries, if indeed they ever went through these voluminous 
dispatches and still more Soliris soca ices containing abso- 
lately nothing but details of quarrels with individuals, must have 
been heartily sick of the Island and its affairs, and that they did 
not feel quite satisfied that their officers were always in the right 
seems clear from no attention having been paid to their complaints, 
except in the case of Mr Young, who having B gone to Calcutta to 
— his complaint against the Superintendent was prohibited 
from returning to the Island in consequence of the violent language 
in which he indulged. The prohibition however was soon taken 
off on his promise of amendment of conduct and of apologising 
to the Superintendent for his violence. 

Out of near a thousand closely written folio pages, the following 
alone relate in any way to the general progress of the Island : 
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Extract of Letter from the Acting Superintendent of Prince of 
Wales Island, dated 16th August 1798. 


“ The Surprize brig arrived here a few days azo from the Molucca 
Islands and brought five park slaves belonging to the Honorable 
Company which were sent by the Resident at Banda to look after 
the nutmeg plants at this island. 

A very nine quantity of nutmeg and clove plants have been 
offered to me by the Captain of the Surprize, on the Honorable 
Company's account, on the same terms as had been paid by the 
Bencoolen Government for plants imported into that settlement, 
but having no instructions on that head, I declined taking them. 

Those plants are now I understand to be offered to public sale 
which will I presume answer the views of Government equally 
well with purchasing them on the Company’s account as it matters 
not by whom, so that they are propagated on the island.—About 
six hundred nutmeg plants rages the Company are now in 
a very thriving way but the clove plant ap to be difficult to 
rear, there being not above half a dozen alive of those sent here 
by the Company's botanist.” | 

Major Macdonald, the Superintendent, ap to have died in 
the early part of 1799 when absent from the Island for the second 
time, either on account of his health or to make good his com- 

laints against the countenance given European residents of 
Pinang. It was during his first absence that his locum tenens 
Mr Caunter detected the China conspiracy above alluded to and 
the Straits residents of the present day will smile at the statement 
of the ground of his alarm as Sake below. Mr Canunter succeeded 
Major Macdonald as Acting Superintendent, pending the appoint- 


ment of a aan siLccessor. | 

“ The chief object of this combination, at the head of which was 
a servant belonging to Mr Roebuck, who superintended his pepper 
plantation, appears to have been, to form a jurisdiction independent 
of the Company's authority under a Captain and Magistrates of 
their own choosing. The abovementioned servant of Mr Roebuck’s 
who was their Captain with four others are now in confinement 
waiting the arrival of the Superintendant to take their trial. 

Reports mention that near five hundred persons had entered 
their names under the strictest oaths of secrecy and fidelity to their 
Captain, but as there is reason to believe the book in which their 
names were enrolled has been destroyed, I have not been able to 
ascertain their number with any degree of certainty. 





On my receiving the first intelligence of this business, I thought 
it proper to communicate it privately to Captain Polhill that he 
might be on his guard, at the same time Sei ranope Ber would keep 
it cecret until I could get further intelligence and be able to secure 
the ringleaders, fearing the whole mass of Inhabitants might take 
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the alarm, and though it would appear that not a single European 
seemed to have the least idea that such a thing existed previous 
thereto, no sooner were the ringleaders apprehended then a rumour 
immediately took place, that a plot was formed for surprising the 
fort, that the Malays secretly instigated by the Rajah of Queda, 
were in léague with the Chinamen and that scaling Ladders, were 
actually provided by the latter for that p . Finding that this 
report was seriously believed by Cepein Polhill and his Officers, 
and most of them in consequence having retired into the fort at 
night, and fearing the consequence of such a report gaining belief 
amongst the reatives in the Bazar, where it was said to be the 
Current ert but which from every enquiry I could make 
no person there had even heard of at the time, I thought it 
incumbent on myself to trace if possible from whence or from 
whom it had originated, and at length was informed uy Captain 
Polhill that Ensign Lindsay heard it from his brother Mr William 
Lindsay, a Partner in Mr Scott's house, and Lieutenant Sealy 
declared to me that he had it from Mr Nason, who said it was the 
common conversation amongst the Chooliahs in the Bazar. Copy 
of my letters to those Gentlemen with their answera | have the 
honor to enclose, which will serve to shew, without any commennt 
of mine, the extraordinary line of conduct the settlers here upon 
every occasion think ropes to adopt. These reports will appear 
to be strikingly contrasted by the sentiments of Mr Roebuck, who 
is almost in the daily habit of communication with the other 
Gentlemen and who (as well be seen by his letters Copy of which 
with my instructions is also inclosed) seems to think that the whole 
business from the beginning is nothing more than a private quarrel 
between the Captain China and his servants, and the former 
has invented the whole in conjunction with another Chinaman for 
the purpose of revenge.” 


§ Vol. 5 
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REMARES ON THE CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN SINGAPORE. 


By T. 0. Crane, Esq. 

Ins your number for December I find an essay on the Culture of 
Cotton in the Straits Settlements. Your talented correspondent 
has not taken that ample view of the subject which he might have 
done, or has been misinformed with regard to the experiments 


Singapore, as the eame difficulties may not exist in our sister 
Settlements. On the Malayan continent I doubt much that they 
do exist, and as regards Malaccs I shall offer some remarks on 
another occasion. 

Your correspondent has quoted from Mr G. R. Porter's 
“Tropical Agriculturist” some remarks regarding soil, of the 
correctness of which there does notexist adoubt. In the preceding 
paragra h to that, he says “ the extent of territory adapted for the 

etter escription of cotton is limited to the islands o Singapore 
and Pinang.” As I am treating of Singapore only, I would ask 
him, what land there is now available, and ada ted to the culture 
of cotton on this island? The only belt that offered any chance of 
success, is that now sei bes by one entire field of cocoanut trees, 
from Sandy Point (or jong Rhu) to Buddoo. There may be 
a few acres between that Tanjong Changi, but not sufficient 
ever to make Singapore a cotton growing island, were it in every 
other respect successful. The belt of land extends from the sea to 
the Sig! x Diem, and eastward only to Arthurs Seat. The flat 
north of that road, known as the Paya Lebar district, is partially 
cultivated with cocoanut trees and sugar cane, moreover the soil 
is not at all suited for cotton. 

Before I commence my remarks upon the culture of cotton in 
Singapore with my opinion, resulting from nearly three years of 
actual experience, labour, and outlay of capital, I must correct your 
corres t in other points, on which, had be taken a little more 
pains, he would not have erred. In speaking of the climate he 
says, “ This is the only point on which any doubtsare likely to be 
raised &c." and goes on to say that “Singapore the only settle- 
“ment in which it secms to have been attemy ean scarcely be 
“said to have a decided dry season and the failure of the experi- 
“ments made by the late Sir Joze D’Almeida about 10 years ago 
“were attributed to this cause.” Your correspondent might have 
said that Singapore has decidedly no dry season, and not the climate, 
but the want of a dry season, was the cause of the Cotton not 
rag Fy sufficient quantity at the same period to render it 
profitable to the cultivator. 

He says “the seeds introduced were those of the Bourbon 
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“eotton with a long and fine staple and the Pernambuco variety, 
“with ea long but hareh and wooly staple both of which were 
a ale? 


_ shall now proceed to give you an account of the experimenta 
made by myself, at the time that the late Sir Joze D’ Almeida 
made his experiments. We were brother labourers in the same 
cause, and cultivated a similar soil, and our operations generally 
were carried out in the same manner, with only perhaps a different 
oe as to the kind of Tecan Take to succeed. Dibra 

commenced clearing ground at Tanjong Katong in Februs 

1836 jifteen years ago. Sr, Jose first ee the Pernambuco 
seed about March, he having at the time several plants of that 
kind in his garden at Campong Glam. It was I believe originally 
introduced from Rhio, and as a fate lant it throve well and 
produced excellent cotton. The first I obtained, was from 

rt. Jose, I put it in the ground on the 26th April, and it 
came up vigorously, but we soon found that the young plants 
were very much attacked by the large grass-hopper or locust, the 
head nipped off and consequently she lai daceeoeud. We then 
hed: ttle conical bamboo beskels male, to promot tha young 
plants, but for a time we were as much troubled, with quite as active 
anenemy. During the night our baskets were all capsized by the 
monkies, then abundant in the neighbourhood—out of sheer mis- 
chief or curiosity, for they seldom meddled with the plants further 
than exposing them. On the 14th May I had collected a small 
quantity of the seed found in Singapore, supposed then to be 
ay De to the island. Of this species we found several plants 
in front of the late Baba Whampoa's cocoanut plantation fronting 
the beach at Tanjong Katong and a few plants up the Gaylang 
river (undoubtedly planted there) near the hut of a Walanss man, 
but this proved to be the Bourbon cotton. It was known by the 
Malays as copas Murice. 

The Bourbon came Fee en ae Ekaly to 
succeed. My neighbour the late Sir Jose was still in favor of the 
Pernambuco, and he having abundance of seed from his garden at 
Campong Glam, ted out several acres of it, I preferring 
the Bourbon, had by the end of August 5 to 6 acres planted out 
own on roan, mei ymacias I had written to my brother 

rem. \&. rane, who was residing in Calcutta, to send me a 
quantity of all kinds of seeds procurable from the a apace and 

orticultural Society of India. Before the close of the year I had 
received from that Society through him abundance of Uplan 
Georgia, New Orleans, Egyptian, Peruvian, and Sea Island. I 
also received a small quantity of Tenevelly and had obtained two 
kinds from Manila, the white and nankeen colored. The whole of 
those kinds were tried during the year 1837 and part of 1838, 
and without an exception all failed as a remunerative speculation. 
It would be useless for me to go into detail, with respect to our 
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operations during the space of nearly three years. [ will simply 
be an outline of the alk of each kind of cotton planted by the 
ete Sir Jose and myself, and some reports on samples sent to 
Calcutta and England, which will close my answer to your corres- 
poudent’s first letter. As I sec he has continued his essay I shall 
continue to give the agricultural amateur for cotton culture my 
Opinion as to the likelihood of its future success, and offer some 
general remarks for those who may feel inclined to try it here, or 
elsewhere. I sincerely hope your correspondent will not attribute 
these remarks to any wish on my part to dampen any enterprising 
spirit that may wish to increase cotton cultivation in our colonies, 
or in the Straits, Nothing can be more desirable, and every 
means ought to be resorted to, to attain so great a boon to the 
mother country. 
Pernambuco Cotton. 


Of this kind I had about 3 acres well up at the end of 1836 and 

ought to have taken from the field by that time for my first crop 
900 to 1,000 Ibs weight of clean cotton, but it did not yield more 
than 100 Ibs, consequently a complete failure. The plants grow 
to the height “1 5 to e igh apo hrapwena ae -p Asa 
arden plant it thrives well, the being gen full and come 
agen but ae tapes epee the most favorable STONEee 
stances scanty: in the fiel: nts appeared sickly and the pods 
seldom cans to perfection, being ctneked by anal ni 
destroying not only the seed but also the wool, it becoming dis- 
colored by the oil : the decayed seed, I did not continue this 
kind. My neighbour had a much larger field and continued for a 
second crop and I believe a third to the end of 1838, at which 
time our cotton experiments were given up al , 





7, first experiments in these were ey successful, with a 
small patch ina very favourable spot—but the first crop of 1836 
did not yield the quantity necessary to make it worth cu tivating ; 
neither of the kinds ever podded freely at the time they ought to 
have given a full crop, consequently could not be cultivated as 
annuals.—From accounts received from India regarding the Bour- 
bon, and from America ing the Sea Island, they are reported 
to grow about 3 feet high 3 the plants in Singapore appeared to 
have altered their nature, here they rose to six feet throughout the 
field, and some higher, the pods of these two descriptions generally 
were perfect but too scanty at the time they ought to have yielded 
a full crop, continuing to flower and pod throughout the year, 
consequently subjecting the cotion to be spoiled in the 180 6 we 
were also troubled very much by field rats, which destroyed the 
cotton if not taken immediately from the plunts. | 
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Upland Georgia, New Orleans 

And the other kinds were complete failures, the plants not 
thriving well, here and there some iiss pn at but showing 
on the whole a bare and scattered cultivation. The ground occupi 
in 1837 by the different kinds was about 23 acres, my neighbour 
Sir Joze had I believe nearly 30. 

The whole produce collected by me, say two crops of 1836, 1837, 
was 

3 bales Bourbon shipped in June 1838 on the “John Dugdale” 
to Liverpool, weighing 44 ewt which was sold at 9}d per Ib. and 
reported as a fair specimen, and ae 

6 bales shipped in December 1838 containing 9 cwt. of Sea 
Island which sold at 1s 44d per Ib.; this was pronounced to be very 

l, but somewhat mixed, and not carefully picked, which no 

doubt was the case, our cotton gins being very imperfect. The 
remainder of my labours I sent to China, stat 44 piculs, making 
altogether about 15 piculs, not more than one quarter of what at 
the lowest calculation it ought to have turned out for one year’s 
crop. 

sj HOTES. 


Caleutta Reports, 11th April, 1837, 


On of Singapore grown cotton. See Proceedings of the Agricultural 
oon Presen iad BeOS Came ork hak miling t Singapore from seed 
Presente Mr Crane at ! ig grown at Sin from 
ie Peeters bere Oe of inferior quality, being coarse, harsh 
: Et | deck i} | econ 
ably. It ising, and silty and of pretty pool chee ith of staple y <ogning 

tis silky, and of pretty sirengt taple; yet not quite eo 

as it ought to be: its complestcr lalso, * + Willis valbes thie 

with e to the latest advices from Liverpool at about $d per Ib. the 

ts mepreenied to be smaller than usual in this deseription nob vg bot diows 

this as sy Invariahle criterion in contrasting the quality of the wool, 

very appositely how is it that we sometimes find le ond other fruits 

improve in either flavor or the volume of pulpy and fibrous matter when the seed 
itself become much diminished under improved cultivation.” 


‘Mr W. C. i some very fine specimens of cotton grown at Singa 
from Upland Georgia seed which he had received from this Society In October 
and from seed received from Manila. A pod of the Intter was without exce 

Pratap ‘fect, beautiful and largest ever grown or sen in India. Mr 


From W. ©, Grane, Hoqre, tated Gok fon a ceo a spec 
» G. rt, e. dated ¢ uly 695 preacating a sectimen of Sea 
Island grown at Singapore from seed forwarded by | Society, Mr Huifnagle's 
Phe specimen of Sea Island eotion grown at Singapore, from American seed 
r Crane, fs ing to my opinion superic toany of the other samplea before 
me. It is silky; long in staple with aétrong aod even fibre. | cannot however 
form @ correct estimate of the uverage quality of the cotton from this plantation 
Crane's letter that he has sent us only a few of the first pods 
ubt been carefully picked. The soil however “ sandy and near 
the sca” appears to be well adapted for this variety and ifthe whole crop will bear 
any comparison with the first portion op this ex; 
1 a be considered as very « Fa 
| on further samples sent. 
“The Upland Georgia cotton does mot seem to be so weil adapted to the soil 
and climate, being woolly, and the seed separable with difficulty, but the staple is 
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uced, this experiment at Singapore may 
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good.” “The Manils appears to be o failure, being harsh, with a short and weak 


Extract of a letter from W’.. Sn a an smal) quantities of Egyp- 
tien and Peruvian both considered ‘contend forthe gold medal us you lad mor 
sufficient Sea Island (2 maunds) to contend for the gold 0 
than sofficlent for the = sent was pronounced to be the finest 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SUARA MALAYU OR MALAYAN ANNALS 
WITH NOTES. 
By T. Brappeuy, Esq. 

Introduction. 
Tue Sijara Malayn iss n Annals) purports to give 
history and genealogy of all th nape kings, We are informed, 
in a preface to the work, that a Malay Hikayet had lately (this 
was written in 1612) been hea from Goa, and it having been 

ite 


Judged op er that it should be altered according to the institutions 
of the aye: to the writer was intrusted the task of alteration. 
In consequence he produced the work known as the Sijara Malayu 
whic “cagenms of 34 chapters or annals. ‘ -- 

n the present paper it is proposed to give short abstracts of 
each annal, with see notes and explanations, as far as the limited 
information of the writer extends. The abstracts are taken from 
Doctor Leyden’s translation, altered when it appears necessary, 
from the original, using for that purpose the version lately printed 
at Singapore: and the whole is intended as a preliminary to assist 
in further investigations into the origin of the civilization and 
literature of the Malays; as well as into the general history of 

Ist Anna! 


It happened on a time that Rajah Sekunder?, the son of Rajah 
Darab?, a Roman*, the name of whose country was Macedonia, 
and whose title was Zul Kurneini’, wished to see the rising of the 
sun®, and with this view he reached the confines of India’. | 

There was a certain Rajah® in the land of Hind, named Rajah 
Kida Hindi®, whose empire extended half over Hind; on the 
approach of Rajah Sekunder, this Rajah advanced to meet him, a 
great battle was fought, in which Rajah Kida Hindi’s army was 
overcome; and, having been taken prisoner, he was obliged to 
embrace the true faith’, according to the Prophet Ibrahim"', the 
_This Rajah Kida Hindi had a beautiful daughter, who waa 
given in marriage to the victorious Rajah Sekunder, after due 
consultations between the Indian Ferdana Mantri!? and the Pro- 
phet Khizei!?, who was the minister of Rajah Sekunder. The 
name of the Princess was Shaher ul Beriah'*, and the dowry paid 
was 300,000! Dinars. Sekunder carried his bride with him to the 
Esstward, and on his return'*, her father requested that she 
should be permitted to remain with him for a short time!t, to 
which Sekunder agreed, and took his departure. 

The Princess in due time produced a son!*, most beautiful &e., 
ae was called Rajah areaion Shah ‘i eae whe, on becoming of 
ull age, was married to the hter of the Rajah of Turkestan? ? 
by whom he had a son named Rajat Aftas. 
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Rajah Sekunder returned to Macedonia?® after 45 years. Rajah 
Kida Hindi?! died, and left as his successor?* Rajah Araston 
Shah**, who reigned 350 years**, succeeded by Rajah Aftas?’— 
120 years. Iscaniyat?* 3 years, Caslas*’, 12 years. Amatabust® 
13 years. Zamzeyus*®, 7 years, Kharus Kainat?°, 30 years. 
Arhat Sicaniyat?* (not given) Cudurz Guhan?? son ot Amatabus 
(not given), after Cudurz Guhan Nikabus?3, 40 years after Nika- 
bus Ardesher Migan’+, who married the daughter of Nashirwan 
Adil**, and by her had a son called Deramas3*, whose descen- 
dants occupied the throne till the time of Tarsi Bardarus?1, who 
was son of Zamrut*®, grandson of Shah Tarsi’®, great grandson of 
Deramus, and great great grandson of Ardeshir Migan, who was 
the son of Gudars uhan, grandson of Amatabus, great grand- 
son of Sabur*®, and great great grandson of Aftas, who was the 
eon of Sekunder Zulkarneini*!, | 

Rajah Tarsi Bardarus married the daughter of Rajah Salan+?, 
King of Amdan Nagtra*?; supposed by come to be the grandson 
of Mashirwan Adil*4, the son of Rajah Cohad, a great ing &e. 
gas Oe marriage Rajah Tarsi had three sons, 1st Rajah Heiran** 
who inherited ‘Hind, 2nd Rajah Suran*® to whom was given his 
grandigther's place (Amdan Nagara) and 3rd Rajah Panden 
who reigned in Turkestan*’, 

On the death of Rajah Salan, (of Amdan Nagara) Rajah 
Suran reigned in his place**, with increased power, all the Kin 
east and west acknowledging his allegiance, except China+? whi 
country he determined to subdue. Having collected an army of 
1,200°° laxas, he set out for China, and afier marching two 
months arrived at Gangga®! Nagara. The king of the country 
was named Rajah Ganggi Shah*? Juana, his capital was situated 
on the hill, steep in front, but uv easy access behind. The fort was 
situated on the bak of the river Dinding, in Perak. The fort was 
taken, the king killed, and his beautiful sister PutriGangga®? 
was married to the conqueror, on which the inhabitants submitted. 
From Gangga Nagara Rajah Suran advanced to Klang** Kin, 
the a of which country, Rajah Chulan,54 was superior to the 
surrounding countries ; a terrible battle was here fought, in which 
Rajah Chulan was slain, and the Kling** troops entered the fort 
vietorious. Putii Onang Kin, the lovely daughter of the deceased 
monarch, was also taken in marriage by Rajah Suran, who now 
advanced to Tamsak,5" on his way to China.” The king of China, 
alarmed at the approach of the powerful force of the Rajah Suran, 
hit on the following expedient for preventing that warrior’s advance, 
A. boat was fitted out in which were placed a heap of rusty nee- 
dles, some Browing trees, and a few old women, and dispatched to 
Tamsak. On the arrival of the old women, near the camp of 
Rajah Suran, they were interrogated by the officers of that mo- 
narch, as to where they came from, and how far it was to China. 
They replied, that when they left China they were young girls, 
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that the needles, now worn away with rust, had been large bars of 
iron, and that the trees, now grown up, had been just planted from 
seeds. When the Rajah Suran heard the account of the great 
distance to China, he dexpecred of being able to transport his 3 
army thither, in consequence gave up his design of invading that 
country, and prepared to return home.*® 

Being now sufficiently acquainted with the countries on the 
surface of the earth, Rajah Suran wished to acquire information as 
to the contents of the sea, accordingly he shut himself up in a glass 
chest and was let down into the depths of the ocean. The chest 
reached a land called Dega,?* where our Rajah was hospita- 
bly received, and obtained in marriage the Putri Mahtab®® al 
Bahri, cashier of the King of Deg, by whom he had three sons. 
After spending some time in this delightful country, Rajah Suran 
began to reflect what a loss the upper world ,would sustain if 
the line of Sekunder Zul-karneini was cut off, accordingly he 
mounted the horse Sambrani,*! and returned to earth.¢* A 
history of this adventure waa inscribed, in the Hindee lan ; 
on a stone, adorned with gold and silver; the Rajah declaring that 
one of his descendants should discover this stone, and in conse- 
quence, should subdue all the countries under the wind.*? Rajah 

juran now returned to the land of Kling, and founded a cit: 
most magnificent &e. &c., which he called Bijnagore,** whic 
exists till the present day. 

The Putri Onang Kia, daughter of Rajah Chulan, (King of 
Klang Kiu) presented Rajah Suran witha daughter, most beauti- 
ful &e., named Chandani®s Wanias, and Putri Gan {ora of 
Gangga Juhan) threesons.—1. Bichitram®® Shah, 2. Palidutani.®? 
& Nilumanam.*® Chanduwani was married to Rajah Clulan, 
son of Hajah Hiran, (her cousin-german.**) Palidutani was 
: | the government of Amdan Nagara, and Nilumanam in 
in the country of Chandakani,’® to Bchitiram Shah was given a 
territory of small extent, which so displeased that young prince 
that he determined to emigrate. Collecting therefore his followers 
he set sail, with 20 vessels, and after innumerable perils and 
adventures, his fleet was dispersed in the sea of Silbou,?' one half 
returned to Chandukani, and the fate of the other half remained 
unknown (probably to those in Chandukani.) 


NOTES TO THE FIRST ANNAL. 


1. This abstract is takes from Doctor Leyden's translation, corrected, where it ap- 
peare heceary, from the text of the edition of the Sejara Malayu lately printed 
at Pein pepe which, I presume, ia the most esteemed version. 

) Low informs us, in a note attached to his translation of the Keddah 
Annals, that Doctor Leyden had the annals read over to him by Ibrahim, the Malay 
Moonshi hi, Who accompanied him to Calcutta, and merely wrote down wha appear- 
ed to him the most interesting portions. ‘This mode Of writing as might be expected 
has given rise to errors, one of which is presented in the first | OF Lhe 
a In the original the stands thos—"* pada SE cate 


dar ea amik Rajah iurab, Rom ia, Makdonin 
negrinia, jalkarneini gilirannia, mle iperistiwa hagiida, Cerjana, hendak : slibat 
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roptahari terbet, kc." this is translated. — It happened on a time that Rajah 
sige the son of Rajah Darabof Rum, of the Haas Ertan Ng name of 
whose qupire was Zulkarneini, wished to see the riaing of the 
2. Secunder or rather Iskander is the oriental pronunciation satiation of leender. 
3. Rajah Darab, In order to anderstand this allusion to a King of Persia, a 
short abstract of Persian histor a to Persian writers, is given at the end 
of the mae it Is almost oan that this account owes Its a to & 
desire on the | pathic the | Putgiain. te: seven habe. ouuaaey: fue tha of 
having been conquered by aGireek. This they effect by making Alexander the son 
of the Ist Darub, and on the death or rather murder of Darab 11, on the fleld of 
battle, Alexander succeeds to the throne by Inherimanee, 
Jn order to elucidate the subject more ful a short statement is aleo added shewing 
ae dam. end career of Alexander the Great, according dba waren 
mm. - first _ oars word by weber ger aang tke 
Pardons the period of the Roman conquest of Persia. At that time 
included all civilized Jrerore, xin the word i um was so applied, but on the decline 
of the boosh hoi arta sth communication of Boas soe ise ghuetomteren 
ceased, being taken up = Sie tok Mane re, to which empire, ioclud= 
ing Greece and Asia the term waa then.appled in the 12th, and 14th 
+ sir ges The Kyzantine se Baris om daily dated in territory till it at last in- 
only the of that Constantinople, to w om the name Rum waa confined 
sep 4 by the — in 1453 AD, edie bogie eodiarecert 
F, eegorr ma was then snow properly speaking confined to t 
Lity of Constantinnrde bot if sometimes extended inten eninere immediately round. 
that city, and more seldom to include Greece and the whole Turkish Em 


The proper name for Greece however fs wy; Yonanfrom 5) Yun (culled 


ee ieee ha Aree’ ond from du—two, and Karn 
alt Bn Ata Onn or a 

be fee Reales eve ite wd beet 
‘be o t ils title appears to be involved fn doubt. The enstern 1 
apply it because Alexander in his career conquered the world, from one horn 
san to the other; thence two horned or whole world - The 
Hebrew term horn signifies power and it may have been used in this sense 
by the Arabs for very powerful. The Greeks derive it as follows:—After the 
coor pont s cagnge. in the nec, war about the and while 


rae 


ue 


a dente: dlstinetion. rages Pe mel Rag tip hrodl ra hinbeeh yor 
a eta ber be fe : CHEN 
‘tached. This s : tien a 

Alexander is known from ¢ meals te Chine © ion with this 
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divisions, under which numerous tribu ata! principalities, the 
degree of independence enjoyed by which depended on the ‘charac oof the 


rans Shine. ‘Shakespear gi the Ht Boag pohatorar cal Pla Ping 
rajom to shir ves rears af POTETRED 

osltion used for Prince, ie biuarvabte oa the € bee 
aS Sumitru and Peninsular | ay dere the Asabe the 
ultan and Persian Shah. The use of the title has posit age much extended, 
belog sored by ol | ra of provinces and — ven to many of the officers 
f the court See the list of precedence of Acheen in w the number of officers 


a ene Pe vg 
i) tia Efindi. hin very great. as to who Kida Hindi Was, Soe 


think others Porus, while others again are of opinion that the immediate 
of Sundracottus of Palibothra, waa the monarch alluded to by the 
“histormns; the Greeks do not mention any name like Reid or Rida, and 
is pow well ascertained that Alexander did not advance beyond the 
though it is not so satisfactorily pro proved that be had not crossed that 
sit. Justin book XII. c. 8, asserts that Alexander did advance to the Ganges, 
and overcame the Gangaridae ; Plutarch also, in his life of Alexander, brings 
to the banks of the Ganges; but the wey it of authorities tothe contrary over- 
balances these two, whose nssertions have b ascribed to flattery. The Persians 
! her Alexander after | Keid, advanced aguinst 
sao on thi ee a FO i i probe 
ms th meat u pn pie gaat t 
remeron 


g, 


ne 


BE 


people revolted from Amyntas, "the sn Lisubenant left Le 
WwW. Troe Feith. The word sy the Lieutenant left in command there, explanation 
as many have locked on this posstge 20 © 9% eas, «eal The word Jslam 
in Arabic according to Mr Sale (in meant, ‘* resignation or submis- 
sion to the service and commands of God” | it was fixed on by Mahomet as 
Chrbtiaos, esignation for bis religion. Islam included besides ramen pre 
probably Sabuists before the introduction of astral ond angel 
Se Eee tached set og Uheulvent of Mahomet with anew dispensation 
Jews and C , on account of their Prophet, 
et tre oe w; Roxon Bah ya ince ating 
others have agreed to the “linus Ls now conaidered has 
with aaa nee we Hl time referred to by the annalist it was received 


Hl 


God. A great portion of the Din, or practical 
spore ced from the JOWws. Among other things 
is he went , pri ot hereto 


All of these professed Islam as aa above ¢ 
s be ts Bact rea by che Ms Gorpel XIV. xv. aad 
eee. Mahomed as the friend of God, 


fie at Ue fry Oa es 
sal vatetios himself. 
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any of the Greek historinns but suspect not. If true it forme oe ground for Mahome- 
dans pcg Seca Alexander woe an [slamite in contradistincthon to ihe Idolatrous 
Persians (freworelippers) and Indians (Hindoos.) 

LS ferdona Meatri. From Arm ote if, sole, incomparable, aod mantri 
Hindee, a minister ; hence sole, or prime minister. 

13. Ahizel. The annalist falls into a commen error here fn confounding the 
ministers of two Alexanders. Khizei or more properly Khizer waa Vi: ler to Cai 
Kbosru an ancient King of Persia of the 2nd or Coianiun dynasty. Khizer drank 
of the cup of life, and is consequently supposed to be immortal, be is believed, by 
metempaychosia, to have lived in Eling, and, according to others, in St. George of 

England, whom they call Khizer Elias The king above ment joned, is Well as 
‘ Jemebld of the Ist or Peishdadion dynasty, are often confounded with 
Alexander the Great. Jemshid Is considered os the founder of alinost every art 
end eclence known to man, but he is even more frumows by the discovery (in di 
in the foundations of Persepolis) of the cup which bears his nume, Pythagoras 
given as his vizier, which is sufficient to point out how loosely these fables are 
conceived by the Persians, as that Philosopher died 407 B.C. Jemshid by the 
lowest calculation was killed 780 H.C. The celebrated rampart built between the 
Caspian and the sea of Aral to confine Gog and Magog, (probably a Fon Sear 
expression for the Scythians) is indifferently ascribed to all three of these celebrated 


l4. Shaler OUT Beriah appearsto bea compound of the Arable Shaber the 


a 


full moon and Persian Herinh, golden or bright : it a iproximates to the name of 
Alexander's Queen Rushun, (‘allied Roxana by the Greeks, ) which aiguifics light 
oF OEP. 

15, 300,000. Theannalist, doubtless wishing to surprise us, names this appa- 
rently large sum, which, at ‘the highest rote for disats of pels: would not amount 
to more than £150,000 sterling. At the marriage festivities at Suse 20) i) talents, 
£4,000,000 sterling, were distributed among. the soldiery in addition to hand~ 
marriage portions to 60 of the principal officers, and 10,000 soldiers who had 
16. On his return, The annalist is very chscure in this part of his narrative. He 


eays Alexander spent 10 days at the marringe festival, took his bride with 
him tothe eastward ; on his return, (no time of absence given) Rajah Keda Hindee 


i 


WAS £0 pas y fond of his daughter that he begged. A erto allow her 
to remain ; we con from circumstances mentioned that the Princess could 
not have lived with Alexander more than 6 weeks or two months. 


Pref ee ere eated to exiie ihe short time # Alezasder drroted ¢ his 
thoy S, GUE way sey ot ragr that he took his departure and im- 
ap mui hg that Le returned to Wacetine after 45 years. ) 

, J 4 Son. It is through this son that the annalist derives the descent of his 
kings. The three public marriaces of Alexander in Asia are, Ist 2 H.C. to 
Barcina, widow of Memnon the Jian, who was in the service of the king of 
ia. 2nd in 927 B.C. to Roxana, the daugther of Oxyartes, the Bactrian. Sré 
: to St t ghter of Darins; the Persians appear to confound 
thia last with Roxana, whom they call the daughter of Darius. firat of these 


the was childless, _1n nddition to these, Curtius says that, on the surrender 
of Massaga, the chief city er eae ne Con Hives, tnt Conate Caines 
| ae Alexander carrying her infant son, with such attractive 

that anther son was the result of the meeting, This son was called Alexander and 
rag tag ac ga of ie iets cf Baltes wos are sald by Abal Fuzeel tobave flourished 

) an ve kept & correct account of their geneology, | eet 
Ackbery vol. II. p. 194. 1 have not the work myself but quote sibs suiharsty 
of Maurice—probably this geneology would throw some light on the early part of 


ently orc Turan Peralan geography, will be explained subse 
lexonder died atthe age of 33 according to Greek, and 36 according to 

the more respectable Persian authorities. " : | , 
#1. Keda Hindee. Keda the Indian—there is an Arabic word Keid which 
oy ee : meen tat Sea a wand te the Mahebberas te otyac- 
must med for in the Saneecrit, t is no word in my limited vocabulary 
ue language bearing the least resemblance to it. ; | 
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. Bucceaor. Here ere Is more confusion, fret Rajah Gekunder is K , onthe 
tion in his favour of Rajah Kidah Hindee, Sectnder take his depar- 
, then after 45 years Feturned to Macedonia, then Keda Hindes dies 
cod. "ea & successor to o throne he had before realigned, 
23. Araston. y bw, There is no name like this either in the Persian or 
Indian list of Kings, it may be derived from Arasta embellished, adorned. The 
rat oe hi = the Tidian and F Persian titles, one before and one alter his name. 


Arasion Shah 
Bcd ears—dates of this kind ae usually allowed in Eastern history to es 
a whole 


2. Aft.s esa probably from the Persian Aftab, sunshine, 

26. Isconiyat \2.3:6' prohably from Ashk or Ishk the Ist of the 
Debehanien dynasty (see table) with the addition of Khan or a corruption of that 
we 





27. Caslas or Casalaas, | yYon3 Dr Leyden translates Casidas probably 
from Palash 6th of Ashkhanian dynasty. 


28, Amatabus. » pyilbel There is no mame likethis in the Persian list 
and we can hand 


iy e.g fl our annalist to have twken it from the Greeklists, 
Antiachus or Arfabanus in western tongues might be translated into something 
approaching to Amatabas, 


4. Zamreyus. is oj Most Ukely meant for Yerdejird 1th of the Sasea- 
nian dynasty. 

$0. Kharus Hhainat. jos my ae Perhaps Khozra Khan 11th of 
the Ashkhanian dynasty. 


31. =e — Ae Serres ital. da! No resemblance ia per- 


anscrit means an era, and ak to establish 
Ci mctaphircally to dt 7 “distinguish oneself by erode waltoas ie we tight may 


$2, Cudurz Fuhan. han BE i299 Most likely Cugurz 4th of the Asikhanian 

dynas tetlese led tue great, t [ cannot find a word like Yuhon (in 

ahaa ied _ tye Te get Dictiovaries which sianthes great thon be 
Sanertt ain or Guano which means merit Ae, 


SH. Wihedut, poy thas There is nothing like this fn any ofthe ists nor does 
iit tobe a word of Eastern origin, it is 
surcamne of Beles ithan an other vont woe nets (eomanarer) the 
MH. Ardeshir Nigan .. J called In another place ep ee)! 
evidently Ardeshir Baba “thi und (of the Sussanian dynesty, 202 4 - 
. Nashirwan Adil. fa) dis. ) wilypens 2ist of Sassanian Sazsanian dynasty 530 a: 
36. Dermanus or Dramanus, Cnrsiley9 ors Doctor Leyden has it Derma 


Ons. This is not not the common Mahomedan ‘name Deraman which is a con- 
traction of Abd'al Hhaman or Abd the the merciful, o Arabic origin where as 
the other or Deramus is probably of Hindoo ori e Sanscrit Derma Justice, 
Dermauter ‘or Derma Avatar, the descent se ustice 


from heaven) is a respect- 
fol mode of address toa Hindoo sorerei, iret «led Dime sometimes 
met in Malayan literature as in the of the Kings bears it 
and in wanese Brate Yudhe, one of the herees le nascnd named Derma 


Wangsa. 
The origin of the term is as follows :—The Ox is sacred to Buddha the God of 
Justice and is called Dherma ; the attribute of the God od Is by figure attached to the 
substitute, whence Dberma is sorsepaee ties Justice 


37. Tarsini Bardaras Url ey yf sts Taralni is most likely a clerical error 
38. Zamrut. Ey pe) Unless this be a corruption of the nameof Zoroaster, cal- 


lel Zeratsht by the Persians, I knew of no name In the least resembling it in any 
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39. Shah Tersi. user? uli Most likely the Narse of Ashghanian dynasty. 

sc nak oe ew minted hc — baal Pan er ag lhe 
or Bardras may be a corruption of the word Pariborz the family 

name ol the Asghanian dynasty. 

40. Seber. 4,4. In Arabic means patient. I can fixno probablecrigin for 


this word. It may be figorative—as Sabor did not enjoy the crown, the amnalist, 
ino facetious moment, may havestyled him the patient or expectant of one. 
41. ‘The translation of of the pusealogy i not very comect, the latter part 


is given Ino new ond |ltes | form. 
In offering derivations fur some of the above names, it must be recollected that 
the annalist received them at second made ax eaneeiite treatin the 


Ilistory of Nadir Shah gives the follo 
Hamadan. Ville de l'Irak Person, C ebre par son air serene, la beaubé de. doe. 
Elle fut réparte et fortifice par Dara ben Dara, roi de Perse, qui en fit le siege de 


son empire dec. 

Dara ben Dara_was son of Darab I, 890 BC. and if he made Hamadan the seat 
of his empire os Sir William says 8, the name would extend to the whole ao 
poset ndrocpi pens wabadbrgr bag e country of Amdan. Hiamadan is situated about 


44. Hashirwan Adil, This ls one of the numerous errors made | the annalist. 
Hemarries Ardeshir Migan the Rabigan of the Persians who lived AD—to a 
daughter of Nashirwan Adil who commenced his reign 530A D. ‘There can be no 
date more satisfactorily settled than that of Nashirwan, the attention of the 
Mahomedan world was drawn towanis him, from the cireumstance of Mahomed, 
(who was born in his reign) hav ‘conferred on him the title of Adi or The 
annalist fixes mariage thut there can be no mistake of his meaning 
Bg sige it dare ep if he 

is probably put r a5 th — endeavours to. 
ieeiat Sha petenaT uanciteores sonek as poweuts tthe ‘ familly. 

oe aga an abealy Secs cesar ck CO 

See note 47. In order to prevent surprise at the cirenmstance of 


tag Of Persian history being known to the , it be noted the 
a ron. ances relating t deeds of Rustom 
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falls to Palidutani, of whom we hear no moh more except that hisgreat 
grand-da hier was maria! to # : eee ; Nilomanam 
obteing the re Eo, of Chand and Bichitram pha iio Mauve 


rovines. The pori of Riumanam, called Chandel ae ane ot cvtened 
Indian and if taken from fact the name will be identified in some of the numerous 
petty principalities formed after the decay of the great empire of Palibothra or 


Canouge or empire of ¥ icramajit, 

40, China. Probably, from the reason referred to in a previous Nnote, for 
(hina Tartary is meant in which case the expedition ls copled from 
ane of the numerous wars which were carried on between Iran and 7 subge- 
quent to the division of gapoc padre cing 

60, 1,200 laxas—this Is an lostence of Oriental icense, o laxa fs 10,000, conse- 
ccey 1 200) ee sp nha neg sat os 

Crecmapeit Fat. ha] try, 26 before, and Gang ange 
iis he tha enliek’ aoceoelty d tion coming from ie west, if 


an 
we sume Amdan Nagara tobe Peri but in the pext sentcpee he transports us 
- the river Dinding In Perak, (a Malay state to the south of Province Wellesley 
fons whisk, soe key t fs tot neceseary to follow out the course of this expe- 

dition. Ww is merely given to shew oif the power oF toe koe 
whom the Malay are descended. pao ge rhe 
sosniind te the sonsire of Nalipatrs afterwards rn ul probably be 
empires. 

52. Rajah Ganggi Shah Juan. Juan e)'pa Young and 3d yeilype Brave 


egeea The brave young king His MONG A et OM 

59. Putri Gangga Bettas of Hod lath Geen a gh trig ke 

ria tele Be 

the it Gp aap dren of Rayal rth. ‘Ganga a Hndog Godden 
4. Giang Bald rucnaia eteuuety ofan ae hich 

means | Rr Sbtan stones. =e 


treasury of precious 
oe Chuan.” This a Raph b pi pabe pg beqntencr tf superior to all the Raja. hs beneath the 
» might ison toheto leet In the: of tha annals of Siam published 
In the Jenteal of the Ledion avchl Vol. iE ausoed thet tinen ees oe 
ereaterand the lesa or Chula. Int Baume: lace Nang is also mentioned as name 
which with the interpretation above of Kia for precious stores would forth the 
name Goang Kio, In the Hikayet Proat Nangmeri [taken from the Siamese) 


1 id. ling. Throughout these annals this word is applied to the whole of 
; . @ 
Tudia more particularly the southern parts, although | paeperty apeakian i t extends 


north of the Gadavery. 

rerishta says the worl Deccan is derived from Dekkan, the son of Hind, the 
son of Ham, the son of Noah. Deccan had three sons Meerut, Ruzz and Telinga, 
who divided the Decean among them; to Tilings & fell the portion ly on tie 


57. Tamsak or Tamasuk may be formed from Tamir a garden and ask or isk 
love, the garden of love. Tn asubseqoent part of the annal it appears that Tumasak, 
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5a, a congo dogue to Alerandcrs romantic accounts of 
the Eling aot Chinn Alexander's Camp, where he was 
decor, and gfe the comenor t's eyo pac 
s & ; an Taion—C hina, : = 
at ecru or Turtary. _ a Si 


if 


6. Sanserit, loving —amorons, Se syparent of Banserit or Hindes much 
used by x en land 
and sea and, being + J, in: the ate sles, 

eee Ta thie an of in visit to some country, the history of at pre- 


which is at 
Nea Tee tenance to the ancient emp of Zab i iu dak llton 
to an inilaion into so Zenda ya‘etea? The 


we recondiie m 
B of Gloucester (see his Divine laplion af heheh was enabled to 
he denon edgy alas ll yng attempt to 1 this descent would be 
Ten t any & to t 
fruitless eet: bytes Se ay of 
as r orien pleasures en hero Bag 2 
say Sat ha Ne the romances of Irem, 
Chedded, an anclent of Arabia. 
ption ridge gta 
Aegon than Malays decreas in power, retrograding in elvilization 


7 we may from past events not 
inte start towards perdi ae condition, 


to the vg Aaitacb gen oc 
Sinead hun eke a eee e Hija and Nagar 
Hija. On the fall ofthe shortlived empire of Mul and Guz- 
vit Bilal Deon the year 15 of our era, a city 


di 
fone it of Indi 
as ye or Viera, Richitrecis er Vetta toca Taian Kis Hindoo 


. Palidutani. This name will perhaps be found in some of the lists of Indian 







1 have none like it, 
WS larcesows: "Clone Seino nse Di Mts fs list ; it might be from the San- 
scrit Nilmani the name of the precious stone aa 
ais os comes a iS simon all the man of this epi gprs 
very es othe eae pews arouse il point ecveral 
af first cousi of the whether this pssatahy deviend ay eta 
Sores of ie’ Wayal ood may ast of , 85 neither Hindoo or 
70. C porrloay gee mp in my’ list are Chatrukuta in 
the south of India Chere ee in the north east. is a mountain Kan- 
a on | word may be fictitious from Chand the moon Khana a place, the 
place moon. 
Tl. Bea of Silbe. Probably Sillebar is a c onof Silbou ly 
pronounced by the first Eu Europeans ; qin in the sca of to be 
the sea about Siliebar, to the sont ‘of ee Pane 
bang at which place the Indian Prince first 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN COAST OF JOHORE AND PAHANG, 
WITH ADJACENT ISLANDS" 


By J. T. Taomeos, Esqre, F. KR. G. 4. 


Population. The difficulty of estimating population is 
great in countries the inhabitants of which are extremely scattered, 
where cultivated localities are separated by dense forests which 
can only be traversed by small foot paths, whose sinuvsities and 
ramifications are only known to the local populations. Even where 
the villages stand on the banks of rivers or creeks, obstacles are 
interposed I by the intricacy of the navigation and the numerous 
branches into which they run. Such estimates must consequently 
be received with caution. Newbold estimates coalh gr oro 
Pahang at 40,000. The following estimate I received from @ 
native well acquainted with the country, but it is not offered as 
being in any way conclusive or satisfactory, but only as being the 
best under the circumstances that I could obtain : it is also so far 
incomplete that it does not include the populations of the rivers 
belonging to Pahang, situated to the north of the main river and 
the northern termination of the territory. 


* Continued from p. 02. 
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Population on Pahang river and b jseensees 10,000 
Uo eee rer err «+» 2,000 
PE OUGGER ceveccnscewenreaeu eine a 100 
BOM Pieced sce e eee es seer eeee 50 
Bahari cocricg ss espe cess cosas. 40 
Merchong.... eee eee eer e rere es | 2) 
Tioman Island....sesee0sessss+ 200 
Tingi and Sibu and proximate islands. 300 
, ee re seteaaseceeceds. AOD 





Total.. 14,110 





This estimate contains the Malay and Arab populations only, my 
informant could not venture on an estimate of the numbers of the 
we Orang Sakai (indigenous population that inhabit the 
interior. 

Trade and Produce. As I did not visit the town of Pahang, 
though strongly sage to do so, by our being in its close vicinity, 
I need me nothing of its products and manufactures, as the informa- 
tion could only be from hearsay and not from nal observation. 
On this topic I have little of interest to offer, as my visits were 
confined to parts of the country, which remain almost in a state of 
nature, possessing scanty populations and productions, as necessarily 
follows, equally trifling. 

Tioman produces 4 piculs of edible bird’s nests, which the Mala 
search for in the cliffs aud caves, where the swallow builds its 
little domicile ; it also produces rattans, dammer and other raw 
products of the forest. Tioman bad remained deserted to within 
these last 10 years, the island having prior to that been subject to 
the attacks of the Illanuns; these pirates carried off 70 of the 
mbabitants about 20 years ago, and sold them into slavery, during 
the interval the island remained desolate, the residue of the inhabi- 
tants that eK Is from the pirate3 abandoned their homes fleeing 
to Pahang, Johor and other places until the clearing of the 
coasts of this most formidable sect of sea marauders that infest the 
eastern seas, had been effectually and it is to be hoped, finally 
accomplished in the year 1838, by the destruction of a fleet of 
them, by the H.C. steamer Diana commanded cer late Captain 
Congalton, assisted by a party from H. M. 8. ‘Wolf, since which 
event the former inhabitants have ventured to return. 

Pulo Tingi, Sibu and adjacent Islands also produce bird's nests, 
but I did not learn the quantity. The black kind are valued at 
$150 per picul (1534 lbs) and the white at £2,000. The inhabi- 
tants, besides a little occasional quiet piracy, which it is not now 
either so a or 80 safe to engage in, as formerly, spear the 
turtle, and gather their eggs, also collect beche de mer (gamut or 


treping eWay hk market, 
he Indau was formerly (that is prior to 1838) the principal 
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mart for das taken by the Illanuns, who bronght them to this 
coast from Borneo, Java &c. for sale, Slave-dealers from Pahang, 

tan and Tringanu frequented the place, to make their pu 
chases. The Illanuns were not allowed to enter the Pahang river, 
but were restricted to the more obscure ports, for two reasons, first 
the chief of the territory dared not too openly incur the displeasure 
of the British Government, bY countenancing at the seat of his 
Government this detestable traffic and secondly fear of the piratical 
sect, prompted him to avoid exposing his own town to be ranancked 
by them, who were well known to equally on “all classes, 
when a moment oe ragndadaees might have offered an opporta- 
ait The principal slave-dealers at Indau were Chinese, who 
had their confederates in Singa re, to purchase and send powder 
and fire-arms, which met a ey sale amongst the pi either 
by purchase with money or exchange in slaves or plunder, The 
ne West monsoon was the musim perompah (pirate season) 
at indau, 

At Indau, I found the monetary system different from that of 
Singapore. There is no copper cu y, the coins are silver, 
either old Dutch silver money or Spanish dollars. The smallest 
coin is a Tali valued at 50 quarter cents, 3 talis make one old Java 
rupee and 8 talis make a Spanish dollar. Now that the slave 
trade of Indau has been suppressed, the inhabitants engage in 
legitimate pursuits, they collect for the Singapore market to 
exchange for Europe manufuctures, Rattans, Gita Taban (Gutta 
Percha), Chandan, Gharu, Kapor Barna, and sm they also 
cultivate paddy and rear poultry. Between Indau and ahang the 
inhabitants up the various rivers engage in the same pursuits. 

Sidili which is, as already mentioned, the only large river belong- 
ing to Johore on its eastern coast, is of little consequence to com- 
merce; I was informed that the population does not exceed 500, 
who were principally engaged in collecting Taban and Rattans for 
he ann pore market. The proximity of this coast to Singapore 
allows export of timber to be profitably engaged in; wood 
— are found up most of its creeks. afte on 

ncidental notices of the mannera, superstitions fc. of the inka- 
bitants. In giving a aterivns of their superstitions, traditions é&c., 
as illustrative of their moral condition, I will prefer in as far ag 
possible, that they be told in the words of the natives themselves, 
as they expressed themselves to me, gi Aas of too puerile a nature 
to be subjected to staid narrative. The course adopted it is pre- 
sumed, will also give the reader a more lively idea of the genius of 
the people, their familiar traits will also 4 this means be more 
: ristically expressed. Before proceeding, I may mention, 
that in the sketch of Pulo Aur, I have already given an account 
of some of the superstitions beliefs and ractices, that cloud the 
native mind in that interesting island. Amongst the remarkable 
objects of superstitious veneration was the EF China, of 
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which I bad not then the means of oe nopaseentetion- I 
now take this opportunity of doing s0. The Berall is composed 
of granite, and in entering the small harbour formed between Pulo 
Aur and Pulo Dayang from the westward, it stands conspicuously 
out from amongst the cocoanut groves, having the appearance of a 
hnge mishapen Idol, 50 to 60 feet in height. This is the view it 

ts endwise, but laterally or from the north, the shape entirely 
alters, msi, apy e of a head with prominent features 


Tioman being, moantsnow and bold in its configuration, and 
abounding in lofty pinnacles, peaks and precipices, naturally 
inspires feelings of wonder not unmixed with awe, when closely 
7 sapere ‘hese emotions may be occasionally heightened if 

1e observer where nearing it, experience, a5 was the case with us, 
a | guall, which covers towering masses, wrapping the 
whole in gloom, exaggerating their apparent heights, when these 
occasionally can be discerned through the lurid haze. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at, that we find this island to be the 
subject of mythic tradition. The feelings which the scene inspires 
in me breasts of ee simple Meg oT these parts, have 
sought expression in figurative language; they have re resented me- 
tantocically. what itherwiie it would have Sete difficult to explain 
or at least have required lengthened description. Tioman has 
been pictured as a dragon, the most hideous and powerful monster 
of fabulous secrecy egos r or not the het oak — poe 
origin in a metaphor, the native now literally appeals to the 3 
past ger es, in wiih he seeks to discover a similivade to the various 
parts o monster, to give credence to the traditions that flow 
out of the prior idea. Thus on my asking our cicerone what the 
Malays termed the “or at the south end of the island, close 
to which we were at the time approaching, he replied: “‘ These, 
tuan, are the Chula Naga (Dragon’s horns) for is not Tioman the 
mighty Dragon Sri Gumom, that formerly held its abode in the 
Ulu g, but which on its attempt to visit its sister Gunong 
Linga (Lingin Peak) Sri Rama "potter, and changed into stone. 
The slough that it came out of is still to be seen at Pahang unto 
this day. Truly Tioman is the most beautiful of all islands; it 
has no outlying rocks to swamp and wreck the prow of the 
Malay, deep water surrounds its steep sides, other islands have 
their karangs, batus and bittings, (shoals, rocks and sand banks) 
but Tioman has none. ‘The Dragon Sri Gumon fell into the deep 
sea and there remains. See you not his nostrils as it were inflated, 
at the most southerly extreme, these we call the Beralah Bugis. 
Then there is the fore-head and crowning Chula, here his jagg 
back rises up in serrated ridges, thence to the north tapers down 
his long tail, the extreme of which is called Ujong Salang. Does 
this not prove that he was proceeding from Pahang to Linga, his 
tail to the former and his head to the latter 7” , 
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As we sproseedad close along the shore, under the shelter of 
whose bo seat bale me are ' protected cao the storm a 
was raging over head, the guide in passing pointed to some cliffs 
and continued his narrations. “In these cliffs,” said he, “is 
situated a cavern full of edible bird's nests, objects which you know 
are much coveted for their value, and a picul of which would be 
a fortune toone of us orang miskin poor people), but to this 
cavern there is scarcely a possibility of gaining admission. The 
small birds enter through fissures 100 feet over head, only large 
enough to admit themselves. The mode of access to man is by 
diving under water along a subterrancan passage, from wlience 
admission is had upwards to a large hall. This passage is guarded 
by a hantu sepinit) the most destructive, and by a fish the most 
voracious, Many have been the unlucky wights who have been 
tempted to destruction by the prize, for the nests are of the whitest 
and those best relished by the fickle and fastidious palates of the 
Ana China (sons of China). All have ventured only to perish, 
for the dewas (demigods) are most difficult to propitiate, by cun- 
ning offerings. A pilgrimage to the highest and most inaccessible 
: must be made to procure holy earth, and a chasm is to be 
descended to lop the twig of a sacred tree, all of which must be 
done with appropriate formulns and prayers, the most difficult 
to remember and in which the missing of a syllable renders the 
whole inefficacious, and brings down perdition on the devotee, 
thus the prize is only to be snatched by the superior and gifted, 
such as were our Dato Nene (forefathers). | 

Many I dare say will recognize considerable similarity in the 
spirit of these legends, to those that still attach themselves very 
generally to old castles, towers and remarkable places in the 
mother country, and which in many cases are as characteristic 
and typical of the spots and their scenery’. These local traditions, 
however childish and absurd, seem to cling with a pertinacity to 
their sites, only equalled by the moss and decay that cover their 
grey sides, for though not believed in with the unshaken faith of 
the Malay, they are yet retained in “pricing A by the educated, out of 
curiosity, and by the peasant out of love for the marvellous. 

A practical test of the superstitious faith of our Malays, soon 
presented itself. After ons anchor in the little bay of Joara, 
some remarkably blue rounded stones lying on the rain attracted 
my attention. I consequently gave orders for the boat to go 
and fetch one or two, but an unexpected difficulty arose. The 
crew with rueful faces, while they declared their most un- 
bounded wish to serve me in every thing, declared that they 
dared not meddle with these identical stones that I had ex- 

essed a wish to see, but that they would fetch me any 
other stones in the bay, even a ship load of them, should it 
eost them a whole night's work ;—for the crew of a Lanun prow, 
equally ignorant with myself of the circumstance that tli 
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spot was hanoted by a destructive spirit, who had placed them 
t and moulded them into smooth round attractive forms, had 
loaded them for ballast—they had sailed away but perished be- 
fore se errs got many hours on their voyage towards the Tannah 
Tlanu (land of Ilanau), That this was heartily credited by the 
whole crew, was sufficiently evidenced by the gestures of fear and 
ludicrous caution with which they approached the spot, to carry off 
one of the haunted stones, and they expressed considerable thank- 
fulness when they saw the stone pitched overboard after inspection. 
Had any accident happened to our little craft, no doubt to this 
circumstance would our mishap have been attributed. | 

In taking leave of this subject, in which I fear I have incurred 
the imputation of descending to trifles,t I may mention that I 
have generally noticed that the Malays not only of this Island but 
of all parts of the Peninsula, pay great respect to any remarkable 
natural object, and in passing a place that is notable so tap 
kramat, (holy or haunted,) they take care to speak softly an 
refrain from laughing, much under the same influence as would 
appear to actuate “Pat” in his bearing towards the “good people”, 
onthe night when the fairies are said to hold revelry. Actuated hy 
the same motives, as the sons of Hibernia, they are careful not to 
use any bad expressions, towards these aerial spirits, or question 
their benignity?. . 

The ealshiaton Kaempfer visited Tioman on his passage to 
Japan. He describes the island at his time, to have heen much in the 
same condition, as it is to be seen at present. He anchored! on its 
western side and describes a small bay, probably Tilo Ginting 
at bay) where it appears the Dutch Indiamen were in the 

it of touching for wood and water. One remark of his, 
connected with our subject, is worthy of notice as affording an 
instance of the immense change that has taken place since his time, 
caused by the use of steam power and power looms in the 
manufacture of cloth. The natives, he mentions, wear the bark 
of trees round their loins, as their onl sabre 2 This primitive 
dreas, now only worn by the ruder tribes of the Peninsula, has at 
Tioman given way to the comfortable sarong and other dresses of 
English manufacture. besa = 

t Pulo Tingi, we found many Orang Laut or sea gypsies assem- 
bled. A large crop of Durians this acaaon had attracted tribes of 
them from the coasts of the Peninsula as well as from the islands 
of the Johore Archipelago ; six boats from Moro, an island of that 
group, we found on their way to Pulo Tingi. They had travelled 
by sea a distance of 180 miles, to partake of the fascinating fruit. 
This would appear incredible were it not explained, that these 
people always live in their boats, changing their positions from the 
various islands and coasts, according to the season. During the 
§.W. monsoon the eastern coast of the Peninsula is much frequen. 
ted by them, where they collect as they proceed rattans, dammer, 
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turtle, &e., to exchange for rice and clothing. The attractions of 
Pulo Tingi are also of a more questionable kind, by its offering 
during the season that the Cochin-chinese visit Singapore, in 
their small unarmed trading junks, considerable facilities in com- 
mitting eccasional quiet piracies, on that harmless class of traders. 
Prior to the introduction of steam vessels into the Archipelago, by 
the Dutch and English Governments, these sea-gypsies were noto- 
rious for their piratical propensities, though less formidable than the 
Illanuns, owing to the smallness of their prows, which while it 
rendered them harmless to European shipping, did not cause them 
to be the less dangerous to the native trade, which is carried on 
eeerally in vessels of small burthen. The smallness of the draft 
of their boats, and the thorough acquaintance which their crews had 
with the coasts, enabled them Pag amongst the rocks or under 
the shelter of the mangrove bushes. Thus concealed they could 
watch on ortunities to pounce on the traders, whom they judged 
they could easily master. By these means they kidnapped w en 
even on the t sholds of their homes, the inhabitants on the coasts 
of Java, Sumatra andthe Malayan Peninsula, to which countries 
their cruizing ground was mostly confined. This piratical propensity 
though curbed is by no means extinguished, but only lies dormant. 
The tribes though professing Islamism, are only partial observers of 
its tenets, they circumcise and refrain from eating the flesh of swine, 
but are immoderately fond of intoxicating liquors. They had 
i arrack in large quantities for their carousals at Pulo 
Ti i and I have seen an individual of their class swallow half a 
bottle of brandy without flinching. Like most indigenous tribes 
the small-pox proves dreadfully fatal to them, of its vicinity they 
betray the greatest terror, so much so, as to overcome all natural 
feelings. While I was surveying the shores of the Island in J ul, 
I learned that one of their ohicts by mame Batin Gwy had brought 
the seeds of the disease with him from Singapore, where it a5 tei 
raging, and was now ill of it at Pulo Tingi, in a small hut on its 
western shore. In this miserable condition he was deserted by his 
paar liens baa foe good S Gu pase otk Glae 
even here, been found a 1 Samaritan in the per f a Chines 
who, notwithstanding he with all his goods incurred the pantang (ta- 
bos} fora month, attended upon him to the last and buried him w! 

- The Chinaman was a small trader, and made his living 
by reaper rice &ec. with the orang lauts, but they would buy 
nothing of him, nor have any personal communication with him 
until the month was elapsed. | 

The orang laut believe that the small-pox is a separate malignant 

irit, who moves about from one place to anot er, and those of 
the tribe that were located on the east side of the island, closed all 
the paths that led to the western, with thorns and bushes, for as they 
said, he, i.e. the spirit, can get along a clear pathway, but he can- 
not leap over or pass throngh the barrier that we have erected, 
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On my return to*ihe Coast in September, we found that the 
Bru and Tambusu tribes had left Pulo Tingi, but there were a few 
of those of Moro and Galang still semen 3 The former had 
scitled down for the season at Sibu. We | led to that 
Island and took on board two young men of the Bru Tribe, to 
act as pilots and to Leg out sunken shoals, which without 
their assistance it would have been impossible to discover, and 
also to make us acquainted with the names of topographical 
objects. We found them perfectly competent for the » for 
they had lived in the vicinity all their lives, and in their pursuit 
after the turtle, which frequents shoals and rocky places, they had 
gained a thorough acquamtance with all their positions. This 
proved of the greatest service, and without their guidance we would 

ave missed laying down many sunken shoals, most dangerous to 
shipping. In marine surveys the employment of fishermen well 
acquainted with localitics is indispensable, and in the absence of their 
information, a chart is sure to be incomplete in the most requisite 
items, viz, the sunken shoals, Even in harbour surveys, where the 
soundings are carried close, a sunken shoal may be passed over 
dozens of times, without the lead striking upon it, and in sea 
surveys the chances, without other guidance, are infinitely increased, 
where the lines of soundings are carried at mile or two mile dis- 
tance ; this will account for so many new shoals, still coming to 
light even in the well beaten track of the Straits of Singapore. 
os Maks native pilots were named Chalong and Attak, the former 
of rather prepossessing appearance and pleasing deportment, consi- 
dering the race he belonged to, who judgin + og large collec« 
tion that I saw, were the most ‘il-favored of races. Living as they 
do constantly in small boats: men, women and children with cats, 
dogs, fire place and cooking utensils huddled together, cleanliness 
and regularity, with their concomitant comforts, are unknown. One 
prow generally contains, besides the head of the family, a grand- 
mother, mother and several young children ; these when on expedi- 
tions, they carry to places of safety, and the male part only 
proceed in the expeditions. The filthiness of their habits and coarse 
mode of living generate cutaneous diseases, leprous discoloration of 
the skin is frequent, particularly on the hands and feet; itch covers 
in some cases their bodies from hand to foot with a scaly covering. 
Their complexion is much darker than the agricultural or land 
Malays, and their features are much coarser. Some of the men 
were notable for their great muscular strength and breadth of 
shoulder. Their hair they allow to grow and fall down in long 
shaggy matted locks over their face and shoulders ; when it strag- 
ut so far forward as to interfere with their vision, mg | 
shake it off backwards, disclosing a face in some cases, the most 
ugly and disagreeable that I had ever witnessed; in which the 
symptoms of no stray virtue could be detected, bul utterly forbiddi 
and typical of ferocity and degeneracy. I could not fancy such 
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ple to be capable of a single act of commiseration to the un- 
i victims of their piracy, and could only feel pity for those that 
wre so unfortunate as to come under their power. They and their 
tribe look upon Chinese and Cochin-chinese as of no account, and 
they are well known frequently to dispatch them in cold blood, as 
they would spear a turtle, for the sake of a bag of rice or a few 
cents which their victims may have about them. 
ahooen the vice of piracy may be stamped on the whole race, 
this developement of ugliness of features did not extend to all, butit 
was extremely common. The women with more subdued features 
are equally ill-favored, such as are looking are only so at a ten- 
der age, the exposed mode of living and share in the toils of their 
husbands, combine to expel whatever beauty they are possessed of. 
At early old age, many were absolutely hideous, wrinkled 
skin and pendulous exposed breasts, which they betrayed no wish 
to conceal, presented a picture by no means pleasing to dwell upon. 
The two young men of the tribe, whom we took on board 
as pilots, though necessarily upon their good behaviour, could 
not occasionally entirely conceal the predisposing habit of the tribe. 
Judging from occasional expressions which escaped from them 
they appeared to look upon piracy as a highly manly pursuit, and 
as giving them a claim to the approval of their fellows. Thus At- 
tak would oceasionally say, “ t s Ore Ses gr) 
do so and so, or such is the custom with them.” He appeared to 
think that notorious class highly worthy of imitation ; when asked 
to sing, he would say I know none but Gallang songs, and such 
as he gave, I would take to be quite characteristic of that people. 
I was hardly prepared to find the songs of Gallang so entirely 
different from the style of the Malayan. They possease ) 
the soft plaintiveness that predominates in the Malayan song. One 
day we were lying at anchor off Siribuat, waiting for the turn of 
tide. It was a calm sultry day, when not a “ cat's paw” was to 
be detected on the surface of the water, and the sailors lay 
stretched under the scanty shade that the awnings over a flus 
deck afforded. One of them had opened a cocoanut and in 
denuding the nut of its husk, threw away the pieces which 
floated away in a long string astern. Chalong was observed 
in a brown study with his eyes fixed on vacancy towards 
the receding pieces. On asking what occupied his thoughts, with 
euch apparent intentness, he replicl, with these cocoanut husks 
how easy it is to take a Cochih (Cochin-chinese tope.) How do 
you manage that? “Why, Tuan, we light the fibres and they burn 
ightly by the addition of a little oil, each light as it floats away 
the Cochih take as a separate sampan, this frightens them so 
much, that a single sampan manned with three men, will take a 
lope manned by a dozen.” And how long is it cince you took a 
Cochih in that way? “ Oh! such things were only done in dulu 
kala (olden times)”. But you seem intimately acquainted with the 
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ings “My Grandfather told me ;—now-a-days, who would 
think of going on a cruize, what with steamers and gun-boats the 
perompah (pirates) lead no easy life of it, with the hand of every 
man against them, they are force to lie concealed in deserted places 
without food and water for days, in the mangrove tormented by 
the agas and niamok (sand fly and mosquito), or out at sea to be 
driven by the squalls and tossed by the waves. If captives be 
taken there is no disposing of them now for their value in dollars. 
T have heard ofa junk full of Chinamen redeemed at Sangora for 
a catty of Java tobacco each and a few sugar canes; even this 
was something, but now-a-days, if the barrang barrang (goods) 
be taken, the niawa (life) must be taken also to save our own 
necks.” It is to be hoped you will not follow the example of your 
forefathers 7? “Oh no, we bavi all become good people now.” Do 
you venture far out to sea in your small boats? “ Yes, we 
occasionally cross to Sambas, Pontiana, Siantan and Sirhassan ; 
if heavy weather comes on, our prows are pandei main ombah 
(clever at sporting with the waves), when they can’t bear any 
sail, we cast out our wooden anchor with a small scope of cable, so 
as not to touch the ground and sit quietly till the squall is over.” 
These tribes, and I have found it to be the case with the natives 
of the interior of the Peninsula, who are nearly equally low in 
the scale of civilization, in a certain measure look upon the pow- 
erful lower animals as their co-cquals, they have constant reason to 
dread their physical powers for they daily cross their path, in the 
rivers the alligator frequently snatches his victim from the small 
jalor a canoe) and in the forest the tiger, elephant, rhinoceros 
and they have equal cause to beware. These people, 
almost equally with the lower animals, are entirely employed in 
searching for food, they seem hardly izant of the fact, that the 
peanenieg power of man when exercised, places him far above the 
lower scale of creation. Thus the Malay of Keddah when crossin 
the print of the foot of a tiger, will tell you, “ say nothing bad of 
him, he does not eat men, for he is kramat (holy) he is our dato 
(grandfather.”) Elephants so useful to them in carrying them 
across their wild and difficult country, they will at times acknow- 
ledge to have more sagacity even than themselves, and with that 
animal and themselves they frequently institute a comparison, 
their constant theme is how they compassed them when meeting 
wild ones in the jungle and so forth. We found the shark to be 
regarded much with the same feelings by the orang laut. Thus 
one day on noticing a shark following our track, Chalong 
ewig “we orang nea oe not afraid of sharks, I have never 
known an o laut to ken by one, though our occupation 
leads us sousiaiatly into the water, in diving for Sells and corals.” 
How do you account for that? “Why, Tuan, sharks are our 
brethren, they are perompah laut pirates) like ourselves, 50 
they know better than to meddle with us.” Then I presume that 
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perompah darat (land pirates, meaning tigers) will be equally 
fiends ? “ No, tuan, our tribe know the contrary to our coat; not 
long ago my uncle when sg sine alba y at Tanjong Morau was 
set upon and killed by no less | eight tigers, they are our 
enemies.” 


When off the Indau River, I found it necessary to enter it for 
the purpose of procuring fowls and other provisions, as we hid 
been disappointed in meeting Pahang traders from whom these are 


always to b proceree. fter crossing the bar we found numbers 
of people fishing, and employing themselves in various amuse- 
ments, children were seen running along the beach, and the women 
employed in gathering shells &e, On the right bank was a tent, 
with various temporary kadjang huts studded uy near it. The tent 
we learned was occupied by the ato Jennang, (chief of the aw) 
whose customs he rents from the Bindahara of Pahang. He hac 
descended the river with his family and followers to ce on. | 
sea shore of recreation and change, now that the Cholera which had 
been raging a month previously, had left. They had been obsery- 
ing our motions with some curiosity, for on our pushing from the 
in-boat in our sampan, for the vessel could not venture over the 
Ee a messenger was dispatched from the tent to inform us that 
the chief of the river was there, who wished to know our errand, 
on this I proceeded to pay my respects to him. We found him 
sitting on a mat under the shade of a cloth kept extended by poles 
fixed inthe ground. He received us with apparent warmth and 
was polite and friendly in his address, and was particular as to his 
enquiries after the health of the English Authorities at the Silat, 
(Straits of Singapore). He seemed an adept at the little unmean- 
ing compliments that are ad at such meetings, though when I 
informed him of my wish to proceed up the river, to procure 
visions, he set | barely suppress symptoms of dissatisfaction. 
e evidently: disbelieved this to be my motive, He represented 
the distance of the kampongs and the long time it would take me 
to reach them, and added that it would create much alarm amongst 
the women and children, in an orang putih going up, to where 
sae bar been left alone, the men having all accompanied himself 
to the kualla (mouth). On arriving at the villages I need hardly 
say that we found these statements to be incorrect. Many con- 
es ere induce a jealousy in the Malay of the visits of Europeans 
to their settlements, and the unfrequency of such visits render them 
the more important, a fear that some political measure is intended 
in coming to tingoh negri (see the country) or that some accident 
happening to the visitor may bring the chiefs into trouble, are 
not the least amongst the causes that retard the footsteps of the 
traveller in the Peninsula. So formidable has been this barrier that 
the geography ofthe interior of the Malayan Peninsula * is 
represented by a mere blank on our best and most recent maps ; 
we know little or nothing of its topography its coast lines 
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are vaguely traced, and its chief sea ports almost without exception 
incorrectly denominated. We found the most a 
that had lately occured at Indau, was Mr J. R. Logan having 
crossed from its sources to the west side of the Peninsula, from 
whence he returned by the interior of Johore, a herculean task 
which can only be duly appreciated by those acquainted with the 
intricacy of the forests, which every where cover the country. Before 
taking leave of the J » I was led to ask who the messenger 
was who had come to make us aware of his (i. e. the J Ps) 
presence, as I had been struck with his polite address and 
superior bearing, which broadly marked him from amongst the 
Jennangs followers. I learned from the Jennang that he had 
formerly been one of an Illanun pirate prow and was of that race, 
but that he had left off the roving life and had taken a Malayan 
wife and settled at aha Rey “gat the terror that the name 
inspires amongst native ers, was hardly prepared to find 
an individual of the race, who so far from beng coarse and 
| y, not only possessed a mild and courteous mein but was 
of handsome and pre ing appearance 4 

Ba ince g Seale sis (village) we were invariably received 
with distrust. Each referred to his neighbour as being possessed of 
the articles that we were in want of, though assured they would 
be paid for their goods, A person by name Inche Kachong was 
poomally. pointed out as the most wealthy man in the neighbour 
1001 and as having an ample quantity of all that we required. 
We consequently pulled up to his house. This feeling of distrast str 
8, I & great measure, owing to the custom that prevails amonget 
their own Rajahs of taking from the Ryots, without asking leave 
or offering payment, anything they may take a fancy to, whether 
it be a gold mounted kris or a catty of rice. I was not unwillin 
to try how far Inche Kachong was under these influences; an 
without landing, asked him separately if he could supply each of the 
articles we were in need of, a forcible negative was returned to 
each query, but knowing to the contrary we landed to see for our- 
selves, and found a ing stores of everything, and on showing him 
the money, he quickly desired his wife to attend and sce what 
the orang puteh was in need of. 

I found Inche EKachong to be a man of independent bearing, 
ee of the To Jennang as being true enough the Rajah 
of the river, but, he added emphatically, not the Rajah over him. 
He told me he had two hundred slaves, orang Utans (men of the 
jungle, a contenfptuous term for the primeval race that inhabit 
th: interior) whom he intended to convey to Merising, there to 
buka negri open the Scars BA He pointed to a large family of 
sons whom he evidently looked upon as his main supports. I 
found that however obsequious he might have been to his own 
Rajahs, ieslacausregg his assurance to the contrary, he 
considered my visit a fit opportunity to make up deficiencies. 
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He would part with nothing at less than four times the Indau rates, 
and double those of Singapore. These demands we were forced 
to comply with, out of necessity, as our provisions were nearly 
done ; when leaving he wound up by a request of a present of gun- 
powder, which of course was not complied with, 

Midway between the mouth of the Indau and the kampong, 
Chalong pointed out to usa small pondoh (hut) on the banks of 
the river under the high forest. he said covered the grave 
of a brother and sister. The circumstances connected therewith 
serve as an example of sag abhorrence in which the unnatural 
crime of incest is held by the natives. He informed us that a 
few months previously the crime had been detected by a near 
relation who dispatched both by dei tiak proce This woe Re 
also an amour with the girl sont erp RE ware seat 
him to the deed, but Disp act was held justi 
could not be placed in sacred ground and is oe dooceisnd se 
this desolate and gloomy part of the forest, apart from all habi- 
tations. 
repute Peete I was much nigra ‘he Sibu 

ace ong the coast, rere Faget bu 
Channel. “The Straits of “1B sososasis Age pposite 
it Shey soos sald ep called forth the adm on of evel 

t must yield the to o eningula. 
bays and Saceudy (eatho beaches extend uninterruptedly along. the 
const, a ee by the ot daed or paaucta mak day anak 
banks. The numerous Islands outside the Sib See ack aa 
to im great variety and beauty to the eome high and 
comttoace assuming fantastic shapes eave rugged outlines, 
onal - and diminutive, but in their turn presenting almost 
cies ¢ features. By the exposure of their northern 

es oe the ie North East the action of the waves has 

Daatun: dite the asll ond toons her: rocks into ellie aed 
caverns. While most of the lands ere covered with lofhy Sovents 
others ampere ee and rocky are cover- 
: coast in July, the weather was 
delightful, sectis westerly breezes prevailed. This’ was put an 
end to on the 18th of the same month when strong 8.W. and 8.E. 
dar set in to blow. A few days prior to this the atmosphere 
been unusually calm, and sultry, occasionally interruy 
by squalls from the shore. I shall endeavour to describe one of 
days. In the morning the sun would rise out of ' clear hori- 
zon, tinging with his rays, alternately purple, crimson, red and 
anil the few cirri which alone could Na dinecned tt the blue 
sky. Early in the forenoon the solar rays would have gained 
great wer causing the most inured to seek some cover 
influence.” The white mists that in the morning spread 
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themselves over the valleys and low lands have now risen 
and been dissipated. Towards the eastern horizon and half way 
up towards the zenith, a yellow haziness envelopes all objects, 
and while it renders their outlines obscure, heightens and 
enriches their effect, by clothing them in the warmest tints. Towards 
the west all objects wotld be clearly brought out in their natural 
garbs, and in the distant horizon cumuli, only to be detected by 
the experienced eye, are to be seen rising. By noon all nature 
would be still, not a breath of air to resuscitate the weakly or 
expel that langour which overcomes the frame of even the 
most vigorous. The sea as calm as glass, reflects in the 
water inverted images of the islands and other objects within view 
in all their warm and variegated hues, or where a slight swell 
moves along the sea, these images are prolonged downwards, on 
the surfaces of each wave inclining from the observer. Cumuli 
have now appeared along the western horizon and distant thunder 
adds another token of the coming squall. In the afternoon these 
will have risen in dark masses, and as they approach the zenith 
form an arch exiting fom the northern to the southern horizon. 
Vessels that half an hour ago were seen lying with all their sails 
hanging loosely from the yards will now have reduced them to 
the last “stitch of canvass” and the Malayan prahus will have 
rolled up their kajang lemrs to the smallest possible breadth, 
awaiting the coming blast. This is soon over and is succeed- 
ed by heavy rain, the wind again lulls to a gentle and cool land 
breeze. By evening all the accumulated masses of vapour brought 
by the squall will have been carried out to sea, and will be seen 
only as rain clouds gradually dissipating themselves on the eastern 
horizon. <A starry night succeeds. 

On the 13th of July, an embryo water spout was seen, Project 
ing downwards from a driven cloud near Pulo Sibu, this was 
at 6 in the evening. When the cloud came over head a slight 
ss yoo felt, but the water spout was spent before it reach- 

_us. On the 20th of the same month another was observ- 
ed at a distance of two miles; this was off jong Lompat. 
Tt descended from the cloud and attached itself to a chnotic 
vapour rising from the surface of the sea. Ht remained stationary 
in full play for about 10 minutes and then broke off, the vapour 

ling down to the surface of the sea and the spout being with- 
drawn to the cloud. (See shetch) This was at ten in the morning, 
just when the sea breeze began to. set in against the land wind: 
The cloud oa, va it descended was a nimbus, ge ) 

ut began to form it took the annexed appearance (See sketch) 
cod shen extended downwards. This phenomenon ‘ y 
supposed to be confined in its formation to the day time, and 
Captain Horsburgh expresses himself to that effect but mentions 
one case to the contrary. (See Directory) The water spout we saw 
at Sibu as stated above is also an exception to this general rule, 
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and Captain Congalton informed me that he once experienced one 
near the Andamans at 2 o'clock in the morning, in which the 
vessel (the Elizabeth of 600 tons) sprung the heel of her top mast, 
when nothing but the topsail was set, this was in 1825. I have 
seen it stated in & scientific periodical to which I cannot now 
refer, but I think it was the Mechanic's Magazine, that a 
water spout in breaking over a vessel covered the deck with salt 
water, an important fact for the elucidation of the theory of their 
That wr od by the f electricity has 
hat water spouts are originated by the agency of electricity | 

frequent] Seon inted b sera ‘ this aubjeot: Sir W. Snow 
Harris (Electricity Weale’s Series) supposes them to arise from 
the operation of electrical attraction, they occur, he continues, in 
months most liable to thunder storms and closely resemble what 
might be expected from the prolongation of protuberances of 
electrical clouds, occasioning ther by a mutual attraction between 
the water and clouds. This suppontion appears to be fully borne 
out by all the facts that I have observed. That they do not pour 
down water from the clouds as their name would imply, I 
have been sufficiently close to ascertain, on several occasions. 
The spout or more properly rain or vapour tube which descends 
from the cloud frequently reascends several times, before it forms 
& junction with the vapour rising from the surface of the sea. 
Several vapour tubes may be noticed apeating from one cloud at 
the same time, one after the other lowering themselves down to- 
wards the water. By some of the vapour tubes the junction is 
effected and remain in operation from 5 to 20 or more minutes; 
others never effevt the junction, and after several attempts are 
reabsorbed into the cloud. The part that depends from the cloud 
is composed of an inner column free from vapour and perfectly 
transparent, This is surrounded by a tube of revolving vapour 
more or less opaque. Centrifugal will account for the 
pariicles of vapour not closing in upon the vacant centre; and the 
atmosphere charged with the vapour of the tube, forced through 
the ae stratum in Zercenene by the eat shay will 
cause the rotatory motion, revolving in a helical curve and carry- 
ing particles of moisture cither own to the sea or up to the cloud, 
alternately or even both ways at the same time, as appeared to be 
the case in one that I once viewed from a distance of 4 a mile; but 
this point is difficult to ascertain owing to the motion of a helix 

misleading the eye, as may be observed by the thread of a carpen- 
ter's anger when descending into wood, appearing actually to be 
ascending. 

As water uts very generally ae from nimbi, an 
opportunity a offered of comparing their apparent density 
with the density of the falling rain, this they ap not 
to exceed. The vapour contained in the tube of revolving air 
appears in no greater proportion than that supported by the undis- 
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turbed atmosphere above and around them, though this is ofter 
exceedingly dense. The minute spray which rises at their lower 
extremity from the sea I have noticed not to exceed in density 
what may occasionally be seen rising from the breakers along the 
coast. In proving the popular idea of water spouts to be incorrect, 
as not consistent with bots, the name misleading those who have 
never seen them, I may suggest that a more proper designation 
of the phenomenon would be a rain whirl, it being nothing further 
than a rotatory atmospherical disturbance charged with rain or 
vapour, in the same manner as the sand pillar of the desert is 
charged with sand, or the whirlwind on shore is occasionally 
charged with leaves and other light substances coming within its 
influence, 

The state of the atmosphere favorable to the formation of the 
phenomenon may be suggested as the following: —It would require 
a dry stratum of air over the earth's surface supporting an upper 
stratum charged with moisture ; this moisture though generally seen 
in the form of clouds is not always necessarily sufficiently condensed 
to be apparent to the eye, for at nig temperatures the air may 
contain as much as 4.d of its weight of invisible steam (Tomlinson, 
Weale’s series) and they are consequently sometimes seen to form 
without any clouds anna in the upper air, a fact observed by 
Dampier in his voyage to New Guinca (Vol. 3p. 223) and also by 
Colonel Read a  oltece authorldias quoted by him (Law of storms 
p- 401). The charged atmosphere or electrical clouds being 
ee cause _ Re mutual attraction ~ — bermoan isin : an 

surface of the sea, carrying up and down |; ht particles disen- 
gaged from either surface, fa thi ones mawitie' as the gold leaf or 
ric Bi, pe substance of the experimentalist is attracted to the 
insulated glass pane charged with electricity. | 

During the latter end of July we experienced strong 5. W. & S. 
5. E. winds with a short disagreeable sea to beat up against. The 
wind would be from landward in the mornings and from seaward] 
in the afternoons. At night there were calms ; few native traders 
were to be seen. One small Pah fishing boat sailed with us 
for 5 da aspen, aa ny the wind in a most gallant manner, 
the boat being and open. She had been 12 days in coming 
from Pahang to Sibu. She was loaded with fowls for the Singa- 
pore market. These they intended to sell for the purchase of 
sweetments, which are consumed in preat tities at the end 
of the Mussulman fast now approaching, which is celebrated by 
a great feast. In the boat there were three women. In the 
mornings the boat would stand boldly out to sea 10 or 12 miles 
from the coast and then anchor until the sea breeze ect in, and we 
followed their example; thinking they would be well acquainted 
with the winds, but on two occasions we experienced very heavy 

ualls from the §.W. which drove us back to where we set out 
the morning. These squalls were so heavy that we could only 


in the 
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rarry our fore stay sail, and it was with considerable apprehension 
thet ee turaed our Jooks towards the little ative boat to ses if 
she still braved the storm, but she came in safe on both occasions, 
They can carry a heavy press of sail. One or two men stand on 
the weather gun-wale hanging on by a rope fixed to the mast, by 
which they balance the boat, and render her stiffer. They throw 
themselves outwards to prevent her from capsizing, when the sail 
bears the whole effect of the gale, and draw themselves inwards 
when that lessens. In this manner constant ee is requisite. 

On the 23rd of September we anchored off Pasir Lanun, within 
Blair's harbour. Off this quiet beach the Pirates used to lie under 
the cover of Kaban an adjacent island, and from hee 
could command the Sibu channel without being observed. A 
the native boats must pass close to this position and were conse- 
quently pounced upon without chance of escape. Near Pasir 
Lanun isa point called Tanjong Peniabong where they used to 
galher for cock-fighting, the name in English is cock-pit point. 
Several small travers were now to be seen pursuing their peaceable 
voyages without fear of molestation. This change of circumstances 
formed a pleasant reflection. 

On the 26th of September a considerable swell set in from the 
North East though we had no winds from that quarter. Could thi 
have been a distant indication of a Typhoon in the China Sea? 

Before our return to Singapore on either occasion, the little 
curry stuffs and vegetables which the Malay crew of the gun-boat 
provide for themselves to season their meals of rice, had been long 
expended. The want of these articles they made up for, whenever 
opportunities presented themselves, in our landing on the coast, 
by searching for known roots and leaves. The most useful 
and at the same time the most palatable vegetable is that 
afforded by a small palmite, termed by the Malays the Buah 
Puku. They cut off the young shoots and less mature branches of 
this tree and after scraping off the outer rind and dividing the 
heart that remains into pieces not exceeding 2 inches in length, 
they simply boil them to serve as a separate dish, or mix them with 
their curries. This palmite may be easily distinguished, by its 
bearing a fruit on the top of its stalk much resembling the pine 
apple in outward appearance though not internally. "This uit 
may also be made serviceable as food after considerable preparation 
by beating its pulp to extract a farinaceous substance which after 
continued exposure to the sun, may be cooked and eaten. The 
orang laut lave recourse to this in times of scarcity. I could not 
help observing how easily the natives could subsist for months on 
this coast, without obtaining any other food than what the jungle 
and sea beach wffords. Our sailors seemed quite at home in these 
extensive wilds, and seldom landed without bringing off quantities 
of edible leaves, roots and vegetables of various kinds, besides shell 
fish, and occasionally turtle eggs, picked np on the beach, They 
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were perfect] uainted with what to pick up and what to avoid. 
A shianretk: ont coast would basal be felt as a hardship by 
them. pi. the day they could travel along the beach main- 
taining themselves, as a proceeded, and at night they could 
easily and comfortably lodge themselves, under the shelter of a 
hut, constructed between two or three trees at a sufficient height to 
be safe from the attacks of wild animals. With their constant 
helper the parang (bill hook) in ten minutes they could construct 
ge temporary domicile from the numerous palmites and cree- 
that everywhere abound. How differently would the European 
fare if left to the same fate, he would soon sink under the exposure 
to the great heat of the sands along the beach, the only part traver- 
sable, or allured by some poisonous fruit, in appearance fascinating 
to the thirsty lips, he would taste of it; at wight be would be prey 
tothe mosquitoes and sand flies, whose sting is unsufferable to him, 
though almost innocuous to the native, During rains or chilly 
nights he would be-less expert in covering himself by the most 
suitable leaves and branches, and cdnsequently would be more 
exposed to the baneful influences of the climate. 

At Pulo Stenan we observed millions of Bats flying over the 
ua spbgphe so close did they fiy that we brought one down with a 
in t ball. When examined, rar bat seemed to be of the pe 
especies ag that figured in Dampier’s book of voyaves. The head 
was remarkably like the head of a miniature alk 

On returning to Singapore at the end of July, when rounding 
the Romania Lalande. & man jumped ovectoukt, and swam with 
all bis might seaward. The vessel, which was running freely before 
the wind at the time, was hove to, and the boat despatched afier 
him. He increased his efforts, but was soon overtaken and hauled 
on board. When once captured he made no further attempts to 
escape. When brought back to the vessel he would make no 
reply to our enquiries, but remained silent and maintained a 
stolid immobility of features; he was therefore put in irons and 
chained to the grating to prevent another freak of thekind. Two 
or three days previously he bad been observed by his shipmates 
to be absent in his manner, and before leaping overboard he gave 
all his tobacco os article nek pee on board as all the stores 
nad been expended) to a comrade. While he was under the pro- 
cess of being secured, he seen.ed indifferent to what was p: : 
but after remaining for some time by himself one of his shipmates 
approached him and in a kind manner asked him what he meant 
by leaping into the sea, thus rendering it necessary that he should 
be chained down. At this mark of sympathy his pent up feelings 
burst forth in a flood of tears. He spoke incoherently, but 
from what could be gathered from him, he appeared to be 
labouring under a conviction that some great injury had been done 
to him or was intended against him. His mind under this morbid 
state, hud imcited him to escape from the vessel, imaginary ills long 
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brooded over bad brought on a S Serperiry tonal aberration of the 
reasoning faculties. His comrades remarked amougst themselves 
that it was onton (lucky) that he had not a kris in his hands or 
probably he wold ve made an amuck of it, a dreadful course 
that the peculiar constitution of the East Indian Islander renders 
him prone to; in the amuck or amok he becomes blindly infuriated 
and wreaks his vengeance indiscriminately on those who may 
come on his way: the cherished kris is planped into the hearts 
of his nearest relatives, the wife, brothas and child fall equally 
victims. But this is an isolated failing in the Malay which by its 
awfulness and its peculiarity to the race, is apt to be too promi- 
nently set forth, when estimating their character. The 
lower classes of Malays have many virtues to recommend them, 
amonget which bravery and faithfulness, under kind but firm 
treatment may be safely included, but his pride and love of freedom 
will not rs a glaring or unjust insult. 


Hele Two parallel scadere—Ovigia it the Bilde the that are 


iy known on the Porde of the Eildon hill “ Yet to these hills 
7 “Fovely "as an that looked . ‘ition 


to their maker's heaven 
emoniac rigin, the ent te heen it is said split one ill into three 
‘ to etavines Michael Scott of his power."— Tour p. 126. Again, “near 
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ach the adventure.!"—Ibid p. 17 
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“can the ee See on a fine aon p Fink rit sn enaeal thee 
n ts are known under the comprehensive title of the ‘good 


| t sing t the country. All hands seemed determined 

to get something by MH. métimes no guides could be procured and at otber 

times those procured f ly misled him and his ree h difficult paths 
of the prea ogee opt aise a is observa omivoualy 

! antry, in: S ts of his o ations he omi for the 

[ndependence of the sieeve suggests that Menangkaban, w sovereiyniy 

at one time acknowledged by the whole of Sumatra, may ‘at tno distant day 

er Iritish Influence into great political importance, These extensive 
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possession of the factories being trameieried tothe’ Eeetek us 
| | hes to t uteh in 
exchange for Malacca; since then the rise of that fanatical sect called Padries 
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ve occasion for the interference of the Duteh power with the politics, of the in- 
entice of Sometre and which cost that nation vast treasures and @ great deal aff 


Noted. Dampier in the year 1683, visited Mindanao or Magindanao which 


teres nt to the country of the Ianuns, whom he mentions under the 
Tie ’ HHilanoonar sod says that they live in the heart ofthe country, having 
little commerce by yet having prows that row 12or l4oarsa piece. He makes 

aenti viratical establishments either there or in adjacent seas or islands, nor 
would such a clrcumstance have cacaped his observation he arrived in the 
| character elf. The Lagerg-rms.elliok por bin hone: hess 
equally piratical with the [lanuns, bed aa friendly, us for inter- 
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findana’ attem) to obtain = anion of f Wi | whic 
Danna panied 0s of ths crate he ging the ship into the river, In which the 
een Worm was very destructive, and ee peneeel (rene oe expressed much 
rogg (Pier aes istor af a uttareshn! thwarted. Forrest who visited the same part 
in sotPusanitor fleets laramncestae sites seat Pers alba to the weakness of 
Jesed np iow ager Dorr naligg ge slant angie re his intercourse with the 
various chiefs of factions, he describes the inhabitants individually in favorable 
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Eany in 1800, Sir George Leith was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of the Island and arrived here on the 19th April. He 
was accompanied as his private Secretary and general Assistant 
by Mr W. G. Phillips, who for the next five and twenty years 
played a conspicuous part on this littl theatre, and who after 
another quarter of a century of happy retirement from public life 
has lately gone down to the grave, full of years, and with the 
affectionate respect and attachment of those who knew him in his 
days of power in this Island. | 

The instructions under which Sir George Leith assumed the 
government of the Island are given below. It was evidently 

ren and expected that the high powers conferred on him would 
suffice to quell the audacious and contumacious conduct of the 
mercantile beat, but subsequent events proved the fallacy of these 
hopes, for Sir George Leith very soon begins to trouble the 
Be rernmeee with his disputes und quarrels with this unintimidated 





roy. | 

Instruction No, 6 is a summary mode of getting over a 
difficulty and one that would somewhat astound the Indian 
hierarchy of the present day. 

The repeated remonstrances made to ‘cores? on the subject 
of the inadequate salary awarded to the Chief Authority on the 
Island, seem to have had 90 effect, inasmuch as Sir George 
Leith’s salary was not only fixed at 2,000 Rupees a month, being 
double that of his prédecessor, but all his expenses are to be paid— 
that is, a house is to be provided for him fully furnished, together 
with table and conveyances—in fact the 2,000 Rupees a month 
were merely pocket money. 

Sir George Leith’s first dispatch to government after his arrival 
here, is given, following his instructions. The old argument of 
“the more you spend the greater will be the profit” is here made 
use of to induce the government to be liberal in providing him 
with a handsome residence, but he failed on this occasion and his 
plans and estimates were not sanctioned. 

Mr Caunter, the Lay Chaplain, was more fortunate, his salary 


To Sir G. Leith, Bart. 
Sir, 


Para. 1. I am directed by the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General in Council to furnish you with the following 
instructions for the execution of the Commission which his lordship 


* Continued from p. 93. 
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has issued, appointing you Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of 
Wales Island: 
Power of the [ieutenant-Governor. 

2, Your Commission from the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, vesting you with the whole civil and military 
government of the Island. All persons in the civil, military 
and marine service of the Company, belonging to the establish- 
ments attached to this Island, are consequently subject to your 
authority, and are bound to obey all such orders as you may issue 
to them relating to the public service, and immediately upon your 
arrival, you will issue a proclamation reciting your Commission and 

uiring obedience to your Authority accordingly. 
"3 If any European, belonging to the civil, military or marine 
establishments of the Island, or my European inhabitant of the 
Island, shall be guilty of disobedience or disrespect to your 
Authority, you are empowered to send him to Calcutta, Bengal, 
by the first opportunity, that the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Counail, may take such notice of his conduct as he 
may judge proper. | 
Civil and Marine Establishment. 

4. Mr Caunter, the first Assistant, is to be the first Assistant 
under your Secretary, and you ore to assign such duties to him, 
the several civil and marine officers under you as you may judge 


proper. 

. Me You are empowered to suspend, until the pleasure of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be known, any of the civil or 
mariae officers, who derive their appointments immediately from 
his Lordship in Council or from the Court of Directors, for any 
cause which shall appear to you sufficient. Officers appointed by 
yourself, are to be subject to dismiasion at your pleasure. 

6, The Ecclesiastical Establishment of Bengal not admitting of 
the appointment of a Clergyman to Prince of Wales Island, you 
are empowered and authorized to nominate any person whom you 
may think proper, for the performance of divine service. 

7. It will be adviseable that some European should be engaged 
to act as your Malay interpreter. 

Malay Chie/s. 

8. Europeans are to be strictly prohibited from all correspon- 
dence or intercourse with the Malay chiefs, excepting such as may 
be strictly of a commercial nature. Any person engaging in 
aig: Sa or improper connections with those princes, is to be sent 
i . 


9. The prince or chief of Quedah should be required to fulfil 
that par of the treaty concluded with him, which stipulates for 
the export of provisions fiom his territories to the I[slani. 
On the other hand, no time should be lost in liquidating the 
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arrears of the sum which the Company are bound to pay to him 
annually as a consideration for the ecssion of the Island, 

10. The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
trusts, that the liberal and upright cor.duct which that prince, as 
well as the other native chiefs will experience in their transactions 
with you, willenable you to impress them with a due respect for 
the British government, and to inspire them with a full confidence 
in its justice, | 

11. You will report how far it will be expedient to endeavor 
to obtain a tract of territory on the Quedah shore for the poe 
of breeding catile, and for securing the entire command of the 


rt. 
yD. The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
has had before him the several le relating to the internal 
government of Prince of Wales Island, contained in the corres- 
poodence of the late Superintendent. 

13. Several of these points are of a nature which do not admit 
of immediate decision, and as his Lordship in Council is desirous, 
previous to any final arrangement, of having your sentiments 
respecting the whole subject, founded on your own personal obser- 
vation and experience, His Lordship proposes to defer any deter- 
mination, until he shall have received your report from Prince of 
Wales Island. 

14. Your attention will in the first instance be directed to the 
following points: 

The Administration of Civil and Criminal Justice. 

15. The Right Honorable the Governor-Gencral in Council 
having reconsidered the circumstances which have hitherto pre- 
ealiel the establishment of regular Courts of Justice at Prince of 
Wales Island, entertains aor taal of its being equally the right 
and the duty of the British government in India to provide for the 
ailminiatration of Justice to the native inhabitants of that Island. 

_ 16. The laws of the different people and tribes of which the 
inhabitants consist, tempered by such parts of the British law, as 
are of universal application, being founded on the principles of 
natural Justice, sliall constitute the rules of decision in the Courts. 

17. You will accordingly procecd to frame regulations for the 
administration of Justice to the native inhabitants, founded on the 
above principles. | . 

18. The regulations should define the constitution and powers 
of the Courts; the cases in which an appeal is to be allowed to you 
in the first instance and in the last resort to the Governor General 
in Council, and they should also specify the fees, which circum- 
elances may admit of your establishing on the amount of the 
money, or the value of the property for which suits may be 
instituted, with a view of defraying the expences of the Court, 
including the salary to be allowed to the judge or magistrate 
before whom causes ure to be tried in the first instance, 
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19. As the code of regulations for the administration of justice 
in Bengal may be of material assistance to you, in forming 
5 Sor pg for the administration of justice at Prince of Wales 
Isiand, a copy of that code is now sent to you. 

20. With regard to Europeans, residing in the island, 
they should be required to render themeelves amenable to the 
same courts as the native in civil cases, and also in those criminal 
eases in which the party injured can be compensated by damages. 

21. You will furnish a draft of the covenants which you would 
recommend that Europeans should be required to execute with a 
view to the spencation of the above principles, 

22. Until the regulations which you are now ired to 
pee shall have been confirmed by the Governor General in 

founcil, you are to consider the regulations at present in force as 
the rules for your guidance with regard to the administration of 
justice. 

23. Europeans guilty of murder or other crimes of enormity 
should for the present be sent under custody to Fort William. 

24. The Right Honoable the Governor General in Council 
conceives that the sources from which a revenue is to be derived 
towards defraying the expenses of the Government of the island are: 

25. lst. A tax on the produce of the island, such as pepper, 
cocoanuts, beetle, fruit trees &c., whether it will be senaniest to 
levy this tax on the articles or at a given rate on the ground on 
which they are produced, will be a question for your consideration, 

26. 2idly. The customs, by which is to be understood, a mode- 
rate tax on goods landed on the island for Home consumption and 
the duties on anchorage and port clearances. 

27. Were merchandize landed and re-exported to be subjected 
to a duty, it might operate to discourage ships from touching at 
the island, and making it a depét for goods for the eastern trade. 
On this B gary however you will of course furnish His Lordship 
in Council with your sentiments. 

Farms. 
28. ddly. These include the opium, arrack, and other farms. 
Marine Stores. 

20. 4thly. The sale of marine stores and timber for ship building, 
masts, yards, &e., should be reserved exclusively to the Company. 
These articles should be sold at a fair advance; care being alway 
taken that the price be not such as shall check the demand for 
them. A price which would have this operation would both 
distress the trade and defeat the object of raisiug a revenue from 
these articles, 

30. You will prooceed without delay to stale your sentiments 
as the best mode of drawing « permanent revenue from these 
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different sources, as well as from any others which may appear to 
you likely to be productive, submitting to His Lordship in Coun- 
cil drafts of regulations stating the principles and rules, agreeably 
to which that revenue is to be assessed and levied. 

Landed Tenures. 

31. It is the intention of His Lordship in Council to rescind 
the orders of Government of the Ist August 1794 restricting 
grants of land to the period of five years and to render all existing 
and future grants perpetual. 

32. This measure is essentially necessary to the improvement 
of the island. 

33. Previous to carrying this order into effect the Governor 
General in Council will await your report on the restrictions and 
regulations by which it may seem to you advisable to accompany 
its execution. 

a4. It appears however to the Governor General in Council 
that a general survey should be made of all the lands in the island, 
that a complete registry of them should be formed comprising all 

ecessary points of information, and that new grants haying a 
permanent operation should be issued. } | 

35. All new grants of land should be made subject to the 
confirmation of the Governor General in Council. The extent 
of these grants must be regulated by circumstances, care being 
taken that too large a quantity of land be not given to any indivi- 
dual, and that no person already in possession of lands obtain a 
second grant until the lands in his possession shall have been 
brought into a proper state of cultivation. 

36. It can never be advantageous to the public interests that 
the Government should retain any considerable tracts of land in 
its own possession. It will be proper however to reserve a suffi- 
cient quantity for all public purposes. 


37. You will report the state of the currency of the island with 
such arrangements as may appear to you expedient on this impor- 
tant subject. 

Military. 

32. His Lordship in Council desires you will report on the 
sufficiency of the present military force for the defence of the 
Island, and what alterations you would recommend to be made in 
the strength of that force. 

39. You will state whether it will be practicable to form an 
efficient Militia, or to raise a Provincial Corps on the Island, 
specifying the description of which the Corps should be constituted, 
and the regulations under which it should be embodied. 

Marine. 
40. You will report what establishment of armed vessels is 
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necessary for the tection of the trade aguinst the piratical 

depredations of she Balas whether it will be expediont thet the 

vessels should be constructed at Prince of Wales Island or in 

Bengal, and the regulations under which the establishment should 

be maintained s0 as to prevent its becoming a burthensome expense. 
Water. 


41. The Governor General in Council understands that great 
complaints are made of the expense and difficulty attending the 
procuring water for ships, and often of the bad quality of the 
water. 

42. Many objections occur to leaving the supply of this article 
with the Master Attendant: you will report the best means which 
may occur to you of supplying ships expeditiously with good 
water at an expense not exceeding what may be necessary to 
reimburse Government for the charge of the supply. 


43. The Governor General in Council has ground to believe that 
notwithstanding the considerable sums which have been expended 
on Fort Cornwallis, that Fort from its construction, and from the 

Treat i of water close to the Batteries which admits of the 
argest ships anchoring close to them cannot be defended with 
success against any ship of considerable force. 

44. You will report whether it will be advisable to make any 
alteration on this Fort or whether it will be preferable to leave it in 
ifs present state, as affording sufficient protection against vessels 
of small force, relying for the defence of the Island on the strength 
of the positions which might be taken to oppose an enemy invading 
it with a considerable force. 

45. The Governor General being informed, that no House at 
present exists on the Island sufficient for the accommodation of 
the Lieutenant.Governor, his Lorship directs your attention to 
this circumstance, and if you should find it absolutely necossary, 
you are authorized to erect a Government House of a size and 
construction which will afford you comfortable accommodation, 
sending the estimate of the expense to the Governor General and 
Council for their approbation. | 

4G. A proper Hospital should be erected sufficiently spacious 
for the accommodation of the sick of the Garrison; and also of 
or ot His Majesty’s Ships which may occasionally repair to 

Ina. 

47. A Chapel for the performance of Divine Service, with an 
Arsenal, Barracks, Magazine, and a Jail, will also be requisite ; 
all these buildings should be gradually erected on the most econo- 
mical scale practicable, consistently with the purposes for which 
they are intended. The estimates of the expense should be 
previously subinitted to the Governor General in Council, 
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Conricts. 
48. .A compensation will be made to Mr Hutton for his trouble 
and ex -in attending the sick Convicts and an allowance will 


to him for attending the Convicts in future. 

49. You will state what additional number of Convicts can be 
usefully employed on the Island, and the manner in which it will 
be advisable they should be subsisted and furnished with the 
requisite cloathing. 

oO. The rn ‘lations which you are required by these instruc- 
tions to form for the better Government of the Island, as well as 
ali other propositions with a view to the same object, which you 
hereafter have occasion to submit to the Governor Ge in 
Council, are to be drafted in the form prescribed by the 41st 
Regulation of 1793 of the Code now transmitted to you. The 
ar Fey when approved by the Governor General in Council 
will be printed in Bengal. 

51. You are authorized to publish such parts of these instruc- 
tions as you may judge proper. | 

52. The Right | towable the Governor General in Council 
relies on your constant vigilance and attention to prevent any 
undue expenditure of the public money, and also on your exertions 
for establishing a Revenue to defray the res of the Island. 

53. You will furnish the Right Honorable the Governor Go- 
vernor General in Council with such information as you may 
occasionally deem deserving of his attention, respecting the Com- 
merce and the Natural Productions of the Island, and also the His- 
tory, Trade and Productions of the Eustern Islands and Countries 
in general. 


Iam &c. 
es | G. H. Barlow, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 


Fort William, 15th March, 1800. 


To G. H. Barlow, Esq., 
9a Chief Secretary to Government. 
ir 
” Para. 1. I have the honor to inform you of my arrival here 
on the 19th April after a passage of 25 days from the pilot. 
2. On the Ist April we joined the Cigvey waiex charge of 
Captain Adam in His Miicats's hap La Sybell. 
. On my arrival here my Commission was read at the head 
of the troops, and a proclamation issued agreeably to the directions 
contained in the 2nd paragrapth of my instructions. 
4, Captain Adam sailed on the 22nd to join the Admiral. 
The Portuguese ships proceeded on their voyage to China. 
5. On the Union, Captain Burgh, which sailed on the 27th 
April, I sent to the Resident of Bencoolen copper pice to the 
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amount of Spanish dollars 500, which were not current here, 
Some years ago the Superintendent fonnd it necessary to prohibit 

copper money from passing in the bazar that was not coined 
for the Island, it having been discovered that the pice of Bombay 
and Beneoolen had been imported to considerable amount, whi 
though 50 per cent. less in value, passed current on the Island, 
s0 thatin a few months the copper of the Island was carried off, and 
none current but that of interior value, this was the occasion of 
having so large a quantity of Bencoolen pice in the Treasury. 11 
being useless here I joigel it better to send it to the Resident of 
Bencoolen, requesting him to give credit for the amount to the 
Bengal Presidency, it has been written off the books of the 
establishment. 

6. I am sorry to observe that it will be impossible for me to 
comply with the orders I received, respecting the retaining of lands 
for public buildings, as I find that the land belonging to the 
Honorable Company in the town and vicinity, to be extremely 
limited, and much dispersed. The only spot of any tolerable size 
18 a square, where it will be advisable to build the ee I hope 
there will be also sufficient room for a Cutcherry. There is not 
a foot of ground on the sea beach from the Fort to the entrance of 
the harbour (with the exception of the small spot on which the 
hospital now stands) reserved for government. The whole has 
been wantonly given away to individuals, who taking advantage 
of the situation, are most exorbitant in their dementia: I have 
been induced to make a purchase of a very excellent piece of ground 
on the beach, for the purpose of buildi g the new hospital, it is 
extensive, dry and airy, and considerin "the value now put upon 
lands, very moderate viz, 1,800 dollars, this being the sum offered 
by a merchant here. I have directed a plan, elevation, and 
estimate of the Heeeta to be made by Captain Stokoe of the 
se bee which will be forwarded as soon ag possible to be laid 

ore his Lordship in Council. I shall in the meantime, order 
the materials to be collected, the present hospital being in a very 
ruinous condition. | 

7. I found on my arrival that the house formerly rented to the 
Superintendants, had been purchased by Messrs Scott and Lind- 
rb who have declined letting it to government, unless upon terms 
which I think highly unreasonable, and the price they demand 
for the premises viz. 14,000 dollars, so exorbitant that I could 
not think of recommending the purchase. 

I must therefore beg leave to recommend the building of a 
government house, as the cheapest and most eligible plan which 
ean be adopted, the difference between the house rent, and the 
interest of money required for building, will in a few years repay 
the capital, when the Company will possess a valuable property ; 
come small lots of ground must be previously purchased, there not 
being anywhere ground sufficient belonging to the Company for 
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the , but as the spot, which I propose recommending, has 
not built upon, the expence of purchase will be small. I 
shall have the honor to transmit a elevalion and estimate of 
the house to be laid before His Lordship in Council. 

9. Tam now using all my endeavours to forward to His Lord- 
a3 in Council a plan forfthe Administration of Civil and Criminal 


10. The Revenue to be derived from the taxable produce of 
the Island, will, I am afraid, fall far short of what has hitherto 
been held forth as certain, it shall however be my anxious study to 
increase the Revenue by every possible means, taking care not to 
oppress the inhabitants or check the rising cultivation. One of 
the most certain sources of Revenue, and the least objectionable 
would arise from the sale of Marine Stores, which should be sent 
out annually on the China ships. I think the most beneficial 
effects would be felt from this plan. The certainty of meeting 
with marine stores at stated prices, will induce ship-builders to 
settle here and as the exclusive sale of ship timber remains with 
the Company, a double advantage would arise. The original 
price of the marine stores, may be remitted to China and the 
whole sum arising from the sales applied to the use of this island, 
as may be judged most advisable. This and the three farms of 
open, gaming and arrack will I fancy form the principal resources 

' this island for some years to come. The latter have this year 
sold for near 40,000 dollars. 

11. I have appointed Mr G. Caunter to act as chaplain with 
an allowance of 100 dollars per month, the salary not to be drawn 
without the sanction of His Lordship in Council. 

; I have &e., | 
(Signed) George Leith, 
| Lieutenant-Governor. 
Fort Cornwallis, 10th May, 1800. 


Extract from a letter from Sir George Leith to the Secretary 
to Government, dated Slat May 1800. 


I must request the orders of his Lordship in Council respecting 
the disposal of those lands reserved for the Honorable Company, 
in different parts of the Island. To enable his Lordship to form a 
judgment of them, I shall point out their relative situation, and 

umbly offer my opinion. 

1. There are between twenty and thirty orlongs at the back of 
the town formerly a mangrove jangle, and at present a swamp, but 
from its vicinity to the town, when the population encreases, it 
will become valushile, I would therefore recommend its being still 
reserved. , 

2. In Ayer Etam valley there is a fine estate of 200 orlongs, 
more or less—at present it is uncultivated—after reserving about 
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50 orlongs for the botanical garden and pasture land, I would 
advise the residue to be sold. — 

3. At Sungy Cloan 300 orlongs were kept for the purpose of 
forming a pepper plantation, the land is now in ih se peat po 
overgrown with small jungle, but might be easily cleared, and if 

lanted with betelnut trees, would prove a very valuable estate to the 
Hon'ble Company. The expense attending this kind of cultivation 
is not very great, and though the returns are slow, they are certain, 
in the present condition of the estate the planting every 10,000 
betelnut trees, would cost by contract (including three years care) 
about 400 dollars; at the end of seven years from the first planting, 
each tree dogg! a at a very low calculation 6 pice net, or 
every 10,000, dollars annually, —each orlong contains 16,000 
trees, 300 orlongs 480,000 trees, cost of planting 480,000 trees 
19,200 dollars annually, revenue afier seven years 28,000 dollars. 
I think I can venture to recommend this plan to his Lordship in 
Council os one unattended with risk, and a8 a source ef future 
revenue to the Island. I have not presumed to give my opinion 
on the subject without consulting those beat able to direct my 
inexperience ; should this proposal not meet with the approbation 
of his Lordship, I would advise the land to be sold. 

11. In the course of a few daya Mr Mannington, the 2nd 
Assistant, and who acts as Land Surveyor, will proceed to take a 
new and accurate measurement of each district, this is absolutely 
necessary, in order to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
boundaries of each estate, previous to the calling in of the old 
grants and issuing new ones; but before I do this, 1 must request 
to be agian ele the orders of his Lordship in oo as to the 
quantity of land to be granted to one person. It appears to me 
that 400 orlongs are as soli ne should bo caren an individual, 
it is probable thera will not be many | ds for so large an 
extent of land; at present there is only one who has so much, a 
few have upwards of three hundred, but if sugar is cultivated here, 
a less quantity than 400 orlongs, would not be sufficient. No 
grant beyond this should be issued without the previous sanchon 
of the Governor-General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor 
should be empowered to issue grants for the restricted quantity. 
In order to prevent improper speculations, a clause must | 
inserted in all grants issued to those who apply to clear grounds, 
that if not brought into a state fit for cultivation within a fixed 
period, the whole shall revert to the Honorable wear eek | 
' 12. The revenue to be derived at present from this source will 
not be very considerable, but it will gradually increase, though I 
am afraid not tu the extent which has been held forth as certain. 
I have deemed it most for the advantage of government to farm 
the tax upon pepper, betelnut and cocoa trees, for the first year, 
commencing Ist J se next, to one man by pavers contract for 
7,000 dollars, instead of attempting the collection on account of 
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government; the coutractor is bound to furnish government with 
an exact account of the quantity in each district of taxable produce, 
as well as of those articles which are not yet taxed, and to give in 
an estimate of what the taxable produce may be for 1801-2; there 
will be a check upon the contractor's estimate, as Mr ein i 
when taking the survey of each district, will be particularly 
instructed to procure the most accurate returns in his power of the 
cultivation, and population of the Island. The tax to be levied is 
not quite 7 per cent. ; 

13. The plants brought here from Amboyna thrive so well 
that I think it an object worthy the attention of government; there 
are now 1,300 plants in the botanical garden, some thousand plants 
might be easily procured, which I have no doubt, in a few years, 
would prove a productive source of revenue.” 

The whole of the suggestions contained in the above letter 
appear to have been approved of by the government, but there are 
no traces of any government betelnut plantation on the Island, 
and probably Sir George soon found out that he had much 

rerated the probable profit of such a speculation on the part 
of government. 


Extract Letter from Sir George Leith; dated Prince of 
Wales Island, the 16th July 1800. 

«Pore. 4. On the 20th June arrived the Amboyna, Captain 
Alms, from Amboyna, with clove and nutmeg plants forwarded 
by Mr Smith, the botanist, for this Island, and di t plants and 
seeds for Bengal, in a hie state of preservation, as nearly as we 
can ascertain about 15, clove and 5,000 nutmeg plants have 
been received by this conveyance. On the George and Thomas 
we also received a considerable supply of clove and nutmeg plants 
and seeds principally of the former. The freight for those brought 
on the George has been paid here, amounting to Spanish loligrs 
102, and I understand the freight for the Amboyna is to be settled 
in Bengal. Mr Farquhar, Resident at Amboyna, freighted the 
Thomas, Captain Young, at 7,000 star pagers Ue le at Madras, 

5. It appears to me that our ‘supply of clove plants is quite suf- 
ficient; we still require a great addition of nutmegs. Iam making 
every preparation to transplant the different spice trees, and have 
added a large space to the Botanical Garden, but we feel the want 
of some person duly qualified to bey sagas the plantations in 
their infancy, and to point out the different soils which would suit 
such plant. I therefore beg leave to recommend Mr Smith's being 
ordered to come here as-soon as possible to take on himself the 
charge of the Botanical garden and spice raya Shonld his 
Lontahiip in Council be pleased to order Mr Smith here, I request 
to know what is to be the amount of his salary.” 

The above is the first letter of Sir G, Leith’s on the subject of 
spice cultivation but as we proceed we shall find him a y and 
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consistent advocate for the ekoteios 2 this elton ne 
though superceded for a time | to per, has now 
carried to a extent little cangtnad by those wh have not had the 
opp grag! of witnessing it. : 

in the following extract from a dispatch to the Court of Direc- 
tors, the reasons are given for appointing Sir G. Leith to Pinang 
and for increasing the allowance of the situation. Notice is here 
first found of the appointment of Mr Dickens as Judge and 
Magistrate in Pinang—an appointment from which much was 
expected, and which would have justified those expectations had 
not all his valuable labour in drawing up Rules and Regulations 
for the guidance of both Judge and Magistrate, something, in 
Sot, sppececieg to a local Code of Laws, been frustrated and 
rend useless by the institution of a Recorder's Court. Mr 
Dickens however was some years on the Island before this event 
occurred, and the undefined powers of his office and those of the 
Lieutenant Governor seem to have led to intricate and interminable 
disputes and correspondence between them, with which the records 
are as full as those of former years are filled with other local 
disputes. 
iztract of Public Letter from Bengal, dated 2d September, 1800. 


“ Para: 26. The Governor General in Council, in his letter of 
the lst of March last, acquainted your Honorable Court that he 
had appointed Sir George Leith to be Lieutenant Governor of 
Prince of Wales Island. 

27. His Lordship’s instructions to Sir George Leith are record- 
ed on our proceedings of the 20th March last. 

28. The increasing aap of the Settlement of Prince of 
Wales Island, its distance from the seat of the Supreme Authority 
in India, and the factious and disorderly conduct of some of 
the European inhabitants of the Island rendered it indispensibly 

C Re its local administration should be established on a 
respectable iz. 

9. His Lordship in Council therefore judged it necessary to 
substitute the stietal designation of Fleniacane Governor for that 
of Superintendent and to annex to the office the extended powers 
detailed in the abovementioned instructions. 

a). The Governor General in Council selected Sir George 
Leith for the Office of Lieutenant Governor, from his personal 
knowledge of that officer's cc, firmness and integrity, and 
sent Ch eet ee that the services of Sir George 

h wi eminently useful by securing to the Company all 
advantages to be derived from this important Settlement. » 

41. The late superintendent having repeatedly represented to the 
Governor General the pores bg Aol his allowances, for defraying 
his necessary expenses and his Lordship being satisfied ona fall 
investigation of the subject that those representations were well 
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founded, the Governor General in Council has authorized the 
Lieutenant Governor to charge for his table and other personal 
expenses meee his situation, in addition to the Salary of 2,000 
Rupees per month, allowed to the late Superintendent. 

32. This arrangement appeared to his Lordship preferable to 
any increase of the established salary, aa the expenses of the office 
fluctuate with the resort of ships and troops to the Island, and his 
Lordship can rely on the approved honor of Sir George Leith, 
that no charge will be made beyond the expense actually incurred. 

33. The improvement of the Revenues of the Island, and the 
due administration of its Government must necessarily depend in 
a great degree on the integrity and vigilance of the Lieutenant 
Governor. It is therefore equally just, wise and consistent with 
the principles of true economy, that the allowances annexed to the 
office should be placed on such a scale as shall enable the Lieute- 
nant Governor to defray those ex povees necessarily connected with 
the respectable maintenance of his situation, and also to reserve 
what may be deemed a reasonable remuneration for zealous and 
honorable service, 

34. Considering it to be necessary, that an officer should 
always be on the Island prepared to undertake the temporary 
administration of the government in the event of the absence or 
death of the Lieutenant-Governor, we have appointed Mr William 
Edward Phillips (a gentleman whose character and abilities 

ualify him in every respect for the situation) to accompany the 
tsictneare Castine as his Secretary; and we have given to Mr 
Phillips a rank above the other civil officers on the Island. 

35. We have fixed Mr Phillip’s allowances, at Sicea rupees 
one thousand per month, a sum bearing a very moderate proportion 
to the duties and responsibility of the office and to the unavoidable 
expenses necessarily attendant on a residence at that Settlement, 

36. With a view also of providing more effectually for the 
administration of Justice on the Tala , the Governor-General in 
Council has apy Sten a be aaigs sa istrate of 
the Island. is gentleman has practised for several years, as a 

rister in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
with considerable reputation and he is fully qualified for the 
discharge of the judicial duties of the Island, which are now 
become laborious and important. 

37. The Governor-General in Council has not yet determined 
on the allowance to be granted to Mr Dickens, his Lordship 
proposes to take a future opportunity of addressing your Honorable 

urt on this point as well as on the subject of the constitution of 
the Court of Sailcabwe which he proposes to establish at Prince 
of Wales Island”, 

In April 1801, the following letter was written to Sir George 
Leith on the subject of Mr Dicken’s appointment : i 
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Sir 
"In my letter of the 14th August last, the appointment of 

Mr J. Dickens to the office of Judge and Magistrate at Prince of 
Wales Island was communicated to you. ii 

I am now directed to inform you that his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to order 
that officer to proceed to Prince of Wales Island, and to direct him 
on his arrival to enter upon the discharge of the duties of the 
office to which he has been appointed and to continue to act upon 
the Poe of the existing laws and regulations of the Settlement 
until farther orders. | 

Mr Dickens hes received a farther advance of Sicca rupees 
10,000 on account of the allowances which may hereafter be 
assigned to the office he holds, and an allowance of Sicca rupees 
2,700 for passage-money to Prince of wes Island. 


am, &&c. 
(Sd.) C. R, Crommelin, 
Secretary to Government. 





In May 1801, the Lieutenant Governor sends up to Government 
an estimate of the value of the ground which he recommends to 
be purchased from individuals for the purpose of forming the site 
of proposed fortifications and which he suggests should be 

iven without delay as the value of land is increasing every day. 
he following is an abstract of the estimate. | : 


Proprietor’s names. Estimated Value- 
Messrs Scott & Coc... sseces cesses 9,495 
Mr H. Warmey...+.-+ +s cone esscce SNM 
Mr Shepherdson...... seee++ seeeee 1,600 
Mr Machill..c.c20 15) eevee covece 2800 
Other Europeans.....- 0 ssee-+ sae 8,000 
Chinese and other Natives 25 in No...... 4,500 
China Baker.... ..2: sees «++ + 1,600 
Lt. stag: ak Ree ree eee 
Captain Stokoe (Engineer)...-.. ------ 7,000 





40,885 

The Committee who framed this estimate state in their report 
“ that in front of their premises and without the limits of the grants, 
‘‘ the proprietors have carried out embankments of masonry on the 
“ mud flat, and on that constructed by Scott and Co. pucka build- 
“ings of considerable extent have been erected which as well as 
« the embankments are not included in the present estimate.” 

Thus 14 years after taking possession of an uninhabited island, 
the Government have to pay 40,000 dollars for a bit of ground, 
on which to build a fort for the general protection! In those days 
the Government dollars flowed fast and freely. 
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The following opening paragraph of a letter from Sir George 
Leith to the aamebary ts 3 Sat Oth June 1801, must 
have proved ominous to that officer of a recurrence to the old state 
of quarrels with and se man against the Euro settlers in 
Fray, dip eames e increased powers and status accord- 
ed to the Lieutenant Government of the island. 

‘J am much concerned to be under the necessity of intruding on 
“ his excellency the most noble the Governor General in Council, 
at a period when every hour of his time is occupied by import- 
“ant business, anything relative to the conduct and behaviour of 
“ individuals of this nt og and I trust His Excellency will be 
“ eonvinced that nothing but an anxious desire to maintain the 
“ anthority entrusted to me in a iy 3 manner, would have 
“ induced me to trouble him; but as I find I may write to indivi- 
‘duals for ever without their adopting what appears to me a 
“proper line of conduct, I am compelled to make this reference 
« and should I be honored with the approbation of His Excellency 
‘in Council in this instance, I hope it will pet a stop to that 
& sr and turbulent conduct which bas and still continues to 
“ influence the actions of many members of this settlement.” 

The letter whence this is extracted forwards the voluminous 
documents connected with, Ist, the refusal of Mr James Scott 
to comply with the judicial decree of the Lieutenant Governor, 
before making his appeal to the Supreme Government, and 2ndly 
the complaint of Mr Machil!l of having been kornew sires by 
Captain Macalister, Commandant the Artillery and the refusal of 
Captain Macalister to abide by the decision on this matter of the 
Lieutenant Governor. Neither affair is of sufficient interest or 
im to call for any further notice. 4 

t was not till March 1803 that a reply to this reference was 
sent from Calcutta. It seems Goat Ge ree connected with the 
ease in which "Mr Scott had defied the Lieut-Governor were 
submitted to the Advocate General, whose opinion was adversa 
to the decree of the Lieutenant-Governor, and in consequence, the 
Governor-General in Council reverses the Lieutenant- vernor's 
decree but at the same time directs it to be intimated to Mr Scott, 
ithe Governor-General in Couucil considers the conduct of Mr 
 Scatt towards the Government of Prince Wales Island, to have 
‘been in various instances highly disrespectful and inconsistent 
“ with Mr Scott's duty as a person residing under the protection 
“ of that Government, and that should Mr Scott’s future behaviour 
“be marked by the same exceptionable principles, he will not 
“ be permitted to remain upon the island.” 

The reference on the subject of Captain Macalister was promot 
submitted for military opmion and nothing farther is sai of it in 
these records. The cause of the violence on the part of Ca 
Macalister was a reputed assertion of Mr Machill’s.that the officers 
of the Mcss sold beer and liquors and that he had purchased somo 
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from them. Mr Machill denied having used words to that effect. 

The following letter from Sir George Leith’s discloses some of 
his plans for raising a revenue on the island. The reply from 
Government (not till November 1802) sanctions his levying an 
export duty of 2 per cent instead of 3, and also approves of the 
relinguishment of the tax on island cultivation, but in the extracts 
from this reply, which alone are given in the records, there is no 
notice of the plan of making a little profit by a betlenut specu- 
lation to China. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Fort William. 
Sir, 


I have the honor to forward the annual books of this 
Government for 1800-1 and also to transmit you an estimate of 
the expected receipt and disbursements for the year 1801-2, 

2. You will perceive that a considerable addition has been 
made this year to the Revenues of the Island. The increasing value 
of the Farms must be attributed principally to our increasing 
population, and consequently we have every reason to believe 
they will not in future diminish. The farms have been let for a 
sce g two years from the Ist May last instead of one year as 
Oormerty. 

3. tam sorry to say the Tax on Island cultivation is not likely 
to prove so beneficial as I was led to believe it would last year, 
being the first in which the Tax was levied. The renter had no 

ood grounds on which to form his estimate, it was entirely a 
matter of speculation and from the very heavy loss the renter 
will sustain, as well as from the trouble and vexation which has 
attended the collections, were the Tax to be continued I do not 
believe it would produce much above one-third of what it did last 


4. As the mercantile part of the inhabitants of this Island 
have for many years enjoyed all the benefits which its advanta- 
geous situation for Trade and the liberal protection of Government 
afforded them without contributing in the smallest decree towards 
defraying its expences; I thought it was but reasonable that they 
should now begin and accordingly I directed, that an Import duty 
of 2 oF cent should be laid on pepper, tin and betel-nut from the 
Ist of May last to the 30th April 1802. 

5. Finding it impossible to obtain any thing near a correct 
Statement of the Imports to this Island, and the most favorable 
accounts not giving me reason to believe the duty would produce 
about 5,000 dollars, and as this would have barely defrayed the 
expence of collection, if done by a custom master, on the part of 
the Government, I determined to sell the duty with the other 
Farms, but only for one year, that should it prove burthensome on 
the particular method of collecting the Tax or throw too much 
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influence into the hands of an individual, it might be altered at the 
expiration of that period. 

. The house of Messrs Scott and Com pany became the pur. 
chasers, and gave the very unexpected and lavge sum of 1? 
dollars for the duties; but as I have since learnt, they were 
determined at all events to become the purchasers in order ta obtain 
an influence in the Trade, no just conclusion as to the real value 
af the duties can be formed from the present very high prices, 

7. To prevent in future any mercantile house acquiring an 
undue influence in the Trade from their becoming purchasers of 
the duties either on Imports or Exporis, and to prevent a bl 9 
tition of the partiality which has already been evinced, I would, 
with respect, beg leave to submit to the consideration of His 
Excellency the most Noble the Governor General in Council the 
propriety of appointing a Custom Master for this port. 

= - = 


ll. An establishment will of course be required for the Custom 
House. I cannot at present take upon myselfto say what the 
expence may amount to, but his Excellency in Council may be 
assured it shall be formed upon as small a scale, as the nature of 
the duties will admit. 

2. As there are some objections to an im rt duty ; and as I 
conceive the continuance of the tax on ct tivation should be 
relinquished for some years at least, I wonld respectfully submit 
to the consideration of His Excellency in Council the propriety of 
subsisting a general duty of 3 per cent. on all exports in place of 
the above, with an exception in regard to China goods, on which 
a duty of 3 per cent. should be levied on all imports, and a draw- 
back of one per cent, be allowed on those articles imported into 
Bengal, Madras or Bombay, which pay an import duty on either 
of those Presidencies. 

13. As I cannot expect that the farms or taxes alone, will 
ever agin | the expences of this government, it becomes my duty 
to find other resources, and submit them to the consideration of 
His Excellency in Council, 

14. A considerable trade is annually carried on from henee to 
China in betelnut, the Eve of which article varies here, from 
3 to 4 dollars the picul, and sells in China from j to 64. The 
regular chartered ships, which stop here on their vo from 
Madras to China, would carry the betelnut without any adsitional 

inge for freight, but in order to ascertain at once the quanti 
which would be required, and to prevent the possibility of any 
loss on the part of ¢ vernment, I should wish for permission to 
write to the Chief Su ct at Canton to enter into contracts 
there for the ensuing season for any quantity of betlenut not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 piculs. The whole of the contract price, after 
deducting shipping char, &e., to be paid into the Honorable 
Company's Treasury at Canton and the nett difference between the 
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charges incurred in the purchase &e., and the sum so received, 
to be carried to the credit of this government. 

16. Till within these three years, it was always customary 
to send down a certain quantity of opium. If his xpellency in 
Council does not think a continuance of this custom would inter- 
fare, with the more important consideration of the general public 
a, I should be very glad to receive 50 chests annually which 
could be disposed of with ease and great advantage. | 

I a me 
ae | ( Lieutenant-Governor. 
Fort Cornwallis, Prince of Wales } 
Island, 27th June, 1801. | 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU OR MALAYAN ANNALS 
WITH NOTES * 
By T. BrapoeEtn, Esq. 
2nd Annal. 

There is a country in Andelas called Paralembangan* whose 
Rajah was called Demang Lebar Daun? and who was grandson 
of Rajah Chulant (King of Glang Kiu—sSee 1st canal.) 
In his country there was a river, called Muartatang’ with o 
tributary called Sungei Malayu® near the source of which ts 
the mountain Segantang Maha Mera’. Two young women Wan 
Ampu and Wan Malin, employed in cultivating hill rice, beheld 
one night their rice fields glittering like fire. On going out to 
examine into the cause of this phenomenon, they saw three yea 3 
and handsome men, one being in the dress of a Raja yas: 
mounted on a bull,* white as silver. On being questioned, one 
of these strangers answered—“ We are neither Jins’ nor Peris'® but 
men. I am Bichitram Shah, son of Rajah Suran, and descended 
from Secunder Zulkarneini, whose genealogy ascends to Rajah 
Soleiman'!; the name of this person is Nila Palawan,'* and the 
other Kama Pandita™?.” (The Prince here goes on to relate 
the story of his descent from Sekundershewing the damsels his 
regalia, a sword and lance of miraculous power and the signet 
used in correspondence with Rajahs.‘4) This narrative so con- 
vinced his hearers of the truth of his assertions, when considered in 
connexion with the glittering on the rice grounds, that he and his 
two companions were taken home to the honse of the fair paddy 
planeers, who shortly after married Nila Palawan and Kam 

andits, From the vomit of the white bull a man named 
Bat’h!5 emerged with an immense turban, he at once commenced 
to recite the praises of the Prince in the Sanscrit!® language, 
giving him the title of Sangsapurba!? Trimarti Trib’huvena. : 
sons of the Prince’s two companions by Wan Ampu and Wan 
Malin were called Baginda Awang cad the daughters Baginda 
Dara, hence the origin of the Awangs and Daras.’® Bichitram 
Shah, henceforth called Sangsapurba, was not fortunate enongh 
to obtain a helpmate; all who aspired to the honor of his alliance 
were stricken with leprosy by reason of his supereminent rank 
not permitting any of inferior race to mix with him. 

After some time Demang Lebar Daun discovered the presence 
of the three illustrious strangers and on coming to visit the des- 
cendant of Secunder was so delighted with the young Prince that 
he invited him to his palace. A negociation eas a for a 
marriage between Sangsapurba and Wan Sandaria, daughter of 
Demang Lebar Daun, which was at last concluded on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions.—Sangsapurba cngaged for himself and 


* Continued from p. GH. 
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his descendants that his subjects should receive liberal treatment— 
that on their committing faults he should not expose them to 
shame, or use opprobrious language towards them, but that if their 
faults were great they should be pees death according to law ; 
on the other hand it was agreed that Demang Lebar Dann and 
his family should submit themselves to their new King and that 
neither they, nor any other of the people, should rebel or use treasou- 
ble practises against the sovereign. From this agreement it is 
that the Malay Rajahs never expose their subjects to disgrace or 
shame and that none of the Malay vasa ever engage in rebellion 
or turn their faces from their Rajahs.19 | 

Great rejoicings succeeded the marriage and Sangsapurba com- 
menced his reign by appointing Demang Lebar Daun to be his 
Mancobum.*° 

A Foamlrell containing a young girl of extreme beanty was one 
day brought down the river and landed near the palace; on 
being brought before the Rajah he was so enchanted with the fair 
stranger that she was adopted as his daughter and called Putri 
Tanjong-bui.* ! 

By his Queen Wan Sundaria (daughter of Demang Lebar 
Daun) 4 children were preeented to Sangsapurba, two daughters 
of remarkable beauty &c., Putri Sri Devi,?? and Putri Chandra 
Devi,?3 and two sons Sang Mutiaga5® and Sang Nila Utama.*! 

The beauty of these princesses was noised abroad, and the King 
of China sent an embassy to demand one of them in marriage. 
Putri Sri Devi was in consequence sent to China, where she was 
married to the King, and her children and descendants reign in 
China till this day**. A Chinese Prince belonging to the embassy 
remained at Palembang and was married to Patel Tanjong But 
the King’s adopted daughter. 

After remaining quictly a long time at Palembang, Rajah 
Sangeapurba was seized with a desire to view the ocean, and to 
form new settlements. Accordingly a fleet was prepared and 
accompanied by his Queen and family with Demang Lebar Daun 
he set sail. A younger brother of Demang Lebar Daun was left, 
mm conjunction with the Chinese Prince, (husband of Putri Tan- 
jong ui) to govern Palembang. The present Rajahs of Palem- 

g¢ are descended from the Prince*+ 

After sailing to the southward 6 days and nights Sangsapurba 
with his family arrived at Tanjong Pura *3 where they were 
honourably received by the Prince of that country. The Bitarat ® 
of mie ges on hearing of the arrival of a descendant of 
Secunder Zulkarnini at Tanjong Pura quickly came there to visit 
him, and obtained the hand of his danghter Chandra Devi, (the 
younger sister of the Queen of China) in marriage. From this 
alliance the succeeding Bitaras of Majapahit derived their 
descent.?8 

Sangsapurba having resided a long time in Tanjong Pura agam 
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set out on his voyage of discovery,*® leaving his son Sang. 
Mutiaga, who had been married to the daughter of the King 
Tanjong Pura, and hail succeeded to the throne. The Ro 
family of Tanjong Pura derive from this Princes _ : 

On leaving Tanjong Pura, Sangsapurba sailed till he arrived at 
the Straits of Samboi,?° near the hill of Linga?!. The widowed?* 
Queen of Bentan?? Permisuri Secunder Shah, on hearing of the 
arrival of the illustrious voyagers near her domain, sent to invite 
them to visit her; the invitation was accepted and Sangsapurba 
after remaining a short lime again set out, but his son Sang Nila 
Utema was united to Wan Sri Bini the beautiful daughter of the 
Queen of Bentan and remained to rule that country. Dema 
Lebar Daun was so much attached to his grandson Sang Nila 
Utama that he determined to remain at Bentan with him. 

Rajah Sangsapurba arrived at Ruco, 34 after a day's sailing 
from Bentan, and from thence proceeded to the point of Balang, 74 
where he observed a populous Pye at the mouth of a great 
shea hy ares : 6, : ascending | ts dad he arrived at Me- 
nangkabau where the people were greatly pleased at the grandeur 
and splendour of his appearance. On hearing from his attendants 
that the strange Prince was a descendant of Rajah Secunder?! 
Zulkarneini, they determined to elect him for their King, on 
condition that he should destroy the snake Saktimuna, which at 
that time committed great havoc in the country, A champion 
called Permasku Mum was sent with the sword Chora and 
easily succeeded in destroying the monster. The sword however 
received 190 notches?® in the combat. Alter this Sangsapurba 
was established on the throne of Menanzkabau and from him are 
descended all the Kings of Pagaroyang*? till the present day. 

NOTES TO THE SECOND ANNAL. 

1, Andelas a name of Sumatra (see Marsden page 5.) 

2. Palembang, anciently called Parsiembang whict) probably will be found to be 
fom instance para) and lemba, the first the name of a plant, the 
| & Demang Lebar Daon—D is glven by Marsden es a Javanese word, 
chieftain or appointed Governor, but gives no word like it for chieftain under 
the head of government. 

4. Cholan. This notice is interesting, if it can be substantiated, as point 
out o close connexion between the royal families of Sumatra and the Pen ule 
previous to the arrival of Hichitram Shab, but suspicion attends it from the evident 
_ope Revennees ie menenbigy for connecting the several persons who figure In 

5, Muartatang es compound of Muara and Tatang, the first the outlet of a 
river prob from Munh and Ara, near the mouth, and the latter is a name of 
the Masai river near its source, so we may consider the Muartatang to be the main 
stream of the Musi, a river rising in the Rejang hills and flowing past Palembang, 
to the sea, at the north end of Hanca Island. The annalist says at the opper part 
of the M tang is a river, the Malayn, at whose source is a mountain, the sagan- 
ng Mahamiru. In Raftles's Map there ia a river Jasmrage Pherae Seca 

Dempo, flows into the Musi river; this exactly answers the Annalist's de 
eription so that we may consider the Gunong Dempo to be the mount referred to 
by the annalist under the nume of Sagantang Maha Mira. 

6. Melayu. This Is the first notlee we have in the annals of this word. Several 
derivations have been given of the terw asthe Mala Aya, sword bearers of Calebes 
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saa a va runawnys of Javancee tradition. The word eappeara to me to be of 
gin. We Kec de the cuty iabiey oF the: Weld thal teen: amet 


-uregetoah apr ented nell Pegptiom In Indian om we read that 
Rishabu bed iby Tyantee 100 sons—#2 of whom became li hermits 
oul om the remaloing 0—their father's » India was divided ; to 


Malayu, 4th of these 0, fell the portion which took his name Malava or 
Malwa which at that time focluded o great portion of western India. 
Alexander met Moalayu's descendants onder the name of Malli on the Indus 
see note on first annal), The Malli afterwords colonized on the west coast of 
ndia to which they gave their uame (Malabar) bere they turved their attention to 


sce | ek mack a coonhe coacntedl core F Semaiva'y: ‘Yet aces haevs coube 
improbable thi @ peopl mined part of Bumat. They may have come 
oe aera) oF tas Ariss an'te bare ce talied to orang Teoma mereoen 
were sb Arch a5 to have beer oocupy in) 
thrones already estublished, or have themselves fous - 
doms as well as all the countries subordinate to them ave adopted 1 
mace or he teste 10 Waves eee a Dee A system of emigration such as 
this may have been the basis from which the traditionary account was framed, yet 
that account, divested bah caclgerin etary, aging rere common to Asiatic historians, is 
not improbal! The story simpli that a Prince sailed from India with 20 
ships to found a settlement, the fleet was wrecked, ‘ince ora prince nnd his 
two : wore sarod othe Slleee conan te ee 
crossed the hille, at that pace clone to te beac, prkaps perhaps finding the shore 
ope per age keg deseevding on be thomeciees ther came first to settlements 


they weal on to the ws noarataed 
ol pantry, whence, thar wale well recetved. thelr 1 ite Okt ao eaariat 45 thn 
of the monarch, and by her he had 4 children ; ase, da pepe a. not 
content with the kingdom of Palembang, our Prince determiued to migrate from 
that ~— ne the — a pores rpose of settling his children and providing a better 
a 


ot of the i i > havi in preceded him, the rince peels re 
W Wit ¥ 
Tanj gear - ‘A italia imself, if he did not give his 


TELL eat iarty de scleinon tee chabitants of Palembang ‘most probably he did 
We shane. hp, ches. co: Saline: him Bt Weg conigresson ; and his son sri 


who founded Spiros sania Bentan, would also ay tis sacae lila eater, 
not to oll the Ben le, at least to the who accompanied him to 
Singapore. Being ovidently of sa enpaase taer ail hs ee aay coon Ck 
arpa wonld be to oxume their name, # that in course of time this 
alavu, would have extended to the countries when we find it pwreat 
aps Foal ie weet pose sal south of 
Sansa which were enabled to soars potienaly 
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| | that that word in M means a measure (about a 
cy ope an compe heglen Herp nce ce pn tong (all in Maly spelled alle 


be 
Persian hist 
Lepreeryas Hindu but from the mention of Jins and Perla we may 
donbe its antiquity, itis probably an interpolation of the Arab cra as the words Jin 
and Peri are respecti fabic and Persian, and consequently not likely to have 
been used at the time r to in the text. 


, who a in. 
ze, whe: of Sheba, 





Sumatra. 
te ates or learned 
a clear evidence, setti 
ofthe region of the civilization introduced byt ag ONE pees 


Finda Co tage e stove, dod Parb a ft =the second is the 

inde trinity tru and Vishnu, and the third is the universe inclod- 
ny. sch ond tha inferual regions. 

8. Tbe Sequitar. ia not very clear, the annalist neglecting to inform us why the 

children were called Awang and Dora—the former means a cloud and the latter 


9, This agr Pasgespecte ant Bis ‘som Selacchs 5.8 Semerie 
alienion with’ Main eriters, 3 rought forward See cecaerne te teeere Sar 
want of miei in mots not resisting the tyranny of their sovereigns, and 

tradition so generally recei Diese bas bed a omc oo ths constnet 
of and subjects towards each other. fol eapahoe flagerdapart ter pe femmpeiny 

t to reconcile facts there is a saving clause added in the na) Apreccmenit 
Very well (sald Demang Lebar Dann) if 5 descendants (the kings) break their 
agreement probably mine (the subjects) will do 50 also. 

20, Mancabumi, Ancther, and apparently more ancient, title for Perdana mantri, 
or prime minister, derived from the sanscrit Buri, the earth and perhaps muni a 
or earned man with oe mee ed ke, mani ke bomi. 

: Bol—Princess Foam Hell of the Point (ur bend in a river) 
s | in river geography is the projecting head nnd lubok the opposite or bellow 


_ Sri Deri, Sri, Hindn, suspicions, Devi fan. of Deru a God, one of the namew 


aside the Sanserit names om! style, 
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‘ik. [tis situated about half way between Banca and Singapure. 
pak, The annollst says the king of Rintan had been lost ut Siam. Could he have 
been tributary at that early period ! In smbsequent annals we have frequent 
accounts of Siamese invasions but none of co carly o date os this, 

34. Ruco probably one of the Durian Islands. 

35. ‘The island opposite to Bentan has been supposed tobe Balang bat the Pojnt 
Balang here is described as at the mouth of a great river, the Cuantan (Indragtiri) 
ao that it must be either the polnt Baru or Bessob at the opposite sides of the 


mouth of the Indragliri. 

‘“. Coantun, Ascending this river Sangaaporba arrived at Menangkabau—io 
that it is another name (and I believe now used higher up the river) for the Indra- 
ghirt. 


37. This descent is of great use to the annalist; he hos o set form br which it is 
ntrolduced on many occasions, bea as it is most nay fh _ oe ftir 
introduced at a later: li would serve no good purpore to enter intoanenqulry 
us to how the Menangkaba rate people heard of the Zulkarncinl, before the arrival of 

ha at Pagaroyang. 
R , or Facathnona appears to be derived from the Hindu Sacti 


tural power and theajLe) Damunhe thefname of a serpent having two 


i 


90. Sword Chora Samandang Rian—for an account of this sword and the 
other portions of the Menan ow regalia, set Marden's Sumatra. 

40, Pagw the capital of Menangkabow & situated on the hills about 20 
miles south of the equator within 40 miles of Priamun and 190 or 140 miles from 
the East Const. The chain of hills rans down close to the West Coast 3-4ths of 
the width of the Island to the eastward PP a through which the Racan, Slak, 

‘ampor, Indraghiri and Jambi flow ; allo them taking their rise in or near Me- 

bow. 


bow. 
: probably from Bang—stone and muti a | F 
. aunt Nie Utena, perhape—Sang stone, Nila tine "ond a compound of at 
This fe og contaean pail as, since the time referred to, a new dynasty hos 


at 
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This anneal bears all the appearance of being a genuine document. The style is 
and business like and fis noe ret with pipe ager Boltone whieh 
do not interfere with the general narrative of events There is 
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THE GEOORAPHICAL GROUP OF CELEBESs.* 
CHarrTren Itt. 


Tue very secondary interest which has hitherto been attached 
to the two other peninsulas of Celebes, coupled with the small 
number of details which we have been able to collect regarding 
the administration, the productions of the soil, as well as rm lative 
to the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the North-East 
a induce us to unite the details which have come to our 

nowledge in one chapter. 

The peninsula, which extends in a North-East direction, 
administratively divided into two unequal parts; the northern 
part, which is the least considerable, is a dependency of the 
residency of Menado, whilst the southern part, the most extensive 
of the two, as well as the whole of the South-East peninsula, are 
included under the jurisdiction of the resident of Ternate; at least 
such was the territorial division under the authority of the 
Company, although, following a more natural and better contrived 
disposition, it would have been desirable that they should have 
been administratively placed under the authority of the Governor 
of Makassar. When all the surface of this island shall have been 
explored, when all parts are known and it core pane to 
found there an administration similar to that established on Java, 
a Governor or Chief will doubtless be installed, under whose 
rapeese ce! rol different parts - ~ island will be og but 
itis probable that many years wi , before we can hope to 
Bee Fabii 3 on Cashes a system aT calsirec suck an ext te 
Java, and before it will ba possible to introduce the administrative 
organization in force in that island. However, it should never be 
lost sight of, that in the time of the Company, even at the period of 
its greatest splendour, above all when it strove to turn to the best 
account for its treasury, the extensive conquests acquired by its 
arms, the island of Java, at present so flourishing and sv productive, 
did not offer ey aspects, in the a lasarge isge e-& 
destiny, a more favorable or encouraging prospect, than what th 
island of Celebes now presents. he introduction of reforms into 
the social order of the Javanese, of institutions of public utility, as 
well as the promulgation af laws and ordinances in the civil 
administration and that of cultures, have powerfully contributed 
to advance the welfare and augment the prosperity of this capital 
of the Archipelago. The fundamental base on which the ai- 
ministrative edifice which some day will be established in the 
Island of Celebes will be erected, will probably be, with some 
modifications, similar to that on which the Javanese institutions 
are placed. If these should come to be adopted, there can 

* Translated from Temminck's Coup-d'cell vol. III. (Continued from p. 765 
Vol. iy. of this Journal.) 
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be no doubt that Celehes will enjoy a future no less brilliant 
than Java; for the helo and = of inti cya the best 

spects to the cultivation, whilst its georraphical position, as 
ell as the natural taste of the greater Saarbae of its bahabitints 
for navigation and commerce, assure to them numerous sources 
of prosperity. | ye ! | 

As a complement to “pet we have stated, it wees be useful 
and necessary to present here a comparative view of the different 
elements which these two islands offer; but we are deficient, for 
this purpose, of the requisite knowledge and this can only be 
altained by a sojourn and excursions in the different parts of these 
countries, and as the result of frequent intercourse with its 
inhabitants. | 

We have seen that the northern part of the North-East penin- 
sula is dependant on the residency of Ternate. This division of 
authority in the same island dates about two centuries back: it 
remounts to the time when the sovereigns of Ternate and Tidor, 
then very powerful, disputed the authority over the wide surface of 
the sea of the Moluccas and in the numerous islands which there 
form a very extensive Archipelago. The power of these despots 
successively decayed in these fatitudes, and suffered rude assaults; 
at first from the invasion of the Spaniards, attracted from the 
Philipines towards these regions by the rich productions of the 
soil of many of the islands; then by the commercial and armed 
excursions of the Portuguese, whom the same spirit of conquest, 
and an equal thirst for amassing riches drew towards these 
countries, which the Portuguse charts of the period designate 
under the name of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus. The no less 
A a character and the equally adventurous spirit of the 
first Dutch navigators who peasbrated into these seas, gave occa- 
sion (as the consequence of their exaggerated accounts of the rich- 
ness of the Hesiage eg kingdom in these islands) to the formidable 
armaments which the Dutch Cres sent against the possessions 
of Spain and Portugal. The fag of three colors, after 
many years of struggles against the naval forces of these states, 
at last gained the ascendancy over these powerful adversaries, 
who had planted their flag in the principal islands in the large 
Archipelago of St. Lazarus, of which a part at present bears 
the name of the Moluccas. The Company having conquered 
and subdued the Sultans of Ternate and Tidor, established civil 
amd judicial authorities in the first of these islands, with the forces 
necessary for their defence; then it conceded to princes, henceforth 
reduced to the subaltern rank of vassals, the right of governing in 
its name the people whom the despots, their predecessors, had 
bronght under their power. The two great peninsulas of the East 
of Celebes also formed part of the conquests which these Malay 
princes had made from the indigenous Alfouras; their reunion 
under thesway of the Company arises from the right of suvereienty 
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which it never ceased to exercise over the Sultans of Ternate 
and Tidor, and who at the present date remain tributary to the 
Dutch power. | 

The portion of the North-East promontary, dependant on the 
residency of Ternate, and which is separated from the north shore 
by @ mountainous chain, is very litthe known ; it is inhabited b 
idolatrous Al‘ouras, amongst whom are found many individual 
who have adopted some of the precepts of the Koran, such aa 
those of circumcision, ablution, &c. The country is mountainous : 
the giound, beginning from the shore, becomes cradually elevated 
towards the interior where it forms a chain of high mountains, in 
which are found iron, steel and pamor, which the inhabitants use 
in forging those beautiful damasqued arms ofan excellent temper, 
which are found throughout the Archipelago. The knowledge 
acquired respecting these countries, is based upon the details 
furnished by the nomadic Malays of the race of Grang-baju, who 
from time to time visit these coasts in their vagrant voyages. The 
inhospitable character and the sanguinary habits of the natives, 
have always been a bar toany kind of regular traffic, and we may 
state for certain that no European has ever hitherto visited this 
port of Celebes. , 

We are indebted to the Sub-Resident Vosmaer for more satis- 
factory details regarding the South-East peninsula of this island. 
Mr Vosmaer, charged in 1831 with the Nycregraplaral exploration 
of these coasta, acquitted himself in the most regal manner. 
This functionary discovered and made known the bay of Kendari, 
since called in his honor Vosmaer’s bay ; in 1835 he published a 
correct chart of it, accompanied by a most interesting memoir. 
By his efforts the elements of a permanent factory were established 
in this bay, and the way for commercial relations was opened by 
him in this little known portion of the island of Celebes. / 

Although this peninsula is not covered with high mountains, 
the ground is nevertheless mountainous ; but it is also interspersed 
with beautiful plains, many rivers intersect it and produce a 
remarkable fertility, which is not inferior to that of the most 
productive localities of the Archipelago; yet, viewed from the sea, 
it would not be thought that the interior of the country contained 
A uctive soil, seeing that the shore is covered with rocky 
heights shaded by forests, and that the eye cannot discover the 
cr ip trace of habitations or of cultivated ground. Beyond this 
wild looking and altogether savage rampart, are found beautiful 
tracts watered by numerous rivers some of which are navigable, 
and this country, hidden from the view of the pee mariner, 
only requires a more numercus population with the advantages 
which civilization brings in its train, to leave nothing to be 
wished for by the industrious man who should establish himself 
there. Should the ground be wrought and turned to account, 
the intercourse which will follow with the other parts of the 
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Archipelago will cause its agriculture to be appreciated, and 
through it promote the trade. But the popentioe, although 
they are sufficiently numerous, and although they cannot 
reproached with idleness, do not turn the soil to account ert to 
supply the necessaries of life: the miserable condition to which 
they have been reduced from time immemorial, the plague of 
piracy which has always been turned against them, the state of 
neglect in which they have been left for more than two centaries, 
joined to the sanguinary customs which exercise their fatal and 
exterminating influence upon them, have made this people, by 
nature mild and hospitable, ferocious savages, wl principal 
occupation is to pursue their fellow men in order to procure as 
many heads as Remon for the purpose of ornamenting their 
dwellings ith these hideous trophies. What we have mentioned 
in another part of this work relative to the custom of the Dyak 
and Alfouras Aead hunters, is confirmed by the testimony of Mr 
osmnaer, ially that it is not an innate vice, an imperious 
necessity, a thirst of blood, or the desire to feed upon human flesh, 
which is the motive for committing this barbarous action, Mr 
Muller and others of our countrymen who have resided for a 
longer or shorter period in Borneo, Mr Vosmaer and some others 
who have visited the countries peopled by natives of the Alfoura 
race, unanimously assure us that superstitious ideas, a motive 
somewhat religious, induce them to commit this infamous action; 
that otherwise, it is rather a custom, a usage transmitted from 
father to son, and to which they do not attach any anthropophagic 
appetite. It is generally thought that it would be easy without 
employing coercive means, to make them adopt a different opinion 
on this point. We may cite two remarkable instances which tend 
to confirm this opinion, first the Banjercse Dyaks of the South- 
East Government of Borneo, and next the Alfouras who form 
part of the population of Menado, the north peninsula of Celebes; 
the barbarous custom which we have been noticing no longer 
exists amon these eable inhabitants, and the hideous 
i ae of human skulls no more serve to decorate their hospi- 
table dwellings; from time to time perhaps homicidal forays of 
head hunters may be revived in distant districts; but the occur- 
ence is becoming more and more rare. For the rest, it would be 
unjust to accuse the Alfouras of Celebes of samc popaaey: 
Humanity requires us to come to their aid with all the means 
which civilization furnishes; the degradation in which they have 
been plunged for centuries, ought to have an end; their internal 
ceaaieole ought to be puta stop to, for these people have a claim 
on the efficacious care of the masters of the Malay Archipelago. 
This peninsula, Mr Vosmaer in substance informs us, is divided 
into a number of states, continually at war with one another. On 
the western coast are those of Ussu, Lellewau and Bai-konka. In 
Lellewau the dialect of the inhabitants differs from that of the two 
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other states, and it has some affinity to the idiom of Tabunkn. 
The ground is cultivated with more care in Ussu than in the two 
other districts; very rich mines of iron exist there and much wax 
is collected. The state of Bai-konka forms the southern point of 
the Peninsula; the interior is covered with high mountains gaid 
to be uninlmbited. eee pers of the raj = viene 
bottom of a bay which forms-a basin covered with a great 
number of islets, and into which aaa rivers discharge thesuel oon, 
some of which are navigable. The cultivation of the soil occupies 
& great many hands; rice is abundant and the stoma nee 
duce sago and cocoanuts. The inhabitants are inveterate | 
hunters. exchange the productions of their soil for other 
goods with Bugis and the islanders of Salayer. The inhabitants 
of the districts of Poleang and of Rumbia, tributaries of the Rajah 
of Buton, continually commit hostilities against Bai-konka. 

The productions of the soil consist of rice, Mnaize, sago, &e. 
They are bartered at Buton for cloths manufactured in that island ; 
very extensive forests of teak wood are found in these districts. 
To the east are the states of Laiwui and Tabunku; many rajahs, 
chiefs of districts, unceasingly engaged in hostilities with each 
other, exercise the power there; this source of continual dissen- 
sions, a5 well as the murders which are perpetrated to obtain 
human skulls decimate the population. These very fertile 
countries, watered by many beautiful rivers, are generally well 
cultivated. The ae are sufficient to Eras a Very numer- 
ous population, and th t number of navigable rivers, some of 
ohh flow from an Sieuaive lake in the Darien ealloa by the 
natives I-opa, furnish easy means for transporting the productions 
of the country; many of these rivers have their embouchure in 
the large bay of Kendari (Vosmaer) where there is a harbour 
which might become the entrepét of a very considerable commerce 
if omy order and tranquillity were guaranted to the settlera who 
should establish themselves in this bay. All the necessaries of 
life are here found in abundanes, and the cultivations which 
demand more care would undoubtedly succeed, for the natives 
cultivate for their own use sugarcane, to , Siri &e. The forests, 
independently of timber, offer sago, coconut and betelnut. The 
country abounds in large =e and the sea swarms with fishes, 
crustaccea and molinscs. The houses, raised upon piles, are never 
collected in hamlets or villages but are dispersed here and there, 
wuecording to the extent of the cultivated tract comprised in the 
enclosure with which each property is surrounded ‘The effectual 
protection of European power, would assure to this agricultural 
and laborious people an existence free from the devastating incur- 
sions which the pirates of the iy ened coasts frequently make 
on their solitary retreats. To break up the soil and plant rice, 
the inhabitants follow a very simple method of culture as they do 
not practise rice culture by irrigation (aawah.) They set fire to 
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the tract which they propose to cultivate. When they proceed to 
plant the rice, a superstitious rites skal eyo rede ae ; 
they pretend that by means of this sacrifice, which is preceded by 
many formalities, the land acquires a higher degree of fertility and 
that the labourers will be exempt from calamities and sickness. 
When the harvest is finished, rejoicings and festivities commence ; 
at the end of the time consecrated to rejoicings, the most notable 
men quit their abodes and go to fulfil by murder a religious duty, 
or rather they commit it to render ge to their deceased 
parents. The Aead hunter, furnished with his klewang (sword) 
alone or accompanied by some other individuals, sets out, directing 
his nt Gp preference to a hostile district. He often also goes 
im quest of a victim along the shore, in the hope of meeting a 
aT de whom he may slay; the sex and age of the victim are 
indifferent to him; all means are good which cen rp ede! 8 
tion to obtain the coveted head, When he has succeeded, the 
murderer immediately returns but before entering his dwell- 
ing, he suspends his hideous trophy at some distance. Threa 
days are passed in rejoicings and then the head is carried beneath 
his roof, the upper part of the skull, ished with hair, is taken 
off; then commence rejoicings in which tha less fortunate neigh- 
bours are invited to participate; all then walk thrice round 
house in procession taking care to sacrifice at each time as many 
fowls as are individuals who have taken part in the murder. 
Then custom requires that the sealped part of the head or a portion 
of the cranium should be suspended at the gute or placed at the 
parental tomb. They terminate the ceremonies with the discord- 
ant sounds of musical instruments, cries and rejoicings which often 
last many days. They often divide the skull into many parts 
taking care to offer a moreel to the chief. When the capture has 
been made by the chief this partition does not take place. 
_ To the north of the district of Laiwui is found that of Tabunku; 
its extent is very considerable, the country is more mountainous 
than in the state of Laiwui, and it is watered by fewer rivers; a 
parece co.1stitution from whence arises the aridity of the d, 
| the little attention which the inhabitants give to its cultivation. 
The dialect not being at all the same as that of the neighbouring 
people, and their religious ideas presenting some difference, these 
are thought to offer grounds for not attributing the same origin 
to them; it is certain that these disparities give rise to incessant 
discords betwixt the inhabitants of these adjoining states, The 
chief place of the state of Tabunku it a town of the same name, 
situated on the shore, on the slope of the mountains which come 
down to the sandy coast; this is covered with deep holes and sand 
banks which n the access difficult; the shallow water even in 
the port, only makes it accessible in light vessels. The coasting 
trading on the neighbouring coasts and on those of the island o 
Bongai is carried on by a great number of native boats, such as 
hora-hora, jerangkan, and padewakan, This port would be 
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more regularly visited by the Malay trader if he were certain of 
finding shelter and protection there against the pirates. Not- 
withstanding the unprotected state in which the coasts are left, 
many Bogis and acs kaiens boats come to Tabunku to purchase 
the productions of the country, amongst which tripang, tortoise- 
shell, shark’s fins and wax are the most valuable. This trade 
would become much extended under a protecting power, which, 
uniting the will with the means, should compel the rajah to give 
more safety to the peaceful trader and should destroy, by its 
steamers, not only the prahus of the pirates, but annihilate piracy 
in the haunts of these robbers, where the pirates of the eastern 
islands, known under the name of Tobello, also find a refuge’ 
The districts of this coast noted for their participation in piratical 
acts, are those of Losernareh and Tomori; they are at the present 
time, as they were formerly, the asylum of a collection of vaga- 
bonds, who come there to commit all kinds of depredations, and 
whose posing exploits as well on shore re at sea, ras the 
re of the other states, endanger the alight degree of I 
which they enjoy and place a barrier to the davsloncnens of co : 
merce in these countries. The rajah himself, should not be 
allowed to encroach upon the rights of neighbouring states, as he 
has done by wresting from that of Laiwui the power over the 
district of of Lasolo formerly dependant on that state. 

The absolute power at Tubunku is hereditary in the (wo sexes, 

omedanism counts a few followers, very remiss in the perform- 

ance of their religious duties, but the greatest part of the population 
is idolatrous. Murder and robbery are carried on under less 
concealed forms than in the neighbouring states; attempts of this 
nature are not only made individually and by ambuscade; but 
expeditions, the chief object of which is to obtain human heads, are 
made by large armed Genk often embarked for this purpose in 
prahus; these murderers carry desolation wherever they fancy 
‘they will obtain heads to cut off, and furnished with this ane 
booty they return in triumph. The authority of the raja 
extends to the bottom of the gulf of Tolo; it also comprises the 
state of Tomaiki, a part of Celebes respecting which no trust- 
worthy information exists, but which is said to be rich in gold, 
iron and pamor; a lake of large size and at a considerable height 
above the level of the sea, exists in the interior; a larg 
river rans out of it which is said to be navigable to a consi 


The rajah of Tabunku, although exercising absolute power in 
his states and asserting an antago authority over his rab 
nevertheless in 1826 recognised the Sultan of T as his feu 
superior; an armed expedition supported by some vessels of our 
Government, imposed this obli as well as that of paying 
an annual tax to the Sultan; since that time an wfussar (envoy) 
of the Sultan of Ternate is charged to euperintend the conduct 
of the rajah. This method of exercising surveillance may proba- 
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bly be recommended on the ground of economy, but its efficacy 
may be doubted in a moral and political point of view. 

he bay of Kendari, now called Vosmaer's bay, of which wa 
have made mention above, is situated in a country watered by two 
beautiful rivers; the ground is elevated, and very well cultivated 
by a population see it te ease to the extent of the country 
which they occupy. The coast is covered with wood adapted for 
ship building carpentery purposes. FHice as well as all the 
other articles of firat necessity, are very cheap; the climate is tem- 
perate and the air salubrious; from the monthof Aprilto August 
which Mr Vosmaer spent in this bay, the thermometer ranged 
from 70° to 89° Fahr. The road offers an anchorage and the 
isp resources for trade; ships of large tonnage can enter 
and will find all naval requisites, For the rest, the following are 
the terms in which Mr Vosmaer expressed himself in 1831, 
relative to the importance of his discovery— “A crowd of 
circumstances combine to make Kendari an establishment of 
extreme importance to us. As under the 1 rement of a 
clever exinger pete! la he - coast could not fail to 
become one of the principal markets of our possessions, our in- 
fluence on Celebes would be largely increased. When the trade 
shall have been fixed at Kendari the advantages which will flow 
from it will unite more closely to us the native tribes under the 
authority of the Government. A great number vl ian which, 
in the present state of things, shu our ports while nevertheless 
heen Dee aca of our possessions, and which carry on 
the most active relations with foreign possessions, would come 


and establish themeelyes here and rincipally oy re t on 
us. The trade, well lated, as wall as ta asticwenet of 
a ecb power, would act favorably on the condition of the 
population of these distant countries, and above all it would have 
a beneficial influence on the safety of the navigation in these 
latitudes, by furnishing the natives with more numerous means 
of an honest livelihood. If, as has been proposed by Govern- 
ment, it is wished to try by means of gentleness and persuasion 
to reform the pirates and to bring them to a better state of life, 
there could be no better point on the coast chosen for such an 
: ent.” 

Vosmaer’s bay is large and beautiful, and well situated for 
trade. It stretches from east to west. The entrance is in 3° 52’ 
2" South Lat. and 122° 31’ East Long. The best anchorage is 
about two cables length from the shore in 10 fathoms with the 
fort bearing North East. The principal village is called Kamdon 
Tiworo, The country is healthy, hilly and agreeably diversified 
with heights and valleys; further in the interior there are exten- 
sive plains where the country is well adapted to the rearing of 
eattle; the country is moderately wooded with more extensive 


forest in the interior, 
(To be Continued. ) 
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NOTICES OF PINANG.” 


Tue arrival and long residence of Mr Dickens in the island as 
Judge and a pelea was not attended with the permanent benefit 
w ri no doubt was contemplated. It seems that his functions 
were not confined to the administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice, but that he was to legislate for the island, and from the 
documents here published the reader who feels an interest in the 
question will be enabled to form an opinion as to whether the 
island would have benefitted more by the introduction of the systen 
proposed by Mr Dickens than it has done by the establishmen 
of a Raccier’s Court, which event it was that in 1805 superseded 
Mr Dickens altogether and necessitated his return to al. 

Mr Dickens arrived here on the 7th August 1801, and short! 
after a dispatch from which some extracts here follow was ad- 
dregsed by him to the Governor-General, the Marquis of Wel- 

“4 25th October, 1801. 
My Lord, : 
|. In obedience to the orders of your popes aire Council 
having embarked on board the Clyde, I arrived at this Settlement on 
the 7th of last August. After my arrival the Lieutenant-Governor, 

Sir George Leith, notified my appointment by proclamation, and 
thereupon I assumed the dulies of the magistracy, and pursuant 

* Conthoued (rom p. 172. 
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to your Excellency’s commends I have acted, and shall continue 
to act on the principles of the existing regulations until further 
orde 


re. 

2. I have the honor to enclose for your Excellency's perusal a 
copy of a letter which I found it necessary to address to the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Settlement, who has been graciously 
pleased to tell me as far as lies in his power, he will be happy to 
attend to my suggestions in aid of the Police establishment, and 
for the full elucidation of this subject, I have now submitted for 
vour Excellency’s perusal, a return of the Magistrate's establish- 
ment and an abstract return of the state of the Gaol, on the day 
of the date of my arrival at this island. 

3. Asthe property in houses and cultivated lands on this island 
is of considerable value, some local law is requisite for the guidance 
of the Judge in the complicated questions that frequently arise 
in the Court of Adawlut, and from several recent instances of 
apparent fraud, I cannot too ee. recommend to your Exccl- 
lency the senctiee of some law, for the security of titles to 
purchasers &c., and to prevent fraud and imposition in the sale and 
mortgage of houses and lands on this island and its dependencies. 
I take the liberty of sation the draft of a regulation, which I 
humbly submit as effectual for the aforesaid purposes, 

4, It is also necessary that the Maygistrate or some other person 
should be empowered as Ordinary to take possession of the real 
and personal property of persons dying intestate on the island or 
where they leave executors, and these are absent from the Settle- 
ment, to hold the same, in ag he habentis, till such persons, or 
those they appoint administer the same in due course of law. 
Great frauds are said to prevail in this respect, and the creditors 
on the island at present find it impossible to make the assets of 
the deceased available to the payment of their debts, no one being 
resident in many cases whom they may call to account for the 
distuibution of such assets. 

5. I forbear to trouble your Excellency with any other obser- 
vations of a less important nature, well knowing the want of leisure 
which your high avocations will not allow of being bestowed on 
objects of little relative importance, but all such other remarks as 
local experience has enabled me to make, when called upon I 
shall be happy to submit to your Excellency's consideration. 


Sir George Leith, Baronet, Lieutenant-Governor, &e. ke. 


Sir, 

Since my arrival at this Settlement, I have inspected the 
public records, and find the law and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of justice, to be contained ina letter dated the lst August 
1794 from the Governor-General in Council, addressed to Mr 
Light the then Superintendent of the island. 
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I confess, that I eannot readily conceive it to have been the 
intention of His Excellency the most Noble the Governor-General 
in Council to appoint me Judge and Magistrate of this Settle- 
ment, and at the same time to withhold from me judicial and magis- 
terial authority, and I am also fully aware of my inability to 
render the government or the public much service, under the 
existing regulations, which I lament were not made known to me 
prior to my departure from Calcutta. But I will cheerfully exert 
myself in performing my share of the public business, so as to 
lessen the public inconvenience as much as the personal labours 
of an individual can effect it, and when it is considered that the 
current business of the Court of Adawlut is managed through the 
medium of Portuguese, Chinese, Malay, and Siamese interpre- 
tation, that the proceedings of every case criminal and civil are 
reduced into writing, that there is not a single officer attached to 
the Court, but the Provost or Gaoler, that the Judge or Ma- 
gistrate had neither register, clerk nor ussistant of any kind, and 
that the business civil and criminal is considerable, independent 
of the Police, it will be apparent that little of it can be well per- 
formed, that much. of it must be delayed, and that until the afore- 
said regulations are entirely abolished, justice cannot be effectually 
administered to the inhabitants of this populous island. To 
establish a regular Court of Justice for this Settlement, is a work 
= — easily be effected, and I hope will not any longer be 
delayed. 

As I am of opinion that the power given to you by the afore- 
said regulations, of demanding of British subjects to account 
with their creditors, and im certain cases of summoning them 
before you ke. Acc., is not such’a power, as could be delegated b 
vou to me, L have been under the necessity of declining a 
interference in complaints against British Subjects ofeither a civil 
or criminal nature, but as I had the honor of personally declaring 
to you, that | wasat all times ready to give you my opinion 28 a 
Lawyer, when you should think proper to call for it, permit me 
now to repeat that declaration, at the same time guarding it with 
this proviso that the opinion be not privately required in any case, 
wherein I may be afterwards required to examine in my official 
capacity, that is in any case wherein a British subject ma be 
the complainant and when the defendant may plead a set off or 
other counter claim to the British subject. 
—T consider it as part of my duty as Magistrate to sel gg 
dent the Police, and when I state that I am assisted only by the 
acting Provost Mr John Brown, that I have only two peons, 
rant illiterate men, and that the Provost (who acts also as 

eriff, Goaler, Coroner, Constable, Bailiff and Officer of Police) 
has under him only 1 Jemadar and 4 Peons, that the prisoners in 
Gaol are upwards of one hundred persons, and that the stale of 
society among the mixed population of the island, requires m 
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vigorous superintendence by day, and a strict watch and guard 
by night, it will be self-evident, that no means of preventing 
offences can be taken with any hope of success under such an 
inefficient Foe: The Captains Ses the abe —_ Chinese have, 
it is true, each 5 peons to go their rounds, but it does not appear 
to me, that this force can in any respect be relied on for the 
security of the town, its harbour and enyirons. I am of opinion 
that a very considerable addition of the police establishment is 
immediately requisite and that two or more Tannahs or night 
gards should be established, that les should go every two 
ours of the night round the town and harbour, and that one boat 
at least caring the night should be in constant readiness, for the 
use of the police establishment, and if I am to have the Superin- 
tendance, I shall want people to bring me intelligence from all 
uarters of the island to enable me to perform my duty in this 
epartment. 
Abstract of the pay &c. of the officers under the Judge and 
Magistrate of the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island for the 


month of September 1801. rar 4 
To Andrew MeIntosh Interpreter of the Portuguese, 
Malay and Moor Langu ieee kevawskaee kaw weet 


To a Mussulman officer to administer oaths.........-. & 
To two Peons attending the ae ee 10 


To John Brown, Provost, his Salary.....cecesce.0.. 4 78 
To House Rent for the Provost. .......00e6sse0ee005 2) 
To Salary of one Jemadar and 4 Peons attending the 

Provost jeanne TREC eee ee eee | eetneneene seeeeues 


nnora when at work. 4 
Spanish Dollars 136 78 


(Signed) J. Dickens, 
Judge and Magistrate. 





To one Extra Peon to oversee Pris 





Fort Cornwallis, October Ist, 1801. 





Previous to quitting Calcutta, Mr Dickens had been called upon 
by the Supreme Government for his sentiments as to the nature of 
the law and the mode ofadministering it, best suited to the circum- 
stances of this island at that time. The paper drawn up and 
submitted by Mr Dickens on this occasion, though lengthy and 
not applicable to present times, may te read with interest, as the 
opinion of a talented Lawyer of the day on the best mode of 
introducing both the forms and substance of justice into Prince 
of Wales Island. From this document also may be gathered an 
insight into the mode of administering justice which existed at the 
time of Mr Dickens’ arrival on the island, but the bulk of the 
paper is occupied with suggestions for the establishment of a more 
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efficient system both Civil and Criminal, which were subsequently 
matured by time and local experience and finally submitted to 
ernment in a definite shape, but at the time this was effected 
Home authorities had determined on the establishment of a 


+n When Mr Light as before stated took possessior 
Jerispradence of Prince of Wales Island for the East India Com- 
Mf Prince pany, he was appointed to its ernment, under 
ee eT the title of Susaniatendeat. have not learnt 
whether he was furnished from the Governor-General in Council, 
with a commission giving him judicial authority on the island; 
but I have —" See ered Tearatiens Sor the : 

It appears that in August 1794 Regulations for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice at Prince of Wales Island, in a letter signed by 
Mr Steet Gp were conveyed to the then Superintendent. 
I have not had the benefit of perusing that document as it was 
not among the papers received by me from the office of Mr 








Crommelin, and I am ignorant w any subsequent regulations 
have been enacted by the Governor-General in Council. © 
It appears however from sundry papers, which I have perused, 


that there now is, and for some time past has been, an Euro 
ntleman acting as Magistrate on the island and that he holds a 
“ourt for the trial of civil cases in the first instance where the 
matter in dispute exceeds in value a certain sum. This Court is also 
in other cases a Court of Appeal from three subordinate Courts, 
wherein three persons preside respectively, under the appellation 
of Captain of the Chinese, Captain of the Malays, and Captain 
of the Chooliars. These subordinate Courts take cognizance in 
such cases only where the matter in dispute is undera certain 
value, and the ou of each subordinate Court is assisted by a 
is 


certain number of class, who are all called assessors. The 
Court of the European | gaa held on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
that the suitors may have the 


| benefit of an immediate fr from 
a Courts - = Captains, ripe os held ay sa ys and 
ureda tt does not a rom the pa: ve perused, 
ieee, ae criminal saoer 1 uliabila rh, ial or Arme- 
nians were defendants, have been decided in the Court of the 
European Magistrate. | 

Prince of Wales Island being first peopled under the flag of 
the English East India Company, must I apprehend be accounted 
a colony planted by British subjects, and it seems to be the onl 
establi 3 emg. to the Company in the East Indies, which 
ean be mob gh led a British Colony. Itis the only place in 
India, where Britons in common with Asiatics, have acquired, 
under the Grant of the Comeenys property in the land which they 
cultivate. In this island, there are not any aborigine owners, or 
possessors of the soil. 
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There could not be any Laws in force on this island at the time 
of its cession, a3 it was not inhabited. 

Now it isa maxim of the Law of England when an uninhabited 
country ia planted by British subjects, venatice' carry with them 
so much of the Law of England, as is applicable to the situation 
and condition of their infant colony. | | ) 

And this maxim would apply to Prince of Wales of Island were 
it not for the several Acts of the Legislature and Charters of the 
King delegating to the East India Company and their represen- 
tative the Governor-Geueral in Council Sovereign Power to 
direct, control, and order the civil governments established, or to 
be established within the limits of the Company's exclusive trade." 

In the exercise of this power these are facts, which may be 

perly submitted for the consideration of the Governor-General 
in Council, Viz. ; : 

That the several inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island entertain 
very different religious persuasions, that they distinct and 
various prejudices, have peculiar manners, and have brought with 
them from the several countries from which they have emigrated 
many local usares and custome. 

In enacting regulations for the Civil Jurisprudence of the island, 
it must be of importance that the peculiar prejudices of all classes 
of the inhabitants are known, so far at lenst as to enable the 
Governor-General by a reasonable accommodation to enlist and 
eall these very prejudices in aid of the Laws. This effected, the 
regulations will acquire a vital principle not otherwise to be com- 
municated to them. 

With a view to this accommodation it appears advisable to 
preserve to each class its religions rites and ceremonies, and all 
their civil lawa, usages, and customs, in all cases of contract 
where the classes are not mired, either respecting property in move- 
nbles, money or other matter, in all cases of succession or 
inheritance to moveable property and in all the rights and duties, 
which appertain to individuals in each class respectively in their 
several subordinate civil relations of master and servant, husband 
and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, and if any dispute 
arises between members of the same class respecting these matters, 
the case should be decided according to the laws, usages, and 
customs of that class. : 

But if any dispute arises between individuals, who are not 
members of the same class, respecting any of these last mentioned 
rights, or duties, the case must be decided according to the priuci- 
ples of natural justice and equity, as there could not be any 
peculiar law, usage or custom common to both parties; but in 
the case of contracts where the plaintiff and defendant are not 
members of the same class, the law of the defendants should 


* Vide 3 Geo. 9 Pr. Sec. 40 consolidating all former powers. 
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decide the case, unless the partes have agreed in contracting 
what law shall decide any dispute that might at any time Ber 
between them respecting the construction of such contract, 

In questions of succession to moveable property as before 
mentioned, the law, custom and usage of the class to which the 
deceased appertained, should decide the controversy, but if the 
question anses upon the construction of a will or written instru- 
ment, such question should be determined by the intention of the 
party, to be collected only from the will or instrument and not from 
any parole evidence of that intention. 

‘Tn eases of personal actions from wrongs such as assaults 
false imprisonments, trespasses upon either person or moveable 
property, nuisances and defamatory words, the peculiar local law 
or usage of either class could not furnish a fit rule to decide them. 
In these cases a complainant in a civil action merely asks o 
compensation in damages for a civil injury done to him, and the 
Magistrate in such cases is fully competent to apportion the 
damages according to the circumstances of each case, and the 
relative situations of the partics. 

I have hitherto remarked only on Jurispradence, as it affects 
moveable property in contradistinction to immoveable property." 

By moveable property is meant all sorts of ings which a man 
may carry with him wherever he goes, sr immoveable pro- 
perty is meant land, houses, or whatever is fixed to the soil. 

I think the civil Jurisprudence regulating the right to immove- 
able property at Prince of Wales Island in cases of disputed titles, 
either by succession, devise, gift, grant, contract, mortgage or 
judgment, should be general and universal among all classes of 
the inhabitanta of whatever description or colour whether 
L;uropean or Asiatic. 

I propoge to shew that the Governor-General by enacting a 
regulation to this effect, would not infringe any law, custom or 
usage of any class of the inhabitants, nor any coutract express or 
implied on the part of the Company, and afterwards 1 flatter 
myself, I shall make it abundantly apparent that sound policy 

uires such a regulation. | 
a shall assume it as an uncontrovertible position, that all the 
land of Prince Wales Island belongs to the Company, as Lords 
paramount, subject to such legal and equitable rights as the present 

sessors may derive under the implied or express grants of the 
Co im pany’. The following statement will, I apprehend, establish 


Tn 1786, when all the island was uninhabited and ceded, in that 


* A regulation is necessary empowering the Judge to determine all disputes 
among Mariners respecting wi “ke. This at Prites of Wales Ishand has terse 
tofore been a matter of much litigation. 1t might be framed with analogy to the 
proceedings on the Admiralty side of the Supreme Court under a Libel against 
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state, to the Company, by the cession the property in the suil 
sicaien' veuel“in che Company. Aforvanis tis Light invited 
Chinese, Malay and other colonists, to settle on the island, and 
for encouraging them to remain, permitted each individual to 
occupy a particular spot of land which he assigned to him, in 
exclusion of all others. The new colonists having bestowed their 
labour in clearing the spots so assigned to them, assumed it after- 
wards, as a nece consequence, that they, their heirs and 
assions, had an absolute and exclusive right to this portion of the 
island; and under this title, some of the first occupants, their 
heirs or rk) now hold divers parcels of land. But there are 


others who land by virtue of written and registered grant from 
the Superintendent of the Island, in which grant there waraot any 


limitation of time, and therefore they were pee proved by the 
Governor-General in Council, and in 1794 thet San fata 
dant wes directed not to issue any more grants of land, unless there 
was inserted in each grant, a limitation of its duration for a certain 
number of years. Now admitting, that those who hold under either 
of the before mentioned titles, are entitled to the full extent, of 
either what is expressed in the grant, or what is fairly to be 
implied from the circumstances werent their first occupancy 
of the land, yet this matter is indisputable—that not a single 
. ssor, or owner of land at Prince of Wales Island can derive 
is title, under any peculiar local law of the place from which such 
sarge emigrated, for each and every possessor, owner of the 

, or those under whom he derives, gamed their right by one 
f mode, ‘that 6, by: the expres ce implied ert ote 
‘ompany, the Lords paramount of the i ; and then as such 
ré ion as is recommended would not be repugnant to such 
grants and would not interfere with any local law, peculiar we 
or custom of either of the classes, it is clearly competent for tl 
East India Company through their legal representative the Go- 
vernor-General in Council exercising legislative authority, to 
establish one general universal law for all classes, as the law of the 
land, the Lex rei sitm, to govern and determine all questions 
of right to the land of Prince of Wales Island. 

Having thus established the competency of the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Coune enact such a regulation, it remains to prove 
its expediency. 

And I think the civil pare of such a regulation is shewn, if 
we consider, that it would furnish a certain rule, and readier means 
of determining all disputed questions of title to land, by any of 
the modes by which a right to the possession of land may be 
acquired or lost, than if the Judge was laid under a legal necessity 
of referring to various, and perhaps discordant, intricate, and to 
him unintelligible laws, customs and usages, brought by various 
classes of men from the different countries, from which they 
ewigrated Ww Prince of Wules Leland, 
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One general universal law ae | the acquisition or alienation 
of land, would also have more publicity and stability than ao 
variety of local laws, usages and customs culled from all the 
countries from which the new colonists had emig eit sc 
laws, usages, and customs, could not give ule where the 
litigating parties came from different countries and were of distinct 

asses, and this inconvenience must constantly attend the intro- 
duction of such local laws, and customs, viz.—The law that 
is to govern the disposition of land, must follow the person of the 
tenant, and must change as the land by alienation shifted its 
owners from one class to another class of the inhabitants. Then 
the law of the land would be as various ns the several classes of 
its inhabitants, and each new comer would bring his own law of 
the land along with him. But the policy of all the civilized part 
of the world has determined otherwise. In England and on the 
Continent of Europe while the law of transitory actions follows 
the person of the owner, and while it has in most countries been 
settled that when a stranger dies in a foreign sons leaving 
effects there, the right of succession is according to the law of the 
place where he was domiciled, the law directing the succession 
to immoveable property has been emphatically called “ the law 
of the land” that is the “ Lex Rei Site” and is the same for all 
men, owners of land in all those countries, which are considered as 
Whaat. polar chiaash regulation will be also 

The civil policy of such a regulation will b apparent, in 
as much as by furnishing a certain rule or ready means of deter- 
mining all disputed cases of title to land, it must necessarily lessen 
litigation and prevent fraud, and it will also furnish to the govern- 
ment some security for the fidelity of the land-owners of the 
island; for then, the land-owners however divided in interests by 
‘heir peculiar prejudices, manners and customs, will have one 
common fie, one bond of union with the State, all holding under 
the East‘India Company by the same general universal law; they 
will be all interested in the support of the established government; 
and by thus opposing their general interests us land-owners, to 
their peculiar interests as members of a class, a proper balance may 
be preserved between all classes anda check be given to any com- 
binations against the government. 

The civil policy of such a igeletion will also be found by its 
furnishing to government a ready knowledge of the fact who is 
the real owner of every spot of land on the island and particularly 
if the possession of landed property to a given value should be 
made an indispensible qualification for any Asiatics holding an 
office of trust, such as Captain of a clase, assessor &c., and i a4 
a qualification in England is necessary, “ a multa fortiore” is it at 
Prince of Wales Island where you cannot have any firm reliance 
ou the morals or fidelity uf the Asiatic colonists to the government 
there established. 
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Such a regulation would undoubtedly accelerate the transfer 
and sirowiation: of the landed property of the island, and this is a 
very important point if it is considered that Prince of Wales 
Island may be made an emporium and the medium of a commerce 
extending to India, the Coasts of Arabia, Africa, America and 
Sarepe from China and the whole Eastern Archipelago. 

Such a regulation would quiet every land-owner in his sper 
sion of the land sid wreuld: there by occasion larger capitals to be 
laid out on its improvement. 

The whole island would by necessary consequence be brought 
into cultivation at the earliest ‘pas which its population could 
effect; and finally the island would thereby afford ts the Company 
an ample revenue through the medium of an equal and moderate 
Assessment according to the value of the land, a revenue sufficient 
to provide for the expences of its civil government and without 
such Tax in any manner operating so as to prevent the full 
population of the island or at all interfering with its commercial 
: ros “at L 
- ith pack to what may be called the form and “ figura 
Judicis” to be hereafter established in the Court of the Judge of 
the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island, perhaps, it would be 
proper that this Court should not in the first instance entertain 
original jurisdiction in some particular cases, where the parties 
were of the same class of the inhabitants, or in actions of debt or 
on promises among people of the same class, where the matter in 
dispute was under a certain value, and therefore I beg leave to 
submit, whether it would not be proper to ae the Courts of 
the Captains of the Chinese, Malays, and Chooliars, under proper 


checks and regulations. These Courts, perhaps, might be allowed 
to have cognizance in the first instance of all dispa where the 
litigating parties were of the same class, and that should hereafter 
arise between masters and servants, husbands and ah parents 
and children, guardians and wards; and also in matters of contract 
where the matter in dispute was under 10 dollars, and the dis- 
putants were of the same class. An appeal however in all cases 
should be allowed to the Court of the Judge from the Courts of 
the Captains, if it was prosecuted within a given time. The Court 
of the Judge might entertain original and exclusive jurisdiction of 
all actions, or causes of action between members of different 
classes, even. where the litigating parties were in the beforemen- 
tioned relative situations of masters and servants &c., and where 
the cause of action was not a matter of debt, promise or contract, 
but a matter of wrong or injury, such for instance as actions where 
a reparation was sought in damages for a trespass and assault 
upon the person or goods, for a nuisance or defamation, and 
particularly in all matters of disputed title to land either by 
contract or succession; and also in cases of disputed succes- 
sion to moveable property; and in all actions of contract 
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where the matter in dispute was above a certain value, 

A form of process being established, some discretionary power 
might be given to the Judge to vary it if necessary, in particular 
eases, in compliance with any oh spares that might be found to 
exist in any of the classes; and with respect to those defendants in 
civil suits, who neglected or refused to appear or absconded to 
avoid answering the plaintiff's demand, when regularly preferred, 
some regulations, sosl ae to the exparte proceeding to a Judge- 
ment through the medium of the sequestration of the defendant's 
lands and goods, as practised in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
might be adopted at Prince of Wales Island in the Court of the 
Judge of that Settlement. 

Previous local knowledge is however indispensibly requisite to 
form an exact Pir gaoy on what should be the process of the 
Court of the Judge of the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island; 
and perhaps summary proceedings might in most civil cases be 
more conducive to substantial justice than a plenary suit. How- 
ever in plenary proceedings, where an appeal is to be allowed to 
the Sudder at Calcutta it will become a question whether the mode 
practised in the Zillah Courts, of sending the depositions of 
witnesses taken down by way of question and answer shall be 
followed in the Court of the Judge at Prince of Wales Island, or 
that practised in the Supreme Court upon an Lom to the King 
in Council by sending only the aH SES of the witnesses, as 
written from their mouths by the clerks, who blend together the 
questions and answers, and where each depesition isafterwards 
sigaed by each witness. Or the mode followed in England where 
the Jury find a special verdict of the facta thereby exercising 
their judgment on the evidence, and leaving only the law to the 
Court that is ultimately to decide. In favour of the latter mode 
the great difference between written and oral evidence may be 
urged, and against it that by such a mode all control would be 
removed from the Judge, who if he was corrupt might securely 
effect his wicked purposes in the perversion of justice. © | 

It is for the wisdom of the Governor-General in Council to 
determine the nature and mode i from the Court of the 
Judge of the Settlement of Prince ales Island to the Court 
of the Sudder scoagy at segs 7 2a af 

ent. Lt appears from the papers of the office of 

mal Jaripieadiacs Saovetiry to the Public Department that a Court 
of trinceof Wales of Justice for the Trial of all Criminals (except 

Europeans) has been established at Prince of 
Wales Island. The members of this Court appear to have been 
the Superintendant or Acting Superintendant, and the Magistrate 
or Acting Magistrate for the time being; to these a third person 
was added who was stiled Assistant to the Superintendant. This 
Court seems however to have observed no regular form of pro- 
ceeding, nor practised any of the established rules of evidence. It 
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ed so far in capital cases, as to pronounce sentence of 
death, but the judgment was not executed till confirmed by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The right to inflict punishment for crimes and misdemeanors 
conmaitint on Prince of Wales Island, being vested in the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, under the Statute which authorizes 
him to direct and control its civil government, 33 Geo. 3 Ch. 
Sec. 40. it may be superfluous to consider whether this right 
would not belong to him independent of Statute but as I have no 
doubt of its being necessarily vested in the Governor-General in 
Council (independent of all Charters, or Statutes) as the Sovereign 
executive power of the island, I will beg leave to state my reasons 
for writing so decided an opinion on this subject, on which I have 
heard other opinions have been entertained, 

In a state of nature, the right of inflicting punishment for an 
injury done to him by another man is vested in every individual. 
But when individuals, as at Prince of Wales Island, enter into a 
state of society, such right for the general good and by the implied 
consent of all is transferred to the Sovereign executive power of 
that society; and this cannot be denied without reverting to the 
law of nature and making every individual who is injured by another, 
the Judge and Avenger of his own wrong; and what would this 
be but to dissolve all the bonds of society. If then Prince of 
Wales Island is in a state of society, and not in a state of nature, 
the right of inflicting punishment for all crimes committed against 
the persons or property of individuals on that island must be 
necessarily vested in the Governor-General in Council who now 
is the legal representative of the Company, the Sovereign 
executive power of that society, and in confirmation of this 
Doctrine (if it needed any) it may be urged that as crimes com- 
mited in one State of Society, are crimes immediately against that 
state and against that alone, the cognizance of them can only 
belong to the Sovereign executive power of that state gnesip L 
for it is a maxim of the law of nations, that one state will not take 
pos eta f crimes committed in the territories of another state 
and then it necessarily follows, that (except British subjects, who 
by statute are made amenable to the Kings Court of Fort William, 
&e.) all the other mbabitants of Prince of Wales Island are 
amenable only to the Court of Criminal Jurisdiction established on 
that island under the authority of the sovereign executive power, that 
is the Governor-General in Council, and cannot be brought before 
any other Court in any" other pice for any crimes by them 
committed on Prince of Wales Island. It is generally the place 
where a crime is committed, that determines the jurisdiction. The 
Court of Criminal Jurisdiction for the Settlement of Prince of 

rte or an paca canee be tried in Be wy a crime by him 
tied in Ireland o : though apprebended in England, are 
uss Sor trial tei the piace hare ihe iene Woe Saeed: ows! 
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Wales Island must however in one instance entertain jurisdiction, 
although the offence be not committed on the seal or within 
the limits of its dependencies, and this is allowable by the laws 
of nations, which is the law of all countries in the instance alluded 
to. “In the caze of piracy,” a crime I am sorry to say of frequent 
occurrence In the seas adjacent to Prince of Wales Island, A 
pirate is defined as the “ bhostis humani generis,” and the crime of 
piracy consists in committtng acts of robbery and depredation 
Ww the seas, which are the road of the universe, it too 
ten unites with it murder and other crimes, and cannot be so 
easily guarded against as other robberies. It therefore demands 
exemplary punishment on a well known principle of Criminal 
Sprui ence." In all countries of Europe, it 18 punished with 
death, and Se ina Malay neighbourhood, mus ee great 
ropensity of these people to Eee ti Irsuits, [x it is at 
Pri | land that the crime Pr eireny thou! be more 
severely punished than at any other place. As to the unishment 
of other crimes, I know not of a more perfect Criminal Code than 
that of England. Then I humbly submit that it would be proper 
to establish (by a Commission to be issued by the Governor- 
General in Council) a Court of Criminal Jurisdiction for the Trial 
of all Crimes and Misdemeanours committed at Prince of Wales 
Island or its dependencies, and the trial of all piratical acts com- 
mitted on the high seas, by any person or persons whatever 
(except British subjects) who may be brought before this Court. 
Mette tne t — of ‘ _— bers, two of Ho oe 
Magistrate being one of the two) should in case of the sickness, or 
absence of the third, be suff dente form a Court. at 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, the Judge and a third 
person to be selected from any of the civil officers of the rovern- 
ment might perhaps be thought fit persons to be named in this 

mmission. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, when present, to preside, and in his 
absence the Judge who might act also as Recorder to the Criminal 
Court. In capital cases if there were but two members present 
and dissentient opinions, the case should be adjourned to a full 
Court and no judgment given, And if in a fall Court there should 
not be an unanimous opinion in the i ee cases, the case should 
be referred to the Sudder at Calcutta. In other cases, the majori 
of voices should decide unless it should be where there 
two members gba in which cases also, the judgment should be 
suspended, and the matter referred to a full Court for its determi- 
nation by the voices of a majority of all the Judges. 

A Session might be held on stated “ every three months in 
the year, and the following method of proceedings might be 
observed in the stages of a criminal prosecution from the arrest of 


* * Ea sunt peccata maxime, que difficillime procaventur.” 
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the party accused to the execution of the sentence pronounced 
against him, viz. 

All persons whatsoever (except the Lieutenant-Governor) 
should be liable to arrest by the warrant of the Magistrate when 
legally accused before him of any crime but no person should be 
arrested unless he was previously charged upon oath before the 
Magistrate with such crime as would at least justify the holding 
him to bail when taken in the very act of committing the crime or 
upon hoe and cry after it, in which cases no previous charg 
could be necessary. When the person accused should be brought 
before the Magistrate, heshould proceed without any unnecess: 
delay to examine into the circumstances of the crime alleged 
against the prisoner and if it manifestly appeared that no such 
erime had been committed or that the suspicion entertained of the 
prisoner was wholly groundless, then he should be discharged; but 
otherwise according to the circumstances of each case, the prisoner 
should be either committed, or admitted to bail. In what cases 
bail eer te ee < right, might be determined the 
principles, which guide the Magi in E or by any 
particular regulation to be for fo ecalnt enacted by the Go- 
yernor-General in Council. 

When a prisoner is brought to trial, that is called to answer the 
matter ay upon him, the accusation should be read and ex- 
plained to him, in such manner that he may clearly apprehend of 
what he is accused. Thisascusationshould have been previously fram- 
ed according to the evidence before the Magistrate, by an officer of 
the Come it should set forth the name, degree and class of tha 
accused, the time and place where the fact is to have been 
committed, and it should describe with perspicuity and certainty, 
the offence ire upon the prisoner. Previous to the trial, the 
prisoner should have had due notice when it was to take place; 
and the assistance of the Magistrate to enforce the attendance of 
any witnesses whom the prisoner desired to call, should be offered 
to him, and the goaler should take down in writing a list of the 
names of such witnesses tor the prisoner and their places of abode, 
and deliver such list to the Magistrate a day or two previous to 
the trial. At the trial, if the prisoner openly and voluntarily 
confesses the fact of which he is accuged, such confession being 
the best evidence thereof, the Court has nothing to do but to 
award judgment, humanity however might perbaps make it 
desirable that it should be a rule with the Court never to record 
such confession, without advising the prisoner of the fatal consequen- 
ces thereof, and permitting him to retract the confession, and in such 
case the Court should proceed to try the case, the came aa if no such 
confession had been made. If a prisoner obstinately refused to 
answer to the accusalion perhaps the better way would to be pee 
eed exactly the same as if he denied the charge, but in England, 
such refusal is considered as tantamount to a confession of the fart. 
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The mode of trial must be by the suffrages of the Judges, whose 
duty it will be to pronounce upon the fact," and upon the Law 

ising therefrom, and the Criminal Law of the Island should be 
promulgated by a regulation to be enacted for that purpose, that 
all people may strictly watch over the conduct of the Criminal 
Court in the exercise of such great powers as must necessarily be 
entrusted to them. The office of the Court will be to find the fact 
and to declare what punishment bas by the regulations been an- 
nexed to the crime. It should be the strict duty of the Court to 
construe the Criminal Law by the Letter of the Law, and by no 
means to assume to construe the Criminal Law by what to them 
may appear the spirit. The power of softening the rigor of the 
general Law, in such criminal cases as merit, from their particular 
circumstances, an excmption or mitigation of punishment, might 
be entrusted to the Sudder at Calcutta, and for this purpose the 
Court at Prince of Wales Island should be authorized to suspend 
the execution of the sentence, which should nevertheless be pro- 
nounced after conviction, as its eary consequence. 

The power of pardoning ofieiea ates conviction, should not 
rest with t the Court of Prince of Wales Island, because it is irrecon- 
cilable to polity, that the power of condemning, and the power of 
pardoning should center in and be exercised by the same Court. 

Montesquieu has justly remarked, that this would be to oblige 
a Court to make and unmake its decisions, thia would tend to 
confound all ideas of right among the mass of the people, as they 
would find it difficult to tell whether a prisoner was deobarged 
from cireumstances requiring it, though convicted, or obtained a 
pardon through favor which he did not deserve. 

If the Court at Prince of Wales Island see no reason for recom- 
mending a convicted prisoner for mercy to the Sudder at Calcutta, 
the execution of the judgment will follow as its consequence, and 
in case of murder, it is of importance that the execution of the 
sentence should not be dslayed.: This is every where of great 
necessity, and no where more so than at Prince of Wales Isiand. 
The prospect of revenge, or gratification of another passion, which 
too often has tempted a Malay inhabitant of that island to commut 
inurder, should, if possible, be attended with the idea of its imme- 
diate punishment; nothing can tend more to awaken that salutary 
idea at the instant when passion tempts, than the punishment 
immediately following the conviction of murder, Delay of execu- 
tion serves only to separate this idea, and then the execution itself 
affects the minds of the spectators, rather as an horrible sight, than 








as the necessary consequence of transgression. 
* A trial by Jory in Criminal casea is not practicable at Prince of Wales Island, the 
minds of the colonists are not 5 for the exercise of the functions wa Juror; 


a previous bahit of performing all the ioral duties, and a disciplined jutgment, 
with sentiments of public duty, are indixpensihle qualifications fora Juror, the rae 
mind of a Malay agitwied by passion, aod the callous crall ofa Chinege, litlle 
aceurd with the ignited character of an impartial Judge. 
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There appears to have been a peas officiating at Prince of 
Wales Island in the character of a Coroner, and Provost or 
Goaler. And it would be very useful that a person fit for the 
Judicial office of a Coroner, and of the Ministerial office of a 
Sheriff (both of which the Coroner is competent to perform) 
should be appointed to perform those offices, and this person under 
the denomination of a Coroner might appoint a Provost or Goale 
and other subordinate officers, Ww conduct the Coroner 
decid ‘be “eget msible, as the Sheriff of Calcutta, or the 
Nazir is in the Zi come im snared ~ subordinate “ogre 
. Pelee of Prince .. Lt @ppears that for some time past thé 
Fe Bt tgs Europear wristrate of Prince of Wales 
Island, has been at the head ofa department 
of Police, in which he has been assisted by the before described 
Captains of the Chinese, Malays and Chooliars, by the Provost 
refs icy areafe pd moyeg my pecler ep e= 
the duty Captain of a class to Register of the births 
and si Bic of all. those of their class who are resident on the 
island and to report all new arrivals of people of their class, to 
ascertain how many of their class are house-keepers, and to report 
the exact number of their family and the names of all strang 

who should lodge for a night or longer at their houses, to regu. 

all assessments upon their class and all their civil and religious 
rites, ceremonies and public exhibitions, and in the performance of 
these duties they have been assisted by writers, and others paid. by 
the Government. The reports of these Captains have been copied 
By wats ee PY of Government in the office of the Magistrate 
and filed there of record. 43.04 # 

As ventative justice upon every principle of reason, | 
benanty ind sient acter. isbn ble in all respects to punish- 
ing justice, too much care cannot be taken in establishing an active 
‘an efficient Police at Prince of Wales Island to prevent the 
commission of crimes; and as preventative justice operates chiefly 
in deterring men from the commission of crimes through a steadfust 
belicf that if committed they will mot escape detection and 

ishment whatever lessens this belief, therefore should if possible 
2 removed. 

Now at Prince of Wales Island the facility with which a person 
after the commission of a crime may escape its punishment by 
crossing the narrow channel which divides it from the Malay 
Peninsula, must unavoidably lessen the belief of inevitable punish. 
ment following the commission of a crime, and the Police cannot 
more effectually administer to the end of justice than by rendering 
it very difficult for any person to cross that channel, without 

ermission from the Magistrate or his subordinate officers of Police. 
In another point of view, this matter is of great consequence if 
banishment 1s to make a part of the punishment in the criminal 
code of that island, for itis equally necessary to the certainty of 
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punishment that a man banished the island should not have ready 
means of clandestinely returning, a8 it is important, if he has 
committed a crime that he should not have the means of absconding 
to avoid its punishment. In England to prevent such return the 
legislature has had recourse to the severity of pentose and has 
made it capital to be found in England before the time has expired 
for which the culprit was transported. The commission of this 
crime of returning from banishment is however by nature much 
more guarded — in England, than it can be at Prince of 
Wales Island. The distance of Botany Bay from England seems 
in itself almost an insuperable difficulty, to the return of a poor 
convict, and if it is a just principle of criminal jurisdiction that 
ares paar of equal malignity, those should be most severely 
punished, which cannot be so easily ante against as others, the 
punishment of returning to Prince of Wales Island before the time 
of banishment was expired, should be capital, but on the contrary 
there is reason to suspect that it has hitherto escaped any kind of 
punishment whatever at Prince of Wales Island. Some regulation 
is pevenly, torre on this subject to render the means of 
escaping from the island, or of returning there from banishmant, 
equally difficult for offenders to accomplish, guard boats appear 
requisite to effect this desireable end. The crime of perjury at 
Prince of Wales Island appears to be very commonly committed 
by the Malays* and it has occurred to me that some measures of 
prevention might be taken to restrain this vice and if we can 
determine from its commission, shag a steadfast belief that it 
will not only be punished by the deity, but also by the rap. ee 
we shall render the greatest assistance to the laws and to the ends 
of justice—so far however from any lations being put in 
practice at Prince of Wales Island with this view, the crime seems 
to have been committed there with perfect impunity and owing to 
the following causes. In their own country among the Malays a 
ake 3 custom of giving evidence seems to have prevailed and 
which no doubt among them has greatly contributed to the 
commission of perjury by making it a crime of difficult proof and 
detection. It should seem that in their cowrts (if this term can 
with propriety be applied to such barbarous assemblies) evidence 
i6 not given on both sides of the question. The witness (for either 
the accusation or the defence) who is to establish a tact is told 
before the judge what fact he is to prove and if he chuses to 
confirm this fact by his oath, and if the party interested also 
deposes to this fact, it is then legally established in proof and no 
evidence is admitted to encounter this proof, nor is any cross 
examination allowed. But the great cause of the frequent occur- 
rence of perjury among them will be found in the impunity with 
? But after experience proved that this crime was itte 
other classes ofa more ctvineed eort. Satna Sane am 
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which it is socio it sheng contra-y to their customs ever to 
attach any inf cost Baloo the os cognizance of which according 
to their preju loos te to the deity, and is not 
a ee of soeiconace fore any human tribunal, 
to the commission of perjury by the Chinese 
Sioants the Island, the Chinese language it is said does not 
contain a single word synonimous to those which in other languages 
open the existence or attributes of God. Their morals hinge 
oy the doctrine of nature and reason aa taught by Confucius, 
the form of their oath is to place a China plate on the head of 
Tey witness who imprecates evil on himself if he speaks an untruth. 
They appear to be little infected with superstition; therefore as 
religious awe will conduce nothing to check this vice of perjury 
chenid the Chinese, it is the more necessary that human laws 
resefponsz it severely when detected, indeed it has been observed 
ple “ Le baton est le souverain de la Chine” and it 
nlp be well applied if it could extract truth from a Chinese. 
The measures that might be taken to prevent the commission of 
perjury among either the Chinese and alays as well as the other 
classes, seem to be these. First to discover (for it does not appear 
to be yet discovered) that mode of affirming solemnly to a fact 
which in the minds of the witnesses of each class of the inhabitants 
of the island would be obligatory on their consciences and 
werfully on their eo and superstition. 
should be admini with great ceremon “A 
scletite, aaa the mind of the witness should if possible 
impressed with awe," and lastly, certainty of punishment palling 
more powerfully to prevent the commission of crimes than severity, 
it should be the invariable practice never to pardon the commission 
of this crime. .A regulation is requisite to | olare the penalty snd 
punishment attendant on a conviction oil a 
The crime of murder at Prince of ales Island has been very 
often committed by the Malays. The punishment of this crime 
among themselves in their own countries is by fine similar to the 
Saxon “ Weregild,” “ Des amendes sp se partagent entre la 
offensee ou ses heritiers et Magistrat, sont l’unique 
ce beaten du mentre.” Neither the certainty nor the severity of 
been made t therefore have operated so much as they might As 
made to have done among these | mn to prevent the com- 
n of this crime. At Prince os Taal the, Malays 
do sot immediately on their sa hy hig acquire better habits. 
It is indispensibly necessary therefore, with a view to prevent the 
commission of murder, that no Malays on the Island should be 


© The summary mode of administering an viene ed a resco England 
ey a Pay Haas comatare pata rey 
that excuse : reas hilaee Sods, he gx peel —< ‘the 

fatal ts of perjury. 
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allowed to wear or eo creeses or any kind of offensive 
weapons; and those who are house-keepers, if they are permitted 
to possess defensive arms, (which scarce seem necessary) should 
register these with the Captain of their class, and be responsible 
that they were not used by any one for other p - The sale 
of Opium (which drug by its peculiar qualities has been thought 
conducive to the commission of this crime by those Malays whe 
use it to excess) should be strictly regulated and if a murder is 
committed by persons unknown, the house-holders of the district 
where the body was found, or if it should appear that the body 
had been removed out of the district where the murder was com- 
mitted, should be heavily amare, each pea Te ing obliged 
lo pay in proportion to bis property, of whic : agistrate 
should be the Judee and the fete be paid into the Company's 


Treasury. 

The island being divided into districts the inhabitants should be 
classed under an officer of Police and each householder should be 
the security for the behaviour of all and every one of his class who 
were householders, unless the class repudiated for cause an 
householder from this class, and if the cause of the objection of the 
class to such particular householder, after hearing both parties was 
established before the Magistrate unless such householder was a 
land-owner or could give security for his good behaviour, he 
should not be permitted to remain on the island but should be 
sent away by the Lieutenant Governor on a representation being 
made to him by the Magistrate for that purpose. 

The criminal cases ofa slighter d , such as trifling thefts, 
riots, drunken excesses, misconduct of servants to their masters, 
deceits practised by the bazar tradesmen, cheating &c. &c., an 
immediate punishment being requisite, it would not be fit to refer 
the decision of such matters to the Criminal Court. The Magis- 
trate might be entrusted with this duty and the plain and easy 
prsceetioes before Justices of Peace would be his model. The 

cagistrats might for the commission of such offences, be empow- 
ered to inflict emall pecuniary mulcts to be paid into the aay ce 
Treasury, and corporal punishment by sitting in the stocks, 
flagellation and imprisonment with hard labour for the service of 
the Company, for a small period of time. The ings 
before the Magistrate necessarily must be summary. wever it 
should be always made a rule to summon a party accused before he 
is condemned. If he absconds prior to being summoned the Magis- 
trate ‘aa seize his effects to enforce appearance, but should not in 
criminal cases proceed to condemnation, or even trial. After 
& summons however has been served, of which service the Magis- 
trate should take evidence on oath, although the party did not 
appear, the Magi might go on to examine the witnesses 
upon oath, and to acquit or condemn according to the evidence. 

vw conviction should always be made in writing and filed in the 
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office of the Magistrate, 7 apon conviction the M ate should 
have power to issue his Warrant to apprehend convicted 
offender in cases where corporal punish mick to be his punish- 
nes and in cases where a penalty is to be levied, to issue his warrant 

to levy foode ty by distress and sale of the moveable property 
f the offi unless he voluntarily pay the penalty nijedae 


bint him have endeavoured to render the foregoi observations as 
fitting, as my abilities Leste to meet the eye of the most Noble 
the Governor-General, and I cheerfully submit them though not 
confidently, trusting in the ind which will be shewn to him 
who endeavours to deserve well, although he may fail in the end 


es (Signed) John Dickens 
Judge and Magistrate of the Settlement 


of Prince of Wales Island. 
Calculta, lst October, 1800. 


C. R. Crommelin Esqre. Secretary to the Sa in the 
me lic Department, 
ir, 


uest that you will be sia peegggepeerrecent 
the =a oble the Goreme toon ea am, with great 
consideration and respect, 


cig igned ) John ‘Dicken: 
Judge and —— of the Settlement of 

Prince of Wales Island. 
Calcutta, 22nd Jany, 1801, 


Since I lead tho thee katate of submitting to the consideration of 
the most Noble the Governor-General i in Council tcaee ¢ Sead rows 
written with a view to the of certain 
reirbbeseog Merviae in setae for - administration of C rte 

riminal Jurisprudence at Prince ao: island, I find that I 
had been misinformed as to the fact that Prince of Wales Island 
when ceded to the Company was without any permanent Inhabi- 
tants. 

It is therefore that very respectfully I now venture to submit to 

consideration of the most loble the Governor Gi some 
further observations grounded on the circumstances that Prince of 
Wales's Island, peoaragrray rare iced at Uaeaelle was ceded 


by the Quedah Rajah to Me Pay pamarl ees we 
reof' was taken by him for the - aha eet 
By virtue of that ens iovers ty and ion of the 


island was transferred from the former overeign and under their 
charters, confirmed by Parliament, became vested in the East 
India Company. 
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But the Governor-General in Council as the representative of 
Sees of tat se hoveuiaey cat a reser sd gentioelict by 
possession o and dominion iu 
that 33 Geo: 3, Cha sisg Eb, Bent: 4D be ie eaipcenied to dinar, 
Mekal emt andar the Civil Governments established or to be 
established within the limits of the Contr exclusive trade. 

If Prince of Wales Island when to Mr Light as aforesaid 
bed ot os op eter ai ig ubewabebr-es essions secured to 

pany by charter by Parliament, in 
Po ager ed Bemepammsam done J ts focus Bor toa 
subject the sovereignty and dominion of the island would 
have been transferred to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It would have become a distinct thou h dependant dominion of the 
Crown, subject to the control of Par t but not bound by any 
Act of Parliament unlesa Sel the Kineton on and as it would 
not have been an} the of England, so the 
common Law of pense would not at Prince of Wales 
Island have had id any indi authority. 
aon the rights > prerogen vez, and privileges, which under other 
cumstances would by the transfer of the Sovereignty of Prince 
of Wales Island have been vested in the political cay ia 
the king (had they not been ted to the East India Compan 
by charter confirmed by Parliament) are now and foe's thnk wae 
to come vested in the Company, but the exercise of these rights, 
peters and privileges by statute belongs alone to the 

Governor-General . Council as the legal representative of the 
aay pt Compan 

A with rosnoel tothe tiatare Gf ‘this ights, prerogatives and 
privileges, “a aptone express and high : x Ms 

tar utting aside the Com irackatie as I have before men- 

the sovereignty of ime Boe Wales Island when ceded 
wont have been transferred the Crown, and if it then had 

: laws of its own, thene would remain in force till they 
were changed by the king. Seapisim. Banca vc wp eobnr ta ent 
rence of Parliament, under such circumstances would have had 
“8 al right to alter the old laws and to introduce new 
Guaake a7 agg spe a sav i jon oral ef 

Our BO. arguments | raul ai 
different times, thus delivered the seantncen Fed bent of the 
Court of King’s Bench. te ree ate eee 
“without the concurrence of Parliament has ® power to alte 
“the old and ay a new laws in a conquere ees 
“ this legislation bei subordinate to his own authorit 
“ Parliament” @ ond Blaakatons in his Commentaries observes bat 
in conquered or ceded Countries that have already laws of their 
own the | may indeed alter and change those laws but till 
he does y change them the laws of the Country remain.” 

What under other circumstances would have been the rights, 
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powers andl privileges of the King, under the existing circum- 

stance of the King’s grant confirmed by Parliament, are the rights, 

pores and privileges of the Governor-General in Council. 
he right therefore of the Governor-General in Council to legislate 

for Prince of Wales Island is too clear to be controverted. 

And it is equally clear that all such laws as shall be enacted by 
the Governor-General in Council for the Government of Prince of 
Wales's Island will be binding on all the Inhabitants indiscrimi- 
nately. British subjects as such cannot claim any exemption from 
the obligation to obey those laws. In the before mentioned case 
of the Island of Grenada, the getgornent of the Court was thus 
given. “ The Laws and Legislative Government equally affects 
“all persons and all property within its limits and is the rule of 
“decision for all questions that arise there; whoever purchases or 
“‘suea there, puts himself under the law of the place, thus an 
“‘ Englishman at Minorca, the Isle of Man, or the plantations has 
“no privilege distinct from the natives.” 

as Prince of Wales Island however there is seizes one 

rivilege given to British subjects by Statute, namely the privilege 
of being tried by a jury befune elther of the King’s Courts of Record 
at Bombay, Madras or Fort William, when accused of committing 
any crimes or misdemeanors, within the limits of the Company's 
exclusive Trade, and hence it may be inferred that British subjects 
thus accused cannot legally be tried before any other Courts of 
India. But this enactment by statute must be considered only as 
an exception, pro tanto, and then like other exceptions it proves 
the genes rule, namely that in all other cases, British subjects, 
whether English, Irish, or Scotchmen born, are with all the rest 
of the Inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island amenable to the 
laws and Courts of Justice there established. 

T understood that it has been proposed to the Governor-General 
in Council to take Bonds from British subjects residing at Prince 
of Wales Island in a penal gum conditioned for their submission 
to the decisions of the civil Courts of Justice there to be establish- 
ed. I cannot Soa avoid the ag eo erree sre ayaa oa 
appears to me not only unnecessary, but der ry to the dignit 
of the Governor-General and to the eae " Justice. oi 
| (Sd) John Dickens, 
Judge and Magistrate of the Settlement of 


Prince of Wales Island. 
Calcutta, 22nd January, 1801. 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS, 
By J. R. Looay., 
LANGUAGE." 
Chap 1. 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE INDO-PACIFIC LANGUAGES, 
Sec. I. PHowo.oar. 


onology. The insular lan nguages P present similar 
contrast serge oh and soft phonologies to those that are found in 

iy" cousdarable region in other parts of the world. But their 
crivailing character is vocalic, harmonic, and flowing. This is 





. emg aia Note. As the pohbiication of the various sections of my review 
t 


of the ethnology of the Imlo-Pacific islands must secessarily occupy a considerable 
period, I thought it advisable to proceed at the same time with the separate notices 
of each tribe. After some trials I found it would be impossible to convey a clear 


ce of tha otheclagtc veealte afforded by the languages of particular tribes, without 
the constant repetition of references "0 the salen chareberlaticn of the insular 
s. In order to avoid this I propose to take a rapid review of all the 

of Oceania, and to compare their leading traits with those of 
around the eastern Ocean. I hope to be enabled at some 





other of language 
ature feria fru ore compe plete view. 

te bese ae aig A brief sketeh of the general 
PP la Bare soe veo. This might perbaps have 
been advantageonsly en but it has appes bo me sulficlent for 
— It would be ty without undesirable aplication, to give a ier 
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fully developed in the middle lan a of the region, those of 
Eastern Indonesia, in most of which the proportion of consonantal 
is £0 


finals is small, and in some of which the vocalic tendency is so great 
that all final consonants are peoied. The pees | 


influenced the eo heck of Melanesia and 


Polynesian hes not oaly, like some of the E. Indonesian, lost 


maintaining the distinctix s : : 
phonetic eh ments are reduced to a smaller number than in any 
other known language. In N. E. and W. Indonesia the vocalic 
phonology is accompanied by a greater love for consonants and a 
tendency to nasal terminals. In the ruder dialects it becomes 
harsh, without entirely losing the vocalic tendency; strong nasal 
and guttural sounds abound; and the pronunciation, instead of 
being pure and distinct, is smothered and intonated. The pronun- 
ciation of some of the more cultivated languages of the West ts 
open and 5 eye retaining however a considerable ny Set 
intonation; that of many of the East Indonesian tongues is highly 
rythmical and harmonious; while the Australian is extremely 
hurried and abrupt. 

The Melanesian languages in general partake of the prevalent 
insular phonology. The western New Guinea, the Australian, 
Tasmanian and New Caledonian are in general highly vocalic, the 
Tasmanian and some of the Australian being purely vocalic in 
their finals, But some languages in the Melanesian region, parti- 
cul arl those of . Australia and Torres Strait, have pee 
a hi ghly consonantal phonology, possessing some compounds wht 

. wakceown in I onesia. Tn Micronesia the prevalent phono- 








The insular intonations have not the complexity, and variety 
which distinguish those of the Chinese and Ultraindian phonolo- 


I _— each language has a prevaili + tone which is 
comseienn no phonetic value. There are, however, some 


paper of all the authorities from which I have derived any data, presents, I believe, 
"y es ee ee ee been made to this 


: 
= 
i; 
Joes 
: 
i 
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exceptions. The substitution of the abrupt tone for & is common 
in the West, and the same tone forms a principal characteristic of 
Polynesian phonology. 

It results from the vocalic tendency of the Oceanic languages, 
that the powerfully articulated and complex consonantal sounds 
of archaic times, still preserved to a considerable extent in 
N. and N. E. Asia, in the uncultivated Tibetan dialecta, in 
S. India and 8. Africa, in Rakhoing and some of the ruder er 8 
ages of N.W. Ultraindia, and, in a leas degree, by the ruder trib 
ana the more southerly portions of the W. mountain chain into 
the Malay Peninsula, have become softened by gecting, abrading 
or vocalising the consonants, In the middle of the Oceanic region 
however there are remnants of a highly consonantal honology with 
Tamulian and Hottentot traits. though this archaic phonology 
appears to be now chiefly confined to N. Australia, it probab 

wevailed in Melanesia before the vocalic influence of. the E. 

ndonesian began to operate in that region. In N. E. Indonesia 
and Micronesia also some allied consonantal phonologies are 
preserved, and this, combined with other reasons, leada to the 
een that the oldest Oceanic phonologies were highly conso- 
_ The variations in the phonetic character of lan es which 
have so much in common are perhaps best illustrated d by the termi- 
nals.” Those of Polynesian, it has been already remarked, are 
purely vocalic. In E. Indonesian this is the case with the lang- 
mae of Gorontalo in Celebes, Ende in the 8. Chain, Saparua 
and Halmahera in the Moluceas; the others have a small propor- 
tion of consonantal endings, e. g. in Celebes, Kaili about 5 per cent, 
Buol about 7, Parigi and Tojo 10, Mandhar, Mangkasar and 
Bugis 25, Buton 5; in the §. chain Tenimber 16, Letti 10, Savo 3, 
Sumba 14, Bima 5; the others exceed the hichest Celebesian ratio, 
Kissa 40, Timor 38, W. Timor 4, Belo Roti 37, Solor 36. 
Th mese gives 16 for one dialect and 28 for another. JA few 
W. Indonesian languages have the E. Indonesian phonology in a 
much larger measure than the others. This is the case with some 
of the languages of the islanls to the W. of Sumatra. That of 


* It ten ee ally pass from consonantal to vocalic 
terminals. Hence we sometimes dd that allied languages, spoken by nljacns 
Lee nine elnnle, era enetances of this are aifiorded in those parts of 
Asiinesia in whi I 


z 


rer ponenent having become vocalic frou 
r til cogrom | a consonanial tendency, the 
words in the Wand § . E. Indonesian | guages 
Gambers are too small, but they are auffici ant 
languages. More cxuct phonetic results will 
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Nias has only about 9 per cent of consonants and that of Tilanjang. 
(Engano) about 5. The Daya’ tribe who occupy the river Sundo 
in the 8. W. of Borneo have 31 per cent of final consonants, and 
it is remarkable that amongst these d and g occur, thus presenting 
a combination of N. E. and E. Indonesian phonology. | 

In W. Indonesian the final vowels and consonants are in general 
in about ee ee e. g. the consonants are in Malay about 
65 per cent, Batta 57, Achin, Lampong, Javan, Sundan, Balt 
50 per aig Komring, Bawean, Ngaju about 40, In the N. E. 
Indonesian the proportions are nearly the same as in W. Indone- 
sian or about 50 per cent. But some dialects of the Formosan 
appear to be more consonantal than any other Indonesian language, 
having as much es 70. 

The W. Micronesian lan. are in general as consonantal as 
the N. E. Indonesian. Tobi has about 50, and Pelew 66 per 
cent; the Marian and the Caroline are probably similor to the 
latter. The E. Micronesian present in Mille Cas) a language 
still more consonantal, for it has 70 per cent of final consonants, a 
ratio only found elsewhere in Formoea and Torres Strait The 
Tarawan, near Polynesian, has only 13 per cent. The Melanesian 
languages vary from a consonantalism greater than that of W. and 
W.E. Indonesia, to a vocalicism as great as that of the most vocalic 
of the E. Indonesian dialects. New Caledonian has about 20 p 
cent of terminal consonants of a W. Indonesian character. The 
Tasmanian and §. Australian languages in the 8. and the Limba 
Apin in the N. W. are purely vocalic. The western, eastern, 
middle and a few of the northern languages of Australia are voca- 
lic, but most have a proportion of consonantal terminals nearly the 
same as the W. ndonaitan. In the E. and 5. W. languages the 
vocalic tendency is very decided, for although the proportion of 
terminal consonants is large in several of the dialects, the con- 
sonants are few and all of the most vocalic kind,—the nasals » and 
ag and the liquids / and r, e.g. Wiradurai 63 (mn 23, ag 20, 1 14, 
r 6) Kamilarai 39 (n 16, ng 17, 16). The western languages are 
more consonantal. The 8. W. Australian has the same variety of 


terminals as the W. Indonesian with the sae of a, the 
nasals and liquids pipers This trait, with the possession 


of j as a substitute for s, both wanting in E. Australia, 
connects the S. W. with the N. W. Aarakeld dialects, and 
leads to the inference that the intermediate western languages will 
be found to have similar characteristics. The northern 4 
present remarkable contrasts, but the prevailing character is a 
much higher consonantal development, and af ak proportion 
of terminal consonants, than the more southern languages possess. 
In the N. W. dialects the consonantal terminals vary from 65 to 
50 per cent, while one at least is purely vocalic. The N. E. 
languages, have the eastern phonology as far N. at least 
Endeavour River. 


E 
rita] 
The dialects of the Torres Strait islands are 
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highly consonantal, having about 70 per cent of final consonants. 
They are distinguished from all the Australian languages by their 
possession of sibilants. The N. W. languages however are phone- 
tically allied to them. The western New Guinea are 
in general E. Indonesian in their phonology. Utanatan bes 4 
per cent, Lobo 14 per cent and Waigiu 9 per cent of final 
consonants. ‘These languages are chiefly insular. That of Point 
Dory is highly consonantal, having about 65 per cent of final 
consonants, and it may be inferred that this represents the archaic 

honology of New Guinea better than the dialects that have 
becouse vocalized at the line of contact with E. Indonesian. 

The most common consonantal finals are the nasals n and ng ; 
¢ ranks next; then s andr; the others are comparatively rare. 
ag and nare in nearly equal proportions in most of the W. Indo- 
nesian languap cad otk tail form from 20 to 30 per cent or 
about Se of all the consonantal finals. In the more conso- 
nantal of the E. Indonesian there is about 20 per cent of nasals, 
but it is remarkable that while the Mangkasar and Bugis affect the 
more sonant and musical ag, the Eastern and Southern languages 
wee the pare a go ea i be ag. In the cong eng 
tralian languages the nasals are in larger proportion in W. 
Indonesian, wae having upwards of 40 per cent. In the Torres 
Strait dialects they are almost pares The Micronesian vary, 
Tobi having only 5 per cent and ille 28 of which » forms 
93, The final ag of W. Indonesia becomes An in several of the 
Borneon ainteoty, ene is sometimes replaced by g in the N. E. 
Indonesian. In Kayan kn is also initial. K is a frequent termi- 
nal in several of the W. and N. E. Indonesian such as Batta, 
Malay, Pontiana, Tagalo, in some of the E. Indonesian, such as 
Roti, Timor, Belo, Kissa, and in the more consonantal Melanesian 
and Micronesian languages,—S. W. and N. E. Australian, Torres 
Strait, Tobi, Pelew, lle. is aleo common in most of these lan- 
guages, and the majority of the W. Indonesian, unlike the E. Indo- 
nesian, affect it in preference to k. D does not occur in Indonesian 
save in some rare instances in enor k Sandol and N. E. Indonesian. 
It forms 2 to 8 per cent in Torres Strait, N.E. and 5.W. Australian 
and 1 per cent in Mille. In W. Indonesian g occurs very rarely and 
in a few aages. In N. E. Indonesian it is more common, 

ing in Formosan to 14 per cent. In E. Indonesia and 
Australia it does not occur. In the Torres Strait dialects it is as 
common as in most of the N. E. Indonesian. In the Micronesian 
languages, which have so much phonetic affinity both to the N. 
E. Indonesian and Torres Strait, it appears to be rare. The 
ee r and 7 are not common finals in W. Indonesian, but in 
Malay, Javan and a few others, and in the N. E. Indonesian, they 
form about 8 per cent. In W. Indonesian r predominates and in 
N. E. Indonesian and Micronesian /. In most of the E. Indonesian 
these liquids are rare, but in some, such as Ceramese and Kissa, r 
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forms about 8 per cent, which is the highest W. Indonesian ratio. 
In the Australian oa ya and Jare the most common terminals 
next to the nasals, anc ed are the only other consonantal ones 
in some of the E. Australian. L predominates in the latter and in 
N. W. Australian, and r in S. W. Australian, as it does in the 
Torres Strait dialects also,—e.g. Wiradurai 114,76; Kamilarai / 6; 
S.W. Australian r 19, 21; Cape York r 11,25; Murray I. r 16, t 
®, The sibilant s forms about 6 cent in W. Indonesia, but 
in some languages it is only from 2 to 4, which is also the N. E. 
Indonesian caet Several girs - cop at key oe 
per centage as the majority he W. Indonesian, Roti 
ne high oe 22. a others it is rare or wanting. In the Torres 
Strait dialects s is more frequent than in W. Indonesia or 7 to 11] 
ver cent. Two W. Micronesian languages, Tobi and Pelew, give 
$and 7 percent. Of the labials, m is the most common terminal. 
It forms 2 to 4 per cent in W. and N. E. Indonesia, 1 to 2 in E. 
Indonesia, 1 in S. W. Australian. In Torres Strait and Micro- 
nesian it is much more common,—Murray I. with Erub and Maier 
10, Tobi 15, Pelew 7, Mille6. The labials 6 and p are from 
4d to 2 per cent in W. Indonesia, b being generally jd. In some 
of the E. Indonesian they are in about the same proportions, but 
in most, labial finals are wanting. F and v, take the place of p, b 
in some. In the Torres Strait dialects 6, p form about 12 per cent, 
in Micronesia Gto 9. In Tobi d, p,v, and foccur. Pelew has a 
terminal sound written th which appears to be a peculiar pronun- 
ciation of ¢. It thus appears that the large proportion of labial 
terminals is a peculiar bond between the Torres Strait and 
Micronesian languages. The compound terminal aj, ¢j is also 
common to these groups and to N, W. and 8. W. Australian. 

The only simple sounds that are wanting in the majority of the 
languages are the labials f, v, and the sonant sibilant z. F and 
v are found in some of the E. and N. E. Indonesian, N. Borneon, 
in Polynesian, and in some of the Micronesian languages, and = 
oceurs as a pure sound in Formosan, Tobi, Banabe and Rarotongan, 
and enters into the compounds of some the Torres Strait dialects. 
The distinction between dental and palatal is fully established in some 
of the W. Indonesian languages, but it has only a local prevalence. 
In other respects the W. Indonesian phonology is well developed. 
The N. E. Incionesian wants the strong r, sed, sft substitutes g 
for it. The E. Indonesian, on the contrary, has a decided tendency to 
rin many of its languages. In several the aspirate is wanting, but 
others affect it in preference to the sibilant. G and ch, are 
absent in some. Polynesian, as I have before remarked, confounds 
the surds and sonants. 

Australian and New Caledonian are egg a by the want 
of s, which is possessed by other Melanesian alliances, The allied 
kh, appears to-be absent in Australian although found in N. 
Cabiciian: S appears to be wanting in Mille (th is probably 
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substituted for it) and Tarawan. The latter is a remarkable 
combination of Polynesian and Micronesian phonologies, the 
former predominating. With a great deficiency or want of 
distinctness in ils elements and a pronenesa to vocalise its finals, 
it possesses consonantal combinations and is very guttural. Most 
of the Melanesian languages and that of Mille affect the vibratory 
r, and, os we shall see, frequently combine it with other consonants. 

ome of the N. W. Australian dialects have a cluck like that of 

The junctions of consonants are chiefly of the labial m with other 
labials, and of the liquids J, r, », and the sibilant, with other 
consonants, The former are rare in W. Indonesia, but common 
in some of the E. Indonesian languages, Formosan, Viti &c. 
The liquid combinations are found in the greatest number and 
variety in Melanesia and Micronesia. In W. and N. E. Indo- 
nesia they occur in most languages, but are rare in E. Indonesia. 
In Micronesia nt, mr, mr Tarawa; rt, dr, rn, rh, rht, dj, th, 
Mille ; dr, rt, tb Pelew ; in Melanesia nr, ndr, nd, mb Viti; br, ts, 
ke. Malicollo; kn, nk, nt, nd, New Caledonia; rt, rh, th, lt, dl 
ri, rnd, rp, tp, kc, Australian ; rh, rt, rs, rb, pr, lh, Al, nt, sm, 
dm, mh, ph, zh, dz, tz, rz, &c. Torres Strait; mp, np, nt, pr, kr, 
rb, mbr, st, nts Waigiu. | 

Combinations of more than two vowels, and reduplications of the 
same yowel, are very rarein all save the moat emasculated 
uages. They are common in Polynesian and occur sie ere in 
some of the southern languages of E. Indonesia. In W. and N. 
E. Indonesia au, ao, ai, ia, iu, io, o@, eu, wa, of, are found. 

The permutations of sounds are numerous in the different lang- 
uages, and allied sounds often replace each other in the same 
language. There is much dialectic variation in vowels, and taking 
the phonology as a whole, little ethnic weight can be given to 
them. .A, o, ¢ and w are constantly interchanged. J alone has 
considerable individuality, so that we might almost say there are 
essentially two vowels, : broad and oe The oe 
changes are seldom purely organic. y are more often organic 
and Gaieilio OF pansh scouelle. : The organic depend on a slig t 
change in the articulation, or in the articulative energy, in the 
muscular action and the strength of the breathing, by which a 
sonant becomes a surd of the game class, or a surd or a sonant of 
one organic class is substituted for a surd or a sonant of another, 
e.g. A fort. The acoustic changes are dependent on the kind of 
harmony which characterises each language, and to the laws of 
which every exotic word is subjected before it is incorporated, It 
may have a surd ora sonant, a broad and open or a liquid, tenden- 
eh a love of the most simple sounds, or a predeliction for some of 
the many kinds of compound ones, such as guttural, sn 
sibilant, liquid &e. It may delight in the harmony of resemblance 
or in the harmony of contrast, and may exhibit the first in the 
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repetition of the same or the reflection ofan allied sound. The 
following are the most common interchanges of the elements of 
sounds in the insular languages. He, gy hi ts kya Ag ors 
y; chy, hy j3 5,05 jai 4 t; dr, l nz nm, tn; Lm, nm, ag; 
Fr ®, py byw, mz ag, kn, g. The aspirate and liquids A,r, , |, 
‘are easily substituted for most other consonants. 

The followin examples will shew the glossarial effect of the 
variable teats Bly The form first given is the nearest to that 
which each word had when introduced into Indonesia from Mada- 
gascar, India &c. : 

Moon,—Aru fulan, Timor funan, Lobo furan, Solor wulan, 
Ceram wulana, Savo weru, W. and N. E. Indonesian (most 
languages) dulan, Tringanu bulaxg, Achin bluan, Roti bulak, 
Kaili bula, Kandayan boran, Batan bughan, Tilanjang buda> 
Utanata wran, Magindanau wlan, Bima wra, Bugis, Kissa wlang , 
Mille allang. Hor,—Polynesian fana, Buton mapane, Bima, Bajo 

ma, W. Indonesian panas, Ende, Tagalo danas, Mangkasar 
Seiae| shaping a Hone, aoe eaec ape aft, W. Indon. 
api, Bima ape, Kaili apu, Madura ox , Kayan apui, &c. &e, 
Sie Dale Landa, Bali &c, Pris oad nly ry pase tunan, 
Sumba tunand, igs mba it Pol. tungi, Kandayan tinu, Buton 
tinnua, Sassak tulu, Pampangan duluk, Dean—Indon. Pol. (ge- 
neral form) mati, Haw. maki, Paser muti, Bima made, Bilong, 
Page’, Toko matai, Ende, V. D. Land mata, Bisaya, Tagels 

i, Pelow maathey, Batta mago. Hann,—Binua kra, Achin 
phi W. Indon. Aras, meg eects Bajo hulk, bee tiras, 
ung. tirasa, Tagalo, tigas, Sulo tugas, . tras, Sunda twas, 
Sumbo tara. Hoo,-Silon , Lampong ko. Pagui, Sulu babwi, 
Iloko babue, Tajo babo, Parigi babu, Kaili bavw, Common W. 
Indon. form babi, Roti Safi, Timor fafi, Aru jfafu, Komreng, 
Bugis kc, bawi, Bima wari. LiaurxixG,—elato Tajo, i/ato San- 
dol, uhila songen se Paser, nakila Kaili, nakili Balignini, ilang 


a ila, wira Pol., hilap Batta, kilap Bin p Sambawa, 
} os, lat common W. aud Ey Indonesian Lg Sabim- 
kilak . kila Tidori, Ailato Buol, kaleat Solor, hane 






Totong, kimat Iloko, Auilat Pani, kwirlat Tagalo, huildap Pam- 
pangas, chalirit Java, hadip Bali. Ratn,—wura Ende, wran 
Mandhar, Tidori, Magind., oran Pamp., wlan Timor, Sulu, Bisa- 
yan, ee udan Roti, uda Kaili, wtha Viti, oda N. Caledonia, 
ut Tobi, Mille, wjan common W. Indon., ujang Tri ungang 
Kissa, unano Onin, ulanu Bual, wrana Ceram, ajat Landa, hwjan 
Sandol, wan Kayan, usa, wha, was Polynesian. 


Structural Phonology. The Asianesian languages have some 


structural characteristics in common, but they also present great 
contrasts. In all, words and particles are compounded and united 
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by the accent, dissyllubles prevail, Jr alte of words and 
syllables is commom, euphonic augments, elisions and permutations 
frequently accompany the junction of formative particles with 
words. On the other hand the contrasts are striking. While the 
Polynesian has little fluidity and its phonetic Brooeens are few and 
seldom exercised, the Indonesian langu: iat approach nearest 
to it in vocalic tendency, are distinguished for their phonetic 
vitality and pane: This is particularly the case with most of 
those of E. Indonesia, which are highly ‘lomerative, although 
within soni feb limits, compared . with ee pig which _ m 
power in this respect coeqnual apparently with that of suspendin 
the breathing. The N. E. and the W. Tedpabeai have iuowbat 
more phonetic power thar. the Polynesian, but are greatly inferior 
to the E. Indonesian. On the other hand, the combinations of 
formative prefixes are carried to an extraordinary extent in N. E. 
Indonesian, while the E. Indonesian formatives are few and simple. 
Euphony is a distinguishing quality of the phonetic structure 

of the Oceanic languages, and that itis an archaic and fundamental 
one is proved by the extent to which it prevails in the formation 
of roots. It is true that comparative analysis can resolve a large 
number of words into still more rudimental monosyllabic elements, 
and that many monosyllables exist, but the structural basis of the 
insular phonology, as a distinct development, is harmonic, vocalic 
and dissyllabic, The fundamental law of dissyllabic harmony has 
made biconsonantal roots of one syllable dimeyilibio by the prefix- 
ing, infixing or postfixing of vowels, and under its operation 
monoconsonantal roots have added a vowel before or after the 
consonant, according to its position, or have been reduplicated. 
The love of euphonic echo aes in ae dlp sepa which 
fre Very numerous, appears also in the purely vocalic augments, 
and fa the anidmeodaiars which take ches haa diferent cooks 
are united. To the same law may be attributed the great use that 
is made of reduplication of entire words or of single syllables as a 
structural process. By this means plurality, intensity, repetition, 
and reciprocity are very generally anes In the junction of 
seodd to gins ciel to Ont aimet enivenel saybeaic principle gonely eet 
express indefinite multiplication of substantives in number and quantity, of quall- 
tives in degree, and of verbs in repetition, combination or intensity of 

a pression of pi y of numer, In the Malay, and in the 
Javan &e. occasionally, a substantive becomes epiel red | 
fndefiltely. plural rather Ce than degular, the reduplisation aol iors mata sperific dare 
Seat xpeniien ok jaorant . In moat of the Polynesian roages, us in the Vitian 
and Javan, the substantive may be plural sab athe pce “dea ecg ora 
first apparently) of the adjective, or of the en te lau wele, 
large tree, lau utetele trees; Har. maki sick, maki maki sick persons. Jar. 
Reseh pots large bouts, At gede gede large houses. 

& Asan expression of tafensily in qualitives. 
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particles with words, the changes are always euphonic. Thus the 
prefix men, in the W. and N. E. Indonesian languages, becomes 
mem, meng, me according to the initial of the word, and when the 
initial is a surd it is elided. Other illustrations may be seen in the 
various forms of the Polynesian passive particles, the 8. E. Aus- 
tralian directives, dc 





Sec. 2. [nzo.oer. 


All the Asianesian languages are crude, and all have formative 
particles, prefixual and mradieenal The general character of the 
ideology is similar to that of the Fino-Japanese, Archaic Indian 
and African, that is to all those languages which have phonetic 
combination without decided flexion. The differences are 

and are chiefly connected with the diffvrent degrees of phonetic 
power and activity which have been traced in the preceding 
section. There are others resulting from the collocation of words, 
from number and ibaa of relational particles, the mode uf using 
and the capacity of combining them &e. 

The more important of the characters common to all the groups 
may be briefly stated as follows,—crudeness, most words being 
capable of a substantival, adjectival, verbal, or adverbial use; 
prefixual and post fixual formatives, active, neuter, passive, qualitive, 
substantival, personative &c.; absence of flexion to distinguish 
number, gender, person, time, mood, &c.; general want of formative 
particles to ra ss number, gender, and time; and the want of 
union between the pronoun and verb, The principal exceptions 
are the flexional indication of time in the N. Sacncsteban: and the 
union of the pronoun and verb in several of the E. Indonesian 

Pot. the superlative degree is formed lication of the qualitive 

Vit, ih. ales relaplication ofthe adverb lu tara sara vers p very great. 






Fi eatecgiy ative d " ao pressed, duwwer duwerrr 
e. aon expression wp action. 

Pot. | » te Bit fee uch. N. 2. kai, to eat; koko 

oeat much. i bite, kati katito bite much. How. lowe to take ; low 

requency, continucnce or ian nce 

| vetily of action tn iteslf, and in reintion 

gh ae ie og PO uently. Har. hati to bite kati kati 
bite often; Tak. amaha to split, ama 


pero ay is bs amahama ho apllt rensstedly, Hane. lala 
a rut ) ey were 





descend together. Tah. pron ticd wets. s beg tis teed fis gpa! 

Jae. Aambedil bedi! win So shoot 7 tals to return, belebell alveys 
aa Feaetc ns oa vel raravui they are killing one another 

Vil 3 to c ba hamba a ladder 


oily; Har. pake stone, paka 


Pot. Tong. lolo oll, lole lola: | paka stony. 
Vit. fom dirt, loa loa dirty, black : Sembu down sombu sombu steep... 
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languages. Other flexional traits occur, but they tire not numerous. 
Glossarially there is a large agreement in definitive and formative 
icles, in pronouns and numerals, and many words of every 
class may be traced in all parts of the region. The permutations 
eaused by the varying phonologies tend to disguise the extent of 
the agreement. fie 
Definitives are much used in Polynesian, in which the definite 
article occurs more frequently than in any other language in the 
world, It is found alsoin N. Indonesian. Definitives for personal 
names and pronouns oceur in both these groups, and they are 
partially used in E. and W. Indonesian for personal names. The 
common definitives are not used in the latter groups as the article, 
but largely as demonstratives. In some of the E. Indonesian and 


Australian languages they are preserved aoa prefixed syllables to 
substantives, & itive or generic particles are numerous in W, 
Indonesian, much less so in Polynesian, and rare or wanting in the 
other groups. 


The distinctions between rational and irrational, avimate and 
inanimate, male and female, are little indicated by particles. The 
chief instances are the distinct definitive articles for common and 
proper nouns in Polynesian and N. Indonesian, the definitives for 
prepee names in Australian, the masculine and feminine and the 
human definitives in some of the E. Indonesian languages, the 
masculine and feminine forms of the third personal pronoun in 
Tarawan and E. Australian, the gentilic feminine postiix in one at 
least of the Australian languages. In some languages there are 
distinct words for male and female when applied to human beings, 
and some of the E. Indonesian further distinguish in the several 
words between different classes of animals, and in the case of 
females whether they are mothers or not. Some of the substanti- 
val formatives are personative and some abstract. 

The plural number may be indicated in most of the languages 
by reduplication of the word or asyllable. In Polynesian and 
Javan the adjective is reduplicated. A plural definitive occurs in 

1. £eala appears to have been at one time a common 
ion of Polynesian. .4 plurel postfix occurs in some of the 
wan and Australian pronouns. The companionative plural defi- 
tive is a flexion of the singular in some of the N. Indonesian 
lan _ The companionative is a peculiar plural found in 
Polynesian and N. E. Indonesian. In the possessive of Polyne- 
sian the prefix of the ag a, o is simpler than that of the singular 
ta (the definitive article.) 
he pronominal system in almost every language presents various 
forms. The Australian, Polynesian and N. Indonesian are com- 
plex. The Australian has 6 forms, separate, agentive prefixual, 
ai gpa postfixual, oblique, dual and transition. Full, separate 
and contracted postfixual forms are common. A dual form 
occurs in Polynesian and N. Indonesiar as well as in Australian. 
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Inclusive and exclusive forms of the plural of the first person 
are found in opis allthe groups. The pronouns unite with nouns 
in the postfixed contracted forms in all the groups; in some of the 
ee Indonesian the postfixes are quasi flexional, the full forms being 
also preplaced. n Polynesian the agentive deter unite wi 
the time particles to a certain extent, and also with the agentive 
particles. In Vitian the pronouns are preceded by particles. In 
some members of the E. Indonesian alone is there an incorporation 
of the pronoun and verb. 
Formatives* are found in all the languages ; substantival occur 
here and attributival very generally, but in some of the 
nesian the substantive and attributive are to a certain 
sit confounded. The more minute distinctions are not thus 
universal, although some are nearly so. The passive is a very 
general formative, and it is much used. It occurs in all the 
groups, but to a small extent only in the E. Indonesian. It is 
closely allied to the transitive, the same particle being passive 
in some Polynesian dialects and transitive in others. In some 
of the Indonesian languages it is used both transitively and 
ively. Causatives occur in all the groups, but partially only 
fs the Indonesian. Transitives and intransitives prevail in the 


ll etre anche seral Resttel oes rng Ph be determined from ite pri- 
concreteness into piprdieairiartengenpare oe! be 
on one or other aapec ariportion of the waess, to the exclusion or subordina- 

tion of others. Thus take a perion (oF other subject striking an object. The rolnd 
the whole phenomenon concretely, os all language must an pram 


om. But the altention may be fixed on any part or aspect, which 
effect of subordinating every thing else for SS aia. If the arrestee i 
chiefly directed to the action, i Reink gine act gare ref to the 
action, the word under this view a pure action—form, he strikes it. This 
fs the verb, If the action be subordinated to the subject, or viewed as an attribute 
of it, the pial form la tuced j he Is straking (active) Iti atruck (passive); 
and if the | the action itself as the princip fthe 

menon, the | Tae abetioah eabatiets a] form emerges, striking (ac 
Sela giortily rae substantial form emerguthe arihing (active) the 
pally on the action without making it substantive, and that it depends upon the 
ss Bi which, by the form of expression, the act is related to the subjec whether 
it assume a aunitise Gre gente lal character. Ifthe at. 
tention be fixed entirely have a fp substantive, the striker 
(active), if on yb (passive). If other elem of the 
sang ese ! i on the place, and thus loca- 
ve substantiv } this is exhibited with moch almplicity in the 
remaining free; high sabi 
remaining free, o hi ppl ¥ in 5 o them. 

But besides the expression of rma yielded by the analysis of o 
connected with those contained in the primary concrete, or having an analogy to 
it elther real or - The particles are far more frequently used to express 

objecta thus relat than ag abstract action—names. 
As tha nomber of substanti limited, and no variations take place 
to distinguish . rect connection and the remotest association, and 
to mark the various jation that ore expressed by them, it 
is generally imposible to the of any given p will 
be on a. ) be indicated, the 
cannot be anticipated. — particles that confer and modify attribati 
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N. anil W. Inlonesian, the latter including qualitives. Reciprocal 
forms are used in these groups and in Polynesian. The Polynesian 
has an agentive partiols,. and Australian has agentive forms of 
the pronouns. Intensitives occur in Polynesian and E. Indonesian, 
and the transitives have an intensitive force in N. and W. 
Indonesian. Desiderative, distributive, habituative, multiplicative, 
complicative, and associative forms occur in Polynesian and N. 
Indonesian; and potential in Tongan and N. Indonesian. A great 
variety of other forms are produced in N. Indonesian by com- 
pounding the particles. Some of the Polynesian distinguish be- 
tween the action and the result of the action. The active agent, 
the passive object or recepient, the instrament, the place are 
indicated, but not regularly and consistently, in N. KE. and W. 
Indonesian and in some languages of Ii. Indonesia. The Australian 
distinguishes the actor, the habitual actor, the act abstractly or 
generally and particular acts, the place of the act, and the object 
or patient. The direction of the action in relation to the speaker 
is inflicated by particles in Polynesian, N. E. Indonesian and E, 
Indonesian. Traces of this are also found in W. Indoresian. 

Time is indicated by prefixes in Polynesian, flexional changes 
in the attrihutival particles in N. Indonesian, and postfixual 
compounds in Australiar. In the latter, time is minutely indicated. 
The present and future are confounded in most of the Polynesian 
and in one of the N. E. Indonesian dialects, and the same particle 
13 used for present and past in most of the latter, the present 
however, being distinguished by a reduplication ot its first syllable. 
In Polynesian the time particles are lergely united to the agentive 
pronoun or agentive particle. 

In structure there are some extensive agreements and some 
striking differences. The Australian stand apart as posipositional. 
The Polynesian and Indonesian are in most respects prepositional, 
the directives being preplaced ; the qualitive and possessive follow 
the substantive, the modal or adverb the verb, and the object is 
placed afier the subject and action. The subject is generally 
preplaced, but in Polynesian it is possessive or preceded by the 
action. In Australian the object precedes the action. When 
the agent is a pronoun, it generally precedes the action in Polyne- 
sian and follows it in N. Indonesian. In W. and E. Indonesian 
it usually precedes, but may follow it. | 

I postpone any remarks on the lexical character of the Oceanic 
languages until we enter upon glossarial comparisons. Like all 
other crude languages,—the American, Turanian, African &e,— 
they are rich in concrete, and exceedingly defective in abstract, words, 
Honorific words are used in Polynesian and Indonesian, and in 
the former, words are substituted for those that enter into the 
name of the king ke. 

- Se. 3. Recarirvsation. 
Viewing the region as a whole, we observe that it presenta 
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certain distinct systems or tendencies in its phonology, which in 
some places maintain their separate characters and in others 
operate together with different degrees of er. The most 
important is highly vocalic, harmonic and assimilative. It 
permeates the whole region; but it chiefly prevails in E. Indonesia 
and Polynesia. Its tendency to emasculation is checked in 
Indonesia by the influence of more consonantal languages. 
Isolated in Polynesia, it has degenerated. It operates largely 
on the phonology of S. and E. Australia, Tasmania and New 
Caledonia, and probably on all the Papuanesian languages between 
Australia and Polynesia. It pervades the western portion of New 
Guinca and the western islands between New Guinea and 
Australia, but is abruptly and completely stopped by a totally 
erpoen phonology in Torres Strait. It does not prevail along 

he northern and western coasts of Australia, although the vocalic 
languages of the 8. islands of E. Indonesia are near them. It 
does not prevail in Micronesia. It appears therefore to sweep 
from the line where E. Indonesia rests on the southern Indian 
Ocean, over Celebes and the Moluccas, and thence eastward and 
southward round New Guinea to Polynesia, E. Papuanesia and 
Australia. Whether it pervades New Guinea is unknown. But 
the main line of connection is evidently through New Guinea or 
along its northern coast, and not through N. Australia and Torres 
Strait. It predominates in the western ‘and eastern extremities 
of Asianesia, in Nias and Easter island, and it deeply influences 
the phonology of W. and N. E. Indonesia. 

The other systems are consonantal. One is distinguished by 
the prevalence of nasal finals, and the almost total absence of the 
final sonants dand g. It has taken possession of W. Indonesia, 
and affected several of the vocalic languages of E. Indonesia, such 
as the Bugis. Another system is closely allied to the preceding, 
but is distinguished from it by having less repugnance to the final 
ronants d and g, and less predeliction for final nasals, by possessing 

J, v and the sonant z, and by its shewing less of the vocalic in- 
fluence. This system is found pure in Formosa and Tobi only, but 
it has evidently at one period spread over N. Asianesia including 
at least N. Indonesia and Micronesia. In the Philipines the In- 
donesinn influence has considerably modified it, and in Micronesia 
it has been blended to some extent with the consonantal Melanesian 
7 sepa & Like the latter it has a proneness to final m (Tobi, 

elew, Mille) and affects consonantal combinations not known in 
Indonesia. The consonantal Melanesian is represented by the 
Torres Strait dialects, and by the less primitive N. Australian lan- 
guages, which have been somewhat influenced by the transmitted 
vocalic tendencies of southern Australia and by those of the ad- 
yacent E. Indonesian region. 

In the progress of vocalicism we remark that the liquid terminals 
ng. m,/, rare retained longest, that there is a tendency to surds in 
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reference to sonants, and that the more aspirated labials, or rather 
dento-labials, f, » are substituted to a great extent for the non-aspi- 
rate or pure labials b and p. | her 

The primitive Melanesian phonology, of which strong traces are 
preserved in Australia, is associated with a prcaier postposidicuat 
and inverse ideology, which has not been discovered in any other 
part of the insular region, although it has a great range on the conti- 
nents. The more essential traits of Indonesian ideology are common 
a the sale Son a the conson se SH ag penta 

guages. ne last have a ¥ COMpiex system of pr es @ 
postfixes, but important recoment of the mache Grinateros are found 
in the other ps and particularly inthe Western. The Eastern 
have fewer formatives, but they present in the union of the pronoun 
and verb, a peculiar and highly flexional trait, and besides having 
strong affinities of their own to ag hepa they retain some 
characteristics in common with N..E. Indonesian and Polynesian 
which are wanting in W. Indonesian. There are other traits 
again common to N. E, Indonesian and Polynesian, and the 
latter has many peculiarities. As a whole, the ideology of the 
sr is more complex and remarkable than that of any 
of the continents. La 2s almost as crude as the Siamese, 
are connected with others that exhibit traits of the highest 
development, and yet retain much of the common crudeness. 
The more crude are clearly not tending to a further develop- 
ment that will bring them nearer the latter. On the contrary 
the ideology, like the phonology, appears to have degenerat- 
ed. In its more archaic condition it was evidently po : 
of powers and forms which are now only preserved in a state of 
fixity or decay in some languages, while in others they have been 
nearly lost. On the other hand, the consonantal languages have 
no inherent vocalicism capable of explaining the transition of a 
phonology like that of the Torres Strait dialects, into one like that 
of the adjacent dialect of Endeavour River in Australia or of 
Utanata in New Guinea, nor do the complex ideologies exhibit 
tendencies capable of explaining the transition of a language like 
Tagalan into one like Malay. There are several strongly contrasted 
and independent developments in the region, which have not 
sprung from a common source, but have greatly influenced each 
other. There are mixtures, assimilations, less extensive changes 
caused by tendencies received from contact, but if we confine our 
observation to the Asiatic islands, the extraordinary combination 
of connections and contrasts is inexplicable. 

We can understand how vanauetin tribes so extremely low 
in civilisation as the Australians, might be gradually displaced by 
superior races, until they and their languages disappeared from the 
enial islands of the eastern Ocean, and obtained shelter only in 
the dreary and boundless wilds of the southern continent. We can 
understand how, through the influence of vocalic Papuanesian or 
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lnodo-Po!lviesian, their consonants phonology night become 
vocalic, but we cannot detect in Australian any native tenden- 
cies capable of transmuting it into Papuanesian, Polynesian, 
or any form of Indonesian. So also we can understand how 
the = dre ideologies, represented by numerous traits in N. E. 
and E. Indonesian and in Polynesian, might be graduall 
impaired by ao continued influx of more I pede and civil 
ised people with comparatively crude and simple ideologies, 
In this way only can we reconcile the striking affinities of 
all the nou-Austrulian languages with their not less striking 
differences. There has been a succession of predominatin; Bye- 
tems of language. The Australian type has been followed 
by others, which we may term the Papuan, having a different 
but equally high, and in some respects a higher, development, and 
strongly distinguished from it by their vocalic and prepositional 
character. These have been succeeded by a very crude type, 
which has greatly influenced the Papuan and been influenced by 
it, and which has the more seas amalgamated with it from 
having a similar prepositional and direct collocation. In W. 
Indonesia this type predominates. It has deeply penetrated the 
E. Indonesian and Polynesian, but in N.E. Indonesia, Micronesia, 
and probably in some parts of Papuanesia, the older Papuan 
ideology isstill the more powerful element, By the blending, under 
very variable circumstances, of these systems, and of the mixed 
systems thus induced, it appears possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the structure and composition of every known 
language of the eastern ocean. How these systems arose in the 
ingular region must remain a mystery, unless it can be discovered 
by an examination of the languages of the adjacent continents. 


CHAF If. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE INDO-PACIFIC LANGUAGES. 


While all the languages of the Oceanic region are intimately con- 
nected with each other, they admit of being provisionally divided 
into seven groups, several of which possess decided traits, | | 

These arg, Ist, the Polynesian, 2nd, the Micronesian, 3rd, the 
Papuanesian, 4th Australian, 5th, the Eastern Indonesian, 6th, 
the Western Indonesian, and 7th, the North Eastern Indonesian. 
Although the lingui stic limits do not coincide with the geogra- 
phical, I have given to the groups the names of the regions in 
which they chiefly prevail, because while we remain ignorant of 
the languages of many tribes, we cannot obtain correct ethnic 
names. 

The Polynesian group is characterised by its vocalic and emas- 

phonology, its great crudeness, the number of its separate 
ticles, its great use of the definite article, the paucity of its 
formatives, and its habit of placing the subject after the action. 
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The Micronesian can only be discriminated at present by its 

honology, which, a5 we have seen, connects it both with N. 
E. Indonesian and Melanesian. The characters of the different 
classes of Papuanesian are too rere known to be described. 
The Torres Strait diolects form a strongly marked class, for they 
have the most archaic and consonantal ages in Asianesia. 
The other known languages are highly vocalic. The language of 
Tanna has been stated to be inflectional, and it is probable that 
there are others between Indonesia and Polynesia that resemble 
it. The Australian is distinguished by its agglomerative power, 
and its postpositional particles; the E. Indonesian by its vocalic 
and cohesive phonology, its paucity of formatives, and its union 
of the pronoun and verb; the N. E. Indonesian by the extent 
and variety of its formative combinations; and the W. Indonesian 
by its possession of most of the formatives of the N. E. Indonesian 
without the power of compounding them. The classification of 
the languages in the larger groups belongs to the glossarial part of 
our enquiries, 

It is obvious from the remarks in the lst chapter that it will 
always be difficult to classify the Asianesian languages. The 
phonetie, ideologic and glossarial characters of the same language 
have often separate affinities. Languages that agree in most of 
their phonetic traits, sometimes differ in everything else. Some that 
have a considerable glossarial connection are divided by their 
phonologies and ideologies, and many that are almost identical in 
the latter have comparatively little that is common in their 
vocabularies. Neither ethnic nor geographic divisions can hel 
us fo an exact classification of the languages. On the whole 
however we find that the geographic are the best. It appears 
that when one system of languages has taken p ion of a region, 
it rather tends to absorb foreign elements, as to become gradually 
modified by actual additions and substitutions and by the workin 
of new tendencies received from without, than to be displaced: 
Hence even when some portions ofsuch a region have long been 
subject to foreign influences, while others have retained a compara- 
tive isolation, the linguistic connection is still maintained. The 
relations ef the foreign to the native tribes are sometimes such aa to 
lead to the extinction of the languages of the latter, but this does 
not appear to have happened on a great scale in‘the later eras of 
Asianesian history, and in all eras inguistic changes must have 
taken place very slow! ys 60 thatat any given time there must have 
been a certain geographical distribution of languages asat_preser.t. 
Bearing in mind that each group has complex connections with 
the languazes of other parts of the Oceanic region, that in the 
larger groups some languages have peculiar connections with those 
of other groups, and that where two groups meet assimilations take 
place, we may provisionally assume the seven principal grou * which 
we have indicated. The chief uncertainty is caused by the Microue 
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sian and Papuanesian They are evidently connected, but 
the extent and nature of the connection can only be conjectured. 
The former are also more closely connected with N. E. Indonesian, 
and the latter with E. Indonesian, and probably to a certain extent 
with Australian. The languages of Temtiahie, New Caledonia and 
Tanna (New Hebrides) appear to be connected. The two former 
are highly vocalic, and New Caledonia in its phonology and 
glossary is E. Indonesian, W. New Guinea and Polynesian and 
not Australian, Torres Strait or Micronesian. The Papuas of 
Torres Strait again have very consonantal dialects, which are 
pmenonly allied to the N. Australian and the Micronesian, 

lossarially they are very archaic, and well distinguished from 
other Oceanic languages, although can Ae some affinities to 
New Guinea, Viti, E. Indonesian &e. ey appear to have very 
few with the adjacent Australian dialects. | ore proce ding to 
give a more account of the characteristics of the different 
groups, I shall mention the known languages, and advert to the 
probable number of undescribed languages, comprised in them. 

The Potysestan includes the dialects spoken in Polynesia, that 
ia, those of the Samoan, Tongan, New Zealand, Tahitian Seated 

rotongan, Mangarevan (Gambier), Paumotuan (Low Arch.), 
Waihu (Easter), Nukuhivan (Marquesas), and Hawaiian (Sand- 
wich) islands ; those of the detached islands of the Fakaafo 

up, Vaitupu and Rotuma; the Viti (Figi) group 5 and some of 

“ak . ; “ert 






the eastern 6 of Micronesia, as Tarawa. the same division 
belong the lan of the os eters tribes of Tikopia and the 


ro tribe of Vanikoro in Melanesia. The languages of the 
Reloaen Ids., the Louisiade, New Britain and New Guinea, and 
the numerous islets fringing Papuanesia on the north, from Vani- 
koro to the western extremity of New Guinea, are unknown, 
with the exception of some lists of western New Guinea words, 
but it is probable that dialects will be found along the northern 
skirts at least of this band, closely allied to Polynesian on the one 
9 and E. — ee on the =— ees I anticipate ue sy 
porno ian languages as a whole will prove to belong to the E 
Bose : lan . negroes 
APUANESIAN group comprises t ge of the ne, 
of Tanna and pore | that of. Malicollo, t sae of all the other 
islands of New Hebrides, those of New Caledonia (said by Cooke 
to resemble that of Tanna) and some others spoken in the western 
ps of Papnanesia. From the number of islands in this region, 
h tyes of rue ae and -_ low maritime pata gre 
prise, a large number of distinct dialects must exist, a it 
probable that most of them have been greatly influenced by Poly- 
nesian and E, Indonesian. It is impossible to indicate any line of 
division between the Papuanesian languages and the E. Indonesian 
and Polynesian. | 
The AUSTRALIAN group comprises all the known languages ot 
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Australia and the languages of Tasmania, which appear to connect 
the Australian with the E. Papuanesian. The undescribed lan- 

ages of Australia probably belong to the same group. The 
avons in my vocabulary are for uocania: Bathurst, V ong 
ton (Wiradurei), Mudgee, Peel River, sar Liverpool, 
Sydney, L. Maquarie (Kamilarai), Moreton Bay, 5. Australia, 8. 
W. Australia, and in the N. W.* those of the tribes of Jalakura 

Mt. Norris bay and E, coast of Cobourg Peninsula), Bijna Lumbo 
S. coast of Cobourg P.), Trusan (Croker's I, and N. E. of Co- 

urg P.), Fiat “Avie NN. W. part eng F and Limba 
Karadj (Port Essington), and in the N. E. dialect of En- 
"The B. Iwi prises the languages of ‘1 

¢ E. INDONESIAN compri G of the 

chain of islands extending: Sore Ara to Sumbawa, the western 
languages of New Guinea, those of the Papuan islands between 
New Gulnes and the Moluccas, the indigenous Moluccan 
languages, and those of Celebes and the adjacent islands. To the 
same group the languages of Pulo Nias and Tilanjang, and perhaps 
of some other islands off the west coast of Sumatra, may 
referred. In this large insular region there are numerous 
languages and dialects undescribed. In phonology all the known 
languages agree so much amongst themselves, and differ so 
decidedly from the N. and W. Indonesian groups, that there is no 
room for doubt that all the undescribed languages belong to the 
same alliance. Whether the principal ideologic trait, the union 
of the pronoun and verb, will be found to prevail axere 
may be doubted. It is connected with the adhesiveness of 
phonology, and in dialects where that is lessened by the influence 
of the W. and N. Indonesian languages, it is p ly wanting. 
The ea an and dialects of this group for which I have data are 
those of Wokam (Aru), Kai Dulan, Kissa (2 dialects), Letti, E. 
Timor, Belo, Timor, T. Kupang, Roti, Savo, Solor, Ende, Deret 
mountains in Ende, Manggarai, Tambora, Bima, Sambawa, in 
the Aru-Sambaman chain; Buton, Tumia, Kalidupa, Wanchi, 
Bunerati, Sangir, Menado, Buol, Goron Talo, Pari i Tojo, Tidori, 
Kaili, Mandhar, Mangkasar, Wugi (Bugis) in and near Colebes ; 
Ceram and Saparua in the Moluccas; ‘Walgia, Koyway or Uta- 
nata, Lobo, Mairassi of Lobo, and Onin, in and near the west 
peninsula of New Guinea; Tilanjang and Nias in the chain W. of 
Sumatra, The number of undescribed languages in all parts of 
this region must be great. 

The W. Inponestan languages comprise those of Lombok, 
Bali, Java, Borneo, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. I have 
data for the crab On and dialcets of Sassa’ (Lombok); Bali ; 
for Javan, Sundan, Maduran, and Bawean in and near Jaca; for 
Paser, Banjer, Kapuas, Murung, Bajo, Ngaju (Kahayan), 


* I am indebted { :. W. bay 
friend Mr Eans, for the important N. W. vocabularies to the kindnces of my 
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Sandol, K , Landa, Pontiana’, Sambas, Malo, Tatau, 
Kayan, wak,  Beribes, aaaecycee Meri, Kay eon the Brune in 
Borneo; Lampong, Komreng, P 
Malayu, Batta* Qe alent), aaa ary ee in pt ey 
Binua of Johore, Besisi §.Sakai, Jakun, Udai, N. 
Sakai, and Simang (2 Sask) t in a Malay Peninsula. 
tageage. it probably incleise some, of tie W. Micronesan 
t includes some o icronesian 
Indonesian and on the south the division between it and the W. 
scertained. The language of Tobi has es 
E. fabian traits. The indigenous of the N 
Borne and the islands between Borneo and the S Philipines 





to it. I possess data fur Solo, Balin ginis 
Palawan, Bisayan fend Met Zebu) 1 





ala, Ilo o, Pam Batan, and Form In thie 
there must be many undescribed dialects. 
Micnronestan lang cl only known from short 


vocabularies 7 telat Tobi, Pelew, Mille, and Radak. The 
Book aie tea described as close on 
cong to nap  Philipine tke gives a list of Ualan w 
which I have not seen. 
In describing each group I shall notice those 
which its characteristics are less decided. Here it is only Saas 
to remark that ot oe evidence « rset influence scr is ones 
impressed on languages region a3 a w is exhibi 
by each group, and by every one of its members. There is not a 
known that has not complex affinities, The 


causes of this have been already pointed out.+ 
CHAF. III. 
Sec. lst. COMPARATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH GROUP.! 
I. Potrywesran.§ 

The Polynesian agreeing in much with the Indonesian languages, 
dirs from most of them in is greater simply, crudeness, 
ms pras ad phonetic union of its particles, its highly vocalic 

cbt tone found in the Chinew and Ulirandian languages, 
id. wile ia especially frequent in Kasia, also characterises 


* The Batts has tralta which connect it with Nios and the 3. E. Indonesian lan- 


+ The of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Journ. Ind. 
Ath VoL TY p. ke. 

1 have made this section as tbeiel as poesitie. To proven vontivekoeren 
sion which it is my to convey, I have thrown m fete relat to the 
sonal languages into « Sopplemen eo who desire 

§ In the: and in some other 





fol ee ee h his 7 
1 have availed myself of a paper which was intended to be read at the last meeting 
Of the British Associa tion. but which arrived in Edinburgh too late. | 
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character, its abundance of monosyllables, its greater number of 
reparate particles, its abundant use of them, and in its collocation. 
Polynesian, and prevents it vocalicism possessing the harmonic fluent 
character of the i loosen vocalic languages. In the latter group, 
rave in Letti and a few other languages, a consonant is always 
interposed between vowels. The Polynesian frequently attenuates 
the consonant into the abrupt tone or catching of the breath. The 
same contrast between the open, peaink ik haveceke onic character of 
the E. Indonesian and the surd and clipping tendency of the 
Polynesian, is seen in the whole phonetic field of the latter. The 
endency we have noted is in such excess that the surds and 


onants have ceased to be phonetically distinct, and the predeliction 


aot used in books. JZ and r again are used indiscriminately, 
and in Hawaii at least a sound which partakes of both is sometimes 
substituted. Weak vowels sppest to oceur frequently, and the broad, 
full, sonant vowels of Indonesia are seldom heard.+ Even the 
Aru-Sambawan phonology, with its decided approach to the 
olynesian, preserves most of the sonants as distinct | epsayscir 
elements, allows liquids and consonants to meet, and not 
The  Polvacas daa igh baa languages generall 
| olynesian with the Indonesian ea generally 
in vocalic character, possession of the moveable aceent and its 
position in the penultimate, dissyllabic tendency, use of particles 
which do not ‘sce flexions but are sometimes phonetically 
connected with the principal words, rarity but not absence of 


flexions,t the use of definitive and ve particles and worda, 
the expressions of sex by distinct sexual words, of number by 


reduplication, by separate numerical or quantitative words or by 
pronouns, the use of reduplication to express intensity and 
requency as well as plurality, in the number and variety of the 
pronouns, the exclusive and inclusive plural of the Ist personal 
A thas aie bi cated eects ote ae 
ian It was af once distinguishable from Indonesian by its surd, clipping 
charucter, the nomber of vocalic mestings with a eatch of te breath bax cnt 


z 
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pronoun, the contracted postfixnal forms of the pronouns, in the 
use of particles for the indication of time, mode, &c., in the use of 
ceremonial and honorific words® é&c. &c. 

Glossarially there is much and close affinity, particularly in the 
most generic, primary and relational words,—articles, formatives, 
a directives, &c. .A number of these are mentioned in the 

nd sec. of this chap. and in the glossarial division of this paper. 

With particular TAnaias ages Polynesian agr im 
many remarkable traits. Like Javan it pluralises the substantive 
by a partial or entire reduplication of the qualitive. Like 8. and 
N.E. Indonesian it indicates the direction of an action with 
reference to the speaker, an idiom of which traces are still to be 
found in the W. Indonesian family.+ The ancient Indonesian 
habit, now wearing out in Malny and Javan although preserved 
in Philipine, of using a definite article, is in full force in Polynesia. 
In the distinction made between the definitive article for proper 
names and that for common names, some of the Polynesian dialects 
agree with the Philipine. Thus the Tongan always, and the New 
Zealand and Raratongan occasionally, use a in the first case ; 
while the Philipine languages use si. This distinction is observed 
in Arabic and in those members of the Indo-European family 
which use a definite article, for they confine it to common nouns. 
The other Polynesian dialects use the same articles before proper 
names and pronouns. 

Some tendencies found in Indonesia receive peculiar directions 
in Polynesia. The idea of personality and particularly that of 
the speaker, J, hag a great sway and produces nice distinctions in 
Polynesian ideology, as in that of all crude national minds and. 
languages. It gives rise to some remarkable and interesting 
idioms that are not common in Indonesia. Such is the double 
possessive, in which we detect a new and Rexious! exrecenee of 
the distinction between transitive and intransitive which reigns in 
Asianesian philology. That which is mine attributively, or to 

os merely, is indicated by the vowel o, while that which is 
mine objectively or instrumentally, to act on or with, takes tho 
stronger vowel a. The same distinctions enters Into na, No; ma, 
mo. As further illustrations of the same supremacy of the J, we 
may notice the dual and plural idioms, common to Indonesia and 
Polynesia, which distinguish those who are really or ideologically 
subordinates of the speaker from those who are not. Jfaua, we— 
two i.e. I and my associate, not you, faua, we—i. e. I and you. 
The mae ent ienagthons tec S eeamties tick vai, well water. —— 

be ead ta es Cotesia Jak (CASO TY ing nad khia out- 
e Pee nic me the cotteet expavation Saatio ir Hale ays the o is general and 
indefinite” and that “ the proper meaning of a scents te bein the sense of belonging 


to." 
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Maton, we (not you) j : Pegg we (with you). Aku berdua(Mal.) I 
[with mine] two, 1 twain (e.g. husband and wife). The two plurals 
are the same in Malay with a euphonic transposition of vowels— 
kita we feet you) kami we (with you). This idiom is not confined 
to the first personal Rove in Polynesian and Philipine. Any 
plone name may piri a pluralised eran adding the 
ones) jonitive plaral parti icle e. g. ongi ma (Pol.) rl 
kona bays him. Ba 


clothed with olnralfty 1 - hi 
Pedro rae aa, Zebu tr a hi his f family, companions, &c. 
Other Philipine dialects have a, na, &c. 

The expression of the time ral of action is in some 
respects peculiar. Nearness in time in many crude 
ideologies the same, for the speaker na angel of belong and 
action. is jack and stvys will ba, wasonusmiin It 
with the idea of distance. The present is with me, subject to my 
desires and my will. It agres with the idea of nearness in 
place. The past is dead, gone, remote, The present and future, 
are living, come or coming, and near. Hence the present and the 
future tenses are both indicated in Polynesian by the definite 
article, which is an assertion of existence. The past is indicated 
by the same icle that expresses distance in place both in 
Polynesia and Indonesia, na, re, § &e. The remote verbal locative 
is the same. E mea atu nei aban kia koutou. The speech 
outgoing here [ Cf ] ate. to the you; I say unto you. Te tuatua 

of] I; [ say. Te tuatua rm au— 
the speaking there Tere CTT was 9a} ing. 

Amongst the peciiliarities of the Polynesian we may remark the 
excess to ev hich it has become emasculated. As we have seen, it 
has not only lost the distinction between surds and sonants, and the 
pote of enunciating congonantal terminals, but its phonology has 

mé still further impaired by the frequent elision of consonants 
even when they are yvocalised, The excess to which the abrasion 
of consonants is carried, frequently gives the ae gy lng t of 
a return from the dissyllabic to the monosyllabic form. Thus, to 
take an illustration hes by Mr Bae - a fren purpose, 
kaha Tong. burnin Maneare a Hawiian; "ese, 
hehe other, is in Bs ea he, Te. és 

The Pol collocation, although in most respects Indonesian, 
has one | g peculiarity in the position of the nominative, which 


" The Malay attributival particle Ser elucidates the idiom. 1 become clothed 








. M he same r ing Into the Philipine plural parti 
which is a combination of ma onl purely plural nga still used in Polyt 
Tt appears also in the Malay bania’, many, 
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enerally follows instead of preceding the saction,—e. g. e moe 
a te tamnaié is sleeping the old. The Indonesian elicektion 
ig penerally, but not invariably, the reverse.* 

The main ideologic peculiarity of the Polynesian, as compared 
with the Indonesian, is that, though equally crude, it is more 
discriminative and indicative, and indeed carries this to an excess 
of pleonasm found in few other languages, but to which approxi- 
mations occur in Australian, Kasian, some African languages and 
m the groundwork or archaic form of the Indo-European and 
Semitic languages, the flexion of which is Ss iagrui 
pleonasm. The pleonastic discriminativeness of Polynesian is 
chiefly seen in the use of separate pee oe different kinds, 
which occur far more pam 6 in Polynesian speech than in 
that of any other insular race. Thus the Malay generally leaves 
the indication of the agent and object, the time and direction of the 
act ke., to be suggested by the sense or context. The Polynesian, 
with a minute discrimination, particularises each. A sentence wi 
shew the effect of thisin speech. Ko-e hotua ho Tangaloa mo enne 
foha fokaua nowa nofo gi Bolotu,—the [a ar) god, the 
Tangaloa with his son they two did they dwell at Boloto. The 
particles in italics might be omitted in most of the W. Indonesian 
tongues. In some of the E. they would be partially retained. 

The use of the agentive particle in addition to the definitive is a 
striking peculiarity, Each is used separately in some Indonesian 
asin many other languages.+ The formative distinction between an 
action and its result, is another peculiarity arising from its greater 
discrimination, : 

In some respects Polynesian has a closer resemblance to 
Malayan than to Eastern Indonesian. It is greatly distinguished 
from the latter by its comparatively crude phonology. In its low 
degree or absence of fluency and adhesiveness, it is nearer the 
Malay, while it possesses many traits of E. and N. E. Indonesian 
ideology which are not found in Malay, as well as some very 
striking ones which are peculiar to it. It exhibits no trace of the 
complex formative agglomerations of N. E. Indonesian, and in 
speech s far larger proportion of words are used without prefixes 
or affixes, than it most Indonesian languages. It contains a consi- 
— prahets element wits cheat meee obliterated in the 
prevale onesian types, but which can be partially recognized in 
them. Its insular affinities are mainly with the eastern and southern 


* In Polynesian, o3 In Indonesian, the possessi ve is placed after the 

possessed, anal the very archaic f of the former it appears 

frssible to explain this collocation by considering all verbs as pure stant! 
above idiom would then be ee nirGen is (ef) the child. 


Bo the pasalve,—¢ kifea ana fe tangata the is [of] the man by me. 
In Chtnais, a Which words are as chede os thle thoneetice peg gee blr 

be, iiee See through the whole Ideology, just a5 the allied 
rtici aides ‘artarion. 


Be 
ee 
ry 
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E. Indonesian. Its Indonesian words have chiefly the eastern form, 
and its vocalic and contracted phonology is the emasculation of 
some of the E. Indonesian phonologies carried to excess. It pos 
sesses many E. Indonesian words that are not found in W. and N. 
Indonesia. But it differs from E. Indonesian in too many traits 
to admit of our considering it simply as a dialect of that grouy 
modified by separation and long isolation. Its affinities of all 
kinds peere it to be essentially an Indonesian anguse’, and ar it 
is neither a simple derivative of modern E. or N. E. Indonesian 
nor a simple mixture of both, and it appears to differ from the 
adjacent Melanesian, we must regard it as a representative of one 
ancient condition of language in E. Indonesia, possessing traits some 
ofa N. E. Indonesian and others of a different kind, which have 
subsequently been lost or greatly modified in the mother islands 
by the continued influence of the present prevailing E. Indonesian 
type and that of the adjacent W. Indonesian. Its location may 
have been near the junction of the E. Indonesian and N. E. 
Indonesian, or it may have acquired its N. E. Indonesian traite 
from mixture with a language of that type in its progress to the 
eastward. The present feacusxe of Tobt appears to shew that 
the N. E. Indonesian had at one time a greater extension to the 
southward than it now has, and in the Micronesian languages 
we can trace its influence far to the east. It must also be observed 
that N. E. Indonesian has left abundant traces in W. Indonesia 
and even in E. Indonesia, of its having prevailed at one time over 
a large portion of Indonesia, and the traits preserved in Polynesian 
may therefore be simply an evidence of its having been derived 
trom E, Indonesia at an ancient period, when the N. E. element 
was still comparatively strong in that region.” 

The extent to which the same formatives prevail in Asianesia 
will be best seen in Sec. 2. Here it may be noted that Polynesian 
agrees with Australian in veg es apt particle Ao, anda dual 
formed in the same way; with E. Indonesian in the passives in na, 
ina ; with E. and N. Indonesian in the particles of direction, and in 
the attributival ma ; with N. E. Indonesian in the dual, the com- 
panionative, and the use of the def. article for common names; 
with N. and some of the languages of E. and W. Ind. in the 
def. art. for proper names; with W. and N. E. Indonesian in 
the causatives ka, han. Amongst the peculiarities of Polynesian 
are the causative use of ta; the assertive use of Au, ha, hua ; 
the desiderative fia, via; the possessive use of ta, to, a, 0, de. ; 
but the latter appear to be the same with the possessives of Tobi 
and Formosan. It has, of course, the particles common to all the 


* In speaking of the Polynesian Ia I do so without reference to the 
Say ee DD paged ee 
Papuan language established in Polynesia os to what ext 

they modified it 
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groups, the most in epost being the substantival ka (in the Mar- 
quesan pons): ne peeve ; and the substantival—an. 

The Polynesian dialects differ to a certain extent amongst 
themselves. To enter fully on this would be to sutleipels ov 
enquiries into Polynesian ethnography, and I shall therefore only 
notice some of those that have been pointed out by Mr Hale. 
K is ejected in Sam. Tah. and Haw., L op tag in Tongan. H is 
S in Sam. and Fak.; Fis W or in. ew Zeal. H. in Haw. ; 
V. becomes W. in N. Z., Haw. and Paum.; R. is L. in Fak. 
Sam. Tong. and Haw. 

Mr Hale has shewn that the more eastern dialects have been 
derived from the western and have lost or changed some of the 
forms of the latter. This ia particularly observable in the plural 
of the possessive and demonstrative pronouns, and the passive, 
desiderative and reciprocal forms. | 

The New Zealand dialect a dae to be the most primitive and 
entire. It differs as widely as the Tahitian from the Samoan, 
has therefore existed for a long period as a separate dialect. 

The great mass of Nukuhivan or Marquesan is Tahitian, but it 
has also Tongan traits (Hale 127.) he Hawaiian has the 
strongest affinities to the Nukuhivan (Hale 135.) The Raratongan 
like the Hawaiian is most closely related to the Tahitian, but in 
some respects it differs from it and resembles the Samoan. Man- 
garevan is similar to Reratongan but has some slight Tahitian 
traits that are wanting in Raratongan. The language of the 
Austral group is Raratongan and Tahitian. 

The Tongan and Samoan dialects have received modifications 
from western languages subsequent to the first importation of the 
Polynesian aon into the eastern islands. The Samoan group 
is considered by Mr Hale as the first location of the Polynesian, 
neice it 5 me 5. to ner Zealand and W. to Tahiti, The 

‘ongan is Polynesian with many Vitian traits not found in other 
Polynesian dialects, The passive particles of Polynesian are 
transitive in Tongan and Viti. The Polynesian detinitive fe is 
obsolete in Tongan, the Vitian a gg sed in its place. Tongan 
like Vitian substitutes cht for the Polynesian #, and in many 
cones which have th gy oh Vitian tb e Tongan has A, while 

consonant is wanting in the corresponding Polynesian words. 
Mr Hale does not dertva the Tongan Roa hs Cunsnas ce ches 
versa, but assigns to both a common western source. 

The languages in and near Polynesia which have decidedly 
foreign elements mixed with Polynesian are of much ethnic 
interest. These are the Paumotuan or language of the Low 
mriise eat the Vitian, the Rotuman, the Tarawan and probably 
the Polynesian dialects spoken in some of the eastern Melanesian 
islands, as in Vanikoro, Tikopia, Immeri, A. d. Espirita Santo &c. 

Paumotuas differs in its numerals and much of its vocabulary 
from the other dialects (Hale 245), but it has a considerable 
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resemblance to Tahitian. Mr Hale considers it to be a primitive 
tongue partially corrupted and destroyed by an infusion of 
Tahitian. The structure, so far as it is known, is Tahitian, just as 
in Vitian the structure is mainly Polynesian. I find some of 
the non-Polynesian words to be peculiar, but the majority are 
recognizable as Indonesian and Indian words, and I believe it will 
prove to be the original Tahitian of Paumotu modified by the 
vocabulary of Micronesian emigrants. | 

The language of Roruma, although ezcentially Polynesian, is, 
like Vitian, somewhat less removed from Indonesian. It has 
some traits in common with Vitian, but it is distinguished from 
both it and Polynesian by a fluent and cohesive phonology that 
approximates to E. Indonesian. As in many of the languages 
of that region, related words are connected by elision, transposition 
and change of sounds. Consonants may meet, but its general 
character 1s vocalic. Another peculiarity is the postfixing of the 
definitive and possessive uthan thata, father-of man-that, which 
is an Indonesian collocation evaneee) The future particle Ja 
corresponds with the Vitian, Tarawan and Indonesian na. The 
vocabulary is described by Mr Hale as “a mixture of Polynesian 
words, with those of some other language, uolike any which has 
be where found.” “Some words shew traces of communica- 
tion with the Vitians,” 

Witt. This language is vocalic like Polynesian, but as its 
consonants are nearly complete and it has a few compounds, the 
P logy is stronger and richer. It has a tendency to nasalise 

entals and labials and even gutturals, The Polynesian p generally 
becomes mb; ¢ frequently nd; kh, ngg; rori, ndrornr, It has 
fewer monosyllables and a greater tendency to compounds, 
Ideologically it is closely allied to Polynesian, and although it has 
some western characteristics, it is much more akin to it than to any 
Indonesian language. It has a definite article. Most of the 
definitive and formative particles are the same, although their 
application varies. The definitive for common nouns is the def. 
for proper names in Tongan and Maorian, and that for proper 
names 18 the agentive in Pol. The causative, desiderative, and 
reciprocal are Pol. The transitives are the Pol, passives. Nouns 
are made adverbial by the causative pref. asin Pol. The collo- 
cation is Pol. not Indonesian. The possessive is Indonesian not 
Pol. So is the future na, but it is also the past in Pol, The 
passive participle ta—isa causative in Pol. It corresponds with 
the Malay fer. 

_Mr Hale has remarked that some trails in which the Tongan 
differs from the other Polynesian diulects are common to it and 
Vitian. Such, as we have secu, are the passive use of the transi- 
live peste the def. article a, the change of ¢ before i into ch in 
the Lakemba dialect of Viti, the replacing of the Vitian ¢h or » 
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by A in many words which want it in the other Polynesian 
dialecte, 


Glosearially it differs to a large extent from Polynesian, It 

: many Indonesian words which are wanting in it. It 
i aleo some Torres Strait words, and as its Indonesian affinities 
are not only with the E. and N. E. languages, but to a smaller 
extent with the W., it is impossible to analyse its elements ethni- 
cally without a knowledge of the intermediate Papuanesian 
vocabularies. It has probably received a succession of glossarial 
contributions from Micronesian and Papuanesian, and it has some 
W. Indonesian words of a comparatively modern aspect which, in 
all likelihood, have cap as se . itted h Pay aga 

TARAWAN appears to olynesian Wi culiar FE. Indonesian 
traits, and pondaabls modified by saiatinin with Melanesian and 
Micronesian. Like Polynesian it is vocalic and it merges the 
curds and sonants. But it has compound consonants, the finals 
are sometimes consonantal, the pronunciation is guttural and indis- 
tinct, oF is common, i vand s are wanting, nor is the latter 
replaced by A orj. The ideology is Polynesian in all essentials, 
but it has some peculiarities. e Ord personal ioun has 
masc. and fem. forms, and the latter has, in the sing Mis panthers 
which indicate whether the person is present or abeent. The Ist 
person adds ra in the plural which is a Melanesian (Viti, 
Australian, Torres Strait) and E. Indonesian particle. The 
Ist person is Melanesian. The 2nd is the Viti and Indonesian 
kw with the A changed into ng according to a common Vitian 
permutation; in the plural it is euphunically A pines to kami, a 
common form of the first person plural. The pronouns have 
two verbal forms,—one preplaced and agentive, et the other post- 
fixed and objective. This is a trait similar to the Australian 
transition forms. The future particle is the Vitian na.* 

- II. # stele = 

o gra ical notices ofany proper Micronesian language have 
been published. We have pa the known ties Hea have 
a consonantal character allied to N. E. Indonesian, on the one ide, 
and the most consonantal Melanesian, on the other. The vocabula- 
ries, we shall find, are archaic, and have not only Indonesian words 
but many Continental ones which are absent in other known 
Oceanic lang ‘The Marian and Caroline languages are said 
to be closely related to Philipine, and in Tobi 1 have noticed the 
Formosan possessive. In Mille a sexual flexion is observable in 
the first syllable of the word for child,—lodruk boy, lidruk girl. 
It is provery the personative definitive preserved also in Bugis, 
ke. 


Lietti 
IIT. ParvanEsian. 
Little information has yet been obtained respecting the languages 
of the black races who inhabit that portion of Oceania extending 
* See E. Inpow estan for further remarks on Tarawan. 
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from the eastern extremity of the Indian Archipelago to the centre 
of the western boundary of Polynesia, | 

I can only add to what I have said in the preceding chapter, a 
quotation from Dr Prichard which contains all that is yet known 
respecting the character of the eastern Melanesian languages. ‘ T 

ve seen a grammar of the language of Tanna in manuscript 
written by the Revd T. Heath, a missionary who resided on that 
island. ie is much to be regretted that this work has not been 

ublished. From this grammar it appears that the language of 
aac is entirely distinct in character from the Polynesian. It 
abounds with inflections, and has four numbers viz: singular, dual, 
trinal, there being a particular form in the verb when three persons 
are spoken of, which is distinct from the plural.” Researches vol. 
v. p. 238. This trinal is probably the common exclusive plural. 
Connecting the flexionism, or adhesive phonology as it will most 
likely prove to be, of this eastern member of the Melanesian group, 
with the tendency to a similar preg rd in Rotuman, there is the 
strongest reason to expect that the Melanesian languages nearer 
Australia will also prove to have a similar character. It is pro- 
bable that the peas iar E. Indonesian traits found in Tarawan, 
Rotuman and Viti, while they distinguish them from the more 
remote Polynesian on the one side, connect them with the nearer 
Papuanesian on the other. Should further information establish 
this, it will then appear that the E. Indonesian system sweepa in 
a great curve, coincident with the voralic band, round N. and E, 
Australia, Since in islands so distant as Ende and Tarawa it 
sesses decided Australian connections, it may be anticipated that 
the Papuanesian languages from New Guinea to New Hebrides 
also retain Australian traits. The New Caledonian was said by 
Cook to resemble the language of Tanna, with a mixture of Poly- 
nesian. It is evidently much more vocalic than Tannan, but it 

| consonantal terminals and combinations. Its vocabul 

1a8 few peculiarities, most of the words being common to it wi 
Polynesian, Tarawan, Viti, W. New Guinea, E. Indonesian, Tas- 
manian and Australian. The words common to it with Viti and 
Tarawa are probably Melanesian. The words common to it with 
the southern shores of W. New Guinea and N. W. Australia indi- 
eate a line of connection through Torres St. or the southern coast 
of New Guinea, although the main voculic stream has evidently 
beeu round the N. coast of New Guinea. 

IV. AUSTRALIAN. 

Phonetically the Australian languages are fluent, cohesive, eu- 
phonic, vocalic and sonorous. The enunciation is extremely rapi 
and agglutinative, with elision and permutation of sounds. The 
Australian languages are characterise sas great agglomerative 
power, by the postfixual position of words or particles of direction, 
me, mood, and other relations, by the extent to which they may 
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be compounded, and by the position of the object before the action. 
These characters distinguish it from all the other divisions of the 
Asianesian languages. In phonetic plasticity it is equalled hy 
the E, Indonesian languages, and the laa which the Philli- 
pine possesses of compounding its pretixual formatives, makes 
some approach to the Australian agglomeration of particles. 
It derives an appearance of inflexion from the postfixual position 
of its directives, which being sarees! varied, according ta 
the terminal sound of the word, resemble the declensions of 
flextonal languages. 

It possesses several postfixual formative particles, such as the 
substantival or personative, locative, instrumental, abetract, 
and habituative. 

_ ‘Segregatives have not been observed, but some of the directives 
have distinct forms for proper names. The patronymic postfix 
has a feminine terminal een. Some decided flexional traits are 
observable, such as the once of vowel in the particles of time, 
@ present, i, ¢, past; in the substantival postf., fa for a particular 
act, fo the act in general. The pronouns do not pleonastically 
mats og nik as of action, aad penn renee eee i sce 
ut t nave prefixual agentive and postfixual objective forms, 
and transition forms. They have also forms which unite with 
directives. All this renders the Australian pronominal system 
more complex than any other in Asianesia, 

Its great phonetic power, and the extent to which this operates 
on the whole language, cause it be seprosinel in Many respects 
to the E. Indonesian languages, and place it at a distance from 
the Polynesian and even from the W. Indonesian. But the 
postfixual system and ene 5 ar sence stamp it with a very 
peculiar character. The N. E. Indonesian aggregates, long as 
they are, yield to the Australian, which has words such as 





bu imambilagaridwagiri. | 
The 8. E. Australian languages want most of the formatives and 


other particles of Polynesia and Melanesia, but, as we have seen, 
they have the agentive to, ko of Polynesian and a dual formed in 
the same manner. The astive substantial to, ta is also the Poly- 
nesian and Indonesian definitive. Aan active personative, and 
kane instrumental, is the causative and transitive particle of Poly- 
nesta and Indonesia. The time particles of Kamilarai and Wira- 
durei resemble Polynesian ana, an &c. present (comp. Mang: 
revan &c,) i past. ; Me vocalic -ocigh nes is 7 N. E. Indo 
nesian, a present and future, t, ¢ past, (Pampangan. ) | 

The vocabularies are highly archaic, the affinitics being in 
general directly Continental. The insular affinities are chiefly 
with the southern languages of E. Indonesia which are contin 
into New Guinea, and this probably indicates the main line by 
which the Australian languages were received. The Torres Strait 
language has little connection with the moat northerly of the known 
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dialects of E. Australia, that of Endeavour River, the principal 
affinities of which are with the other E. Australian dialects, with 
E. Indonesia and Micronesia. It has a few Torres Strait and N. 
W. Australian words, and several of an archaic Continental 
character. On the whole, its vocabulary appears to have more 
insular affinities than the other Australian languages. 

The Australian languages, with many characteristics in common 
with the other insular languages and with similar crude langue 
in more distant regions, possess a primary form which is radically 
distinct from the prevailing types in Indonesia and Polynesia. At 
the same time they have some archaic connections with these, 
although far too slight to give the remotest countenance to the 
supposition that both have sprung from a common insular parent. 
They have more modern connections, which are attributable to the 
influence of Indo-Polynesian and Papuanesian languages exerted 
chiefly on the Eastern coast and, through Tasmania, on the south- 
ern coast, and thence transmitted, in different degrees, into the 
interiour and partially to the west. The western languages have 
received a remarkably slight impression from the adjacent 8. 
Indonesian, and the superiour vocalicism of 5. W. compared with 
N. W. Australian appears to have been derived from the 5. 

Tonres Strairr Istanpe 


The languages of Torres Strait are probably connected ideolo- 

ically with the adjacent ones of Australia on the one side and 
those of eastern New Guinea, Lonisiade &e., on the other. The 
have phonetic connections with the N. W. Australian and wi 
Micronesian, In the meantime we can only recognize them as 
Melanesian with a strongly marked and archaic phonology They 
have glossarial connections with Indonesia (chiefly 8. E.,) New 
Guinea, Viti and some, less marked, with Australian, but the 
majority of their words appear to be archaic and Continental. The 
W. portion of New Guinea appears to belong to the E. Indonesian 
gis VY. East INDONESIAN. 

All these languages are highly vocalic, flexible and euphonic, 
and the powerful action of this phonology produces a considerable 
appearance of inflection, The most interesting of the known 5. 
on in this respect is the Lieti, in which the euphonic feeling 
produces many curious elisions, permutations, inversions, trans- 

itions, combinations, incorporations and rape of words. 
Twithe love of consonantal elisions, its capricious shortening of 
words, and its frequent voealic syllabification, it exhibits a decided 
tendency toa Polynesian phonology. It preserves some conso- 
nantal junctions and terminals, but these are liquids, Many of 
the other southern lan , 80 far as they are known, have 
similar characteristics, but in some there is a much larger degree 
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of a W. Indonesian consonantalism, E. Timor has more cohe- 
von and echo than the other dialects, resembling in this respect 

1 F 

The perce of the islands to the south of Celebes have a 
similar phonology. In Buton the aversion to consonants is even 
preater than in many of the southern languages. The Celebesian 

yuages are all vocalic, some being purely so, while others retain 
pigia demos of western Bscearisng; Lsg The have much of the 
fluent and agglutinative phonology of the S. languages, and they 
have made it subservient to a regular rythmical cadence, which in 
languages with a less happy combination of the liquid with the so- 
norous, would be montonous. The constant unions of servile with 
principal words, and of the latter with each other, are invariably 
euphonic, sounds being elided and interjected to produce this effect. 
The more Eastern or Moluccan languages, the parents probably 
of the Polynesian, appear to be more allied to the southern 
than to the Celebesian. Phonetically the E. Indonesian as a 
whole are distinguished from the W. Indonesian by their far 
-Srinss softness, vocalism, fluency and cohesiveness, and from 

olynesian by their cohesiveness, harmony and strength, the 
vocalic emasculation not being carried so far. In vocaliciam they 
are intermediate between Polynesian aud W. Indonesian, never 
reaching the great emasculation of the former or the consonanta- 
lism of the latter, although they nearly pass into both. 

Most of the ideologic peculiarities of the S. E. Indonesian 
ge pest are the result of their phonetic flexion and cohesion. 
Relational words rigger are united to the principal words 
Mec nee infixing &c. with euphonic elisions and adaptations. 
I’ promos sr pleonastically united to the verb, and in some of 
the 5. languages to the noun when possessive. This characteristic 
is not possessed by any other la e in Asianesia save the 
Tarawan. There are comparatively few formatives, and they are 
not compounded. This greatly distinguishes these languages from 
the Phillipine on the north and the Australian on the south-east, 
while it allies them to the Polynesian, and, in a less degree, to the 
W. Indonesian. | 

The Lieti indicates the direction of action like the Polynesian 
an Philipine, As in Polynesian the plural by reduplication of 
the substantive is wanting, E, Indonesian has the substantival Aa— 
“96 a ries W. Indonesia Z separ gives it roo perpibdps force. 
It the substantival (often personative) pa of th ps. 
The Celcbesian languages have the taeiiee 4 of N. and Wy. 
Indonesian. The use of ma as a substantival pref. is a peculiarity 
of some of the Celebesian languages, hut in Raili na is substituted 
and this links it with the Batta. Phonetically, ideologically and 
‘lossarially the language of Nias ee to the alliance of E. 
Ftonasia: So does Tilenjangi and probably some of the other 
W. insular languages of Sumatra. 
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The E, Indonesian languages are peculiarly interesting from two 
of their leading affinities, that with Australian and that with 
Polynesian. Both are most marked in the south or Aru-Samba- 
wan band of islands. The Australian words are probably vestiges 
of Australian vocabularies that prevailed in this band to a later 
period than in other persone of Indonesia. The ideologic affinities 
are comparatively few. They are partly attributable to the same 
cause, and partly to the original type of the E. Indonesian 
languages having been much more highly developed than that of 
the W. Indonesian, and therefore approximating more to the 
Australian and similar developments. The Polynesian affinities 
are very strong and decided. We have already noticed the 
phongtic and glossarial, which are numerous and _ conclu- 
sive as to the portion of Indonesia from which Polynesia 
derived the most im t elements of its language. It 
15 Saag oo | ee and icin but 
particularly the latter, possess | donesian traits which appear 
to have been lost by Polynesian. Tarawan, although it has been 
changed by intermixture with Micronesian, preserves more of the 
distinctive Aru-Sambawan characteristics than any other languages 
sk ths (cxiceine ant: aud kta ‘voummskabe that ai bes mone 
Australian features which are not found in E. Indonesia. This 
however ap to be a natural consequence of its Aru-Sambawan 
affinities Caleging to an ancient period, when we may sup 
the Australian element in the latter was stronger than it 1s at 
ea te Our knowledge both of the Tarawan and of the Aru- 

ambawan is very limited, and further research in this direction 
al snag! Sas to resulta of it interest for Asianesian 

hnology. The Tarawan pronominal system isnot fully described, 
but it has remarkable affinities to Aru-Sambawan and Australian. 
(To be continued. ) 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJANA MALAYU OR MALAYAN ANNALS 


WITH WoTES,* 


By T. Brappstt., Esqre. 
ord Annal, 


Sang Nila Utama! remained at Bentan one the departure of his 
father Sangsapurba for Menangkabow) highly enamoured of his 
wife, the daughter of the Queer: of that Island. After a length of 
time he was seized with a desire to visit Bemban,? to enjoy the 
novelty of scenery and pursuits which might be afforded by that 
place. Accordingly he set out accompanied by his Queen and a 
suitable retinwe. On arriving at Bemban the party amused 
themselves according to their several tastes. Sang Nila Utama 
was carried, in the ardour of his pursuit of a deer, to the opposite 
shore, and, after securing his game, mounted on a high stone, 
from which he rlawed the white sands on the beach at sak. 
ie determined to SON Oret,s and embarked for that purpose; on 
the passage a storm arose, © Yeas! boca to Jock. , the crew 
lightened tes by throwing overboard the baggage, but, after all 
the things were thrown out, the leak still continued ; at last, on 
the request of the pilot, Sang Nila consented to throw overboard 
his royal diadem,? on which the storm ceased, the vessel was 
lightened, and soon reached the shore, near the mouth of the river 
Temasek. Here an animal was seen of a red colour black head, 
white breast, very agile, of great strength, and in size larger than a 
he-goat; none of the party had ever seen such an animal, but 
Jemang Lebar Daun informed them that, in histories of ancient 
times, the Singha‘ is described in the same manner as this animal? 
sei Prince was so delighted with the country of 

asak that he sent messengers to it the Queen of Bentan 
that he intended to remain there, and to request her, if she loved 
him, to send the uipment to form a settlement. The ween, 
unwilling to thwart bat illustrious son-in-law, sent men, elephants, 
river too spar hie tok earring bapa Sang Nila Utama fe 
Be the country of Tamasak whi ingapore."® Bat’ 
gave him ihe name of Sri Tribuana in his pea an Two sons 
were born here one called Rajah Ketchil Besar, the other Raiah 
Ketchil Muda.* On the death ofthe Queen of Bentan, and De. 
mang Lebar Daun,® the son of the latter became king of Bentan, 
with the title of Tun Talani.t° Singapore! is a very cxten- 
sive country and its populous ports became much frequented by 
merchants from all parts, 
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KOTES TO THE THIRD ANNAL. 


1, Utama isa Hindce word which means excellent, perfect &e. 
Bemba Faber Pulo Hatang, which forms with Bintan, the Struits of 
and lies about 10 miles to the westward of Pulo Bintan. 

3. ‘Diadem. This is pe excuse for Singupore, the oldest of the Secunder 





srhbter on the and without mune: that is, on the supposition that the Lion 
ever inhabited alay Peninsula, may be doubted, aa that animal has not 


7. Panogyrics.—Thus translated, the original la merely membacha cherita. Bat’h 
doubtless was the royal bard or Poet Laurent, and ifs real person be i 
a pata gn eer a chagehy madeager bor astafiahig? his compaaition. 


6. Rajah Aetchil Beorand Muda. Ketchil tle, Besar great, Muda younc. 
The sechad from the crown whether son of nephew te 1 bellone ce iy styled 
Rajah Ketebil and if there are brothers, then the die on of Besar, older 
Tengah, middle, M you . ) : : 


10. Tun ni.—Tun is generally considered as a contraction of Tuan. M 
rig mega an Indian derivation might be joined, There is a Hindos word Tele’ 


to Siam p. 564) that “down to the very moment of 
sien tne Sieg peta a epee 
all proposed, and B wendy niere chance thas {ecauting br Colonel Fara be 
was jolued with Sir 8, bes in the mission to & settlement to the ) 
ee a 
the Malay a | Was af once opened with 
4th Annal. 


There was a Rajah of the Kling country named Adi Bernila 
Rajah Mudeliar,+ a descendant of Rajah tens: He was Rajah of 
the city of oh Nagara* and had a son named Jambuga Rene 
Mudeltar,* and a daughter named Nila Panchadi+ of celebrated 
beasty &e. The kings of India who had sought her in marriage 
had been successively refused by her father, as not being of her 
own exalted race, but, on the arrival of an Embassy from Sri 
Tribuaua of Singupore, she was at once affianced to the elder son 
of that Prince, und was soon after sent, accompanied by a large 
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fleet, to Singapore. Sri Tribuana received the Princess at Tanjon 
Barus,? and, on their arrival at 51 ore, she was married, Li 
ep rejoicings, to the Rajah Ketchil Besar. The Rajah Ketchil 
luda was at the came time united to a gra | 
Lebar Daun. After a long time Sri Tribu aghertogiae: 
and was buried on the hill of Singapore. Rajah Ketchil Besar 
succeeded, under the title of Sri Vicrama Vira,* and Rajah Ketchil 
Muda became his Bandahara’, under the title of Tun Perpatih 
Permuka Berjaja. A grand-con of Demang Lebar Daun was 
appointed Ferdana Mantri,* under the title of Tun Perpatih 
‘ermuka Sekalir, Under the Bandabara was the Panghulu 
Bandari®, with the title of Tun Jana Buca Dendang, under him 
was the chief Hulubalang, or champion, who was placed over all 
the champions, and was styled Tun Tempurong Camarata, after 
him came the Paramantris,'® Orang Kayahs,*! the Chatriyus,'* 
Seda Sidahs,t? Bentaras,'+ and Hulubalangs according to the 
institutions of former times.'® Paduka Sri Vicrama and his 
queen Nila Panchadi lived long in mutual affection and harmony, 
and ason was born to them called Rajah Muda; the kingdom of 
Singapore increased in power, and became famous all ove the 
world, 








NOTES TO THE 4TH ANNAL. 

1. Adi Bernilom Rajah Mudeliar, Adi may be either the Panserit Adi, first, or 
Adek, the younger brother of the Malays, and Nilam (or Nilmani) « sappis 
Bt ris a name used In t annels for Kling merchants at Malecca md 
may be derived from Hindee Modi, a re phy ran elena Mudal, capital, stock &c. 


end of the 16th century the kings of that place were sti'l ied of Bijna vir 
Government tncwhole of the Carnatic. 1a 1650 Nizam ul Mulk, King 






L | = Aon 

a ee the King of Indreghiri, Chanderaghert c 

ol hinik, Ki of Berar, for the King of Baiall (se J anneal 

in 1567 by Cassar Frederick who describes the 

ee their limits several hills (sce first Annal) 3 
Jf he Rama Mudeclicr, Jambuka might be derived from Jim, like, and 

buka small A pice Rama the Tih enater. ae | 

4. Nila Panchad', Panchwad! ia the name of a dialect used in the Punjaab and 

CN Ee ears | a ‘ ia 

west of te lla of - 


in co : 
his relatives obtained. The word itself means « treasurer and is probably derived 
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from the Sonscrit of Winder Bandina, to te, bind, shat up, and bar, oe 
weal to oe the iat of an act, na the bluder of shatter up, or aig 


Hindes word eif-cts, be the second part of tive coi 
cet appl the other sae afterwards The odin a shine: first 
Frenne hiy Hindee In Mr Turnour's eeuas of Calgon tee heuiee 


Mat Peeves ene, prime » minister, bel wt or angy er galeingobe ghana we i A 

Foes Pes Hkate pata Baundahori, Pongholo lo leader, bead man or chief Bandari, the 
reasurers probably, the collectors of revenue and stewards of the palace, 

<2 Paramvntris, mantri, Sanscrit, adviser, minister, para is aleo Banserit and 


"IL, Orang Kawah, \itecall ca ens bs genre a5 atte of nobill 
rang ¥ but v at 
jes Chattives” hots aan unmistakablesign Hindooism, the cues Gli 


thus written by the Malays oe Which meang a canopy, hctrecpe diate 
proper Sanscrit word being uses one of the four Hindoo castes. 

13. Seda Sidahs, There are two words of different meanings represented by these 
letters the first ls the Sanserit tae Sidh, a sacred or holy person and in this 
sense it is perhaps used till the introduction of Mahomedaniam when the Arable 
iw Seyed replaced it, the latter word means a Lord, a Prince, and has been 


exclusively a applied to anphse pure aacadle y fobher eo Mahomed, prick thee 
chisrpgeoae his soo-in-law and daughter, and these descendants are distinguished in 
eae untries by the use of a green turban and qeneigeeg ag ey oe orp dines 
with bigh respect and consideration, of course more so by the Bhilte sects, 

14. Sentara Herald, one who beara the sword of state in the 

vices If this allusion to former institutes pana tage pincer cee are 


to the arrival of the Secunder family it greet eee, 
=e sists Ruscug the Jokers weentda ter Git a2 
ication of which woukd lay open many bap mutters of which we areaow 


; botwhere are we to find such _ - sgicdesl 

Tun Perpatih Bermuka Berjaja, Perpatih | 8 species wot ae 
ukhl om 

se ft Seek peop fone yd mule, band oF i 


inflexion of Berajna 
Sala: coalieat or cinea piace: — 


5th Annal. 
The Bitara of Majapahit had two sons by (Chandra Devi) the 
duughter of the of the mountain Sagantang; the name of 


the eldest was Radin Inu Mantamangsu,! who succeeded his 
father; the younger was called Redin Ainas Pumari, who also 
became a Rajah in Majapahit, for it is ve country of great extent.* 
Radin Inu essere, ‘ar it extended the power and dominion of 
Majapahit to a degree before unknown. Hearing of the extensive 
country of Singapore, he sent an ambassador to Rajah Vicrama 
Vira, with a shaving of wood 7 fathoms in length, as fine as 
paper, its texture being nowhere cut or torn, and the whole rolled 
up into the form of armg. The royal letter drew the attention of 
the King of noni te to this shaving, formed with a hatchet, and 
one if his kingdom produced such clever artificers. Vicrama 

Vira on hearing the letter read sent for Pawang? Bentan, who in 
the presence of the Ma: pepehit ambassa:lor, hewed the hair off the 
head of a boy 40 days old.* The hatchet, with which thie feat was 
performed, was sent to Majapahit, with the ambassador, who quickly 
took his leave and de The Bitara interpreted the message 
of the Singapore monarch, sent with the hatchet, as a threat that 
he would shave his head also if he dared to come to Singapore, + 
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and in a spirit of opposition at once equipped a erful fleet, 
_ maile i descent on thet country, “dg eh oppoee 
ie a pore men who obliged him to retire: After this the 

married the daughter of Tun Perpatih Permuka 
Betas aoe on the death of he father, Sri Vicrama Vira, he 
succeeded to the throne, under the title of Sri Rama Vicrama. 
The Bandahara Tun Perpatih Permuka Berjaja also died, and 
was succeeded in his office by his son Tun Perpatih Tulas. 


NOTES To THE STH ANNAL. 


1. Radin. Javanese word apparently to express or chief, as Adipati and 
Hae ee icc maees years fa 


There was a man at Salwan wing wi kad acaves named Badang, 

plipeastad pe who was constantly occupied in clearing jung! 
f by setting snares for fish. siicmagh -~ 

ly that his snares were robl and on setting watch, he fou 
robber was a Hantu.® e Taoking ni pyar ary bees Bedang! 
seized the Hantu who released to gratify him 
hire a giit he plea ake choice on gg ough 
» and on 





sepasiel Win so be ntvnel @ pion. 


hearing of the Si cham on oni afer fore ing’ 
match with his champion Nadi Vijaya anes = a eraing 


7 ships with their loading. After several trials lng wih 
resulied slightly in favour of Badang it was 
should try their strength in lifting a gous 


decide the match. A large stone in the balei was Looie on; rahe 
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Kling ini? Tae with difficulty raised it to his knee, but Badang 
lifted it easily and threw it into the mouth of the Singapore river. 
That is the very rock now visible at the place described.§ Another 
match was held with the King of Perlak’s* champion Bandrang, 
in which Badang was as before successful. On the death of 
Badang he was buried at the point of the Straits of Singapore and 
the King of the land of Kling sent two stone pillars to be raised 
over bis grave. These are the pillars which are still at the point 
of the bay.’ 

Sri Rama Vicrama reigned along time and had two children, 
a son called Dasia Rajah® who was afterwards married to Dasia 
Putri daughter of Tun Parpatih Permuka Berjaja (the Banda- 
hara) and a daughter who was married to Tun Parpatih Tulos 
son of the Banduhara.? On the departure of Sri Rama Vicrama 
from this vain world, he was succeeded by his son Dasia Rajah, 
who reigned under the title of Sri Maha Rajah. The Queen 
Dasia Putri presented her husband with a son named Rajah 
Secunder Zulkarneini. 


NOTES TO THE OTH ANNAL.- 









2 Ha is a curious between the account in the text 
Pi a one meets and selzea a Le- 
F — “22 seized, if the p eran his at- 
aa beir to make one Sook aud 
len}: Look! why there is so and so's house 
oo an have been te ano ihe 

we scion with Todia. ae 
a high of tne spirit ot gama picnatiiygeld 
f t of pm appears to ) 

6. The rock referred to waa lately blown up to clear the entrance for cargo 
‘ore 3. ver. suppose it to be the same which Mr Crawford alludes tos 

ee bur at Tanjong Burs, Oe c point of 

* clear was bur a. l extrame weet t 
the Peninsula, opposite Point , oF closer, Tanjong Gool in 

& Desla, Mest of the names of Hindce origin in these asals will be found in 
Javanese history (see Sir 8. Raffles) as well asin almost all of the Indian Geneo- 
woman No. 4, verse 21, of Sale’s edition“ ye are forbidden to marry your m 
erat iad and your asters, and both on the father's and on the 
mt ude, and y brother's daughters your 4 daughfers &c.” 
coastal tote Se W. Tooe te te ene ee oer oe 
Jones on | 
thelr a os tbsp Strange’ Hindoo Tew. Se 
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THE GOFOGRAPHICAL GROUP OF CKLERES.” 
Cwarren Iii, 
( Continued, ) 


Tk two eastern isthmuses (of Celebes) of which we are treating, 
have numerous islands in the seas by which they are bathed, some 
of which are very extensive and well peopled. We have already 
named, as forming part of the residency of Menado, the group of 
Togia, or the tortoise islands, so called from the great number of 
hawks-bill turtle ( Testudo imbricata ) which congregate there at the 
time of incubation, and the compartments of whose upper shell is 
much sought after for their use in fancy manufactures. This 
archipelago contains fifty islands in all; they have not yet been 
explored by Europeans, The other islands of the North East 
Peninsula appear to form a scries or chain of lands united to the 
isthmus by their submarine base, of which the lands broken into 
very large islands, desert islets and isolated rocks, form, in the east, 
that net work of archipelagoes and attols which extend into the 
basin of the Molucca sea. The principal straits in this great 
number of islands, are those of Fictesiay Bangai, Albion, and 
Xulla; the archipelagoes bear the names of Bataling, Obi or 
Talabato, Bangaay and Xulla. In the bay of Tomaiki we find a 
few desert and insignificant islands, Those which deserve some 
attention are the Bangai. These islands are noticeable os the 
entrepOt of the trade in tripang, tortoiseshell, and wax, which the 
coasters come here to pr be oc and of which they dispose in the 
hay of Tolo and along the whole South East coast of Mukassar. 
A chief, deputed by the Sultan of Ternate, resides at Bangai, the 
chief island of the group. Along the East coast of the isthmus, 
which stretches in a South East direction, are found a — many 
islands the bearings and names of which are still unfixed. The 
most remarkable archipelagoes are those of Sallabanka, Labenki, 
Padea, Manui, Wowon!, Wangi wangi, a5 well as the considerable 
islands of Buton, Muna, and Kambeina, which are surrounded by 
others of muchsmaller size. Between Buton and las some 
of Tukang-bessi and Wanzi-wangi, is the strait most used a route 
for commerce between the Java and Molucca seas; some vessels 
also use the strait of Buton. 

The large islands of Xulla-taliabo, gat nis and Xulla- 
beast, peter with the adjacent islands, stretch at great length 
across the Molucca sea; they have never been explored by 
navigators, who have only fixed the positions of a few of the 
principal points on their coasts and they give very little information 
regarding the inhabitants. We learn however that these islands 


* Translated from Temminck's Coup-deell vol. ITT. (Continued from p. 
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are covered with forests of coco and sago palms, and that ebony 
trees as well as other kinds of furniture woods, are found there in 
great variety. When the East India Company took possession of 
the Moluccas, it established a factory at Xulla-bessi; afterwards it 
erected a fort there which was garrisoned by a sergeant and twenty 
soldiers. These islands at present form part of the residency of 
Ternate. Nothing is known regarding the physical constitution of 
these islands, the hidden productions of its sak oF relative to their 
peck Their population is stated by the census of 1840 at 

) reons. 

Padea and Manui are dependencies of the Rajah of Tabunku. 
Kunawi at present forms part of the state of Laiwui. These 
islands have no rivers; they are, how2ver, not at all destitute of 
fresh water, the large collections in the rocks supplying the place 
of currents of water. Manni is divided into three districts governed 
by chiefs; the inhabitants constract the small boats or padewahan 
of the country, which they sell to the orang baju, and themeclves 
use in fishing for tripang anid tortoizeshell; which is u favorite 
occupation with these people. They are not addicted to the 
barbarvus custom of head hunting. : 

Wovwoni, an island of the third maguitude, is more mountainous 
than Manui, the slopes of the mountains fall in the shape of an 
ainphitheatre to the borders of the sea, a number of rivers flowing 
down them, This island was formerly inhabited by a peaceable 
and industrious population, turning the soil, which is said to be 
fertile, to account. ‘The perpetual incursions of the pirates, known 
under the name of Tobellon, have had the effect of depopulating 
this island, a part of the inhabitants having been reduced to slavery, 
a part having emigrated, whilst a very few fumilies have taken 
refuge in the most inaccessible parts of the interior, where they 
lead # miserable life. This deplorable state of things is owing to 
the neglect which the government of the Company Pe long allowed 
the inhabitants of these small islands to groan under. 

The former Company of the Indies may also be gp Paks tp 
with negligence in their care for the interests of the native po- 

ion of the largest islands, such as Buton, Muna, Kambeina, 
angi-wangi and a multitude of smaller islands. The documents 
of the Company, as well as the treaties made by them with the 
Malay princes, shew that the absence of means for the repression 
of poe , the fatal policy pursued by it in the maintenance of a 
right of monopoly, as well as the indifference of the subaltern 
employées towards the people whose welfare was committed to 
their care, are the pci causes why these islands have been 
laid open to the brigandage of the pirates, that the productions of 
the soil and the labour of the inhabitants have been neglected, and 
that the islanders have seen their trade and navigation extinguished. 
The conjunction of all these elemeuts tutal to their welfare, have 
left them ouly the sad alternative of submitting tu slavery, ol 
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perishing in combat, or of abandoning their natal soil by a 
voluntary emigration. The proximity of the free port of Makassar 
appears to promise these islanders a better prospect in future. If 
the government would only devote some funds to the scientific 
exploration of the large i coaster meh a 4 Bose te Buton, 
Muna, Kambeina, and Wowoni, it would be amply reimbursed 
by the numerous resources which they promise to agriculture and 
to commerce. 

The kingdom of Buton, which comprehends the large island of 
shes senate the archipelagoes of this extensive group, is governed 
by a Sultan and by four vassal princes, placed at the head of four 
districts, namely—Muna and Tibore, in the island of Muna, 
Kuloog-chura in the island of Buton, and Kiedupe in the archi- 
pelago of Tukang-bessi. The Sultan resides either at Bolio or in 
the town of Buton, towards the southern extremity of the island of 
that name, where is also situated the fort Jangan-kata, which 
serves as a residence for the Assistant Resident as well as the 
other European employées. The superficies of the large Buton is 
86° 2" square miles or 47’ 3” square myriametres. The number 
of the inhabitants is unknown, the old documents of the 17th 
century giving to this island a population of 50,000, and to the 
archipelayoes conjointly, the doubtless much exaggerated amount 
of 500,000 inhabitants. 

The Sultans of Buton were always considered as having right 
to the first rank amongst the allies of the infant Company of the 
East Indies. When it, then only mistress of the single island of 
Amboyna, contemplated the conquest of the whole Mala 
archipelago, Ternate. whose splendour and power were on their 
decline, then exercised a disputed authority over Buton. This 
island was afterwards sabdiiod be the Makassars, but the presence 
at Buton of Rajah Arung Palakka, a determined partisan, devoted 
to the interests of the Company, decided the Sultan to range 
himself under the banner of the conquerors of the Portu Wese. 
The first contract made between the Coapane and the Sultan is 
dated January 1667. This was renewed on the 2lst March 1766 ; 
it was to the eame effect, but assimilated a little nearer in its clauses 
to those contained in the treaties which the Comp y had made 
with the art pled. which it could not completely overcome 
by force. All bo @ impress of its policy, the tendency of 
hares itself by the monopoly of tale, exclusively reserved 

r i own . A new treaty, upon more enlarged bases 
although still more or less restrictive of saint was made with 
Buton in 1824; since then improvements have been introduced 
there of a more liberal tendency. The Sultan of Buton as well as 
many officers of his family, formed part of the auxilliary troops 
at the time of the war in Java. The people of Buton make goo 
soldiers. The present Sultan has the rank of Colonel, of which 
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he wears the trappings when he dons his gala costume, while his 
brother has the sank of Matec ail 
We are indebted for what is known the physical 
constitution of the soil of Buton to Mr 8. Muller, who made a 
very short ee Pong the harbour of the town of Buton. “ This 
say? Muller, is mountainous, but not of a very 
considerable height. It is formed, for the greatest part, of a 
calcareous stone of recent formation, such as is found under different 
modifications in mauy places in the Indian archipelago. This 
calcareous rock contains in abundance madrepores, shells, and 
other marine animals, and some summits of mountains are also 
composed of these masses. To judge from the vegetation in the 
i hood of the harbour the soil is not extremely fertile ; 
the flora is poor and feeble. Amor deertirisereas -ncggr radians. 
be reok the Aupas or cotton (gossypium) which deserves 
chiefly to be noticed. This plant uces one of the best and 
finest kinds of cotton in the whole Indies. The coco palm abounds 
along the shore. The Kamiri (alewrites moluccana) of which 
the oily nut furnishes a combustible, and the bambu so useful 
for domestic purposes, grow there in abundance. In the north 
part, facing the coasts of Celebes, the shore is marshy and covered 
with an inextricable contexture of mangroves dese pie 
Along the west and south coasts, the shore is often abrupt and 
berdered with rocks, with the exception of the bays and creeks 
which have generally a beach of white sand.” 
According to the report of the natives, the island abounds in 
wild hogs; in some districts are found buffaloes which have 
returned to a savage state, as well as horses of a deep brown. 
This island by its considerable extent and raphical positi 
ion o t, whi 










they are at present, the constant incursusions of pirates having 
ade them neglect the cultivation of cotton, which is sought after 
af tae Kickly env. — fags st be Pi gta ea 
a much higher price than the cotton produced in other parts. 
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THE DURYOEN. 

In Malacca there is a fruit 60 pleasant both for taste and stnell 
that it excelleth all other fruites both of India, and alacea, 
although there are many both excellent and very good. This 
fruit is called in Malayo (nies is the Province wherein it 
roweth) Duriaoen, and the blossomes uaa, and the tree 
Baton: It ia a very great tree, of solide and firme wood, with a 
gray barke, hauing many branches, and excessive great store of 
fruit: the blossome 13 white and somewhat yellow: the leaues halfe 
a handfull long, and two or three fingers broad, rounde and some- 
what hollowe: outwardly darke greene, and inwardly Sat Brees, 
and somewhat after a red colour. It beareth 4 fruit of the bignes 
of a Mellon, coueret with a harde husk, with many small and 
thicke sharpe prickles: outwardly greene, and with strikes downe 
along the sides like the Mellon. They haue within them foure 
holes or aaa according to the length thereof, in each of the 
which holes are yet three or foure cases: in each case or shell a 
fruite as white as milke, and as great a5 8 Hennes egge, but better 
of taste and sauour, like the white meat, which the Spaniardes 
make of Ryce, Capons flesh, and Rose water, called Mang: 
Blanco, yet not so soft nor alymie, for the other that are yellow, 
and not white within, are either spoyled, or rotten, by euill aire 
or moysture: they are accounted the best which haue but three 
Nuttes in each hole, next them those that haue foure, but those 

and such as haue any cracks or cliftes In 


of fiue are not good,» 


em. 

This fruit is hot and moist, and sach as will eat them, must 
first treade vpon them softly with his foote, and breake the prickes 
that are about them: Such as newer cate of it before, when they 
amell it at the first, thinke it genteth Like a rotten Onyon, but 
hauing tasted it, they esteeme it aboue all other fruites, both for 
taste and sanour. ere you must note a wonderful contrarietie, 
that is betweene this fruit Duriaoen, and the hearbe Bettele, 
which in truth is so great, that if there were & whole shippe, shoppe 
or house full of Duriaoens, wherein there lay certayne leanes of 
Bettele, all the Duriavens would presently rotte and bee apoyled. 
And likewise by eating ouer many of those Duriaoens, they heat 
the a Es ar ge a Je Bains, © the con- 
trarie, bei ide co ‘pon the hart, will p y cease the 
inflamation, rising oF swelling of the Maw. And so if after you 
have eaten Duriacens, you chance to eat a leafe or two of Bettele, 
you can receyue no hurt by the Duriacens, although you haue 
eaten never so many. Hereupon, and because they are of so 
pleasant a taste, the common saying is, that men can neuer he 
satisfied with them.—Linschotten's F oyages- 
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A SHORT SEETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BANKAaA.* 


Tue Island of Banka, also called China-Batta, lies on the 2° 
of South Lat. and on the 105° 14’ E. Long. and contains 3,400 
yeouraphical miles; being separated from the island of Sumatra b 
the Strait of Banka, which is about 34 eens long and 3 to 3 
leagues broad. It is intersected from the N. W. to the S. E. by a 
mountain chain, of which the mountains of Marras on the west 
side and of Manopin and Permissang on the south and east are 
the most remarkable, It is undoubtedly, on account of its richness 
in tin ore, iron, some fine kinds of wood &c., one of the most pro- 
fitable of the Islands of the Archipelago. 

The generally prevailing impression of its insalubrity, and the 
constant internal strife, are the principal reasons why there ap- 
esr hitherto to have been so Jitule taste for natural researches in 
Janka, or that these have only been very superficial. From this 
however ought to be excepted the physical investigations of Dr 
Horsficld under the British rule, and later on official journey of 
Mr Diard in the year 1825, but which was more limited to statis- 
tical subjects, while the first named naturalist occupied himself, for 
the most part, with the investigation of the vegetation of Banka.+ 


* Translated from the Tiplechrift voor Neerlands [ndir, Vth No. 1846. 

+ See Dr Horsfield's “ Report onthe Island of Banka" in the 2nd Vol. of this 
Aseria P=, which will be found tv contain very full information regarding the 
Ef ibd u 
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The appearance of the Island of Banka when viewed from the 
west and south west sides is very beautiful, anid presents man 
picturesque aspects, The whole coast, above all the north, sou 
east and south west sides, to a certain distance inland, is mostly 
uncultivated, in consequence of the piracy which always existed 
and still continues. Here and there, upon the shore, we meet come 
fishermen, but with the exceptiou of Muntok, Tanjong Mantong, 
and Tobo-alie, all the inhabited districts lie more ‘tland. 

The conformity of the coast with the island groups lying in the 
vicinity, leads to the belief that the isolated position of Banka 
has been produced by an early catastro, he of nature. 

The ground consists of alternating layers, varying in thickness, 
of a hard ferriferous clay of different colours, such as red, yellow 
and brown, graduating to the clearest white, and which ts mingled 
with fragments of flint and mountain crystal. Upon this rests a 
very thin bed of black friable garden or mother earth (humus) 
which over the whole island seldom exceeds the thickness of 
1} to 2 feet. 

It admits of no doubt that the island is of a primitive formation, 
the core of the predominating mountains bemg of a solid hard 
granite, wherein we have not yet observed the slightest trace of 
volcanic phenomena, with the exception of a hot spring some years 
ago discayered at Permissang, lying at the foot of the hills of that 
name, in the middle of a swampy flat, and at a distance of about 2 
tu 3 leagues from the sea coast. The heat of this spring ts about 186 
to 190° Fahr. The water principally contains sulphureted nyerogys 
ras in combination with some portions of soda and an appreciable 
portion of magnesia, I was unable from want of the necessary 
apparatus to make a correct analysis of the water. A similar hot 
spring is also found in the district of Pankal Pinang near Kampong 
Classah, at the foot of the mountain Mankal, in the division of 
Messu, which I was desirous of examining, but which my unex- 
pected el to Java allowed me no opportunity of doing. 

The island is abundantly intersected by extensive swamps and 
rivers, principally on the west and southwest sides, some of which, 
such as the Sungie Jering, Bankakotta and Marawang, take 
their rise from the mountain chains which divide the island, or 
out of the swamps lying at the foot of these mountains. From 
the nature of the coasts of Banka, in my opinion, must indis- 
putably result the f robabilicy of an earlier junction of this and 
the other islands of the Archipelago, such as Biliton, Rhio, Suma- 
tra, Linga, &c., with the Peninsula of Malacca, principally from 
the constitution of the ground, the direction of which is in 
general the same. Thus, for. example, the West coast of Sumatra 
possesses rich gold, copper and iron mines, while its Eastern coast 

sses tin ke., being egesegsinny So continuation of the same 
ground in Banka from which we have already, with so much 
profit, extracted this metal. Beyond this, the greater portion of 
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the Peninsula is very rich in the same mineral and the form of the 
mountains is of the same nature. 

The rivers are, on account of their smallness, short and crooked 
in their course, covered in the interior by the most luxuriant 
vegetation, and are thence unnavigable. This is principally 
caused by trees of Fuceca aloefolia, A ieciihinna angle, a8 rent 
kinds of Pendanus and a fine kind of rattan (rottan sega). On 
the east side, steep, sandy, and constantly exposed to the fury of 
the ocean, there exists a dangerous surf by which sand banks are 
heaped up at the mouths of the rivers, so that even the largest, 
with the exception of those of Marawang and Banka Kotta, 
— not calculated to admit vessels larger than a row-gun- 

oat, 

The temperature is in general little different from that of the 
islands which lie on nearly the same lat, and long. of the archipe- 

zo. The thermometer commonly rises at 6 o'clock in the 
morning from 70° to 75° Fahr., and at mid-day from 85 to 95 
and 98. The nights in the interior are generally very cold and 
damp ¢o that the thermometer very frequently falls to from 60 to 
66; chiefly in the districts of Jebus, Pankal Pinang and Koba. 

the west monsoon, which usually commences at the end of 
September, we have constant rains, accompanied by strong 
winds ranging from the W. tothe N. W.and N. Thunder an 
lightning are then very prevalent and commonly violent, 
particularly at Muntoh. The prevailing weather and temperature 
are not however the same over the whole extent of the island. Thus 
we have Sruereny. ot Muntoh during the day an insupportable heat, 
which is not cooled by any land wind, while the nights are rendered 
by it unbearably hot, so that the thermometer never sinks below 
2°. The reason of this is that the town partly lies on a plateau 
or hill, rising about 80 fect above the sea, immediately at the foot 
of Monopin, whereby the free passage of the wind from the N. and 
W. is obstructed, and it becomes packed together as it were on a 
a In this also consists the chief reason of the greater insalu- 
brity of Muntok, in comparison with most of the remaining 
exterior districts, which, with the exception of Tobo-alie and Tun- 
jong Mantong, mostly lie at a considerable distance from the sea, 
are not so immediatel oxen to the sudden and noxious 

cg of weather and winds, The extensive stagnant swamps and 
muddy shores by which the station is surrounded, will also greatly 
contribute to this by their continual evaporation, in connection 
with the air impregnated with noxious exhalations which constant! y 
blows over from the low swamps lying on the opposite const of 
Sumatra, and especially in the rainy season, which principally 
tends to produce in the place the well known Bauka fever. 
_ The op ning of roads throngh the ter portion of the 
jungle at Muutok, in which that ere ies enclosed, appears to 
nave much contributed to the salubrity, at least the mortality 
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is now less, and the ailing fever is no longer of such o dreaded 
and malignant chateanee 

The potable water of Banka is generally reckoned unwholsome, 
and thought to contain noxious metalic ingredients, particularly tin 
or arsenic dissolved. In order to eatiaty myself of this, I have 
examined water from nearly all parts of the island, and Mr 
Diederichs, at that time Apothecary of the 2nd class at Muntok, 
analysed the drinking water at Muntok both from the river and 
that derived from the garrison well, and found that it is in general 
impregnated with clay and lime, iron, and also an exceedingly 
inute portion of tin; the river water however more than the well 
water. No trace was found of arsenic, 

The tin present in it is also so small that none of the noxious 
effects of metal on domestic animals are to be feared from a 
frequent use of it. Indeed the water drinkers on Banka enjoy 
by comparison the best health. . 

According to the general ideas respecting the origin of the 
human races, the true aborigines of the island of Banka appear to 
have been derived from the Peninsula and bear all the character- 
istics of the Malayan stock. 

Both sexes are of middling height and well built, although their 
limbs in comparison with the trunk, are a little too small. The 
dark brown skin loses itself in the olive in Properios to their more 
northern position; the eyes are round and lively; the nose drawn 
inand alittle flat; the countenance full and round; the hair of both 
sexes long and of extreme bluckness. From these pore and priu- 
cipal inhalitants of Binka we must separate a peculiar race of men, 
who here, as at Biliton, lead wandering lives mostly along the coast, 
and are wholly distinguished from the remaining inhabitants 
of Banka by their manners and usa These are known by the 
name of Orang Laut or Sicea. y are entirely ignorant of 
their own derivation. It is however probable that they ure of the 
same race as the inhabitants of the West coast of Borneo, or of 
the neighbouring islands. 

They are not converted to the Mahomedan religion, but worship 
idols, and feed on wild hog’s flesh and raw rice with uncooked 
or salted fish. They are moreover considered very wicked and pre- 
datory, and commonly seek their livelihood by committing petty 
robberies on the sea and along the coast. Their dwelling places 
are mostly small prahus, each of which forms the home of a family. 
With these light vessels they encounter the heaviest seas, and are 
undoubtedly the best fishermen of this archipelago. 

It is principally in the Tampillings near Batin Cadella, 
Batin Sicca, at Blinju and Maporbo that this race is at home ; 
we find some of them established on the north coast. Their ap- 
pearance in general (although they have already intermixed 
with the inhabitants of the interior of Banka)is very coarse and tall, 
and their skin is of a bark brown tint, with a scaly appearance, 
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(a disease peculiar to this people, named gadus,) which probably 
is a consequence of their irregular mode of living and their 
constant exposure to sea water. 

The Bank: mode of living is very simple. Attached and 
accustomed to a slavish submission to their chiefs, they follow 
without the slightest deviation the laws and usages of their fore- 
fathers, to which their timid and superstitions character much 
inclines them. Hence they are temperate and have very little care 
for themselves. They occupy themselves once a year in making 
rice-Helds, for which a place is indicated by the Depati, Batin, or 
Krio, to certain congregated families, and for which they must 
yearly bring a small duty of the produce of their cultivation, 
for example some gantongs of paddy. Their dwellings, altwonee 
belonging to one limited village (campong or dessa) stand m y 
wholly apart and often leagues distant from each other, onthe 
places which they have chosen for the cultivation of their rice-fields, 

For the rest, their daily labours consist, in turns, (besides 
the work for the government which they are obliged to perform) 
in the collection of wa, honey, dammar, the fabrication of 
mats and other small household necessariez, and, in the more 
southern and western parts of the island, rincipally in the col- 
lection of garroo wood, sumach and dye bark, or in cutting of 
ebony, emballo and other kinds of woods, and the nipa, rattans, 
pen » bark, &e., all which are used for the construction of their 

: Other hill men, support themselves by burning charcoal 
for the smelting of the ore &c., and are bound for that purpose 
under fixed rules by the government. All their small articles of 
trade are brought by them to the pankals or principal places of 
each district, and are there bartered for clothing, salt or other 
necessaries, or sold for small prices. Their clothing is also very 
simple, consisting with those living in the interior and havin 
little intercourse with the Europeans or Pankal Chinese, suc 
for example as the people of the district Penagang, Selok in 
the district Pankal Binang, in a short trowsers ard a beju 
without sleeves, made of bark, which they, like the inhabi 
tants of the South Sea Islands, prepare by steeping and beating, 
while their long hair is bound together by a piece of the came stuff 
made in the manner of a head cloth; others who are more polished 
follow in some respects the usual dress of the Malays, although 
this is always very poor, Like their their food is simple, 
consisting chiefly in boiled red hill rice, and small greens of wild 
leaves or fruits boiled in salt water, and wild | pene pepper, 
rubbed fine. They seldom eat fowls, deer, or the fiesh of beasts, 
and it is only the natives who dwell close to the shore who live upon 
fish. In the higher and more hilly portions, where much wax is 
ollected, honey makes a principal part of the food of the popula- 
tion. For the rest the character of the pro r Bankanese is a mix- 
ture of good and bad. Under the semb of friendliness they 
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know how to keep hidden the most cunning designs. They ap- 
pear to cherish a peculiar love of independence, which the constant 
contesis unequivocally demonstrate, of which some Palembang 
chiefs, above all the widely known depati Barin, may be con- 
sidered as the leading cause. Their weapons are not different 
from the usual weapons of the Malays, only they make a more 
common use of the Palembang fire-locks and blunderbt for 
which they procure the necessary powder from Palem ng con- 
traband dels in qopkaban te Gas Laney, &c., while the shot is 
furnished by their own ground. 

The different species of animals which inhabit the woods, moun- 
tains and plains of Banka are mostly the same as those which are 
found on ths opposite Coast of Sumatra. The small kind of bear 
(ursus malayanus—Horsf.) is found here, and does much mischief 
to the production of wax. A dugong (Halicore dug 17) is from 
time to time found on thisisland. Th amphibious animals are 
mostly met with along the sandy shores, and feed on seaweed (agar- 
agar). They attain ths weigh of 500 pounds; ytheir flesh is eaten. 

esa the pastor birds ir in the ees with sa" = 

ition of some beautiful species of parrot, iversity of the 
Seale of wild doves is the most remarkable. They consist of 
about 30 different kinds with which the woods of Banka teem. 

Amongst the reptiles the casyman or Indian crocodile occupies 
the first place. It is spread over the whole island , ash all the 
swamps, rivers, and creeks, and not seldom reaches a ngth of 
nearly 30 feet. They are most abundant in the rivers which 
ran past Pankal Pinang, Marawang and Kourauw, and they are 
not afraid to attack large vessels, such as laden tjoenias, sloops, 
&c., in order to upset m, which is attributable to the little 
food which these rivers supply for their rapacious appetites. 
Daring my sisarges-Pelae rly mi on Banka, I can 
certainly recollect thirty instances, uropeans, natives, or 
Chinese slightly or severely wounded or who become a sacrifice to 
these animals. The superstitious character of the natives makes 
their extirpation difficult and it is only when one of themselves has 
been carried away that they attack these animals. Their endeay- 
ours to overcome them are great and they seldom fail to catch or 
kill the animal who has done the deed, or another, 

On the coasts in general many excellent kinds of fish are caught. 
In the months of April and wa es fishing for tripang (beche-de- 
mer) at Kourauw and in Kloba bay, furnishes a means of living 
to many of the inhabitants and an article of commerce in request. 

Of mollusks, besides many kinds of Oysters, a large species o| 
phocas is often sought, the dried flesh of which is here and there 
sold in the markets. Ofthe shells sought for collections, the true 
spiral (scalaria vera) is worthy of remark, of which the finest and 
— specimens are found on the coasts of Banka, 

‘he vegetation of the island of Banka js in general very 
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luxuriant, the ground however from its strong and clayey nature is 
less adapted for lar cultivatiou. This sufficiently appears from 
the pains which the hill men require to use in the management of 
their ladangs or rice-fields, the ground for which must be first 
prepared for the culture of the rice by the burning of the trees 
upon it, which must have reached an age of at least 10 years, and 
which yet only gives one crop, and which must then remain at least 
6 or 7 years undisturbed to allow young wood to grow up. Fruit- 
less attempts have been made to cultivate sawas in some low and 
swampy tracts, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Jebus. With the 
exception of some fine plains in the neighbourhood of Sungie-liat 
Balar, and Permissang, the island is covered with forests, princi- 
vally in the tracts which are known by the names of the pangeran's 
i , a8 Permissang, Balar, and Bauika-cotts, which in earlier 
times were kept up by the Sultans of Palembang at their own 
expense, on account of their beautiful kinds of wood and which 
are not yet wholly extirpated by the destructive axe of the natives 
in the preparation of their ladangs. Here and there we meet 
impervious morasses, relieved by wide plains of low jungle covered 
with different kinds of fern. ‘ . 
For the rest, all the hills even to their very summits, are covered 
with high wood, and from the Baaabiwoctl are inaccessible to the 


pedestrian. 

Amongst the principal kinds of wood (with the exception of the 
jatie wood which is found on i gp the cultivation of 
which, from young plants and seeds sent from Java in the time of the 
resident Smissaert, was unsuccessfully tried), there are found various 
fine and useful trees in full growth in the vicinity of Muntok. 
Of these there deserve to be named in the first place the ebony, 
emballo, tengris, sassafras, marante, garu woods, &c. &c. The 
gambier and indigo plants are also not uncommon in Banka, and 
we find them abundant in the district of possess: Besides 
some commodities which are principally collected by the moun- 
taineers from the vegetable kingdom, such as dammar and a fluid 
resin (minyah creing), nipa, rattans, barks, die-wood (swmak) &e., 
there is an abundance of all the fruits which the Indian Archipe- 


produces, — 

_ The Island of Banka is at present divided into eight principal 
divisions, with the view to European government, viz.—Jebus, 
Blingu, Sungie-liat, Marawang, Pankal Pinang, Koba and 
Tobo-alie ; under these all the remaining districts are included, and 
all these districts are surrounded by hills, where the original 
deposits of tin ore are to be sought, and regarding which contlicts 
me geological speculations exist. | 

it admits however of no doubt that the ore is of an alluvial 
origin. ord circumstances place this beyond doubt. It appears 
to me that the earlier waste of the hills (which consist of a coarse 
granite in which the tin stone united with iron ore is enclosed in 
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veins), appears lo have produced by a slow decompositicn of the 
bat Saassiaot i layers in which the secondary tin is now 





‘decrease or waste is placed beyond all doubt by thei vases 
ble masses of fragments of stone which the former streaming 
have loosened, and which at present in the shape of rolled flints, f frage 
ments of rock crystal, and gravel, form the Tepth, of the flats, sak: 
lies, and layers of the hills on Banka, whose : scien by very 
extensive and careful examination is not than 60 or 70 
feet, when we find the same granitic masses of which the moun- 
tain iteelf is com This decrease is still farther testified by 
the diminution which the rivers themselves have: ne, and of 
which we now see the clear traces on the south side of the moun- 
tain Marras, as well as the Monopm at Muntok ke,, in the great 
excavations which are found. 

That the tin ore which is abundantly spread over the whole 


surface of the island and is found in layers, horizontal, 
pe dicular, concentric, or in rings, is of a deposited nature, the 
llowing phenomena observed by me sufficiently 


testify. 
In the Been 1823 a new Kallong was opened (mine Kaniean 
No. 7) which lay in an cast and west direction at the foot of the 
mountains Marawang east Ons oe ee not half a league 


in breadth When the tr to a depth of 
20 feet they found a fl neal ete thin of ore not 
quite four inches in thickness, on removing which the miners 
suddenly came wise a black sandy soil mixed with turf in which 
was discovered a layer of wood and branches which had 
been cut and partially carbonized and lay confusedly, affording 
certain evidence that here in former times there must have been a 
cultivated soil. : 
There was also found in the district Tubalie at the opening cf 
mine (mine Tum tdiibded bed metal ise eat a 
Shak; and ta Clay: mined with umus and sand, @ eoinypey i 
or prahu of a peculiar and unknown model at a di 
leagues from the sea shore. | 
n the district Pako, division Koba, at the opening of a E : 
mine in the year 1824, all the traces of a rice fold having existe 
there in former times, were discovered, over which different laye 
of earth had been heaped which formerly had yielded tin ore. i 
miners who endeavoured anew to work this mine were disappoint- 
ed, and the search in this soil was discontinued. 
i: hill or platean on which the establishment of Muntok is 
party situated, also furnishes a clear proof of my position. 
en the cae of the Chinese, Hongkwee, had caused a 
part of this hill to be dug away in a perpendicular direction 
(which is a direct continuation of the Monopin mountain and is 
separated from it by different vallics) in order to use the soil in 
burning bricks, there was found at a depth of 50 feet (reckoned 
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from the level of the sea) an enormous mass of carbonised wood, 
the trunks of which were partly entire, and oe which some 
were found which had a diameter of 3 or 4 feet and lay apparently 
in a N. and 8. direction, 

The layers of earth which covered this mass of wood differed 
very much, but consisted of ochre and loam in which, princi pally at 
the depth of 30 feet, considerable fragments of pure white sand 
stone ap d; while, some feet deeper, a grey clay mixed with 
pieces of sulphurated iron (fer sulphure) was visible. This still 
exists and is certainly an important natural phenomenon in the 
island, Sppearing: to be the same with those extensive carbonised 
masses of wood (lignite bitumineux) which are found on the shores 
of the river Ogang near Palembang, and in the same direction, I 
believe, with this side of the Island of Banka which forms a con- 
tinuation of it, and which masses have been erroneously denomi- 
nated coal. 

Amongst the principal and highest mountains of the island, is the 
double peaked Marras on the north side of the division Marrar, 
Cintret Sungie Liat) in 1° 35’ 8. Lat. and 105° 15’ E, Long. 
ts height is supposed to be 3000 feet and it is bounded by a broad 
indentation of the coast named Klabat Bay which lies in a straight 
direction from the N. W. to S. E. having at some places a 
breadth of 2 to 3 miles, and is aeisigsed a continuation of the rivers 
Antan Blinju, Layong and Lumut which have their sources partly 
in this mountain and the extensive marshes near it. The structure 
of this mountain which is to be considered as the principal one in 
the island, is similar to that of the others. Its core consists of a 
very coarse granite and the layera which surround this core com- 
monly occur in the following order. 

The first layer is gneiss or scaly granite, sometimes of an 
extraordinary clearness; on this lie the lamina of a species of 
quartz, in which the veins of the tin ore are found and which are 
bounded by varying layers of sandstone containing iron, (grés 
ferrugineux) calcareous quartz, and finally by layers of clay mixed 
with sandstone and tin ore, : 

Some mountains, particularly those on the south side of the 
island, viz. the Ampara Palawang belonging to the Permissang 
range, are somewhat different in their structure. They consist 
of a kind of granite, in part very light and crumbling, mixed with 
cubical ceoutallioed felapar. In the centre they consist principal 
of layers ofa red sandstone, which, separated by we of fine rook 

rystal, contains also iron ore and magnet stone; while whole layers 
of primitive tin ore are found, which on account of the difficulty 
of working them are not sought either by the natives or Chinese. 
Those mountains which are situated on the west side and in the 
cami of Muntok, amongst which are Monopin, Guni Panjang, 
Kekukus and Klompang, and which form a small chain, appear to 
consist of a species of primitive rock, and in some places are al- 
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ready entirely decomposed. The kind of stone which predomi- 
nates is gravel, of which fragments are strewed over the whole 
declivity of these mountains; probably it is a remnant, (mixed with 
laminar quartz, rock erystal and felspar), the consequence of decom- 
position, g islets the alternate layers of ochre, clay or porcelain 
earth are ed, and in which, on the plains and vallies which 
surround these chains of mountains, the tinstone is found in 
abundance in a very fine ore. A portion of these mountains con- 
sista, particularly in those which havea 8. W. direction, in their 
declivities, of white fine sandstone mixed with veins of a fine milky 
quartz. At the foot of the mountain Panjang near Belo, in the 
vicinity of the small river Ayer se a hill bas been discovered 
which consists almost wholly of cubically crystallized and sulphur- 
ous Iron, in a tract of sandstone and foliated quartz, and which was 
considered to be a silver mine and wrought, but fruitlessly, by some 
greedy Chinese in the time of the late Resident Col. Lafontaine. 
Careful mineralogical trials have proved that this seeming silver 
ore contaimed none of that metal and had iron only as its base. 

Following in a south western direction the coast of Muntok 
which is steep and has a considerable height, we observe decided 
traces of an alluvial formation. To the height of 23 to 30 fect this 
coast shews an accumulation of different layers of earth, which 
intermixed with small pebbles and rock crystal that have been 
rolled down, give to t beds the appearance of puddingstone, 
under which lies a great mass of black ferriferous slate (chiste 
ferrngineux). On some places the decomposition of the sulphur- 
ous iron is very visible as is indicated by a rich accumulation 
of vitriolized iron (sulph. ferri). The mass of earth loses itself at 
a considerable distance in the sea, and is further diversified by 
blocks of a beautiful ferriferous schist which are scattered here and 


The tin ore, as it is met with in the usual soil of Banka, is either 
primitive in the rock, or dispersed in alluvial layers, and varies 


greatly in respect to its reduction to metal in different mines. 
The period at which this metal was first discovered in Banka 


is very uncertain, but some speak with certainty as to the first 
working ofa tin mine in the district Marawang, in consequence of 
the discovery of this ore, which had been melted into metal | 
Battin gt in 1709, in the division Depak, Campong Calin, 
(district Marawang) on the occasion of the burning of a ladang, 
when a piece of ore became visible. This led to a more narrow 
examination of the ground, when it was found that this country 
was, as it were, filled -P with the ore. About the same time a 
similar discovery was made in the district of Tjimporak when clean- 
ing out a mall rivulet, Sungie Mahat, the source of the Marawang 
river, when a considerable quantity of cand was found which was 
soon recognised ag tin ore. 

At firet these parts were mined in a very simple manner by the 
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inhabitants for the benefit of the Sultan of Palembang. Round 
pits, 3 or 4 fect in diameter, were dug, the earth removed to a 
certain oy and communications established between them by 
galleries, thus in some measure resembling European mining. The 
carth which had been dug out was washed and the ore smelted in 
small native furnaces. This imperfect system continued for nearly 
twelve years, until the existence of tin ore throughout the whole 
island was ascertained, and the aaa was sisdinteken by Chinese 
who atroupens a superior but still defective mode of exploring the 
un 
e The ore (deutoxide) which is found in the rock itself, and is not 
very common, and is principally confined to the mountains of 
Marawang and Bukit Pelawang in the division Poko, is the pro- 
per tin-stone, being for the most part crystallised in prigms of four 
equal sides furnished with pinned Succi and bound: by different 
small planes, It ia very hard, and gives fire with steel. Its colour, 
which inclines to red-brown, appears to originate in a little iron, 
oxide, the specific gravity being 69. The second kind is the so 
called tin-sand, called by the natives and Chinese passier or batu 
tima, is found in all the alluvial layers, and varies from fine sand to 
the size of common hailstones. a have a colour passing from 
dark brown to ee red, are regularly crystallised and soictimes 
eemi-transparent. The exact analysis of Mr Diard, made at Banka, 
has shewn that the tin ore from the mine Sinking at Jebus 
also from the mines at Tobo-alie produce most metal in nit pa 
100 parts of fine ore from the mines at Tobo-alie melted with 
good charcoal produced 80 parts of pure metal (including the 
scorim or slags,) while all the other mines in Banka produce only 
40, 50 and at the highest 60 per cent of metal. is naturalist 
observed also that in some places the propenten of metal waa still 
vrenter than that above mentioned. The more finely transparent, 
redder snes harder the ened accom —_ at the same a hp 
an irreg angular crystallization, the more it is sought by 
Chinese: Experience hes been their guide in this, The wat 
tin-stone which is so common and appears to pexactly with the 
true one, is distinguished at the first glance by practised Chinese 
miners. The less experienced miners are frequently imposed 
upon to their loss through their ignorance. This false kind of ore, 
known under the name of batutima koppong, is principally found 
on the sea shore and on the low descending grounds, and appears 
to be nothing but a black mica which furnishes no metal when 
smelted. 

The earth layers in which the tin ore is found spread, differ much 
phir lg the island. Those mines which are wrought only super- 
ficially by digging or rather by pulling off the layers in ausare 
expressly constructed for it (in which the soil containing the tin 
ore is cleaned by a stream of water) are the most general, under 
the name of Aoliet mines, and consist in successive layers of red 
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and white soil dispersed in the tin ore, mixed with flints and iron 
ore (gris ferrugineux). They never go beyond a depth of 12, 20 or 
25 feet below the level of the soil. a oteee Geete ines (called 
Koliet Kollong), after the tin ore has been from the super- 
ficial earth layers, the ore situated deeper (which is dispersed for 
the most part in layers of a certain thickness of half red pipeclay and 
clay) is obtained by further digging in channels or bandars ex- 
presely made for the Ea Tt is then purified by aria it with 
water and kept ready for smelting. Finally, the last and deepest 
wrought mines, called Aollongs, consist of regular square holes, 
which vary in diameter from 20 to 60 feet. The water is pumped 
out of them by water mills of a peculiar construction. ry are 
frequently dug to a depth of 60 feet where the ore is for the most 
part found in a soil mixed with white and grey flinty sand. 

Sometimes the veins which contain the tinstone have a thickness 
of 3 to 4 feet and maintain a regular direction from the west to 
the north or sometimes stop short. Sometimes they are only a 
few inches throughout the whole mass, 

‘These kollongs are made for the most part in marshy places 
which are found in the vallies between two parallel hills, and 
where all the traces of an alluvial accumulation are met with. The 
mode in which the tin soils are discovered by the Chinese, is 
founded ordinarily on the traditions of the natives, who for a certain 
sum of money reveal the favourable places known to them and 
also the mines that have been formerly wrought. They also use 
the boring-rod which is very simple but also very imperfect and 
which can only be employed in very soft soil. 4 

Old experienced Chinese in general are able, through their long 
continued practice, to draw certain conclusions from the succession 
of earth layers as to the greater or less richness of the soil in ore, 
which however does not always justify their anticipations. The 

wings of the small streams are taken by them as a basis which 
they follow and in which tin-eand is always found. From this a 
judgment may be formed respecting the richness of the mining 
und of the vicinity. Although the Chinese in general are large- 

y experienced, active and el in working the mining 
grounds, their mode of operation is sti very Sonne. and suscep- 
tible of great improvement. The liberty which is granted them of 
choosing the ground for their work at their own discretion, causes a 
large quantity to be rendered unfit to be worked ever after, because 
they are not subjected to any regulations respecting the opening or 
abandoning of a mine, and frequently dig through the richest tracts 
in order to obtain water to clean the ore. The finest localities are 
not unfrequently converted into pools (ftebath) and are thus for 
the most part entirely lost to the government. It were therefore 
desirable that a mine bi, cep Salat should never be 
abandoned by them, until it has been ascertained that the soil is not 
such as to justify digging to a certain depth, and that the ore 
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found should always be subjected to an assay. Such a system 
would save the government great loss to which it has been subjected 
oy the artfulness'of the Chinese. It has'been proved beyond doubt 
that the Chinese have frequently opéned mines and pronounced 
they were profitable, received considerable | ay ts 

having worked a certain time to appearance, then declared that 
the ore is deficient and that the mines have not succeeded. 
Through the ignorance of many officers whom they know how to 

i they obtain a discharge for a part or the whole of their 
debt. The opening and subsequent sbandonment of the mine of 
Tampillang in the year 1823-24 furnishes a clear of this, 

The melting of the tin is performed by the Chinese ina very 
simple manner in an open furnace. These are very imperfect, 
susceptible of great improvement and requiring frequent repairs. 
Owing to the melting always taking place in the open air at night, 
and in open furnaces, the smelters lose much, both from the finer 
ore being blown away and from the partial oxidation of the tin, 
which disappears in considerable quantities in the form of tin-coke. 
They can never attain the degree of heat necessary for the instan- 
taneous reduction of the ore to metal; they cannot maintain a 
direct heat on the melted ore so as at once in smelting to run it into 
the form of the requisite slabs; and from their having to maintain 
the highest degree of heat in order to keep the ore liquid they lose 
much in proportion; it is greatly dependent also on the more 
or less adaptation of the charcoal. | 

Their attachment to customs once adopted renders the intro- 
duction of more suitable furnaces very difficult, but if we could 
afford them a direct and clear example of the greater perfectness of 
these, as well as of their increased profit, this would go far to induce 
them to adopt them. With this view the covered furnace 
appears to me the best adapted. This is the more desirable, 
because the obvious diminution of the supply of charcoal in 
some of the districts demands consideration, and possibly in future 
years may become a cause of great pores By the use of 
such improved furnaces, charcoal would not be required, as pieces 
of dry wood would suffice. These furnaces would also have this 
advantage that they would be kept working night and day, and 
the melted metal might be p into the moulds without inter- 
ruption. At present from the weak construction of the furnaces 
they can only be used every second night; they consume much 
charcoal, which furnishes the required degree of heat with great 
difficulty because the fire is not concentrated, and occasion much 
unnecessary labour and trouble. | 

The iron ore, like the tin ore, is dispersed throughout the whole 
island, and appears in different forms. 

1. Asan ochre of a yellow-red and brown colour. 

®, As deutoxide in the primitive rock, where 
bands of great extent, in a firm stony mass, of a co 














it is found in 
locIoous and 
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sometimes foliated fracture and with metallic lustre. It is found 
particularly in the mountains of Pako Bukit Palawang, at Per- 
Thiseange an tt Dome noe ee she eamprcoscyy of these 

‘ts bring it, by a very simple roasting | smelting, to a v 
note bake strong iron, in which the natives carry on some trailo. 
Formerly, under the Sultans of Palembang, at the time of the dis- 
cover of the tin mines, and when no sufficient stock of iron was 
brought to Banka, the iron mines were wrought with profit and 
furnished all the instruments required in mining. At present they 
are for the greater part ned, are worked ony ee, natives 
with whom it forms a small article of trade, and who make the 
iron work which they themselves use from this beautiful ore. 
By repeated melting, and without the least further art, but 
simply by additional rpm pay ig prepare the finest and most 
beautiful steel, which is sought by the Palembangese, and forms an 
integral portion of the celebrated pamor eden ll caearmncin 
iron) of which they make their krises and klewangs. Exclusive 
of the ores that have been already mentioned many others are 
found but less generally dispersed, such as black masses of iron 
(fer oligite speculaire) iron sand (fer sabloneux) &e. The rich 
stones of this metal in the above mentioned districts led Chinese 
formerly to make some attempts to establish an iron manufactory, 
which they were obliged to relinquish from the little encourage- 
ment which they received. Notwi ding this I have seen some 
very good kwal we (pene) et other iron articles, which were in no 
respect inferior to those at present in use, and which surpassed the 
latter much in durability and ag 

Gold is also found in Banka although in very small aera | 
but so far as is yet known it is confined to the south cast coast. It 
is found at a depth of ten or twelve feet, aa in a red clay soil, 
fine and mixed with sand. At Tanjong . 8 district Mara- 
wang, es. hei, oa Ayer Mera at Pankal Pinang, are the 
only places where it is known with certainty that this metal was 
formerly dug. Mines were arly worked there in the time of 
the rule of the Sultans of Palembang more than 60 years ago. 
After the tin grounds were more wrought, and became extensive, 
and the scarcity of this metal did not admit of profit, the Sultan 
then reigning; with a view to necessitate the inhabitants to 
employ themselves in the tin mines, caused all the gold mines to 
be destroyed and ibited their working on pain of death. The 
consequence has been that until now the natives dare not walk in 
t!oze parts, and that their superstition prevents them from working 
these mines from dread of the vengeance of heaven. Notwith- 
standing their fear that the mines should be discovered I inspected 
one at Tanjong Bunga, situated in the centre of very marshy 
ground, surrounded by old trees, and about 114 leagues from the 
sea shore. Here some a Bee holes were shewn to me which 
were formerly worked, but had been filled up with trunks of trees. 
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The soil here contains the finest gold and after having washed a 
picul of soil I succeeded in procuring about 5 stuivers worth of gold. 

That this place was worked with profit formerly is proved by 
the native gold ornaments still exes as kris scabbards, cincture- 
plates &c. which were shewn to me by the Depatti of Bukit, and 
which are kept as reliques, having been made from ore. Itisa 
wy fine and pure kind of gold, remarkable for a deep red colour 
am to me to contain from 20 to 22 carets (im bey 

The pieces which are found at the last two places are lighter in 
colour, more scarce and less pure. . 

It is also said with confitivace that in some clefts of the moun- 
tain Manku, district Pankal Pinang, veins of ore of a corralogi- 
nous quartz ore found; but this tradition requires to be farther 
examined. It is very probable that if strict research was instituted 
important discoveries would be made, the more so os the natives of 
the country tell it as a fact, but from fear that the Chinese would 
work these places maintain the greatest secrecy. 


[The following notices of the inhabitants and natural history of 
Banka, are extracted from Dr Epp’s Schilderungen aus Ostindiens 
Archipel, and contain much fuller information on these subjects 
than is to be found in the preceding sketch.) 

Inhabitants. 

Banka is inhabited by Chinese and Malays, a few natives of India 
and Arabs being scattered through the country. The complexion 
of the Malays is here a red-brown, that of the Chinese yellow-brown 
and that of the natives of India and Arabs dark brown. The 
Malayan race in Banka is divided into Sumatrans, Javanese and 
Bankanese. Besides soldiers and officers of the civil service no 
Europeans have settled there. Whilst the Bankanese as natives are 
small, weakly and lean, the immigrants of the Chinese nation are of 
a robust constitution, owing to their gluttony, and resemble nes 
‘geen alge whilst ty Hea remind us of the crippled 

ears of their o . 

Be deter well made the bodies of serene cheater 
Indian Archipelago, they are of an ignoble physiognomy. : 
body is but too has bpd port of an nly hed The eyes, 
large and black, are generally too deeply sunk beneath the fo 

head, and the face has an animal form even if the other features ba 
fair. If we except in the Malays this deep gf with the 
protuberant dak tases: and in the Chinese the o se Fe incision of 
the eyes, we may find among these two races my» for roman 
and grecian antiques. A larger formation of the underjaws, as & 
more perfect development of the chewing instruments, is a constant 
characteristic of men in their primitive condition and is found 
among several races. The oblique direction of the teeth, however, 
is more general among the Javancse than the Malays, and jg 
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very seldom found in the Bankanese, who for the most part are 
favourably distingui from the Javanese by handsomer features. 
We may also observe that in such Chinese as have lived for a 
number of years in oles and have consequently become more 
cultivated, the attributes of the mongol race gradually disappear 
and give place to a nobler physiognomy. 

“This ange of forms into more delicate and nobler ones is 
closely connected with the progress of culture and civilization. 

The features of the Bankanese are superior to those of the 
Javanese; they are timid and gentle; they are for the greatest pa 
Mahomedans but have many superstitions of their own, Their 
chiefs speak a pure Malay, the dialect of the common people is 
corrupt. The - anese are divided into Orang Darat, Orang 
Gunong, and Orang Laut. 

Orang Gunong and Darat. It is probable, although not certain, 
that these are descendants of Javanese. For whilst the Jawanese 
“satan ly present flat noses and deep glabella, the Bankanese are 
favourably distinguished by more agreeable faces and often b 
aquiline noses. Seree, lime and gem ler are their jadiseeruabie 
wants. They also chew an inferior kind of tobacco. Their clothes 
are scanty and there are Orang Gunong whose covering consists 
only of the beaten bark of trees. Those of rank however form an 
exception. The males shave their heads, but suffer their beards to 

row if they have one, often they wear it only on one side of 
their faces. The females, like other Malays, bind up their hair; 
wear sarongs and above them a shirt, both of a black colour, and 
in the ears golden or gilded ornaments. If they walk abroad, they 
wrap a long cloth of a dirty colour round the head in the shape of 
a turban, which supports the children who are carried on the back. 
. the native women are many good looking girls. Although 
the unmarried state is not uncommon, yet the fair of Banka are 
very reluctant in allowing Europeans a share in their affections, 

nd the latter are obliged, if they wish to find favor, to submit to 
somé marriage ceremonies attended with much expense. Many 
nuptials cost from 80 to 100 Spanish dollars. 

Jankanese ladies, though they never do any work, expect the 
same attention in presenting to them raiments and ornaments, 
which is properly paid to the Chinese and Javanese women as a 
reward for their activity, consisting in silk cloths, golden waist-belta, 

Ir-pins and rings, even sometimes precious stones, 
en of the Bankanese women is too large in proportion to 


hair, 





i the hair uncommonly strong, often as thick as horse- 
which is doubtless ascribable to the custom of constant! 
meres eee of the Michly devel The prt parma | 
and round, breasts highly developed in the state of virginity, 
east ages feet small, but 5 Be and bony. The fked 
small, the cpt tay rhage it and the nose deep, which gives them 
® somewhat monkey-like aspect. The eyes are black, large and 
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fair with a melancholic expression. The nose more frequently 
concave and flat regular. The mouth is variously cut, from 
the protuberant lips of the negro to the most charming and well 
made form, and is but too frequently disfigured by chewing of 
seree and by black teeth. The motion of these black beauties is 
displeasing, for it is heavy and dull. These women soon become 
old looking. The full breasts hang down like a shot bag as soon 
a woman has once suckled a child. 

Owing to their scanty food the women of Banka are not very 
productive. The children are frequently not weaned for several 
years. As soon are abla to crawl about, they are 
ornamented with silver rings round the arms, a string with silver 
coins rounl the neck, and a similar one round the hips to which a 
heart-shaped plate is affixed. Many children are left entirely 
naked till they enter the state of puberty. 

The existence of albinos among the brown race is remarkable. 
I knew some of them of a whitish-red complexion, flaxen-hair and 
gedit eyes. Their bodies were thickly covered with hair. 
They enjoyed excellent health and were of a robust constitution. 
ser were the offspring of parents of a brown complexion with 
black eyes and hair. 

Deformities are met with more frequently than might beexpected, 
according to the opinion of several physiologists, who maintain 
that they are to be found in greater number among the civilized 
nations than in those ise a natural state. Hare-lipe and 
wolfi-jaws are frequent. The Bankanese never allow such 
deformities to be removed by an operation, they would die rather 
than allow the a irs knife to be applied to their bodies. 

Among the inhabitants exanthemata are common complaints, 
several of which are of a aoe nature. Ichthyosw and 
elephantiasis are very frequent. Not only men but also domestic 
animals are subject to the itch. Large numbers suffer from chronic 
rheumatiams, owing to the coolness of the nights and to the habi- 
tations not being protected against the draughts of air ; chronic 
catarrhs are also contracted by not keeping the body sufficiently 
covered during sleep and by geting wet. Many perish from 
aren: ow and then the measles and the influenza appear. 
The remaining maladies are those of the other torrid zones in 
general. Vaccination bas made little p in this country. _ 

The chiefs of the Bankanese are endants of Sumatra, 
Formerly their dignity was regulated according to the rank of 
Depatti, Crio, Batin and Lilingan; at present the hapala hampong 
‘local authority) is either a Mandor, or a Batin, a Depatti or a 
Demang. The latter holds the highest rank. The kapala 
kampongs have at present no other income than the produce of 
their meres (pede fields) ; for the right of inflicting fines, which 
they ex .in the time of the Sultans, even in cases of murder, 
has been withdrawn from them. They settle the internal affairs 
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of less importance. They are the organs of correspondence 
with the European government, superintend the police, but are 
not paid, which causes them often to have recourse to extortion 
for increasing their income. 1f for instance, a birth happens in 
their family, their subjects wre invited to the weighing ceremony. 
It is a custom that every guest contributes as much money as 
possible, with which the child is weighed, which money becomes 
the property of the father, who gives a great dinner and gambling 

rty with it, At these parties considerable suma are often lost. 
Many who lose at such a festivity bags full of Spanish dollars 
may be seen working afterwards like coolies ede oe te 

Pride and poverty are found united here as elsewhere, sera 
are found fies walking naked or covered with rags, and 
exchanging all the copper money they can _ for dollars, which 
they hide in the ground in earthen pots, This is a very common 
practice among the natives, they would rather allow their treasures 
to fall into dnat, than attempt an improvement of their mode of 
existence. The chiefs are bound to compel the coolies to the 
works of government, to the maintenance ct: the Pe obliged’ to 
the discharge and shipping of cargoes. They are obliged to 
furnish attaps and bark for the roofs of the houses at certain fixed 
rices, and to provide coolies for the European travellers. These 

fatter with their luggage are usually carried on the backs of the 
coolirs. 

Habitations of the Bankanese. No monuments in Banka 
testify the dominion of human art over the power of rude nature. 
The eye nowhere mects with proud battlements or spires; in low 
cottayes, content with providing for his tew wants, man clings to 
the bosom of nature, from which, unacquainted with the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life, he has never been far removed. - 

The cottages of the natives (campongs) generally form with the 
surrounding buildings a square, enclosing in the centre a building 
for the public assemblies and for the accommodation of travellers. 
The jungle, often ouly consisting of brushwood,comes close up to the 
doors of the houses. In vain the eye searches for some cultivation 
of the ground; the fruit trees are hidden in the bushes and are never 
cl . The population of these campongs is considerable and 
consists of old men, handsome males and ugly females with long 
Sea breasts, naked children and pitifully lean dogs, and of 
owls sometimes reaching an enormous size. 

The houses rest upon poles, 3 or 4 feet above the ground. The 
walls are covered with the bark of trees, and roofed with attaps. 
The floor is composed of round sticks or of nibongs* formed into 
lattice-work. The interior is generally divided into three rooms, 
serving for sitting room, sleeping-room and kitchen. The walls of 
the sitting room are commonly ornamented with the horns of deer 


© ‘Ths latter ie obtained from a wild growing thorny palm tree, the top of which 
is sétehe; nat kas, Weald; ¢ tate saevhat ise 
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and with arms (if the owner p es any). Those of rank 
generally have several emall blunderbusses of brass, long guns 
of the Palembang manufacture, epears and klewangs. The latter 
are swords of a superior steel, sometimes mixed with silver, the 
hilt of which is of silver, of black or any other ittering wood, 
covered with leaves and flowers, often of gold. Not unfrequently 
stringed instruments are found in these habitations, and sometimes 
a violin has found it way into a campong in the very centre of the 
jungle, Every houses possesses drums. They are made of a 
piece of hard wood, hollowed out, covered with the skin of deer or 
monkeys ard suffice to inspirit these children of nature and to pul 
to sleep an European, if they accompany the air of the native 
songs, resembling melancholy long stretched psalms, very probably 
sometimes recitatives from the Koran, That part of the room des- 
tined for reposing and sleeping in is more elevated and covered with 
mais. These are made of the leaf of a thorny rizophore frequently 
found growing in swamps and in rivulets. This leaf, 1 to 20 feet 
long by 2 inches broad, is divided into more or less strings according 
to the quality of the mats. The Bankanese weave mats of superior 
beauty and neatness. Males and females are expert in this branch 
of industry, which they extend also to the manufacture of bags, 
purses and hats of the same material, from which they derive in 
mery instances their livelihood. On these mats the native takes his 
meals and his repose, in them he seeures his property. The kitchen 
is found under the same roof, without a chimney. The native 

: greatest patience the thickest smoke, neither does 
he consider it hurtful to his eyes and lun The European, 
driven away from home into the southern regions by the increasi 
stench of turf and coals, finds again under the softest heaven the 
evil prepared by the hostile emoke. The Bankanese even amoke 
their rooms in the evening by making fires under their houses, in 
fine a drive away the mosquitoes and to render the atiaps more 

arable 

The hearth consists of a box filled with clay compactly stamped 
together. The kitchen implements, besides a few iron pans and 
earthen pots, consist of Chinese porcelainware, teapots and water 
kettles of tin, Chinese teacups and earthen pitchers. The earthen- 
ware arrives from Palembang and contains much gold sand, 
however it does not appear worth while to wash the gold out of 
the clay. The people of he interior generally feed on nothing but 
rice, mixed with Spanish pepper and drassi. The latter is 8 
mixture of crabs, small fish ke. strongly salted and half putrified 
in which state it is used as an addition to the kern or sam’ 
instead of epice. The inhabitants along the shore are better 
nourished, since rig dogs enabled b trade and fishing to obtain a 
greater variety of . They ce fishing stakes of the rough 
stalks of the fern, here thick and abundant. These stakes extend 
sometimes for many hundred paces seaward. At high water the 
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fishes get into them and are taken by the Bankanese at low woter. 
Fishes are caught in this way in the greatest variety, alzo mollusks, 
and crustacea, and sometimes crocodiles. 
The inhabitants of the interior lead a wandering life caused by 
the change of their plantations, for regularly tilkd ground is no- 
where to be found, with the exception of the habitations of Chinese 
and Europeans, which are surrounded by gardens in which vegeta- 
bles &e., are produced. Notwithstanding the luxuriant vegetation, 
the soil is by no means fertile, being subject to dryness during a 
long drought and being too stony and poor from the want of 
manuring. The finer fruits of | India are rare; pisange, 
yains an seca Ww are abundant, rice is ee by the Chinese 
and Europeans from Java, the preduce of the country bei % in- 
sufficient. The native plants his paddy on a spot cleared from 
jungle in the months of May and June and burnt in Augu pita 
dryest month, during which o heavy east monsoon fe The 
immense flames all the air for miles with stifling smoke and the 
ashes serve for manuring the ground. From the remains of the 
burnt wood a fence of 3 feet in height is constructed round the spot, 
‘or protection against the wild animals. The ground is ploughed 
vith a pointed piece of hard wood derived from a wild rang and tha 
paddy inserted into the seratehings in straight lines. Jn the centre 
of this place a house is erected, round srhich » Sugar cane, 
ine-apples, yams and cucumbers are planted, a flag is placed to 
frighten away the wild birds and the ears of paddy are gathered as 
soon they become ripe. In dry seasons the crops often fail entire- 
v: In the wet season the snipes overflow these fields, but it is 
“ us ni emer dst on oe Ms the reg dina rogts 
which encumber the ground. When the paddy begins to ripen, 
crowds of title davon ehilia wild fowls a pecially of rice 
birds are attracted. WI the crop is ga the house is 
abandoned and left to decay, the trees shoot ? again and grow 
rapidly, thick jungle springs up, and by the fol one year every 
vestige of cultivation has disappeared. The native selects another 
spot for the same nose and not until after 10 or 15 years can 
v¢ abandoned field be again used. The most beautiful forests are 
canoe in this eon Such a segue is called ladang. ee 
people of the interior live partly solitary, partly logethe 
in campongs, in the latter case the eldest (ketip) is the chief and 
ea of the community. They are but partially converted to 
Mahomedanism, are very uncivilized and for the most part ina 
primitive state. The dexterity however with which they execute 
works of the most various description by the aid of instru- 
ments only is astonishing. A hatchet of an oblong shape serves 
them for building their houses, for calling eee and for splitting 
ec art ag they cps eae arses i tis other 
imp ts for their carpenter work are obtained from Europeans, 
They excavate trunks of trees for prahus and prepare planks and 
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boards with the axe. They have blacksmiths who use a piece of 
iton or a hard stone instead of an anvil. The bellows consist of an 
excavated wooden tube in which an embolus is moved backwards 
and forwards, covered with feathers to prevent the escape of the air. 

Orang Laut. In former times the Bankanese lived by piracy. 
On the Dutch taking ession of this country the practise was of 
course stopped. The fatter employed the inhabitants of the shore, 
who formerly lived by piracy, a8 crulzers against foreign pirates 
and for protection of the coast. The Orang Laut originally were 
fishers and a mixture of different Malayan tribes, for the 
most part from Palembang. They are more civilized than the 
people of the interior. They build small boats of thin planks, 
which are so light that a single man may carry one of them on his 
shoulders. 

These men often remain for several days at sea, and catch a 
number of excellent fish, among these the ikan kakap, dengini and 
lidda are of the first quality. The famed ikan krisi is only found 
in the neighbourhood of Sungie Liat and is carried to distant 

laces. They fish with hooks; 3 or 4 of them are fastened to an 
iron ball and cast into the sea where they descend to the ground. 

Chinese. The European traveller in Banka will feel the same im- 
pression as the wanderer in America, descending from the domicile 
of the Indian aborigines towards the habitations of European colo- 
nists. After having penetrated by a narrow path and with fatigui 
in the thick bushes, the high grown grass, afler passing bridges 
formed of fallen trees, he no sooner perceives the native campong 
than he finds himself in the very centre of it, a thick forest cover- 
ing and hiding all around; advancing towards a Chinese cam 
the forest becomes clearer, the path wider, a more extended 
prospect lies before the eye and the horizon is bordered by a mul- 
titude of coco-palms. Whilst the Bankancse plant his ubis and 
yams in the jungle, and his few pinang, cocoanut and other fruit 
trees are peacky choaked by the wild vegetation, the vegetable 
‘den and the carefully cultivated palm grove of the Chinese 
speak the abode of a more highly civilized owner. If the simple 
necessaries of the rama ean pres before our mind the image of 
the American savage, the well built house, the writing utensils, 
the paintings, tables, chairs and benches, the whole accommoda- 
tions of the Chinese, remind us of Europe, and we feel somewhat 
like a longing for our home even if the objects before us are not 
altogether after our taste. Here, where only Chinese are employed 
in the tin mines, where they and the buildings pertaining to the 
natives, and w large nampongs are exclusively inhabited by 
the former, their mode of life is exhibited in all its pecularities, not 
elsewhere found except in their native country. Many Chinese 
are met with who have lived almost for their whole life in Banka 
and nevertheless neither speak nor understand a single word of the 
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Malay language. By the opening of a it number of new 
mnineg within the last few voaie Wiaercie Chinese have immigrated 
from China. The Chinese population is one-third of the whole 
and amounts at present to above 10,000 souls. 

If the Malayan campongs are small, zloomy and ey peo- 
pled, the Chinese eampongs not seldom form spacious thickly 
peopled places, fvcutabt distinguished from the native ones by 
their construction. The houses are of wood, the planks from the 
want of sawmills being cut by the hon’ls of men, they are high in 
price and the erection of houses is expensive. The planks forming 
the walls are varnished and the carvings of the pillars, represent- 
ing flowers and dragons, are bright coloured or gilded. The 
pagodas (Kong-Sees) for their god are built of a small kind of 
ear mixed with sand and lime. They serve not only for the per- 
formance of the religious ceremonies but also for their public 
meetings. In the back ground stands an altar with the image of 
Laot-See, before which lamps and tapers are continually burnt. 
The offerings consecrated to the god are deposited before the 
temple under a tree. At Muntok several Chinese possess stone 
houses. At the time I was there the Captain of the Chinese 
(Hung Gue) lived in such a house belonging to himself, which had 
two apie tee elegantly furnished, surro by yards with stone 
walls and laid out with slabs, also by a fine garden in which grapes 
and pomegranates florished. The same Hung-Gue is said to have 
arrived at Banka asa cooly and to have gained his livelihood for 
a long time by selling vegetables. He was raised to the highest 
Chinese authority, became the first merchant of Banka, oe 
several vessels and carried on an extensive business with Java, 
Rhio, Singapore, Bengal and China. In latter times many Chi- 
nese kampongs have been improved and beautificd, 80 much as to 
surpass nearly all those of Java. Through the exertions of the 
district-officer, W. Biershel, the kam Mara has been 
entirely rebuilt. The apartments of the: Tssetenent China there 
occupies the entire compass of the former fort. The house is 
spacious, the rooms are elegantly furnished, the carvings are artful 
and richly guilded. In these kampongs may be found shopkeep- 
ers, shoemakers, tailors, cartwrights, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
other tradesmen. The domicils of the wealthy are dis ishex 


ee and elegant accommodations, However, notwith- 
standing all the dazzling of the leaf-gold and the bright coloured 
paper in the antechambers, the cleanliness never extends to the 


corners and hidden places. The houses — ly are poisoned by 
the abominable stench of the drassi and d fish. The frequent 
inhalation of the air constantly impreg ted with such vapours 
cannot fail to undermine the healih. "Behind the house are the pig 
styes, they are the chief object and the Chinese is ag proud of th 

as many @ Baron of his horse-stables. Much care is bestowed u 

the pigs, they are always perfectly clean as they are 
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several times daily with water and all filth and excrements flow off 
by the declivity of the floor. They often grow so fat as to become 
unable to rise from the ground. As the Egyptian is fond of his 
camel, the Arab of his horse, the Laplander of his raindcer, so the 
Chinese is of his pig, without which he cannot live and the latter 
not without him. 

The Chinese are not, as many ethnographers maintain, of a 
weak constitution and a lean frame, but are robust in stature, with 
athletic limbs, especially if compared with the Bankanese. Among 
the miners many a sa of a Hercules is found. Only the head is 
not fit for antiques, for it presents the trivial features of a Kalmuk. 
I can believe them in their native country to be small and 
meagre, since they are there, like the mob in England, exposed 
to starvation, especially the people of the lower classes. Notwith- 
standing this they are by no means admirers of leanness. Their 
ideals of human beauty are always represented by corpulent figures, 
even their philosophers and saints, also the devil, are distinguish- 
able by large hea-!a and big bellies. The Chinese are laborious. 
A. cooly works for his wages, not like others as little, but as much 
as possible. None of them wait for the others, every one com- 
mences working without delay. They offer a striking contrast in 
this regard to the native coolica. The Chinese are strong and 
muscular. One of them will carry with ease the heaviest ricebag 
which 3 Bankanese could not move from the place. If he sin 
under the burden his companions immediately come to his assistance. 

The family life of the Chinese is patriarchal, The eldest son is 
heir. If male descendants exist, the females have no share in the 
property lefi by the deceased. It is strange that the genuine love 
of women is disputed to the Chinese. It is true that many of the 
Chinese women are ill treated. The whole burden of the domestic 
affairs rests upon them. Young ladies seldom come before the 
eyes of strangers, and since it would appear uncivil to look 
fariher than the antechamber in a Chinese house, one must 
despair of beholding the fair sex, who retreat on a visit of st : 
to the interior apartment, communicating with the world outside 
only by means of windows ornamented with artful carvings in 
wood. Children and old women are at liberty to Bepest Among 
this people women of great beauty are found. Generally 
however the national features are expressed in their faces. The 
Chinese loves his children and is careful in giving them a good 
education. Schools are established in almost every rag ap 
Chinese are even met with who not only have a knowledge of the 
mechanical branches of science, as for instance painting and wood 
cutting, physic and chemistry, but also of foreign languages, and 
who are employed by the Dutch authorities as bookkeepers. se 
are olten married in the third year of their age, not so much wi 
the view of protecting them against violence as to provide for 
their welfare. On the occasion of a marriage great festivities are 
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arranged which last for several days. Rich Chinese kill on such 
occasions above fifty pigs (a fatted pig is bere no trifle, since one 
co-ts 50 or 60 rupees.) A multitude of guests are present who 
compensate to their host for the costs of the party by the profits on 
the gambling. The wedding garment of the bride is the common 
property of the whole kampong. It consists of a red silk garment 
and a gold hair comb. he bridegrocan wears a dark blue cloth 
much resembling the surplice of the Catholic church. Accordin 

to enstom the newly married pair bow profoundly before each | 

the invited guests; the bride, much affected by the solemnity of the 
action, is supported by two brides-maids and looks very near 
fainting. The guest with politeness anticipates the bow, raises the 
bride up and places unobserved some dollars on her fan which 
glide unnerceivedly into her hands; she never lets such a present 

I on the po however overcome she may be. It is aleo the 
custom of the Chinese that the bride-groom pays the tele 
Often by strenuous exertions the Chinese: 708) ea considerab! 
wealth, they however turn it to a better account than the 
Bankanese, who knows not better how to do with his money, 
gained by the labour of his hand, than to hide it under the earth 
or under a tree in the forest, whilst he lives in misery and 
slarvation, and not until on his death-bed discovers it to his 
naked hers with the words “beneath yonder tree lies a 
treasure, it is yours, keep it in future as well as I have done.” 
The Chinese acts differently, fond of gay festivities and rich 
dinner parties, and a addicted ta the gaming table, he 
often ards in a single night the profit of many months and 
years. However niggardly and insolent he be towards those 
whose assistance he does not require, yet towards superiors and 
government officers he is submissive and liberal. 

Public feasts, As no other feast is celebrated by the inhabit- 
ants of Banka with more solemnity and noise than the new year's, 
I shall euter into some particulars about it, especially as the other 
feasts are celebrated in the same way. The days of the Malay 
and Chinese year differ from that of the Christians, however the 
latter is generally observed. The day before the festival numerous 
Sonu appear at nie baer vile district officer, to whom bacon, 
Wwax- ra, pl owls, duck &c are presented. If the 
latter iS Herat he gives with these presents a public dinner and 
the whole of this immense quantity of victuals is consumed in 
a few days. 

In the evening a shed is erected before the house of the officer, 
under which the ponety public, the Malay band and the native 
Peter ete themenre, ihe deasog yates of the natives 
commence at noon | eatines of tl rum and the ; u 
These dances are mimical, joined with the most eccentric distin: 
tions of the limbs, representing love tales and combats. In the 
evening the Chinese actors arrive, paying in the first instance their 
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reepects to the government officer. The Chinese music consists of 
deafening cymbals, ear-piercing castanets, shrilling clarionets and 
violins out of tune, mimics of the dragon and of the cocks 
are accompanied by the band. The former is a horrible mask to 
which a long bright coloured piece of cloth is affixed. He is 
represented by two men, one of them placed at the head the other 
at the tal, This dragon is the Punch and Harlequin of the 
Chinese, Now he twists himself like serpent, then he rages and 
roars like a tiger, sometimes he bows before the nobility and 

try like a Parisian dancing master. He is always accompanied 

y two enormous cocks, who are indispensable requisites of the 
stage, like the Grecian chorus. They are of pasteboard, painted 
red and are provided with a spy hole on the breast for setting right 
the actor. These cocks comport themselves with a grave and 
pedantic air, and very decently. Their entire wit is manifested 
in profound bows and some sentimental motions, after which they 
turn each other round several times and then eommence afresh, 
to the inexhaustible delight of the Chinese spectators, 

The combats of the Chinass ave more attractive for an European, 
in which the full impetuosity, agility and the furious attack of the 
Mongol race almost heightened to madness are exhibited. The 
combatants appear with swords and shields, they strike and cut 
with velocity and parry very well. After this they commence 
fighting with long sticks with which they also display great dex- 
terity. Their number increases to 6 combatants and the scene 
becomes very interesting. Others display vehement motions of 
their muscles, they exhanst themseves in violent exertions, resem- 
bling raving Bacchantes, and their features are convulsively 


In the evening fireworks are burnt in fusion, the painted 
lamps post their magic light, a bustle announces the begin- 
ning of the spectacle and attracts the curious crowd. The stace is 
erected resting upon poles of 8 feet in height above the ground, a 
curtain is not required, The aforesaid cocks inform the public in 
a prologue what scenery they ought to imagine, whether a forest, 
& prison or a palace, whilst the stage remains always the same, 
viz: a hall with two doors, at the back of which a kind of altar is 
erected. The walls on both sides are ornamented with violins and 
guitars. The dress of the actors is ares Whatever effects 
can Y aoe ns be produced by gold, silk and brilliancy of colours, 
is fully 





displayed here. The mimicry is excellent, but the want of 
acquaintance with the Chinese language prevented me from 
appreciating the value of the drama, ‘The remainder of the ni t 
is spent in gaming. The owners of the mines, who us ly 
receive their dues on new year’s day, and at this time have consi- 
derable sums at their disposal, sometimes lose several hundred of 
dollars, Above all others the gambling with pohs is the most 
seductive, it consists of a dice with a black and red field which is 
revolved in a brass box. 
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The Chinese new y ponent) y ha at the beginning of 
the month of cicaer } lasts for five da . On ‘26th of 
August the Chinese have a feast at which high pyramids are 
erected in the bazar, ornamented with waxflowers, and with fruits 
(coffee, rice, cloves and nutmegs,) to which are added a multitude 
of flags and pendants. In the centre of these i ban olama tg 
scaffold on wich Sonia, SS0ks, Goat, Pigs oe rice are deposited ; 
above the whole the devil makes his splendid appearance in gala- 
dress. A double file of Dutch soldiers usually guards him against 
the crowd of the people: At 12 o'clock in the night, the whole is 
burnt, soldiers and spectators rushing forward, plundering whatever 
they can get hold of, whilst the devil is dragged down by the 
Chinese, cast into a pit, and after a sound thrashing delivered to 
the flames amid the exeecrations of the multitude. This feast is 
Vegetation. The mountains are covered up to the summits 
with beautiful forests. Only a few of them have been stripped of 
these ornaments by the profane hands of greedy Europeans or 
industrious Chinese, or by hungry Bankanese. Their form is like 
that of other granite mountains, spherical. In their bowels they 
conceal an abundance of minerals. .Argilaceous earth is found 
only in a few places. The stony ground mixed with quartz is 
therefore much inferior to the humus of Java. It is true the 
vegetation of this clayey sand-stone soil is exuberant, but the 
ground is less adapted for cultivation from its hardness and being 
subject to aridity during a long drought. Most of the culinary 
vegetables are therefore produced with difficulty. Every person, 
after close examination, will feel disappointed im his expectations 
excited by the first sight of the evergreen hills bordering the coast 
of Banks. For these charming shores enclose only a melancholy 
tract of land, presenting nothing but tin mines. Impenetrable 
forests cover the surface all around to the very thresholds of the 
suspended huts of the natives. ’ ¥ 
\e gigantic structure of the forest trees, rising aloft like gothic 
columns, and filling the wanderer with astonishment and admiration, 
more and more disappears before the increasing extent of the mines. 
Regulations with regard to the forests do not exist. Each Chinese 
ruthlessly cuts and burns down the finest tract whenever he 
thinks fit, burning charcoal or for mining. Ins ite of repeated 
prohibitions this nuisance still continues. Often immense tracts 
are laid waste by conflagrations. Between Sungie Liat and Mera- 
wang no tall trees can ever spring up ain. The destruction of 
these ornaments were less to be lamented if the ground were culti- 
vated, but the latter remains waste. Stunted shrabs only, fern and 
alang-alang grow on these spots. Where once refreshing shadows 
were spread out, the tropical sun now sends down his burni 
beams upon the traveller. 
It would be a vain attempt to give an idca of the impression 
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made on our mind, on first beholding the wonderful vegetable 
creation of the east coast of Banka, when entering the river of 
Pankal Pinang. The Nipa rose out of the waters, mangelstone 
trees dipped their branches into the waves, and the luxuriant green 
concealed not altogether the abundance of fruits, here long and 
thin like candles, there, more concealed under the dark leaf, round 
and large as a head, like pompelmooses (fruits similar in structure 
to the wild chestnut and likewise astringent), others dark, yellow 
and seas resembling pine-apples. Trees lofty as cedars, sur- 
rounded by slender scions of the same body, psergeam r columns, 
resembling colossal pillars of the gothic style ascending 
like spires in the air, whilst on the top the most singular parasi- 
tical plants exuberantly shot forth from the stem. Nibongs and 
other wild palms covered so closely the banks of the river up to 
the waters edge, as to form in some places a perfect shade, leading 
from the dazzling light of the sun into mysterious darkness. Sin- 
ularly formed roots stood forth from the ground like pillars and 
uxuriant weeds crept to the tops of the jungle. 
The forests of Banka furnish excellent wood for carpenter work 
and ship building. The most common is a species of red wood 
ecg cap ‘ Sihough a yellow, black and blue one is also 
ound. All sorts of wood are remarkable for their weight, 
the kaju gabus only is lighter than cork, but retains every 3! eg 
sion and is therefore not qualified for stoppers. It is used for clean- 
ing table knives. Several trees discharge, if punctured, a milky 
juice, which is condensed by the air into a gum or resin. Sticks 
varnished with this substance are burnt instead of candles, a kind 


of lamp is also made from the excavated stalks of the pare tree 
filled with this resin, the flame of which is very odoriferous. The 
natives entertain the notion that malignant spirits are repulsed 
by the fire of fragrant wood. The gum. dammar is used for 
caulking vessels, ‘There are also found several (caoutchouc) gum 
rosin trees, however no attempt has ever been made to obtain 
India-rubber from them. ‘ost of the trees contain aromatic 
substances, entire groves of myrtle trees are met with, also many 
having medical qualities, as for instance the sassafras &c. Up to 
the p t day the uses of different species of plants have been 
but little examined and the application of them is almost totally 
lected. From the effects of the honey on the organic system 
(which is gathered from the forest trees by different wild bees and 
varies from a white colour to dark brown) we may judge of the 
different qualities. | | 
The juice of several species of wood, applied to the epidermis, ts 
productive of painful blisters and in case of wounds it causes ob- 
stinate sores. Some of the roots, for instance the Juba, which has 
a strong smell of musk, contain a benumbing juice, poisonous to 
fishes. It is used for destroying the tree lice, springtails and all 
kinds of vermin pernicious to vegetables. or this purpose the root 
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is cut into pieces, soaked for some days in water and sprinkled on the 
plants. Strong aquatic plants and most singular parasites are found 
abundantly. The bark of several trees is used for covering houses, 
Of the bark of other trees a stuff is prepared which is used by the 
natives for clothing. A kind of grease, procured by boiling the 
juices of several trees, acquires the consistence of butter and is 
used exactly in the same way. It is melted and poured into 
moulds in the shape of cakes. The smell of it is sweet, resem- 
bling that of violets, It is the only substitute for butter which is 
added to meat in the interior of the country, since the natives, as 
Mahomedans, cannot use porkfat. The oil of cocoanuts and 
eachang is too high in price, and the Bankanese never attempts to 
obtain these oils by his own industry. To Europeans the use of 
= — —_— at first a little pain in the bai Caryn! kinds 
of wood serve for preparing paints, for which purpose also different 
fruits are made uehae! le fhe fe, le few eatable fruits are found, 
most of them are astringent, many poisonous. 

The oak of Banka, among the natives called pohon jato, is 
a kind of jatti-tree of an enormous size. Its fruit is used for 
fattening swine. It resembles the Enropean acorn but is of a larger 
size and not cylindrical, but of the shape of cones and ribbed. 
Fauna. e products of the three natural kingdoms of Banka 
being the same as those of the Indian Archipelago in general, and 
maving been already described by the most able ists, I shall 
sonfine myself to those which are more peculiar to this country. The 
larger domestic animals are very seldom met with. It is only in the 
Residency of Muntok that oxen, buffalocs, sheep, and goats are to 
be seen; in the interior they are totally absent. Several experiments 
to naturalize them have been | , but failed. The heat of the 
climate and the qualities of the water, are alleged as the es 
but in ses it ought to be sought for in the quality of the | 

care bestowed upon them. Good grass, abundantly 

found in Java, is very scarce in Banka. The spots stripped from 
the trees are euneead bey fern ( felix-mas) or by eee DRA and 
where this is extirpated it is only with much care labour that 
grass is produced. The native he ) also do not bestow that 
care upon their flocks which is usually the case in Europe. If 
care were not wanting these animals would certainly thrive at 
least there are instances of horses haying reached their Mhh year 


of ege in this wey 
the species of monkey three races are found, all of them 


Semnopithecus cristatus, Simia maura, the Ludong, a black 
cng with thick whiskers, reaches the height of a child of 3 
years, le is unsociable and avoids the company of men. His 
voice is a deep bass, one would imagine he hears the roaring of an 
animal of prey. Before the break of the day he commences his 
melancholy howling through all the notes of the gamut, If 
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frightened, the sound of his voice becomes snarling, and re-echos 
far er the dark forest. His natural disposition seems to be 
gentle less malicious than that of other monkeys. I once 
caused the heads of six wounded Ludongs to be cut off, the eyes 
and the mouth closed ard opened alternately for some minutes 
after the head was severed from the body, their black faces were 
hideously distorted, the sense of feeling seemed not altogether 
extinct. Would this be the case also with the heads of deca- 
pitated men? 
pithecus cynomolgus, the mouse coloured monkey, is the 
most common, not only in Banka but also throughout the Indian 
Archipelago. I sometimes observed 40 or G0 sitting on the road 
engaged in their family affairs. If another troop of monkeys 
aegpewed to pass along and to come in contact with the former, 
a hot As pp capper ensued and was carried on with great noise. If 
disturbed by men, they issue ear-piercing screams and the multi- 
tude run away, with the exception of one old head man who 
ne concealed in the bushes, cautioning or HE. back the 
ers as the danger comes nearer or disappears. The yeung ones 
clinging to the mother’s belly are drennee along and never forsake 
her even in captivity, This monkey has a tenacious life. One 
day I pierced one of them with three balls and still he clung with 
one arm to the boughs and did not fall down until another 
ball fractured his arm. Two albinos were caught, their skins were 
white as snow, their faces and hands ofa carnation. The adminis- 
trator Borgen carried one of them to Europe in the year 1837. 
Inuus nemestrinus, (Lampong monkey) originally a native 

Sumatra, is s0Metimes met with in Banka. Whilst young he is 
the most comely of East Indian apes. When he grows old he be- 
comes irritable and is then employed for taking the cocoanuts 
from the oar trees, which he performs cleverly. 

Of the Makis race I only found the flying one, viz. the 
Goleopithecus marmoratus. It is of the size of a young cat, has 
ap exceedingly fine smooth skin and large ‘orig patos eyes. 

Stenops, the sloth, (by the Dutch called Saiard) is a four 
handed animal, fee ng oe oer rsa of the —_ a the 
former, They sleep all day long y embracing er. 
If disturbed in this lethargy they bowl fretfully. Upon the trees 
wa Fo more lively and very ag 

the species of squirrels ( y) are numerous, 
ray Meek Snr we. ae coe eee he large striped 
equirrel seldom leaves the forest. The genus of the vittatus is more 
frequent. They are eaten. 

Of bats different kinds are found. The aig edulis (Ka- 
ork Pace measures with expanded wings 4 feet. When the truits 
of t Jungle grow ripe, they appees in the evening after 5 o'clock 
in large flocks, flying from the shore towards the interior, more 
and more increasing in number after sunset, and if late in the 
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evening the sun still tinges the sky with purple, thousands of them 
crowd the horizon, so that we are at a loss to conceive from whence 
the food for such a multitude is to be derived. Their flight is 
unwieldy, slow and grave. They seldom turn backwards when 
flying and are from their strange appearance the true emblem 
fdeath, They are also used for food but thetr smell is disagreeable. 
Ofthe genus of ant-eaters (ant bears) the armadillo (manzs) is the 
only species I met with. Its flesh is eatable but the testicles have 
a penetrating smellof musk. We succeeded in sa avae 
armadillo, but we could not kill him for a long while, as he rolle 
himeelf up and we did not wish to injure resi Bi mail coat. We 
threw him into water and pierced his body with a knife so that the 
bowels came out, he however licked the water as if nothing had 
happened and remained alive for a considerable time. 
ivera and some species of the pole-cat are the only rapacious 
animals which suckle their young ones, found in this island. Suma- 
tra gives existance to tigers and bears, Java abound in tigers, but 
this island, which seems to have been coherent formerly with 
Sumatra, has none of either, though there is no want of food for 
preving animals. | 
The wild boars are abundant. I found 2 species, Sus vittacws, 
black, naked, and high legged, and the sws ner sonees, SORT with 
fangs and several excrescences about the head, having a 
terrible aspect. If the growth of the forest fruits is abundant they 
become exceedingly fat, and are then caught i such large numbers 
by the Chinese, that the whole of Banka is provided with grease 
of the wild boar. A picul of it costs 40 guilders, thus half as 
much as that of the domestic pig. Smoked bacon sells at 25 
guilders a pieunl. The flesh of the domestic animals is eign to 
the game. There is no place in the world where better 
pork is found than in Banka. Ths game is too rich and nutritious 
or the hot climate. In the dry season, when the fruits of the 
forest become scanty, the wild boar falls away and become lean. 
The beach swine feed on the ejections of the sea, their flesh is le s 
savory and wholesome than that of those in the interior, owing to 
the marshlands they inhabit. The hunting of the wild boar ts 
eerey carried on by the Chinese, since the Malays as Maho- 
medans do not meddle with it. At Coba the Chinese pursue the 
boars with anumber of dogs of the pariah race and kill them with 
cars. In other districts they dig pits, 6 or 8 feet wide and 
ishing in breadth towards the bottom, in the shape of a cone. 









The earth is carried off to some distance and the pit covered with 
brushwood, earth and moss. The boar walking over the spot is 
precipitated into the pit and caught alive. | 
The dwarf roes (mosus pigmaeus) are numerous, The male is 
wided with a fang in the upper jawbone, but is without 
It swims and dives well, traversing the largest streams. Its 
flesh is a finegame. It docs not easily survive captivity. I kept 
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four of them for some months, who became so tame as to take their 
food out of the hand. It is pleasing to look at the old one rumi- 
nating whilst the young animal suckles, standing up right. 

The roe, cervus muntjac, (Mal. kidang) with furrowed forehead 
and two protuberances receiving the roots of the horns. (The 
furrow on the forehead is also peculiar to the female). From this 
capsule spring two knobs covered with hair, at the points of which 
the horns finish with only one branch. I observed one of a light 
s/t atched one. Its voice is hoarse, acry not so shrill as that 
Or 4 

The deer, cervus elaphus, russa, with forked horns, generally 
with 3 branches (six antlers), It is the largest of the mamalia of 
Banka. Its size is that of the Ukrain horse—the neck is long 
and curved. Hiding itself in the thick jungle the hunting of it is 
rendered extremely difficult. It is caught by the natives in snares. 
It makes its appearance generally in the night, when the bites of 
numberless musquitoes render the chase a disgusting task to the 
sportsman. I shot several of them by burning the thick grass, (alang- 
a'ang) by the smell of which I never fuiled to attract the stags the 
following night. In almost every house of the Bankanese, deer's 
horns ma be seen (perhaps they would be a profitable article of 
commerce). ‘The natives frequently sell the flesh and eat only the 
boiled skin. : 

Traversing the silent forests of Banka in a burning sun, the death- 
like calm only interrupted by the shrill whistling of the cicadas, 
one might be justified in concluding that the island was but peony 
provided with zoological objects. No suspicion 1s excited of those 
splendid specimens which it conceals, among which the birds claim 
the first rank. Great predilection for the scientific, perseverance in 
investigation and luck in the chase, are required to make acquaint- 
ance with those creatures whose appearance is only periodical, 

Among the birds of prey the falco malaiensis, is less frequent 
here than in the other islands of the archipelago, It is black with 
a double white and brown spotted tail. It belongs to the ospreys 
(sea-eagles) but does not disdain to take birds and other game. 

Aquila lewcogaster, Sthes ib the eagle with white belly, is 
frequently met with on theshore. Its colour is white, with dark 
grey wings and tail, the beak is long and blackish, the fret are of a 
yellow colour, the iris of the eye brown, the tail short and uniform, 
the size inferior to our golden-eagle. It is not timid but difficult to 
be shot, its pl resisting the small shot. It constructs its nest 
on the tops of old trees in the jungle along the shore. It feeds 
exclusively on fishes. aie 

The ‘la pondicerianus, the common fowl thief, a 
size of yy ee is far spread. Its colour is a fine red-brown, 
head, neck, and breast white, frequently spreckled and pearl 
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gray (like the guineafowls). It pursues young birds as well ag 
fishes. 


Several species of the sparrow-hawk are Y remsee which I had 
no opportunity of examinmg closely. Different kinds of owls 
resemble exactly those found in Java aud Sumatra. | 
Caprimulgas, the goat sucker, is extremely abundant. Its 
pear is light and soft, the wings long, feet short and covered with 
eathers, colour gray brown, in shape resembling the night birds, 
bulky head, eves large, nostrils on the root of the bill standing out 
like pipes, bill wide, with thick mustachios. It builds it nest on 
the ground and flies during twilight aud in moon and star light. 
The natives believe the souls of the deceased pass into these birds. 
It appearance indeed is very spectre like; C . mysticaliz, It des- 
i # multitudes of insects. me Pee 
: raucalus) puella, ius puella, Bressi, an admirably 
fine bird, ee ie soft velvet black. I observed this bird 
frequently along the shore on the only kind of pines met with in 
this country. 


Ldolius, pertaining to the species of the flycatchers, abounds at 
Banka. Its voice is not hey pe eable, resembling the tones of the 
harmonica. Their colour is black, the size that of the jackdaw. 
Their motion when flying is most singular, in which they are as- 
sisted by two long slender quills at the tail feathered only towards 
the end. They live on flying insects, 

Trogon Duvaucelii, head black changing into green, borders of 
the jaws blue, ditto patch above the eye, plumage of the belly, 
back and tail fine red, wings black on the SD saci, cate with white 
stripes. The end of the tail and the plumage of the sides black, 
the exteriors white. It lives solitary in the jungle and choses its 
abode generally upon low trees. 

Different species of the cuckoo, are also abundant, among 
mae the phosnicophaeus viridirusfus and — oscralgg 

he Geos, gracula religiosa, pertaining to the species of corvi, 
i black fea fer into dark blue, its bill is of a dark yellow, in- 
ase to red, it is furnished with a large fleshy collar, extending 
from the ears to the back part of the head, yellow circles round the 
eyes, and round the feet, the wings are crossed with stripes. It 
ij & magnificent creature and seems to be the most docile among 
the bi for it learns without much difficulty to speak, to laugh, 
to cough, to sneeze, it goes through the scene of tha Sever. of t 
drunkard, plays the of Punch in a masterly manner and is 
at more gateful fue the lessons it receives than many an 
ill-bred scholar; it even acquires polite manners if it receives a 
good eins Though the eo of all born to whom a 
certain degree of reason cannot be disputed, ways was disgnstin 
to me, for which reason 1 ve relustentie killed the asnkers ca 
perrots, as they bear more or éss relation to the human race, yet I 

d not spare the Beo in my sporting excursions, because they 
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always disappointed me in the chase of pigeons. One day I 
succeeded in comutng close under the tree, upon which they canaliy 
held their morning assemblies, I hid myselfas much as possib 
in the bushes, in order nut to be detected by their searching eyes. 
They came as I had expected from all quarters and commenced 
an amusing scene, now imitating the cry of the stags, then the voice 
of men, sometimes that of monkeys. Curiosity prevented me 
for sometime from firing atthem. There was a nowe and bustle 
upon the tree like what is found in a school and I had a fair 
opportunity of observing the peculiarities of this handsome bird. 
Immediately after their arrival they cautiously placed the usual 
sentries on every side and the main body commenced to drag a 
long bough laden with fruit towards them, else they would 
have been obliged to take their breakfast on the wing. I was 
about to avail myself of this moment to disch: my gun at them 
when a very slight motion betrayed me, and, alarmed by their 
sentinels, the whole flock took to flight. They got upon other 
high trees where they commenced a most noisy debate. I kept 
myself quiet. Uncertain as to the thing which had ah SY OF 
them, two spies were dispatched to the tree to reconnoitre the field. 
Looking under each tree but not observing me, they triumphantly 
called the others back, but at the same moment my gun was 
discharged and one of them fell down, screaming lamentably. Its 
piercing cries for help atiracted the rest, but no sooner did they 
perceive me than they swiftly fled. Not till then I seized my prey. 
A mournful glance, one gentle breath and the fair creature expired. 
Tt is said that none of them have ever been brought alive to 
Europe. Nostalgy and the cold kill them. It cannot stand 
the sight of blood, it dies immediately under convulsions if a fowl 
is killed on board a vessel, and it sees the blood. The flesh of 
the Beo is used for food. Its name is derived from its voice. 

The genus of the woodpecker is numerous. They are found 
from the size of a raven to that ofa titmouse. They all glitter 
in the most brilliant colours. 3 | 

Among many other kinds of small birds remarkable for their 
son ar plumage, I shall only notice the Nectarinia, rivalling 
in figure and brightness of colours the colibris, Various kinds 
are found in Banka. | 

The kingfisher (alcedo) has representatives from the size of a 
raven to that of the thistle finch, Alredo leweocephala us large as 
a woodpigeon, head white with black feather ends, back sea-green, 
blue wings and tail dark blue, under flanks cream coloured, bill 
and feet red. 

Alcedo meninting,—size of a finch, back blue, belly orange, bill 
and feet fine red. | 

The rhinoceros bird of Banka, Duceros, is smaller than that of 
Sumatra, The latter has a cleit horn, whereas the bird found in 
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Banka is provided with a pointed horn on the Lill. It is of the 
size of a half grown turkey. 

Amongst the parrota the most common in Banka is the Pergitt, 
psittacus eed ge It lives in flocks, sometimes immense in 
number, lead violet gray, with a black band round the forehead 
extending to the eyes, cheeks black, throat and breast rose, upper 
flanks, belly and tail languilly green, under of the tail falling 
into bine. From the ducked tail two feathers stand out as long 
as the body. ae v ‘ ‘ 

Peitiacus jus—size of a sparrow, colour a fine green wit! 
red patches ses top of the head and back. It lives in flocks 
and differs in same places in colours. 

The partridge tribe is abundant, from the quail ( fetrao coturniz ) 
to the Lophophorus, which is of a larger size than the common 
domestic cock. Turtles, laughing doves and ring-doves are very 
various. In the months of Deceuber and January, when the 
! part of the wild fruits commences to ripen, the following 
species of doves multiply enormously— 7 

Columba vernans, jojo, the green coloured dove with two crescents 
across the breast, that ahove violet the other orange coloured. 
The feathers covering the wings wre blackish and yellow bordered, 
the tail is grey, the belly yellow. The femnle is grey-green above 
and below yellow-green, feet red. 

Columba aromatica—olive green, back and the small win 
feathers purple, wings black, the second covering feathers bordere 
yellow, tail and top of the head grey, head, neck and breast often 
gold coloured, belly grey falling into green towards the tail, 

Both species mentioned above h ave a peculiar voice by 
which they betray themselves to the hunter, likewise by their 
whistling and shrilling voice when starting. 

Columba jambu, one of the finest doves. The male has a (be 
back, fore-head and face purpl-, throat black, breast end belly 
white with a rose colouréd band across the former. Female—green, 
forehead and throat violet, belly white. They live solitary in dark 
and low bushes. | 

Columba litoralis, (burong rawa), the sea dove, is white with 
black wings, and tail end often inclining to yellow. In the 
morning they come from the small parcounding islands and return 
in the evening seaward in large flocks. Their eyes are black, 
also the bill ard fect. | 

Colemba aenea, (the mountain haunting dove) with green back 
and wings, ash coloured under flanks falling into blue (by some 
of them rather into red C. rosacea) tail blue green, the feathers 
brown-red; the male has a black round knot on the bill, fect red. 
This ere lege ee size of a fowl. Their ae is a deep 
bass. When flying they often ascend perpendicularly, precipitate 
themselves suddenly with great welccity downwards’ sad thea 
pursue a straight forward course, describing a long curve. They 
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swallow wild fruits of consilerable size, made captive and fed 
npon rice, they grow extremely fat but their flesh is tough. The 
green doves refuse food in captivity, which is the case with most 
of the game in Banka, a circumstance rendering it difficult to 
keep them alive. 

Herns, waterhens, ducks, woodcocks, and strand snipes resemble 
those of the other islands. | 

The amphibious genus is numerous and wide spread in Banka. 
The most terrible representative of it however is the alligutor, (cro- 
codilus biporcatus). According to specimens of sculls which I saw 
myself, some of them must attain the length of 20 feet, though I 
only met with them of 16 feet, It is the most dangerous preying 
animal of the rivers. The river of Pankal Pinang is noted for 
the many victims of this monster. I often sat in the evening on 
the thick wooded banks of the river of Batu Russak, and observed 
the motions of the crocodile. When the smooth river reflected in 
bright lustre the magnificent purple of heaven, when shadows 
overcast the waters with deeper darkness and nothing interrupted 
the profound silence except the low bass of the Ludong, solemnly 
slow the alligator came on and lifted its head above the water, 
forming nearly a right angle with the enormous jaws armed with 
pointed teeth if opened. So it lay silent and terrific before me, 
like the unforeseen dark fate, ita yellow eyes fixed upon me. 

In a work at present published by the Dutch naturalists it is 
denied that the alligator has a voice. Humboldt admits it to have 
one, make a roaring noise, but he himself never heard it. I once 
heard one making a roaring noise while swimming in the river, 
ree its jaws widely in doing so and the fact has also been 
testified to me by more than a hundred persons. I threw cocoa- 
nuts into the stream to see whether the crocodile was near. It 
came at once, I sent for the dog of a soldier and threw it into the 
water, upon which two large alligators, making a terrible roaring, 
appeared on the spot, with opened jaws and with long leaps 
rushing at their prey. 

Passing the stream at Indramayu I found the remains ofa Malay 
who had been devoured by an alligator. My colleague amputated 
at Tobo-alli the leg of a Chinese bit off 2 ea My gardener lost 
one of his arms by an alligator, whilst fishing. It generally buries 
its prey in the sand of the rivers and leaves it there for several 
days to render it more palatable and digestible. If tormented by 
hunger it devours its prey at once, It can endure ir ip Baa 
considerable time. In countries abounding in food it not 
attack men, as in several rivers of Celebes, where the natives bathe 
at the places inhabited by the brutes and often mougt on the backs 
of the crocodiles lying at the bottom. If it is Ted it appears 
regularly at the usual spot, and it will come ifcalled. The Malays 
maintain that the males walk on shore ap on the hind leg being 
prevented by certain membranes outside the belly from walking on 
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four feet. The natives like to dream of the erocodile which they 
consider a lucky omen, One however must not tell such a dream 
to his mistress as she would take it as a sign of infidelity on the 
part of her lover, | 

The Leguan (Ieee) is a favourite meat of the Chinese. 

The species of lizards sre numerous and wide spread, also the 
genus of snakes, many of which are poisonous. I had several 
cases under treatment where men were bitten by them, the sym- 
toms of the wounds were different according to the sort of snakes. 
The wounds are much inclined to transition into virulent gangrene. 

Tortoises are met with of different kinds. Toads and frogs 
abound in the a Sam waters. | : 

Fishes, mollusks and crustacwea are superabundant. 

The sea covers a multitude of precious shells, The collec- 
tion of the former Resident (Colonel Reeder; was remarkable. 
The lower the order of animals, the more capriciously and variously 
they are represented. Scorpions and millepedes attain an enor- 
mous size, also the birdspiders. I found a spider once with as 
large a belly as a pigeon’s € rand covered with a black velvet- 
like skin, which extended over the feet; this spider seized recently 
hatched chickens, it lives in holes under the ground and upon old 


The butterflics are less remarkable for their colours than in other 
countries of the torrid tone. The number of insects in their dif- 
ferent classes is immense. They exceed all the other orders of 
creatures in the island in diversity of forms as well as by the 
copiousnces of the genera. 

The different kinds of ants are extremely numerous; their nests 
adhere to every tree, resembling in structure those of the wasps, 
and they form their habitations not only above but also under the 
ground. The construction of the nests of the termite-ant is too 
} lly known to require any further description. I only add 
the observation that one is inclined, at the first sight, to take these 
structures rather for stones or for works of human art, such a8 
tombs. There are ants met with 14 inches in length, they live 
solitary and are for the greatest part harmless. Others are of so 
small a size as hardly to be visible to the naked eye. pr 

Honey is prepared by different kinds of wild bees. Its quality 
varies according to the flowers of the various trees, The white 
honey is the best, it is soft and sweet. The brown honey varies 
in its effects with the properties of the trees from whose 
flowers it is gathered. (Few flowers properly spe ing are found 
in the tropical countries, what are called by this name here are 
but those of the trees and shrubs). Its effect is either drastic, 
tonic, aromatic or bitter. The honey constitutes an article, 
of commerce; also the wax. Of the latter in most of the private 
houses the candles are made by the inhabitants themselves" The 
demand and consumption of wax tapers is great among the 
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Chinese who use them in their religious ceremonics and manufac- 
ture them with great neatness. Young bees in their cells are 
eateemed a great delicacy by the natives. Likewise the day flies 
(ephem ) serve for food. The Chinese also eat with much 
appetite the maggots of various beetles. Wasps are found 
ALLE Fae) 


OF . Ln which are found everywhere in the stagnant waters, 
there exists one species of a very diminutive size which in wet 
weather cover the way, clinging to the feet of the ponent and 
cause him great pain by their bites, which if irritated by scratching 
change into obstinate ulcers. . 


The accompanying Map is reduced from one a ‘ing in the 
ijdschrift sae Weerla Indie, to which it Sa omnia jicated 
by the late Admiral van den Bosch.—Ep. 
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Tre very scanty records that exist of this period (1803-4 and 
5), offer nothing in the judicial line, notwithstanding Mr Dicken’s 
pneee oeroee disputes with the local authorities relative to 
their mutual powers, and to the effect on the executive authority 
of the island which might result from the nature of some of the 
decisions of the Judge and Magistrate. These disputes occupy a 
vast number of pages and seem to have been referred in all their 
lengthiness for the edification of the Supreme government, but 
they present no matter of sufficient interest for extract here. 

As before mentioned, the establishment of a Recordcr’s Court 
on the island rendered Mr Dicken’s services no longer necessary. 
Before qusting Eineng, he drew up and submitted to government 
a a ig on judi ial matters, accompanied by drafts of regulations, 
which, in obedience to the orders originally conveyed to him, he 
had during the four years of his residence here been engaged in 
preparing. The report is here given in extenso and it is folluwed 
by a short abstract of the rogulations he had intended to propose 
for adoption. These regulations will be found to comprise almost 
a code of local, civil and criminal law, and may be thought 
deserving of consideration in these days when it is supposed that 
some modification of the present Charter of the Recorder's Court 
is likely to the effected. How far they were suited to the wants of 
the place at the time they were drawn up, or how far their provi- 
sions might be applied at the present day, are subjects on which dif- 
ferent opinions may be held, but probably all will agree in think- 
ing that had the regulation providing for Registry of Transfers, 
Wills, Deeds and Mor:gages (of Lands) been put in force at that 
time and maintained up to the present day, the benefits to be 
derived from it would have been very great. The Regulations 
now in force for registering the transfer of lands are all but in- 
operative, owing to the want of some more stringent provisions for 
compelling registry, than that of merely declaring a title to be 
invalid unless registered. The consequence of this is, that few 
trouble themselves to register their ttles till about to appear, 
from some cause or other, in the Court of Justice, and ther, 
however long the deed may have remained unregistered, it is not 
competent in the Registering officer to make any objection to the 
registry. Had Mr Dicken’s regulation been adopted and enforced, 
there would have been no ‘dificulty at the present moment in 
tracing any title to property, and above all, the present facilities for 
effecting fraudulent mortgages would have becn frustrated. 


Memoir with respect to the enactment of laws, civil, and 
criminal, and the establishment of civil and criminal Courts of 


* Continued from p, 210, 
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Justice at Prince of Wales Island, and accompanying drafts of 
Jour regulations, marked No. 1, 2, 3, 4, iguamitiod 46 the Hono- 
rable the Governor in Council of Prince gy Wales Island, by Mr 
John Dickens, Tudge and Magistrate of Prince of Wales Island. 


Prince of Wales Island came into possession of the servants of 
the Honorable the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indice, sometime in August 1786, and by 
virtue of a treaty with a Malay chieftain or the opposite peninsula, 
whom Europeans call the King of Queda. al 

In that treaty the Sovereignty of Prince of Wales Island was 
not, in é # terms, ceded by the King, although a yearly pay- 
ment of Spanish Dollars 10,000 has been reserved to him as a 
compensation for the loss su pees to be sustained in his revenue 
at Queda, since Prince of Wi es Island was taken into possession 
of the Honorable Company. 

At the time the Servants of the Honorable Company took 
possession of Prince of Wales Island, there were not any perma- 
nent inhabitants there settled, and formed into a state of civil 
society: but prior to this time about 20 or 30 fishermen had 
occasionally there resided, and some of these men were then found 
on the island. | 

It admits of doubt, whether Prince of Wales Island at any time 
theretofore had been inhabited by persons reduced into a slate of 
civil society under an established form of government. Some 
remains of. brick foundations of buildings, and some mounds 
supposed to be graves, are said to have discovered on the 
island; but no traditional account of an established civil govern- 
ment at Prince of Wales Island is anywhere preserved, and it 
is certain that in 1786, the island was desert and uncultivated. 
From that time, under the protection of the British flag, people of 
various ae ions, and countries, have settled on the island, and 
Grants of the , issued by authority of the Governor-General 
ia Conncil, hove been made to this various description of people 
and their heirs, and they have thereby acquired permanent pro- 
perty in land at Prince of Wales Island, and by seee consequence, 
owe an allegiance equally permanent with that property to the 
Sovereign of Prince of Wales Island. 

The Honorable Company possess a subinfeudatry power with 
respect to their | erage in India, which they exercise ee 
the medium of their Governor-General in Council at Fort Wil- 
liam, and the Governors in Council at the other presidencies. 
But a question has been made “ who is the Sovereign of Prince 
of Wales Island" and witha view of determining in whom resides 
the power of making laws for that island, because wherever the 
Sovereign power in fact resides, there res des the power of legis 
lation, whatever appearance and form, the administration of the 
government may assume. 
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the 26th January 1788, Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General 
in Council, gave this opinion. 

“ We do not think ourselves at liberty to make any permanent 
“regulations for the police at Prince of Wales Island, without 


: * authority from Europe. It must remain with you, 
= (he rovers HE) of the island) to preserve good order in the 
“‘ Settlement, as well as es can, by confinement, or other com- 
“* mon punishments until that authority arrives.,” 

April 23rd 1793. Sir William Burroughs, then Advocate 
General, in a letter of this date, thus stated his opin: “The 
“ Board I hope will pardon me, for taking the li on this 
“occasion of saying, that the necessity for establishing Courts of 
“ Justice at Prince of Wales Island becomes every day more 
“evident and urgent. Within the last 3 years, many instances 
“have occurred, in which the public and private inconvenience 
“arising from want of them has been very considerable, and has 
“ fallen within my own knowledge. And if the Settlement should 
“be continned, Courts of Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction will be 
* recreate fur both. This government (i. e. the Governor-Gene- 
“ral in Council) is not invested with power competent to establish 
“them, but may probably think it expedient to make some repre- 
“sentation on the subject to the Court of Directors or his Majesty's 
“ Ministers,” 

In 1794 August Ist, Lord Teignmouth, the Governor-General 
in Council, declared—* That he did not at present think himself 
“ authorized, to establish formal and regular Courts for the trial 
“and punishment of offenders, but in conformity to that part of 
“Lord Cornwallis’s opinion recorded on the 26th January 1788, 
“ Lord Teignmouth, then Governor-General in Council, passed cer- 
“tain regulations for preserving the peace of the sss and which 
“in the shape of a letter from the Governor-G | in Council 
“were transmitted to Mr Light, then the pepeanetent of Prince of 
“ Wales Island, and till this time, are the only Laws there in force.” 

1800 September 12th. Lord Wellesley, then Governor-General 
in Council, in a general letter addressed to the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, (after mentioning that he had appointed Mr 
John Dickens Judge and Magistrate of Prince of Wales Island 
and that the Judicial dutics of the island were then become labori- 
ous and important), observed, that he would take a future oppor- 
tunity of addressing the Honorable Court on that point “ as well 
“as on the subject of the constitution of the pi cecal 
“ which he proposed to establish at Lrince j Siders Island.” 

Mr Strettell, who succeeded Sir William Burroughs as Advocate 
General, gave his opinion— | 

“1. That the Governor-General was authorized to enact laws 
“ and regulations, civil, and criminal, for the Government of Prince 
“of Wa sland, in the same manner a5 he did for the Province 
“ of Bengal. 
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“2. That the laws, so to be enacted, might extend to the 
“inflicting capital punishments, as well as to matters of civil 
“regulation == | . 

“Ord. That although it did not appear to him to be necessary, it 
“would be prudent, to obtain a cession of the sovereignty of the 
“ island in express terms, by a treaty wih the king of Queda, be- 
“ fore such laws were enacted. 

“ And lastly that all persons on the island would be subject to 
“the civil laws, but that British subjects should, in criminal cases, 
“be transmitted for trial before the Courts at Fort William, 
“ Madras and Bombay. &e &c.” 5 

Mr Dickens then Judge and Magistrate concurred in opinion 
with Mr Strettell, and in 1800 October Ist, Mr Dickens trans- 
mitted to the Governor General in Council some observations with 
a view to the enacting of certain regulations for the administration 
of civil and criminal jurisprudence, and for the establishment of 
Courts of Civil and criminal jurisdiction at Prince of Wales Island, 
and in 1801 January 22nd, Mr Dickens submitted to the Gover- 
BOF. General in Council some additional observations on the same 
subject. 

1801 August 31st, in a letter addressed to Sir George Leith 
Baronet, then Lieutenant Governor of Prince of Wales Island, 
which was duly forwarded to the Governor General in Council, 
Mr Dickens thus expressed himself on this subject. ‘ 1 am fully 
“aware of my inability to render the Government or the public 
“ much service under the existing regulations of the lst August 
* 1794, which I lament were not made known to me, prior to my 
“departure from Caleutia, but I will cheerfully exert myself, in 
“ performing my share of the public business, so as to lessen the 
“‘ nublic inconvenience, ag much as the personal labors of an 
“€individaal can effect it, and when it is considered, that the cur- 
“rent business of the Court of Justice is managed through the 
“medium of Portuguese, Chinese, Malay and Siamese interpre- 
‘« tation, that the proceedings of every case, criminal and civil, are 
“reduced into writing, that there is nota single officer attached 
“to the court but the Provost, that the Judge and Magistrate has 
“neither Register, clerk or assistant of any kind, and that the 
“ bosiness civil and criminal, is considerable, independent of the 
* police, it will be apparent that little of it can be well performed, 
“that much of it must be delayed, and that until the regulations 
“ofthe Ist August 1794, are entirely abolished, justice cannot be 
“ effectually administered to the inhabitants of this populous island.” 

1801 October 25th—in a letter addressed to the Governor 
General in Council Mr Dickens represented the necessity of some 
laws being immediately enacted for Prince of Wales Island, as 
follows. 

“The property in Hous¢s and cultivated land on the island 
“being of considerable value, some loval law ts requisite for the 
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“ guidance of the judge in the complicated questions that frequently 
“arise in the court of justice, and from several recent iustances 
“ of apparent fraud, (Mr Dickens) could not too strongly recom- 
ad the enacting ofa law for the security of titles to purchasers 
“ &c, and to prevent fraud end imposition in the sale and mort- 
gage of houses and land on Prince of Wales Island and its 
“ a Mr Dickens at the same time transmitied to the 
“ Governor-General in Council, the draft of a regulation, which 
“‘ he submitted as essential for the aforesaid angers fr Dick 
“also farther stated it to be necessary—That the Judge and 
“ Magistrate, or some other person, should be empowered as 
“ Ordinary to take possession of the real and personal property of 
“ persons dying intestate on the island, or where they left executors, 
“and those were absent re recat. = to hold the 
“‘same till such persons, or those t appointed, appeared to 
‘administer the same, in due course of law Yeas frauds in this 
“respect being said to prevail, and the creditors of persons dying 
“intestate, finding it impossible to obtain payment of their debts, 
“ from the assets of the deceased. 

1802 January Ist. Mr Dickens in another letter addressed to 
the Governor-General in Council, represented—“ That slavery, 
“ limited and unlimited, had been tolerated by the former 
‘Superintendents of Prince of Wales Island. That however it 
“ had not heretofore been so far publicly sanctioned, as to establish 
“in one mena legal right over the person and fortune of another. 
“ But that, at this time, Sir George Leith, then Lieutenant- 
uf eds Hs of Prince of thee Island, in at revisal of _— 
“made by the Judge an fagistrate, | recogni i an 
ee established civil slavbes at Prines of Wales Island.” And Mr 
Dickens gave his opinion—* That the ‘abe ira of Prince of 
“ Wales Island required the abolishment of civil slavery.” In 
this opinion the Governor-General in Council afterwards con- 
eurred, as appears by his letter dated 27th September 1804, 
addressed to Mr Farquhar the late Lieutenant-Governor of Prince 
of Walesa Island. 

1802 May 7th. Sir George Leith, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island, informed Mr Dickens, that his as- 
sistance was required by the Supreme Government, in preparing 
with the least possible delay, drafts of laws and regulations, on 
such points as most urgently 2 ais legal provision. All which 
laws and regulations were to be framed in conformity to the 
customs poe ge wes which had prevailed on the island, with such 
alterations as might be thought advisable. And Sir Ste 
Leith at the same time submitted to Mr Dickens's perusal, the 
drafta of 8 regulations, for the establishment of various Courts of 
Justice at Prince of Wales island, and all which regulations he, Sir 
George Leith, in the year 1800 had transmitted to the Governor 
General in Council. 
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1802 June Ist—Mr Dickens transmitted to Sir George Leith, 
to be forwarded to the Governor-General in Council, a regula- 
tion for the police, and a: other for the punishment of crimes. Mr 
Dickens began with the criminal code, because to protect the com- 
munity against violence, appeared to Mr Dickens of more urgent 
necessity, than to secure by law to individuals, their respective 

ighta of persons, and to With respect to the civil code, 

: ngs. Pee | 
as it was to have reference to the customs and usages, which had 
prevailed in the island, Mr Dickens thought it necessary previous 
to the drafting of any civil regulation to state the result of his 
inquires into these customs and usages, as follows. 

“The various description of persons that since 1786 have 
“ become inhabitants, and now form the community of this island, 
“may be described by the Roman appellation conven, that is, 
“ people of divers countries assembled together to dwell in one 
‘place. The greater part of this community are but sojourners 
“for a time, so that the population of the island is continually 
“ shifting as to the individwad members of whom it is composed ; 
“this population includes British subjects, foreigners, both Euro- 
‘ peas und Americans, people of color originally descended from 
“ European fathers and Asiatic mothers, Armenians, Persees, 
* Arabs, Chooliars, Malays from the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
“and the eastern islands, Buggeses fiom Bornco, Celebes and 
“other islands in the China Seas, Burmans from Pegu, Siamese, 
" Javanese, Chinese, with Mussulmen and Hindoos from the 
“ Company's territories in India, both those who have come volun- 
“tarily and those who, having been convicted of crimes, have 
“been transported to Prince of Wales island ; a great diversity of 
“ customs and usages prevails among this various population im 
“their private domestic life, one class seldom mingles with 
“another on any private occasion, and it is probable each class 
“preserves at Prince of Wales island, the same customs, opinions 
“arts and industry, as they possessed in the countries fiom 
“ whence nee came to Prince of Wales island, because men do 
“not of asudden without compulsion drop their customs, opinions 
“and arte.” And on account of the secret chain which connected 
together the members of all the several classes of the inhabitants 
of Prince of Wales Island, Mr Dickens was of opinion—That 
oe laws soni oe framed with a view to such an order of rege 
that no should place a greater reliance on the protection o 
the members of that class, than on the laws generally and impar- 
tially administered, otherwise it was to be apprehended that sedi- 
tions and tumults would disturb the | of the island, But from 
the want of a com t knowledge of the respective customa 
and usages of all the classes, Mr Dickens could not then submit 
any ral principle which might serve as the basis of a code of 
civil law, framed in conformity to the customs and usages which 
had prevailed on the island, and Mr Dickens observed, that unless 
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Sir George Leith’s inquirics had been attended with happier 
success, it would be impossible for Mr Dickens to frame such a 
code of civil laws, and therefore it became necessary, again to refer 
the subject of a code of civil laws, with respect to the principle on 
which it was to be framed, to the ultimate decision of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council. But Mr Dickens at the same time 
submitted in detail to the Governor-General in Council, the 
penal les on which he then thought such civil code should be 
fn ed And with respect to the eight regulations, which Sir 
George Leith (as before mentioned ) had given to Mr Dickens for 
his perusal, Mr Dickens, remarking that they were at that time 
under the consideration of the Governor-General in Council, 
withheld giving a full opinion thereon, although he did not then 
conceal, that many objections appeared to arise out of the words 
of the regulations, and that he had strong objections to the princi- 
ples on which they were framed. Sir George Leigh transmitted 
the said two regulations, and Mr Dickens's letter to him of the 
Ist June 1802, to the Governor-General in Council, with his own 
observations thereon, and Sir George Leith being about to proceed 
to Fort William, in a letter dated 1802 November 20th, Mr 
Dickens requested Sir George Leith to represent to the Governor 
General “the many inconveniences sustained by the inhabitants 
“of Prince of Wales Island from the want of all civil laws, and 
“especially from the want of laws regulating the descent and 
“alienation of land, and directing the administration and distribu- 
“tion of the effeets of persons dying intestate on the island, and 
“ leaving property there situate,” and Mr Dickens requested Sir 
George Leith would apply to the Governor-General in Council 
for information—" Whether the navigation laws of England 
“extended to Prince of Wales Island in cases not provided for by 
“ the 37 George 3 Chapter 117.” 

1803 June 21st, in a letter addressed to John Lumsden Esqre. 
Chief Secretary to the Government at Fort William, after remark- 
ing, that his Excellency in Council had been theretofore informed, 
“that there were not then any civil or criminal laws in force on 
“ the island’ Mr Dickens stated “that he was much embarrassed in 
“the execution of his duty as Judge and Magistrate, in the Court 
“of Justice in which he presided, and that in many cases he was 
“unable to exercise jurisdiction from the want of positive laws.” 
_ 1804 September 27th, Lord Wellesley then Governor-General 
in Council, by letter of this date informed Mr Farquhar, then 
Lieutenant Governor of Prince of Wales Island, “ That a code 
‘* of regulations for the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
“and for the establishment of an efficient Police at Prince of 
“ Wales Island, had been under the consideration of the Governor 
“ General in Council for some time. And the Governor-General 
“in Council proposed at an early period to pass them into laws 
“for the general government of the settlement.” But afterwards 
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Lord Wellesley delivered to Mr Farquhar when in Caleutta, this 
code consisting of 10 regulations, his Lordship being of opinion 
that they were ill arranged and too verbose, and Lord Welles- 
ley desired that they might be revised and condensed and again 
submitted for the ultimate determination of the Governor-General 
in Council. | 
1805 March 8th. Mr Farquhar returned to Prince of Wales 
Island and soon after gave Mr Dickens this code to revise and 


1805 April 4th. Mr Dickens returned the code with four 
regulations, now submitted to the Honorable the Governor and 
Council of Prince of Wales Island, marked respectively Regulations 
1,2, 3,4. Of these regulations, 1, 2, herewith transmitted, were 
by Mr Dickens intended to condense all such parts of the regulations 
of the code marked Regulation 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, (formerly submitted 
by Sir George Leith) as in Mr Dickens’ judgment, were applica- 
ble and necessary, when the state of men and things at Prince 
of Wales Island was seriously considered. And they also contain 
such other new matter, as in Mr Dickens's judgment was neces- 
sary to be therein inserted. No. 5 of the code, (formerly submit- 

. bain George Leith) was a regulation establishing, “ A Court 
“of Native Commissioners for debts under a certain sum &e." 
This Mr Dickens returned in the same state, observing that the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, as well as himself, conceived that regu- 
lation to be unnecessary, as a commissiou from the Lieutenant- 
Governer might be issued, authorizing commissioners to regulate 
castes, marriages, domestic disputes and religious rites, to keep a 
register of the people of cach class, and of their several and 
respective births, deaths and marriages, to act as a notary for their 
class and as police officers, to ascertain the arrival and departure of 
peo of their class, and to explain to them the laws and customs 
of the island, and as Magistrates or Judges, Mr Dickens thought 
these people from their commercial pursuits and other causes were 
wholly incompetent. The remaining regulation submitted by Sir 
wal Leith was disapproved by the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil. No 8 of the code, is regulation 4 now herewith transmitted to 
the Honorable the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales Island 
and it was formerly submitted by Mr Dickens to the Governor 
General in Council; No 9 of the code was also formerly submitted 
by Mr Dickens to the Governor-General in Council, and aa to 
that part of it which exacts the punishment of crimes, was the 
same as regulation 4 herewith transmitted to the Honorable the 
Governor and Council of Prince of Wales Island. No 10 of the 
code was a regulation for the Police, originally submitted by Mr 
Dickens through Sir George Leith to t vebedaedier arse . 
Council, and it appeared to have been generally approved by Le 
Wellesley, but it should seem neither Sir George Leith nor Mr 
Farquhar approved it, Mr Dickens informed Mr Farquhar that he 
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was unable to suggest anything better on the subject of police and 
Mr Farquhar having heretofore requested the rough draft of No 
10 of the code, which was given to him, Mr Dickens laments that 
he has not now any copy of that regulation for the police to trans- 
mit to the Honorable the Governor and Counci 

Wales Island. 

_ Mr Dickens now begs leave to remark, that in regulation 1. 
herewith transmitted to the Honorable the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Prince of Wales Island, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
extends to the granting probates of wills, and letters of administra- 
tion in the goods and /ands of all the inhabitants and others, who 
die leaving property in Prince of Wales Island, because wills of 
Asiatics have heretofore been forged at Prince of Wales Island; 
because the law of sucession and inheritance of the inhabiiants 
(few of whom are domiciled at Prince of Wales Island) cannot as 
in India be ascertained by reference to known law, or usage; 
because those who are the next of kin of a deceased, cannot be 
easily determined, from ignorance of the law of consanguinity of 
the greater part of the inhabitants; because the next of kin and 
the relations in general are seldom resident on the island; and 
lastly, lands are included in the letters of administration, because 
considering the existing state of society at Prince of Wales Island, 
it seems expedient, that lands should be there considered as per- 
sonal estate. It is also then submitted, that the court should decide 
each case according to Justice and right, because until some 
general laws are executed for Princes of Wales Island, no other 
practical direction could be given. In regulation 3 herewith 
transmitted to the Honorable the Governor and Council“of Prince 
of Wales Island, British subjects are not made amenable to the 
Criminal Court therein established, because they are already 
rendered amenable by law to the Court of Criminal jurisdiction at 
the different idencies in India, and because a trial by Jury 
cannot be had at Prince of Wales Island. 

It remains to be stated, that on the 18th September 1805, Mr 
bag seh late Lieutenant Governor, acknowledged the receipt of 
Mr Dickens's letter of the 4th April 1805 with the four regulations 
now transmitted to the Hon.rable the Governor and Council of 
Prince of Wales Island. These 4 regulations Mr Farquhar then 
returned to Mr Dickens, observing that he had been prevented by 
a variety of pressing business, from taking these regulations into 
consideration, preparatory to their being transmitted to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, pursuant to his commands. And that he 
should on the next day deliver over charge of the Government, 
and intended to retarn to the Governor-General in Council the 
before mentioned code. | 

Asa charter of justice, granted by the King for Prince of Wales 
Island, is expected to arrive before the close of this year, Mr 
Dickens is aware, that the four regulations accompanying thia 
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memoir, may be useless. Mr Dickens however respectfully submits 
them and the facts stated in this memoir, as a proof that for 5 
ge and upwards his endeavors have been constantly exerted to 
ulfil the duties of his station as Judge and Magistrate of Prince 
of Wales Island. | | 

And finally Mr Dickens requests that the Honorable the Gover- 
nor and Council will be pleased to make mention of these regula- 
tions and of this memorial in their first general letter to the 
Honorable the Court of Directors. 


Signed) Jonw Dickens. 
Judge and Magistrate. 
G Town, Prince 

of Wales’ Island, ! 
22nd October, 1805. 


First regulation. For creating and establishing in Prince oy 
Wales Island a Court of Judicature by the name of “ 
Court of the Judge and Magistrate af Prince of Wales Island” 
and for granting to the said Court of Judge and Magistrate 
certain powers necessary for the due administration af justice, 

Sec. 1. Establishes the Court to be called as above. 

Sec. 2. Court to consist of Judge and Magistrate, to be a 

inted by Governor-General of India in Council, to have Civil, 

‘quitable, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Jurisdiction over all 
British eubjects (ene the Lieutenant-Governor) and all persons 
who shall be either fixed or temporary inhabitants at the time of 
any suit being instituted against them. : 

Sect. 3. Court to grant Probates of Wills and to commit 
Letters of administration of effects of persons dying intestate or who 
may not have named executors in their Wills. Conditions and 
limits of these powers. , , 

Sec. 4. In case of death or absence of Judge and Magistrate 
the Lieutenant-Governor may appoint a person to act temporarily. 

Sec. 5. The Judge and Magistrate to be ex-officio a Justice 
of the Peace and to exercise the same powers as J. P. in England. 

Sec. 6. Oath of office to be taken by Judge and Magistrate. 

Sec. 7. Appoints a seal for the Court. 

Sec. 8. alt processes to be sealed and bear the attestation of 
the Judge and Magistrate and be signed by the officer whose duty 
it is to prepare them. 

Sec. 9. Provost ft ait Court to execute all processes. aa 

Sec. 10. Judge at agistra’e to appoint a Register and the 
necessary Ministerial officers of the Court. Salaries to be fixed 
with the approval of Lieutenant-Governor and to be paid by 
government. 

Sec. 11. Judge and Magistrate to settle a Table offees. 

Sec. 12. Seale of Institution Fees. On all sums below 500 
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the second 50,000 ofa lac of dollars. Amount of such fees to be 
aheey borne by either party in a suit according to award of 
urt 


Sec. 13. Plaintiff may prefer his plaint verbally or in English 
writing by himself or attorney appointed in writing. Registe 
briefly to record the same. Plaintiff then to pay the Institution fee 
and then and not before Court to issue a summons. If defendant 
appear he may verbally or in English writing plead as he may be 
advised and Register shall record the same. Witnesses to be sum- 
moned through the Provost and examined on oath or affirmation. 
Where appeal lies in a ax the deposition of witaesses to be 
reduced to writing and signed by parties. Court to give judgment 
and sentence and to awit ¢ costs (wholly or partially). to 
be executed through Provost by seizure of goods or person or both. 

Sec. 14. Court may compel plaintiff and defendant to verify 
their allegation on oath and to ) oh so their books and pape 

Sec. 15. Court to ronda in certain maritime civil cases, 
where necessary, without the forms required by Sec. 13. 

Sec. 16. Court when requisite, to hold the defendant ina 
suit to bail. 

Sec. 17. If defendant is not to be found and was duly subject 
to jurisdiction, Court may sequester his property and at the end 
of a certain time, not exceeding two years, may proceed ex-parte, 
and if judgment be given or plaintiff same may be executed out of 


een ) 
Sec. 18. Court to frame rules of practice. 

Sec. 19. Court to have guardianship of persons and estates of 
infants and lunatics. 

Sec. 20. Suitor’s deposits, fees and all monies to be paid into 
the Government Treasury. 

Sec. 21. Appeal to lie to Court of Appeal to be established. 
Petition for appeal to be made in English and recorded by Register. 
Security to be given by petitioner if decree of original Court be 

gainst him and for payment of costs. Judge to forward to Court 
of appeal copies of peat, defence, evidence, proceedings and orders 
had and made in the case. 

See. 22, Court to be held in a public room in George Town 
three fg in every week of the year. 

Sec. 23. All inhabitants of Pinang to be obedient to Court. 


dollars 10 4 cent, with a graduated scale down to t per cent on 


Second Regulation, For erecting and establishing a Court of 
appeal at Prince of Wales Island. i 

Sec. 1. Constitutes the Court. 

Sec. 2. Court to hear and determine appeals in the manner 
prescribed in 21 Sec. of first regulation. Court may receive new 
evidence and may grant appeal where disallowed by lower Court. 
Court to vonsist of the Lieutenant-Governor for the time being, and 
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—Judges, to be nominated and appointed out of the natural born 
British subjects resident on the Island, &s occasion may require, 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Lieutenant-Governor to be 
resident. Court not to proceed to business without presence of 
the President and one other judge. 
Sec. 3. Prescribes the oath to be taken by judges. 
Sec. 4. Designates the seal of the court. 
Sec. 5. Prescribes for the attestation and signing of precepts. 
Sec. 6, Appoints the Provost to serve the precepts and 
monses of the court. a 
Sec. 7. Authorizes the President of the court to appoint a 
ister, Clerks and other ministerial officers. 
-& Authorizes the President to settle a table of fees, 
Sec. 9. Appeals to be entered by appellant or cer eee 
the Register, within—days after appeal is allowed by court below, 
and after such entry and before any process issued, the appellant 
to make good certain fees, 
Sec. 10. Mode of summoning respondent. If he does not 
appear court to P ahecages on hearing appellant only. If appellant 
not appear within a certain time appeal to be dismissed. Mode 
of summoning new evidence if required. Court to command 
lower court to execute its decrees. | 
Sec. 11. Court to dismiss appeal where appellant neglects to 
proceed for a certain time. | 
Sec. 12. Empowers the President to frame rules of practice. 
Sec. 13. President of the Court ma require the Judge o 
the Lower Court to attend the Court of Appeal, where the said 
judge shall have a deliberative voice but no vote in my judgment 
and it shall be his duty to expound the principles and laws which, 
in his opinion, do govern the cases appealed. ? 
‘Bec. 14. All monies paid into the court to be paid into the 
General T 


Sec. 15, Appeal from Court of Appeal to lie to Governor 
General in Council. Appellant to file a petition for permission to 
appeal. Court to decree execution of thelr judgment or security 
for the same. Documents ke. to be sranenilieed oa judgment of 
Governor-General in Council to be executed by lower Court. 

Sec. 16. Court of Appeal when and where to be held. 

Sec, 17, All inhabitants to be obedient to Court of Appeal. 


Third Regulation. For erecting and establishing a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Goal delivery and enacting laws for the 
due punishment of crimes and misdemeanors. 
Sec. 1. Constitutes a Court of Oyer and Terminer. 
Neg ian The court to consist of ay tr espar yp aoe 
Judge and Magistrate for the time being and five other judges 
to be ar by the Lisuteaiin’ Glaverace Huin the natural born 
British subjects resident on the island, to be judges of the fact anil 
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the law. Lieutenant-Governor and Judge and any three others to 
form the Court and to have jurisdiction over all British subjects, 
except those exempted by act of Parliament. Court to receive or 
reject any indictment, inquest and charge presented to it by the 
Provost of the island of such crimes or offences as may come to 
his knowledge. Court, on presentation of the Provost or any other 
information, to take cognizance of all treasons, murders and other 
felonies and all crimes and misdemeanors committed in the island 
or on the seas adjacent. Precepts and summona to be issued 
through the Provost. Judgment to be given according to the 
majority of the voices of the Judges and punishment to be awarded 
according to subsequent section of this regulation, and execution 
to be effected ted by Provost. Judges of this Court to be Justices of 
the Peace in the island. 

Sec. 3. Oaths to be taken by Judges. 

Sec, d4and 5. Seal and sealing of process. 

Sec. 6. Provost to execute all processes of the Court. 

Sec. 7. Register and other Officers of the Court to be appointed. 

Sec. 8. and where Court to be held. 

Sec. 9. Persons not answerable to this Court to be apprehended 
on information before a Justice of the Peace by whom he may be 
committed to prison or held to bail for trial belbre the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta. 

Sec. 10, Such persons to be transmitted to Calcutta. 

Sect 11. Examinations and recognizances to be transmitted by 
committing justice to next Sessions of the Court. ) 

Sec. 12. Persons arraigned may plead pardon of Governor 
General in Council. 

Sec. 19. All persons to be obedient to this Cozrt. 

_ See. 14 to Sec. 54. Define the misdemeanors and the penalties 
to be attached to each (the latter left blank) forming a valuable 
Criminal code for the island. 

Sec. 55. Punishment of death to be by hanging. 

Hees 56. Court authorized to respite execution of capital sen- 
ces, 

Sec. 67. Prescription of time for accusations. 

Bec. 58. Prisoner standing mute, the Court to proceed as if 
he had pleaded not guilty. 

Sec. 59. Respecting the nature of evidence—Law of evidence 
to be received as in Courts of England. Slaves and convicts to 
be admitted as witnesses, 

Sec. 60. Persons acquitted in certain cases to be entitled to a 
certificate, 


The fourth regulation is entitled; A vequlation for the 
security of titles to purchasers and morigagees of houses and lands 
within Prince of Wales Island and to prevent fraud and imposi- 
tion in the sale and mortgage of the same. | 
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Sec. 1. All Deeds, Conveyances and Wills concerning Houses 
and Lands to he registered. What description of deeds and 
Conveyances to be considered fraudulent. Office for registering 
deeds, conveyances &c., to be established and to be under the 
control of the Judge and Magistrate. 

See. 2, Memorials of Deeds and conveyances to be written in 
the English language and to have the signatures and seals of the 
grantors &o. 

Sec. 3. Date of Deeds, Conveyances or Wills if varying from 
English time, to have the English time answering thereto, inserted, 
i names of all the parties concerned, with their places of abode 
&e. Proceedings in Registering Deeds &c. and Register's duty. 

Sec. 4. Register to appoint a Deputy, in case of absence by 
sickness, or any other reasonable cause. 

Sec. 5. Proceeding where more than one deed or writing for 

the same houses and lands, is executed. 
_ Sec. 6. Registration of Deeds, conveyances, and wills affecting 
houses or lands, made without Prince of Wales Island and its 
dependencies, but within the limits of the Company's exclusive 
trade, under what circumstances to be allowed. | 

Sec, 7. Memorials of Deeds, conveyances and wills, within 
what time after execution to be registered, and what shall consti- 
tute inability to exhibit such memorials, if not presented within the 
time prescribed, for the purpose of being registered. 

Sec. 8. Houses or lands not subject to y hs a or 
execution thereon, unless such pr aa shall have pre- 
viously entered at the Registering office. 

Sec. 9. Mortgages and judgments duly satisfied to be noted 
down in the Registering Book, against the Registry of the memo- 
rial of such mortgages and judgments and to remain upon record. 

Sec. 10. Persons claiming title to houses or lands, upon 
application to the Register, may be furnished with any deeds or 
writing relating to the same. Deeds, Conveyances, or wills written 
in any foreign language must be accompanied with memorial 
thereof in English, in order to be registered. Proceedings in 
deeds and wills to be registered at full saa : | 

Sec. 11. Registering Book to be authenticated by the Judge 
and Magistrate and how. 

Sec. 12. Oath to be taken by the Register. 

Sec. 13. Register previously to entering upon the duties of 
office to enler into a written security, and of what nature. Re- 
-asng* how to be proceeded against in cases of neglect of duty, or 
any i I acta. 

Conclusion, Register’s fees, and how to be levied. 
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Tats map was compiled for the popu of registering some items 
of geographical information obtained from Constantine Monteiro, 
a Native Christian in the service of the King of Cambodia, who 
was sent to this Settlement in July lust, to solicit the aid of the 
authorities in ridding the Cambodian coasts of the pirates who 
infested them. “The positions of many of the places in the inte- 
rior of Cambodia may probably be incorrect, as they are not 
fixed by scientific observations, but in the total absence of all 
authentic information concerning that country, Mr Monteiro’s con- 
tribution must be considered as a valuable addition to our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Coast Line. 

The eastern and south-eastern coast lines as far to the south as 
Cape St. James are laid down from the Admiralty Chart of the 
China Sea, published in 1840, and as the celebrated hydrographer, 
Captain Itoss, fixed the position of this cape, and the chain of 
longitudes has been carried to the various headlands along the 
coast of Cochin-China, this part of the peninsula is as well survey- 
ed as most of the coasts of these eastern countries. But scientific 
research has gone no further, for throughout the entire remainder 
of the coast, irom Cape St. James to Siam, an extent of between 
600 and GOO miles, no single position has been fixed by a scientific 
observer. The position of the south point of Cambodia can be 
obtained with tolerable accuracy, as it lies only a quarter of a 

ree to the north of Pulo Ubi, an island well known from its 
being often seen by ships passing up the China Sea. The coast- 
line from South Point of Cambodia to Chantibun is laid down 
from & manuscript chart of unknown authority, which the masters 
of Luropean trading vessels resorting to Kampot find to be much 
more accurate than the published charts, It was probably com- 
diled from observations by commanders of East Indian country- 
ships, which were in the habit of resorting to the Gulf of Siam 
some years azo. The only addition made in the accomp ying 
map, is a reef to the north-cast of Koh Dud, on which the Engl | 
Barque Sea Gull was wrecked during last year, shortly after 
leaving her anchorage at Kampot to return to Ss tr The por- 
tion of coast between Cape St. James and the South Point of Cam- 
bodia, including the western mouths of the Cambodia river, (which 
have not been frequented by European ships for many years past) 
are laid down from the information of Constantine Monteiro, 
collated with the maps attached to Mr Crawfurd’s “ Mission to 
Siam,” and to M. Abel Remusat’s translation of a Chinese 
sccount of Cambodia in the 13th century. 
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Mountain Ran: es. 

The peninsula is traversed by two parallel mountsin ranges, 
renticta a direction nearly N. N.W. and 8. S.E. The western 
range terminates on the north side of the Kampot river, in Lat. 
11° §., but there are several isolated hills further to the south, of 
which the bill of Basak, near the centre of the delta formed by 
the embouchures of the Cambodia river, is the principal. This 
range is rich in metals, and furnishes a superior deseription of 
narble which takes a-high polish, and is manufactured by means 
of turning-lathes into vases and cups by the Siamese and Cambo- 
dians. The western base of this range abounds in teak timher, 
especially near Chantibon. The eastern range terminates belween 
Cape St. James and Cape Padaran. It is less rich in metals than 
the western range, but many mines of silver and ison are worked 
by the Cochin-Chinese, These ranges form the natural boundaries 
of Cambodia to the East and West. 

Rivers. 

The Me-kong is the single great river of Cambodia, for, with 
the exception of a stream which disembogues at Kampot, it drains 
the entire basin formed between the mountain ranges mentioned 
above. The Me-kong is said to have its sources in the steppes of 
Chinese Tartary in Lat. 35° in which case its length, in difference 
of latitude alone, must be 1,500 miles, and certainly the immense 
body of water poured out by this river during certain seasons 
shews that it must be the source of drainage to a large extent of 
country. The river has many mouths, all of which, with the 
exception of the Basak and Cancao channels, are navigable by 
vessels of burthen. The Cancao channel is a mere water-course 
as it is nearly dry during certain seasons of the year. About 
thirty years ago, the Cochin-Chinese, who had taken possession of 
the delta of ‘the Me-kong, cut a canal from Cancao to a bend of 
the great river, to facilitate the transport of troops and munitions 
of war to the frontiers of Siam, with which country they were then 
at war; but it has since been filled up in parts during a panic 
caused by a rumoured invasion by the Siamese. The western 
branch of the main river is navigable by vessels of moderate 
burthen as far as the ape lake. The country which bounds the 
river is uniformly level, and during the dry season, the bauks are 
between 30 and 40 feet above the level ofthe stream, but during 
the freshes, the wi.ter rises enormously, and often overilows the 
country. At these times, so strong is the current that it becomes 
difficult for a sailing vessel to ascend the river, even with the aid 
of a strong monsoon, During the dry season again the channel 
is impeded by sand-banks, and the quick-sands at the mouths of the 
river are constantly shifting, rendering the navigation peculiarly 
dangerous. These circumstances coupled with the misfortunes 
which have befallen Cambodia during the last century, have 
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caused the once flourishing foreign trade to be abandoned. In 
1850 a small vessel, the Scotia, belonging to an Bey ee mer- 
chant of Bankok, ascended the river to the capital of Cambodia, 
and was well received. The Siamese crew were imprisoned by 
the authorities on the return of the vessel to Bankok _ 

The geography of the upper portion of the Me-kong river is 
little known. In 1641, heh ae or envoy from the Dutch factory 
then established in Cambodia, Gerard van Wusthoff, ascended the 
river to Winkjan, the capital of the Lao nation, which he estimat- 
ed to be 250 Dutch or 1,000 English miles above Eauwek, the 
then capital of Cambodia. The ascent, which oceupied 103 days, 
was mucn impeded by several water-falls and rapids, which 


rendered it necessary to unload the bouts and carry them beyond 


the obstructions. 
Ports and Harbours. 

The Consts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula abound in places 
affording shelter to shipping, that of Cochin-China being a con- 
stant succession of head-lands and inlets, and the islands which 
stud the shores of the Gulf of Siam render the western coast a 
complete series of harbours. The Cambodian portion of the coast 
consisting almost exclusively of the delta of the Me-kong, with its 
shelving alluvial banks and numerous quick-sands, is less safe to 
approach than other parts of the coast, although the mouths of 
the great river are excellent harbours when once a ship has suc- 
ceeded in getting in safely. The Kochien mouth is the most easy 
of access for vessels of burthen, and was generally used by the 
Dutch, English and Portugnese vessels which traded with Cam- 
bodia during the 17th century. The easternmost mouth is the 
safest for vessels of moderate burthen, as there are fewer banks, 
and Cape St. James is a good mark for entering. The depth of 
water is less than in the Kochien channel. The Basak mouth can 
only be entered by small vessels. but is said to be more frequented 
than all the others, as the town of Basak has a large native trade, 
and the vessels of the Chinese and Cochin-Chinese engaged in it 
are all of small burthen. Cancao or Alitien, on the western side of 
the Cambodian delta, is an excellent port for vessels not drawing 
more than 18 feet water. The western embouchure of the Me- 
kong enters the port, but it is only navigable, even by boats, during 
the rainy season, and the canal that was cut by the Cochin-Chinese 
to afford communication at all times with the main river, has been 
blocked up. Nevertheless a considerable trade is carried on with 
Singapore in small junks and topes. Cancao has been for some 

ears past in the possession of the Cochin-Chinese. Pontaimas, 
ormerly the emporium of Western Cambodia, was situated on the 
south side of the harbour. It was destroyed during an invasion 
of the Siamese about a century ago. Kampot, the only port now 
remaining in the actual possession of the Cambotens hes about 
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25 miles to the north of Caneao. The anchorage is good at all 
seasons, about 5 miles 8. 8. W. from the western entrance of the 
river, in 3 fathoms, and deeper water may be obtained by borrow- 
ing on Koh Dud, an island occupied by Cochin-Chinese, who 
dwell at peace with the Cambodians except when urged to 3 
sion by their government. The trade with this port is chiefly 
carried on in square-rigged vessels of about 200 tons burthen, 
owned or chartered by Chinese merchants residing here. Small 
as the trade is, it forms the sum total of commercial intercourse 
carried on between this port and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula in 


European vessels. 
Towns and Provinces. 


Cambodia seems never to have had a fixed capital, the different 
kings selecting the spot for their residence which best suited their 
taste or circumstances, after the Tartar fashion. This accounts for 
the confusion that exists meepeerng the name of the capital of 
Cambodia, no two original ma ps including the Me-kong river that 
the writer has had opportanity of inspecting, agreeing in this 
particular. Only two of these, indeed, appear to have been 
compiled from authentic information; that attached to Valentyn's 
“ Oost Indien” published in 1726, and a modern map of the river 
Basins of Europe and Asia by Professor Berghaus of Berlin. 
During the period in which the Dutch maintained a factory in 
Cambodia from 1635 to 1672, Eauwek, stated to be 60 Dutch 
miles up the river, was the capital, This is probably the 
indicated by Monteiro as “ Holandez.” A sketch of Fauwek is 
given in Volontyx’s work, from which it appears that the build- 
ings were composed of no more durable materials than-wood and 
attap, which could be removed to another spot in the course of a 
few days. The present residence of the king is situated on the 
banks of a tributary which joins one of the branches of the Me- 
kong a little to the south of the Lake Bein Ho.* A hostile 
demonstration on the part of Siam would probably induce the king 
to remove nearer to Cochin-China, but if both pressed him, he 
would have no other resource than to take refh e for a time 
umong the Lao of the north. Olompéh, a city of Pagodas and 
Ro F seentay occupied by Budhist priests and their dependants, 
is the rea) capital of Cambodia, as all the inhabitants of ths coun , 
who are ~ era wealthy to cere a4 up nd patent = 
periodically, to offur up prayer sacrifices srform funere: 
ceremonies. This is prokebiy the city called “ Columpé” in 
Valentyn’s map, and “ Penomping” in that of M. Abel Remusat. 
The banks of the river between this and the lake are very densely 
inhabited, the people living chiefly in towns strewed along the 
banks of the river, which each contain from 500 to 2,000 adult 


* The name and position of this Inke, as en by Monteiro, perfect: ord 
with thosa bald dove ta Dangle map of the River Basins. —— 
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males, who are registered as soldiers, and nearly the same number 
of Talapoins or priests. This part of Cambodia, and the country 
extending along the base of the range towards pee is the 
only portion of the territory that can be called independent at the 
present moment. Batambong, (formerly called Kutambong) the 
capital of the country producing cardamums, a valuable descrip- 
tion of spice, is in possession of the Siamese, who have also an 
establishment at Angeor, a sacred city on the north shore of the 
lake. The entire left bank of the Me-kong, from Simbor to the 
sea, is under the influence, if not in the actual possession, of the 
Cochin-Chinese. Bahonom (ne Bilbanon of Valentyn) is the most 
important city on a side of the river, | . 

Kampot, the solitary sea-port town at present in the possession 
of the cing of Cambodia, ai small place, ocenpied chiefly by 
traders, anc eevee by a civil functionary who has a small body 
of troops at his dis Communication is kept up with the 
chief city by a road which lies over low and level land, that in 
times of peace, is cultivated for rice. This product from the 
vicinity of Kampot forms the bulk of the return cargoes of vessels 
from Singapore, which are filled up with wax, cardamums, raw ailk, 
benjamin, gamboge, and other less bulky articlea, which are brought 
from the interior on the backs of elephants. It is said that the 
lands already brought under cultivation on the banks of the Me- 
kong could supply the entire Archipelago with rice, and that the 
present population would suffice io cultivate it, but a free water 
carriage to the sea, and ample protection for the agriculturists, 
Ld ti be necessary before these advantages could be fully avail- 
ed of. 

Busak, the southernmost Province of Cambodia, is one of the 
most productive, from the facilities afforded for exchange with 
foreign traders. When this province was under the King of Cam- 
bodis, the annual tribute amounted to 10,000 koyans (about 
20,000 tons) of rice, and as many of salt and now that it is ruled 
by the Cochin-Chinese it is probably not much less, The agricul- 
tural population is exclusively composrd of Cambodians, but there 
is also a large floating population of Cochn-Chinese, who are 
chiefly occupied in fishing, in which they are very expert, and the 
neighbouring waters afford them an abundant harvest, 

Outline of History. 

The Cambodians are probably, in common with the other nations 
distinguished by the appellation of Indo-Chincse, an off-shoot from 
the great Lao nation which occupies the upper basin of the Me- 
kong and other large rivers which have their sources in Tibet. 
According to Chinese records, Cambodia commenced sending 
ambassadors and tribute to the rulers of China in A. D, 616, but 
a8 no conquest is spoken of, this probably means that a commer- 
cial intercourse commenced between the two nations during that 
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year, When the smaller power would naturally send presents to the 

ger, Cambodia soon became the greatest nation of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, if it was not so before, and according to the 
records of the Ming dynasty, Cochin-China was annexed, and 
incorporated with the Cambodian empire about A. D. 1200, 
Siam seems also to have been under the yoke of Cambodia pre- 
vious to A. D. 1351, when the Siamese records commence. 
(Chinese Repository vol. vy. p.5G). In the early part of the 16th 
century, European influences came into play. Portuguese 
opened an intercourse with Siam, Cambodia and Tonkin soon after 
their arrival in the east, and the English and Dutch followed. 
Cambodia was eventually disgusted with the quarrels which took 
lace between the Portuguese and the Dutch, which often led to 

loodshed, and in 1672 the factory of the latter was withdrawn. 
In the mean time Siam and Cochin-China, the weaker powess, 
encouraged intercourse with Europeans, especially the French 
whose cue tastes and abilitics rendered them apt instructors 
in the art of war. French influence soon became paramount in 
Cochin-China, where the people were taught to construct fortifi- 
cations, cast cannon, and to use the musket with effect. Asa 
military nation is not calculated to attract commerce, they were 
not disturbed by other Europeans; but in Siam, where the Dnich 
had established a factory many years previous to the arrival of the 
French, the influence of the latter did not become paramount, 
although it has always been great. The Siamese proved apt 
scholars in the art of war, but never arrived at an equality upon 
this point with the Cochin-Chinese. The results to Cambodia 
were inevitable. Deprived by its own exclusiveness of that inter- 
course with Europeans which would have familiarised it with the 
improvements of the age, the territory on either hand has been an- 
nexed by its more warlike neighbours, and the small remnant owes 
its preservation solely to the jealousy of the rival invaders, who 
have at lengih met m the course of conquest, and turned their 
forces against each other. | 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU OR MALAYTAN ANNALS 
WITH NOTEs.* 


By T. Brappex., Easqre. 
7th Annal. 


THERe were two brothers who lived at Pasangan,! Mara Chaka 
and a Silu. osha Hales Jbraioog ai fishing he 
repeatedly caught Kalang* Halang which he at last from curiosity 
balled. The ne : became gold, and the froth of the boiling wae 
silver.* Mara Chaka on hearing of his brother's habit o eating 
Kalang Halang wished to kill him, and, on coming for that pur- 
pose, he had fled to the forest of Jaran. Mara Silu lived long 
i the forest and from his liberality acquired much influence with 
the inhabitants, On a certain day being engaged m hunting, his 
dog Sipasei* gave tongue on an eminence, and on his arriving at the 
top, he found an ant, as large asa cat. He killed and eat the ant 
and fixed on this emer ge for casein onan tes Samadra’ 

from semut an ant and Raja great) which signifies the great ant. 
It is related in the Hadis*’ of the cnet Malinast that he 

rophesied, that “in latter times men shall hear of an island under 
i wind named Samadra;* when ye hear of it, go and convert it 
to Islam for the island will produce many Wali Alla*"—but there 
is a Potri of Matabar? whom ye must carry with ye.” After- 
wards when the Sherif of Mecca heard of this island he sent a 
ship under the command of Sheik Ismail to Matabar, where they 
found a rajah named Sultan Mahomed, a descendant of Abubekr.1° 
Wher, Mahomed heard of their intentions he resigned his throne to 
a son, and taking his daughter embarked in the guise of a Fakir. 
They sailed, and after some time arrived at Pasuri,'< the inhabit- 
ants of which place embraced Islamism. The next day the Fakir 
went on shore with the Koran and tried if any of the people could 
read, i Aciges read be holy ata = oe to 
suppose that this was not the country spoken of by the Prophet. 
ag es Nakhoda set sail ead they arrived ae csotkne toake. 
try call mbri!? which also embraced Islam—but here no ore 
could read the holy book, They then went to Haru!* which in like 
manner was converted but produced no one able to read the Koran, 
At this last press ar oman for Samadra and found that they 
had passed it, accordingly they altered their course, arrived at 
Perlak!* and after converting that place they went on to Sama- 
dra. On landing, the Fakir met Mora Silo on the beach and was 
informed by him that the country was called Samadra and that he 
(Mara Silu) was the head man ofit. Mara Silu was converted 


* Continued from p. 249. 
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and in his sleep the same night the Prophet appeared, and, desiring 
him to open his mouth, spat into it, and on awakening his body 
the odour of Narawasta!5, When the Fakir came on shore this 
day and presented the Koran, Mara Silu was able to read, on 
which they felt sure that was the land of Samadra spoken of by 
the Prophet. Sheik Ismail the Nakodah landed all the accoutre- 
ments (sent by the Sherif of Mecca) and Mara Silu was installed 
as Rajah under the title of Sultan Malik-ul-Saleh!*. Under the 
Rajah were two great men Sri Kayah and Bawah Kayah—t 3 
were both converted and one was called Sidi Ali G yas Al- 
deen'? and the other Sidi Ali Ismai Aldeen.1® After this Shaik 
Ismail returned to Mecca and the Fakir remained in Samadra. 
Malik-ul-Saleh was soon after married to a daughter of the King 
of Perlak'® and by her had two sons Sultan Malik-ul-Zabair?® 
and Sultan Malik-ul-Mansur, who were brought up by the before 
named two nobles. At this time Perlak was conquered by its 
enemies opposite?! and the inhabitants took refuge at Samadra. 
Sultan Malik-ul-Saleh on his sons growing up, determined to found 
a new kingdom as an inheritance for one of them. Preparing a 
great hunting expedition they set out, and on hearing the dog Sipasei 
giving tongue the Sultan went to the piace, and finding a piece of 
ground of about the size necessary for a ¢, he ordered the 
piece to be cleared and a Settlement formed, which was called 
assé** after the dog. Malik-ul-Zahair the eldest of the two 
Princes was ap inte Rajah with Sidi Ali Gheyas Udeen as 
Mancobumi. Soon after Malik-ul-Saleh died, after iving his 
sons some very useful advice,*? and exacting on oath from the 
two nobles to be faithful and Joyal. Sultan Malik-ul-Mansur 
succeeded to the throne at Samadra,*+ his brother reigning at 
Paseé which increased in power and wealth. ) 
NOTES TO THE 7TH ANWAL. 
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aherwards by a proper use of his wealth he acquired such an influence that, on 

of Sumatra to the West of Diamond Polat be of Indlan origin, its root ma 
kind of rine in shallow ponds (I am not aware if any 

it at | may be from anet, and sal a wire- 
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of Arrian and Ptolemy, but, as he i 
use. The word a to be of nay names like 3 
history, na Sumitra, the Soh K the Sun dynas~ 
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Tytler’s illastrations of Ancient Geography, the following derivation [4 given. 
wey is found 6 oinmon fixtcre to the name of many persons, places aul things 
“In India beyond the | , it seems to Luply excellence or preminence and 


“' beara in Banserit, as in some spoken languages of Indin, the ineauing of flr, 
“golden, and sieaiter eninent epithets, Murra, whence Matare, Matarea nnd 
“other auch wo be reulily duduce!, ix also Banserit ward Its rout 
“ Mtr, whence is Se, th ced Matri, Mitra &e., will give rise tu many -erses 
“ot solar, matunal friendly 4 Hae and anfticient acupe to the displuy of etymo.u- 

cal pro ties in tracing the origin of So-matra, a compound or name of that 
* bal Phe it observed In g, gukoown to Its inhabitants, adic pti 
“ Europeans.” In connexion wit! ite test: pomnerh, he Sisee 8Pr to have 
been known to the eerrounding cogntrice by the name of * Pulo Pereha” and more 


In these notes most of the older p nemesore attributed to Hindoo origin and 
derived from a sq] 9 Indian connexion with therevens, whe I presume! to be 
ee awee ag, re ac et the Journal of 
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Ms waicieot thet they did not at that time the proof at the late era 

t that they did not at that time cross the Bay of Bengul, but 
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cata Warton in fact the are ee regio mice fo hs 
words # coplous ainkie ond Persian Dictionary Ae ee 

tract, d division, country and » West der. —t he oy ee 
sound which I can find is Anka nha tract, and evening, this with the article 


make Ano-ulashea—<Anolashia—but the letter DD is want 
The seat of Semith: commerce alluded to above as Rel ra the worlil 


trade in ‘cee to vray his mended cat 
uta stop to ped gar ci other of his 
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Hediomnens | Francesa toma Seaaibien tases but is particularly ap 

sayings and doings of Malomed which are divided into 2 chuasea, the Hadiomn 
Nebawi the exyings of the Prophet, and the Hedisu Kudus the sayings i.e. the 
aaje el ‘ts oceniog roqured it Oot het hen frat taught dowa to the 7th heaven 
and places m3 v I 

oaticr ethane vile onnghigri bared the ind or ith of that month, whence the 
great Mahomedan feast at that time. 

9. Samadra, This it is needless to add ia the Annalist's own Prophesy, a0 
Mahomed did not pretend to the although his successors Imprudently made 
arrayed of , the power of miracles £c. The origin the history will 
probably be found in the fuct that some early Arabian informed 
Arablane of the countries they had visited and finding leisure from their affairs 
by land, a ship was sent for the purpose of trading, and converting the natives 
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of these countries; the ie: ant have been sent either directly by the autho- 
rities or b private eoterp 

6. Wali Allah. Friend of God, aboly man. 

9. Matalar I am not aware if there iaany country so called by Arabian on 


grapbers, It is here supposed to be an incorrect writing for Maaber 


which fs the term used for the country on the banks of the Ganges. J hens 
B passage. or a better explanation would be the term,—basin. It may be joined to 
the name of any river, as the Nile Mouber or basin, the Indus Maaber &c., bat bs 
used pre-eminently for the besin which is called Almaaher. Part of the 
Coromandel Const la also known by the name of Manber and is most likel: 
Maaber alluded to by the onnalist, although it may be doubled whether | eed 
medanism was introduced there at the period referred to. 

10, Bayon Mahomed. se called a son of the Grandson of Abubekr. Abubekr 


diel A D Bemis an advanced age, and although the Ist Mohalih entered India 
A D #48, the ire was nowhere established tll Rebuktujeen's ¢ rue 
when Be ee AD. Hissecond son Mahomed succeede! 1000 


A.D and advanced to the Ganges, bat this could not have been the prince referred 
to; neither time nor place agree: and in a formernote 2, of ['V Annual, we flod 
shomedanigm was not introduced in the Deceun ull 1505, sometime after the 
date of this annal, so that we may falrly consider the relation to be a Mabomedan 
ber tion. 

“rig oo Fansur on the north Const of Sumatra, 
12, Lamiri. Lambri, arther to the east of the last. 
13. Haru. The Ara or Roe of 
Coast. It is described as powerful though not m d in commerce and 
was in alliance with ag ig, vk WwW n the latter re d from Pessé on that 
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within 5 miles of Perlak itself, whereas if we place Samadra in the Bay of Pass, 
it is so chee to Perink thot the King might reasouably have stopped at Jambu 
Ayer on going for his bride. 

2. Zaheir, pale as written by the annalist, means an associate or ally, 
but probably (mking into consideration that most of his foreign words afe incor- 
rectly spelled) he means Zaheir .2LS bright, shining, transcendent, from | yee 
= to shine. : ae 

a1. gies site. Wi Perlak alu ulih musah deri Sabrong—the Siamese 
jndging VT se bicineat canal ware they: ars mentioned. : 

| This Passe must have been close to Samadra, and if the situation of that 
place has not been altered, ft follows that Samadra must have been close to the 
present Passe or inthe bay extending from Ujong Rajah to Perlak. 

2. From iba. eikylon: lve: Sy e dying King, we may conclode that the 

we whe written at adnate subs ot to the time of occurrence, 03 that advice 

a clear history of the events, quarrela between brothers, passion, killing aged 


councillor ke, which subsequent! erst pps | 
%, Samadra, Hea been identified of Samarlanga 7 in bis edition 
of Mareo Polo‘ajtravels and other writers have followed him, but the authority af 


these anoals would termi to place it in the Passe Bay. 
Sth Annaal. 


It is related that Rajah Shaher-ul-Nawi' was a sovereign of 
great power and on hearing that Samadra was a fine and flourish- 
ing land, he said to his warriors—which of you will take the Rajah 
of Samadra? Avidichu replied—if you give me 4,000 warriors I 
will bring him to you alive. Setting sail with his warriors in 100 
prahus (julu) as if he had been a merchant, Avidichu arrived 
at Samadra. He assumed the disguise of an ambassador, a 
presents to the Rajah, and on being admitted to an audience, 4 
of his bravest warriors, who had been secreted in 4 of the boxes 
supposed to contain the presents, started out of their hiding places 
and seized the King. The Samadra courtiers instantly drew their 
swords, but were prevented from using them by the menaces of 
Avidichu, who threatened to put the King to death if they made 
any resistance. Paralysed by this threat, the warriors of Passé* 
were powerless and their King was captured. On his return Avidichu 
was received with great favour, a dress of honor was erred on 
him and the King of Samadra was appointed keeper of the fowls 
of Rajah Shaher-ul-Nawi. Shortly after this Sidi Ali Gheyas Udeen 
(the Mancobumi) fitted out a ship which he freighted with Arab 
merchandize, and dressing his sailors in the Arab costume, (for at 
that time the people of Passé understood the Arabic language? ) 
sailed for the land of Shaher-ul-Nawi. On presenting himself, pre- 
ceded by his present—a golden tree laden with fruit, consisting of 
various gems, and of the value ofa Bahra* of gg Bras Raja 
was much pleased, and the more so as he found the Arabs had n 
favours to ask. Next day the Mancobumi og came to the palace 
with a golden chess board, the squares of which were of ) 
likewise of the value of a Bahra of gold, and this time also no 
favours were asked in return for the magnificent presents. The 
Passé men remained at the land of Shaher-ul-Nawi till the season 
arrived favourable for their return home, when Sidi Ali Gheyas 
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Udeen again presented himself at the palace with a couple of ducks, 
a male and a female, formed of gold cmbossed with diamonds, 
These ducks moved and swam about in a golden basin filled with 
water to the great astonishment and delight of the King, who again 
asked what as could do for his generous visitors and promised 
on oath (demituhan)® that he would grant any desire ifin his power. 
On this the Mancobumi asked him to give them the man who fed 
his fowls. The Rajah said “he is the King of Passé but if you 
wish you can take him” “He is of the religion of Islam, therefore 
we ask for him,” replied the Mancobumi. n arriving on board 
they set sail for Samadra, having first restored their recovered 
Lord to cleanliness, and dressed him in vestments becoming his 
NOTES Tu THE 8TH ANNAL. 

1. Shaher-ul-Nawi. ¢yi! yqu The City of Nawi or Nvi, The an- 
nalist at one places iof the King Shaher-ul-Nawi, ond at another of the 
kingdom Shaher-ul-Nawi. Siam fs meant. De la Loubere informs us that the 
Siamese are divided into two nations, the greater (older) or Thai Yai which he 
supped to refer to anacient people, and the Thai Nol, the people known to us as 
Siamese, the latter, Nol, appears to be the Nui us? of cur aunallet. 

2. Posed. This word is used indifferently for the kingdom of Posse proper the 
inheritance of Malik-ul-Zahair, and Samadra the kingdom, undivided, of his father 
Mara Silu called Sultan Malik-ul-Salih, which is a further proof of the close 
connection of Samadra and Passe, almost making them the same country. 

% The Arabs appear to have been acquainted with this portion of Samadra, 
from its position favourable os a trading entrepot; and probably the term from 
looseness of description was applied by them to include the whole island. Ibu Ba- 
respeigetan ea > ng only for this one kit » at least to 
_ under that was the name of the kingdom which he visited 


on his passage 
4. Hahra. Isan Arabic weight at Acheen. 1t is equal to 423 Ibs. a ise 
so the annalist ates a8 usual, even allowing only 10 Dollars an ounce the 


gold, the price would be 67,080 dollars, exclusive of the jewels. | 

a. | ; This game js of extreme! ancient origts: according 6 Shs Himioos 
it was invented by Wandodari Queen of Rawana, at the tedious of Sri Lanka- 
pura upwardao ,000 years before ourera (see Forbes's 11 years in 231m.) 

6. Demi Twhan wer use Tuhan god, hence tuan, lord, master, and tuah 
old, venerable, archale and probably tahu, know, knowledge. The etymology of this 
word will form @ curious ¢ apter colin mon likely it wil be ound in 


i 


Malik-ul-Mansur of Samadra determined to pay a visit to his 
brother Malik-ul-Zaher at Passé. His Mancobumi Sidi Ali Ismai 
Uldeen, fearful of discord, endeavoured to dissuade him, but un- 
successfully. On arriving at his brother's palace at Passé, Malik- 
ul-Mansur was smitten with the charms of one of the female 
attendants and carried her off. Sultan Malik-ul-Zaher was at 
Jamba Ayer and when this affair was reported, he was grievously 
enraged and followed his brother, who however fled from Samadra 
down the river. 

Malik-ul-Zaher had «a son named Ahmed who was now grown 
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up. Syed Ali Gheyas Udeen resigned his office and a Mantri, 
Perputih Talos, a Tukang Sikari' was appointed Mancobumi in his 
place. One day the Rajah desired his new Mancobumi to devise 
a plan by which he might be avenged for the insult offered by 
his brother. A festival was proclaimed to celebrate the circum- 
cision of the young prince. Malik-ul-Mansur with his Mancobumi, 
Sidi Ali Ismai Uldeen were invited and on their entering the 
festive hall both were seized. The Mancobumi was beheaded 
for insisting, out of loyalty, to follow his master and Mansur 
himself was confined at Manjong. After this the ceremonies at 
the Palace proceeded in state. 

After Malik-ul-Mansur had been three years in confinement, 
Malik-ul-Zaher began to reflect that he had been too hasty in 
his anger in dethroning and imprisoning his brother and killing 
the Mancobumi. He now felt a return of good feeling and sent to 
his brother from imprisonment. When Malik-ul-Mansur, on 
his return in consequence of this recall, had arrived at Padang 
Maya, where Sidi Ali Ismai Aldeen was buried, he visited the 
Mancobumi’s grave and saluting it said,—‘ Salaam to ort 
father, remain you, | go at the request of my brother.” Sidi Ali 
answered from the tomb. “ Why will you go, it is better that 
you remain® here.” When Malik-u!-Mansur heard this he brought 
water for his lustrations and prayed two rakait and one salaam, 
after which he lay down on the grave of Sidi Ali and his spirit 
departed. Sultan Malik-ul-Zaher on ing of the end of his 
brother, came himeelf to Faiers Maya and had him buried with 
befitting ceremonies, after which he returned sorrowfully to Passé, 
and the throne to his son Sultan Ahmed, w he ex- 
horted to pay due regard to the advice of his elders, to avoid hasty 
passion, to attend to his religious duties and to interfere with no 
one's rights unjustly &e.—after which he died. 

Tt is related that a man of Passé, Tun Jana Khatib, went to 
Singapore with two compani and one day on looking up at 
the Palace, was observed by the Rajah (Sri Maharajah), who 
fancying he was behaving improperly to some of the females of the 

Jace, ordered him to be slain. He was in consequence creased* at 
the shop of a sweet-meat seller, his blood flowed on the ground 
but his body disappesred miraculously. The blood was covered 
up by the sweet-meat seller and became stone. This stone is to 
be seen at Singapore: According to some authors the body was 
buried at Langkawi.* 

NOTES TO OTH ANNAL. 
dla tare ony ere res ieee a 
gy ae Shikari is a Persian word, which means “‘relating to hunting," so 
tukeng i moans @ person whose business or pleasure it is to hunt. Probab ly 
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2% Among a cigs what angele gy diced dudukiah, berbentila, tingulla, 
| henda pergi—ait, » main 


poser Bag ate Op, dont rise (or some equivalent 
term) for I am ewer ee Cen Sapp ears terme of poiltenen. 
a. Creased. The mode of public execution in some Malny states, is stabbing 


with « crees, from the space between the shoulder blade and the collar bone downe 
wards to the beart. Iam not however certain whether this ia general or confined 
to particular localiti 

4 Binet gthe Lancet lends stented tothe north of Pinang, off the mouth 
of the Reddah ver. There are numerous superstitions to this island and 


in Mence We see it largely made use of by Malay writers of Romance as the 
seat of supernatural characters. Langka of Lankawi is the ancient name of 
Ceylon dou! it is from the confusion of names that the Keddah Lankawi 


and 
is «0 honoured. The Hindoos say that Parana, taking advantage of the absence of 
all the gods from heaven, (Suméru) on the occasion of the marriage of Vishnu to 
Parvater, flew to mount Sumeru, broke off the summit of the mountain, and 
hurled it into the sea, where it formed the Island of Lanka. The fact of the islands 
off Keddah being called Lankawi and the name being found in the north of Sumatra 
(Samar-Lanka) taken together big the ancient Hindoo traditions of the great 





size of Ceylon, und the confusion In the old geographers, Ptolemy, Arrian &o about 
pod ineppr geen gg Rag igh we drag Bh e wasosrth vaoes Eoin eaten ; 
subjects o of the ethnologist, the geographer and the geologist; there 
appears to be ample room for furt P dscceaion cm Flcseniy ostotne an fac ant 


10th Annal. 


After this it happened that many Todaks' came on the Singa- 
pore coast, and springing on shore, they destroyed great numbers 
‘the people. K tah ri Maharajah, attended by his nobles, 
came to the beach and forming a rampart with the legs of the 
people, endeavoured to prevent the Todaks from landing, but his 
efforts were ineffectual. The Todaks, numerous as falling 
rain, cut through the legs of the people and were not restrained. 
At last a boy said “ What use is there in our forming a ram- 
part with our legs, it were better that we formed one of plantain 
stems.” When ‘the Rajah heard this he commended the boy’s 
wickness and ordered a rampart to be formed as advised. The 
odaks now striking against the rampart became fixed and were 
easily destroyed. Such numbers were killed that the people could 
not make use of them.¥ Afterwards the great men represented 
to the Rajah that the talents of the boy, shewn by his counsel 
to-day to be so great in his youth, might become dangerous to the 
slate when he grew up, and they recommended that he should be 
put to death. Accordingly the Rajah ordered him to be killed, 
and he was killed, but the guilt of his blood lay on the country. 
After the affair of the Todaks, Paduka Sri Maharajah died and 
was succeeded by his son Rajah Secunder Shah, who married 
the daughter of the Tun Perpatih Tulos, by whom he had a gon 
called Rajah Ahmed, also named Rajah Besar Mudah, who when 
he grew up married Putri Camar-al-Ajaib? the daughter of Rajah 
Soleiman of Kota Maleegei.+ 
Rajah Secunder had a Bandari named Sang Rajana Tapa, a 
yed of Singapore, who had a daughter of exquisite beauty, the 
King ame enamoured of her, seeing which, the other ladies of 


=, 


ne palace from jealously concerting together, accused her of 
infidelity, and Rajah Secunder in the fury of his passion ordered 
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her to be impaled at Ujong Pasar. Sang Rajana Tapa, conceiv- 
ing himself to be deeply injured by the disgraceful death of his 
daughter, treacherously wrote to the Javanese of Majapahit inviting 
them over and promising that on their arrival at Singapore assist- 
anee would be given by the disaffected in the fort. Accordingly 
a fleet of 300 junks was fitted out containing 2 catti4 of Javans 
and dispatched against Singapore, which place was taken after a 
great slaughter, blood that was shed in this engagement still 
marks the plain of Singapore. After victory h eclared in 
favour of the Javanese, Rajah Secunder fled to Sleitar? and from 
thence to Moar. By the decree of God the house of Sang Rajana 
Tapa went to ruin, its pillars fell, his fields ceased to produce 
rice, he and his wife were turned into two stones which remain 
till the present day in the moat of Singapore.® After taking 
Singapore the Javanese returned to Majapahit. 


NoTes To OTH ANNAL. 

1. Todak. Sword fish. | 

2 This of the Todaks is clearly allegorical, but it is difficult to say what 
ia intended to be represented. It may refer to the attacks of pirates or the Javanese, 
who in the same reign, es related in this | fin ly succeeded in destroying the 
empire of Singapore. The foreboding of the annalist in the next sentence, that the 
disgraceful murder of the boy, whose acuteness saved his country, ley as a load 
on that country may be taken in various senses, but chiefly as an excuse for the 
Singa men being beaten by the Javanese; attributing that event aa & punish- 
inent for previogs crimes dc. dc. 

3%. Aamwar ul Ajaib, Arabic Kamar the moon and Ajaib wonderful, slirprising. 

4. Aota _— CE pes fort. The kingdum is known os Patani, we 
sulequent anneal No XXXII for explanation, 

&. Katti. Javanese 160,000, — 

G. This alludes to the reddish colour given to the soil in many places in Singa- 
pore by the presence of iron. ; 

7. Steitar. <A river falling inte the old Singapore stralts. 

&. I am not aware wheiher the traditions attached to the former greatness of 

llth Annal. 


Rajah Secunder remained quiet a short time at Moar till one 
night a great number of Guanoscame, The people killed them in 
such numbers that their carcases corrupted the air, the king was 
in consequence oblized to remove from that place, (which thenceforth 
was called Bewak-busok, !'}toanother, where he commenced to build 
u fort; but whatever quantity ot work was done in the day-time, 
the next morning was found to have decayed, hence the place was 
deserted, receiving the name of Kota Buruk.? From this place 
Rajah Secunder set out and journeyed many days into the interior 
till he went through the couniry and arrived at Seniang Ujong* 
Perceiving this to be a fine situation he left a Mantri and from 
that time a Mantri has always resided there. From Seniang Ujong 
the Rajah returned towards the sea coast which he ss hed at a 
river called Bartam,* he stopped here under the shade of a wide 
branching tree and his followers commenced to hunt. One of the 
dogs was chased by a Pelandok* and fell into the river. “This 
ia a fine place, said the Rajah, even the Pelandoks are bold—let us 
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form a settlement here” on enquiring the name of the shady tree 
under which he sat, the answer was “ Malaka’ ®—*“then let the 
name of our settlement be Malaka.” 

Rajah Secunder Shah governed Malacca 3 years, (having been 
J2 years at Smetper) when he died and was succeeded by his 
son Rajah Besar Mudah who is described as a mild and gentle 
ruler. This king had three s0n Radin Bagus,? Radin Tengali* 
and Radin Anum? and they married the three daughters of Tun 
Perpatih Tulos, the Bandahara. After the death of his father- 
in-law Radin Bagus was appointed Bandahara with the title of 
Tun Parpatih Permuka Ber aja. On the death of the king he 
was succeeded by his son Rajah Tengah, who had a son named 
Rajah Ketchil Besar who sueceeded to the throne on his father's 
death. Rajah Ketchil Besar married the daughter of his uncle 
Tun Perpatih Permuka Berjaja, and by her had two sons, Rajah 
Ketchil Mumbang'® and Rajah Makat.t2 

Rajah Ketchil Besar dreamt one night that he saw the propliet 
Mahomed who said “I am the Sultan Sraksmnad=torecevon after- 
noon a ship will arrive from Juddah, go down to the beach, receive 
the pemeects and attend to the instruction they will give you.” 
In the morning the inmates of the palace, alarmed at the king's 
conduct and appearance, sent for the Gandahara and on his arrival 
the king related his dream; the Bandahara was of opinion that 
if the vessel arrived the dream was true, but if not it was the work 
of Satan. At the appointed time a vessel anived and one of its 
people landed to pray. The king attended by his nobles went 
down to the beach and quickly found it was the vessel of whose 
arrival he had dreamt. In this vessel was the Makhdum'!? Seyil 
Abdul Aziz who was received on the royal elephant and brouglit 
tothe palnce. The Makhdum was appointed Guru!? for Malacca 
and by the orders of the King! * the Banlihars, nobles and people 
of Malacea, great and small, were converted to Islamism. The 
king venerved the title of Sultan Mahomed Shah and the Band:- 
hara was called Seriwak Rajah, that is the father’s elder 
brother, Radin Anam was appointed Ferdana Mantri with the 
title of Sri Amar di Rajah. Tun Perpatih Besar (son of Tun 
Py ay Permuka,Berjaja'!* the first Bandahara, who was the sou 
of Sri Tribuana) became Panghulu Bandahi with the title of Sri 
Hara di “a and married “the daughter of the Bandahara by 
whom he a daughter named Tun Rana Sandari. Now Sulian 
Mahomed established anew the constitution of his sovereignty. 
(Here follows an account of the new ceremonial introduced in 
consequence of the establishment of the Mahomedan religion which: 
bu be given in a separate eee) 7 

ultan Mahomed Shah long continued to reign over Malacca 
and the boundaries of the country were extended on the west 
even to Beruasa Ujong Carang and on the east to Tringanu, 
The fame of Malacca and of its sovereigns, descended from Seeun. 
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der Zalkerneini, and of the blood of Nashirwan Adil, extended 
over all the i ger to windward and to leeward. A'l kings 
came to visit Sultan Mahomed Shah and received honours at his 
hands. Merchants from all parts crowded the port of Malacca. 
The Arabs called it Malakat,*® from collecting all merchants, on ac- 
count of the variety and value of goods brought there for sale, and 
its great men (merchants) were extremely just in their dealings.'7 
NoTes TO lITH ANNAL. 

2, Kota Burwk—Decayed fo: 
a 7 Ojo it Benge also called Semujong is meant, it will of 
cours overturn part of the following note which supposes der to have 
through to the east const, as Sungle Ujong ts in the interior about the latitude 
jase to be-oa thn Gust eual. ” Asaguting Stamar stor tometer come te 
eral pte Le dhs ae ait he oe eas ress to Senang Ug es thence 


Yumbang. Is an order of supernatural beings who reside in the clowds. 
| wt. Probably from the Sanecrit Mukut crown. Mogut (before ex- 
piainew) apreere alee to be derived from the same root. 
a dun Syed Abdwl Ariz. Makhdum o Jord, master, or one who is 
walted on or by others. Abdul or Abdollah, contraction of Abd, servant, 


Allah god, Aziz beloved, : | TES Ae 
ys er. Sanscrit or indee, ® saint or spiritual director, used by Malays for 
is) This p sha aay be read as mere! limen le of attribut 
y be read as ly a com atyleo 
Mabomedans and many’ are of opinion, that thelr recelving the new religion so 
quetly sed soerslly, to be ascribed to the fact that previous to the arrival of 
Arab missionaries they had no deeply rooted religious feelings, so that those 
propagators had to deal with minds | and free from old established babite 
of thought. It is singular that in the annals there is no account given of such 
an important matter as religion, it tends to weaken the authority of this 
which is _gared by a probability that the annalist (a 
tees jon of the work where preparing it from the Goa Hikayet mentioned 
16. Malahat Arabic meeting, interview, kc. 
7 Maleoonsppenie BE th tems to fone 
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I. Os tree Toroouarur oF THE l#LAND. 


1. Geography and Topography of the Country. 


Tue island, which we commonly call the “island of Lombok," 
is termed by all the inhabitants as well as by those of the 
neighbouring islands “ Tanah Sassak,” and the inhabitants call 
themselves “‘ Oring Sisaik."” Nobody uses the name of Lombok 
there except the Europeans, who have probably given this name 
to the island. There are two small places on the island, the one 
in the east and the other in the west, which bear this name. I, it not 
possible that seamen may have resided in the neighbourhood of one 
of these places, and used this name for the whole island, in place 
of confining it to the two kampongs? No one could inform me 
what the word Sassak signifies ; nad i it appears certain to me 
that the word has not the same signification as the homonymous 
Malay word. | | ' | , 

The islind Lombok is placed by some between 115° 42’ and 
116° 48’ E. Long. (from Greenwich) and between 8° 10° and 8° 54° 
§. Lat.; but I have every reason to believe that the island extends 


® Translated for this Journal from the Tijdschrift roor Neerlands Incdie—Oth 
year, 6th Part, 1347. 
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a little farther towards the west and the south. Mr K. in his 
chart of Lombok gives 116° 1’ as the meridian of Ampanan, and 
Mr Melvill van Carnbee 116° 9’ 45." Mr King considers that 
all these statements are incorrect, and that the true meridian 
is 1159 59° 30° E. from Greenwich, which is the mean of seven 
observations made by English captains. If the meridian of the 
Peak of Lombok is really 116° 25,’ and if it lies 25’ more to the 
east than Ampanan, as I may conclude from the distance, this 
last should be 116° which is about the result of the English 
ee The latitude of Ampanan is 8° 32’ 8. according to 
elvill. 

This gentleman gives as the superficies of the island 103.5 square 
geographical miles (or 2,600 square miles of Java), which 1s 1.4 
ap Spar square miles or 33 square miles less than the 
residency of Surabiyé, and 5.5 geographical miles (i. e. 192 square 
miles) less than the island of Bali. . 

With respect to the charts of the island of Lombok, they all 
appear to me to be incorrect and incomplete, particularly with 
relation to the geographical position of the whole country, which 
has the shape of a very regular square, excepting that the 5. W" 
and S. E. corners project considerably. The best appears to me 
to be that which Mr Melvill gives in a number of the Moniteur 
des I. OF eapecially with relation to the form of the coast and 
the distribution of the mountains, and less so with reference to 
the geography of the kampongs. That of Berghaus, in his Atlas 
of Asia, appears to have been more constructed from theoretical 
data; such for example as that the great lake is in the centre of 
the island and at a great distance from the peak. | 

I have enquired into the origin of the name Selaparang which 
the Rajahs join to their titles. The answers which I received 
were not bd ar yet I am led to believe that ries gras was the 
name of a kingdom, or rather of the capital of the country of 
Sassak, which the Balinese had conquered and ravaged, and that 
afterwards their chiefs took the name of their conqucst. | 

The t capital of the kingdom is Mataram, three miles 
distant from Ampanan, and two miles, in a straight direction, from 
the coast; from the last mentioned place we first go along the 
coast, then over a river, when we find ourselves on a beautiful 
road more than 40 feet broad, planted with wild fig trees, and 
which runs directly to Mataram. This town is surrounded by a 
thick bambu hedge. The 4 entrances or principal gates are 
shut during the night with a kind of bambu barricade, similar to 
that called Friesche paarden (Friesland horses) by the Dutch. 
All the streets and paths intersect each other at right angles, and 
the two main ones cross each other in the very centre of the town 
between the two palaces of the Rajah, Thess two ao called palaces 
at: a secompanying map of Baliand Lombok is copied from Mr Melvill's above 
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nre built of bricks, and have externally nothing peculiar or 
impressive. The other houses are in large squares, separated from 
each other by clay walls. The houses are built of the same 
material and agree completely with those on the island of 
Bali. They are all covered with allang-allang or attap 
(ita esofapalm tree.) Nearly all the inhabitants of Mataram are 
Salinese. Formerly, in the time of the four kingdoms, there wree 
three other capitals, named, like the kingdoms themselves, Karang- 
Assam, P an, and Pagutan. The kratons (palaces) and 
temples of these sian have been in ruins since the last war. For 
the reat, they are built in the same way a4 those of Mataram, and 
the large streets are there as well as here, planted with such 
beautiful wild figs that I have nowhere ever seen such 1 ificent 
lanes. MKarang-Assam lies a mile further to the east than Mataram, 
and Pagassangan a mile and a half further to the south. 
Parutan lies farthent in the interior and towards the south-east. 
To the north of Mataram, at a distance of two miles, we find 
Gunong Rata at the foot of mountains. It is a fine large park, 
with a small pleasure house, a deer enclosure, beautiful gardens, 
fruit trees, woods planted on hills, all the work of men’s hands. 
The second place on the island is undoubtedly Ampanan on the 
west coast. Nearly the whole trade of the island is carried on at 
this place which consists of four kampongs—on the N. W. the 
Kampong Bugis, on the N. E. the Kampong Sassah, on the 8. 
E. the Aam Bali, and in the 8. W., close to the coast, the 
Kampong Male, all called after their inhabitants. The number 
of Europeans and Chinese is very small, and the last in particular 
are on the decrease. Other places, where a small trade ts carried 
on, are, on the west coast, Padang Rhea and Tanjong , on 
the north coast Bayan and Sugian, on the east coast Lombok, 
Labuin Haji, and especially Piji. The last is next to Ampa- 
nan the chief place of trade. The largest places of Sassak lie in the 
interior: Prayé, Batu Kleang, and Kotta Raja. The roads are 
very bad. That of Ampanan to Karang Assam is alone good, 
and would be passable by carriages if there were bridges on the 
numerous which intersect it. But neither there nor 
elsewhere are there bri good or bad. The other roads can be 
used by horses, although in some places it is difficult i 
either on account of the rivers or canals, of which the | 

sometimes serve as roads, or from the steep declivities or heavy 
rocks—obstructions which they are too indolent toremove. During 
the wet monsoon the roads must be shocking and in some places 
wholly impassable. To ascend the steeps, which the road from 
Ampanan to Karang-Assam presents, recourse is had to the same 
means as on Bali, thatis by sloping terraces, as gentle and even as 
possible, which are covered with trachite in pieces of nearly the same 
size, and with as smooth a surface as it is possible to find or to pre- 
pare. However this mode of paving ia scarcely used in the interior. 
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Two highways go from Ampanan to Mataram. The one runs 
through the island from west to east. After passing Batu Kleang 
it divides into two branches, of which the one leads to the 
south-east to Piju, and the other to the east to Lombok. A third 
branch runs to the north-east or towards Sumbalun. — 

The second highroad runs towards the north, intersects the 
mountain chain, and follows the north coast throughout its whole 
length. In{the mountains it must be very difficult, and even at some 
places hardly passable with horses. There are without doubt few 
countries here which would offer such facilities for communication, 
if the government took care of it, made good roads, and maintained 
them in good order. Above all, that which runs from west to 
enst, and is the principal one in the island, might with little expence 
and labour, be converted into an excellent road, which would very 
soon increase the prosperity of the country. It would only be by 
the small but numerous rivers that some difficulties would be 
caused. The following are some notes of the distances of different 
places on the island. They cannot be very careful, except those 
which I have traversed myself. The measure is the mile of Java 
(the English mile.) 


From Ampanan Towards the north. 
To Pulo Trawangan...........e00.0. § across the sea, 
H Gunong Rata re 4 
id. Pt ti tp hc tht Ca eta 6 by Mataram. 
njc Karang.....0ssss0 4 over sea, and over 
' S Whee iccccene of but the first 19 the 
DUNG hese eee ee 16) most easy. 
| et Bee 
Me ey PO a ee ae 5 
PAPASSAN PAN susesneenenen epaeedeeeeeus 54 
gp Pagutan es secveceveeneneneces oseacaee 8 
leakage os 
Oe eee igs 
thus far journeyed. 
padi car been? 
sche tia tritinathta es & 65 
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2. On the Rivers of the Country. 
We may easily conceive that an island of such small extent 
as Lombok can have no large rivers. There is not even one 
in the whole island which is navigable for small boats. But on 
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the other hand the land is abundantly provided with water, and 
the rivers and brooks, with only a few exceptions, do not dry up 
during the fair monsoon. The land is undoubtedly indebted to 
this for a part of its fertility, and the agriculture, so to speak, fur 
its whole existence, because the form of the land is almost 
everywhere adapted to be inundated at will in a regular manner. 
Nearly all the rivers of the island flow from the northern 
mountains, and slowly gain their breadth in the middle plains, 
while those on the west or east coast run iuto the sea. Through 
the mountains surrounding the sea towards the south and the north, 
these coasts are little provided with water, and the few streams are 
scarcely sufficient to support a scanty cultivation. The rivi ra of 
the country are: 

On the west side (reckoning from the south to the north.) 

rigs emall rivulets, which fall into the bay (Labudin) T'ring. 


Babak, the largest of all, and like the preceding coming from 
the mountain Rinjent, : . : 

Barnjokh; 

Anchar, which flows through Karang-Assam. 

Jankokh, which flows through Ampanan. 

Meninting, to the north of Ampanan, and like the two preceding 
coming from the mountains to the N. of Ampanan. 

fa he east side (reckoning from the north to the south.) 

iy. 


Sagara. 
Labuan, (the largest on this side.) 


_Piju, 
all of which have their origin in the mountain Rinjéni. 

Many of these rivers bear a different name in the interior. I 
shall speak of some others that are found on the island, when I 
describe the mountain Rinjani. 

&. Form of the Coasts, Bays, Harbours, Capes. 

The island of Lombok possesses in this respect a great advantage 
over Bali, which is nearly without any defensible harbours, and 
even over the island of Java in proportion to the size of the two 
islands. The west and east coast form by their circuit two large 
bays, each of which possesses its harbours and roads, which render 
traffic easy or at least possible during the whole year. 

rah See capes of the island are : 

Banko-banko, which terminates the peninsula on the 8. W. 

Rombeh, north of Ampanan and gouth of Pulo Trawangan. 

Lanjong Ringgit, which terminates the 8. E. peninsula. 

- poe ee 5. to the N. or the east coast: 

anjong Piju. 
Tanjong Labuan Haji, 
Tanjong Sagara, 
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The large bay of Ampanan is exposed principally to the N. W. 
winds. But it possesses euch a well enclosed harbour, that the 
largest ships may Le there in the greatest security in all monsoons; 
the harbour is named Labuan Tring (tring signifies bambu). 
It lies 16 miles S. j E. of Ampanan. The entrance is very 
narrow. The whole bay, which has somewhat of the shape of a 
hand, is surrounded by hills which are very wooded and about 
2) to 300 fect high. To the left (or the west) lies at the foot of 
cach hill a rock which we ought to avoid with care. There are 
two brooks which run into the bay, so that a ship may provide 
‘teelf with fresh wateras well as wood: on the bay itself or in its 
vicinity there are three Bugis, one Sassak and one Balinese 
kampongs. Provisions can thus also be obtained although in small 
quantity. The woods around and the islets outside of the bay are 
rich in game of different kinds. When @ storm drives away ships 
from the roads which lie more to the north, they nearly all 
repair to Labuan Tring and remain there till the storm is past. 
Unfortunately the surrounding land is very unhealthy. Mr K. 
built ships there and ued his own, but lost nearly all his 
people, European workmen as well as Chinese, and the Javanesc 
wil Bugis sailors who had to work there. I consider that the 
woods cause this unhealthiness. By sleeping on board you run 
less danger. Mr K. consequently when he goes to Labuan Tring 
never sleeps on shore. 

Padang Rhea, about half way between Ampanan and Labuan 
Tring; with an open roadstead, to which place Mr K., sends vessels 
from time to time to load rice; which is more convenient than to 
transport it overland to Ampanan. 

Tanjonq Karang, still nearer_the last mentioned place, ts in the 
same predicament as Padang Rhea. Close to this is a reef with 
3 fathoms on it at high water. _ | | 

Ampanan, as regards the roadstead, is no better than the preced- 
ing two places. During the heavy west or N. W. winds, vessels 
are sometimes obliged to take refuge at Laluan. The shore being 
steep, the landing is very difficult, The small canoes of the natives 
are the most fit for this purpose. A slight breeze often renders 
the waves (breakers) so heavy, that it becomes impossible to load 
or to discharge cargo, But all these difficulties are not so great, 
as the report of Mr K. makes them. During flood tide at new and 
full moon only, all communication with the roadstead is soppee at 
Ampanan. The sca then rises 15 feet, whilst during o inary 
tides it only rises to 8 or 10 feet. The waves then strike the 
shore with such force, that the houses in the vicinity shake to 
their foundations. . 

The strait which separates Lombok from Bali, and which 
derives its name from the first named island, is not without danger 
to shipping, on account of some small islands and reefs, and the 
current, which is here stronger than in the Strait of Balt. It is 
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not very regular, and often varies. But generally it runs (at 
Ampanan) from the N. towards the 8. during the fair monsoon, 
and during the wet one from the 8. towards the N. This is of 
great advantage to vessels, because they may let themselves drive 
with the current against the prevailing winds. The current ts 
sometimes so strong, as to prevent ships from entering the Strait; 
as I know, (amongst other instances) was the case with the shi 
Mazagran while cruizing for 15 days at the entrance of the Strait 
on the S. E. side, without being able to advance with the 5. E. 
wind against the current, which came from the N. ; 

What particularly renders the Strait of Lombok dangerous, 
are the waves, called “breakers,” which are often met with, and 
which have such a violence as to keep back or to dash to pieces 
vessels, if they are not strong enough, or to annihilate prahus, 
as has happened more than once. 

Further to the north we find, one after the other, the bays of 
Rombeh, Telok dalam, Labuan (or Memanga), Bujak, Tuban, 
Sesait, Bayan, Labuan Lira, Labuan Charih, and Sugian, not 
one of which is reputed or well known, or which can serve as 
a place of refuge against the 8. E. winds. The bay of Sugian 
appears to be the best, and the most frequented. 

On the east ceast we have first the bay of Lombok, good in the 
wet monsoon; but only for vessels of a makita or small draught. 
Labuan Haji is decidedly better, because all ships can anchor 
there. The best of all the bays on the coast, however, is that 
of Piju, some miles further to the south than the preceding. This 
bay is for the east coast what Labuan Tring and Ampanan jointly 
are for the west coast, that is to say, Piju unites the security of 
Labuau Tring and the convenience for trate of Ampanan. Above 
all, Piju enjoys a salubrity for which it is noted in the island. 
The best on the island runs direct from Piju over Batu 
Kleang to Mataram and Ampanan. Alls Strait which divides 
Lombok from Sumbawa is noted as less dangerous than that of 
Lombok. The current is not so strong as in the last, and the 
breakers of which I have before spoken are not so dreaded there. 
But there is a danger of another kind in Allas Strait, pirates, 
who were still to be found there when I wasat Lombok. They 
conceal themselves amongst the numerous islets of the Strait, 
where they have found good friends. Mr King told me that 
they make use of the orang bajo, as well to pilot them in these 
waters, a8 to sell their booty and procure dvs for them. 

The south coast has a very approachable bay, that of Blongas, 
to the west of Kampong Pagantat. It can be used in the W. 
monsoon. The country in the neighbourhood is uncultivated, and 
nothing is to be procured there but wood and game. The bay 
cannot be entered in the south-east monsoon. 

4. Jalets rownd Lombok. 

Onc of the smuller islets close to Lombok is Pulo Pandita 
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which singularly enough is corrupted into Bandits Island.) Tt 
belongs to Klongkong, has a population of 10,000, and is provided 
with freah water. An abundance of black cattle of large size is 
found there, which are very cheap, besides pigs, &c. The other small 
islands around Lombok and which belong to that country, are 
all of a very recent formation, all of coral and principally of 
madrepores, all very low, barren, without fresh water and 
uninhabited. Allang-allang and brushwood are only to be found 
upon them. Deer abound in these islands, which the Europeans, 
ugis, and native chiefs go there frequently to hunt. 

In the Strait of Lombok we find the South Tone to the west of 
Labuan Tring. It is surrounded by coral set and increases very 
fast. Amongst the islets composing it, we find from the south to 
the north as the largest, Gili (or Pulo Goleng, Layer, Ringgit 
and Gedé. At the opposite entrance of the Strait, a second group 
stretches out, that of the North-west. It consists of the islets of 
Trawangan, Meno, and Siera, the first of which especially abounds 


in game. 

There is also a group in the Strait of Allas to the north-east, 
(Pulo Lawang and eae) and anoher round Tanjong Ringgit, 
to the south, the names of which are unknown, which are of 
no more importance than the westerly groups. 

The rest of the small islands in the Strait of Allas are considered 
as belonging to Sumbawa. 

Il. On te NatomaL History or THE CousTET. 
1. Geological Formation. 

I have already said that the small islets around Lombok are 
composed of coral. Lombok on the other hand is of plutonic 
origin. The island is intersected from west to east by two parallel 
ranges of mountains, one in the north, the other in the south. The 
first is wholly a volcanic chain, while the other, although it has 
some traces of volcanic formation, consists of rocks of different 
more recent formations, The middle of the country forms a great 
plain, which runs from one end to the other between the two 
chains of mountains, while it rises gradually in the centre, where 
it is interrupted for about a length of ten miles by a number 
of round hills, called Gunong Sessan. This collection of hills 

ents a very unusual ae They appear by hundreds, 
beginning at the foot of the peak, and intersect the plain in its 
whole breadth, approaching very near to the southern chain. 
These hills are formed of volcanic remains, seldom higher than 100 
feet, and are all covered with brushwood or short grass. In the 
narrow vallies only, which divide them, we find water, fertile 

und, and consequently cultivation. Similar hillocks are found 
in the east of Java, at the eastern foot of the Yang range, near 
Suger Lor. Have they been produced by an eruption of the 
neighbouring mountain (here of the Rinjani, there of the Yang) 
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or have they been self-formed from the interior to the exterior, 
like so many bubbles of boiling volcanic matter? The first appears 
to me the most probable case. 

The mountains of the north form two distinct groups, one in 
the west, the other in the north-east. The first is a range in 
active operation, which commences at Cape Rombeh with the G. 
Wangsit, and ends with the G. Punikan, having three peaks 
between them, all lying in the same parallel. This line of 
mountains is separated from the eastern group by a very long and 
broad passage. The system of the N. E. is formed by a single 
mountain, or an immense elevating crater, and its geological 
construction is precisely analogous to that of the systems of Bali 
and Java, as I have formerly described." The peak of Lombok 
is the highest and perhaps most extensive mountain (a8 its 
circumference shews) of the whole Archipelago. I have en- 
deavoured to ascend the peak, without being able to reach the 
highest top, or even the banks of the lake which the centre of the 
cone contains. Such is the form of the mountain, and seen from 
the east or west it appears only a single summit endingina point ; 
viewed from the north and south it is clearly seen that it forms a 
crown of summits, placed in a circle round the large basin of the 
centre. The summit of the south-west is called G. Sankarean, 
which I have ascended. It is separated from the central one by a 
deep ravine. These twosummits, which form a parallel chain in 
place of a single peak, have the name of G. Bandeira. It borders 
the central basin in the south and south-east. Then follows the 
highest summit on the north-east side, the peak of Lombok in the 
strictest sence, or the G. Rinjani. It rises 4,000" perpen eniats 
above the lake. On the summit I conjecture there is a sma 
crater, for the circular outline of the top evinces the existence of a 
small basin, and the mountain is covered with volcanic sand to 
about 2,000° from the point to beneath and around it. The point 
i3 also wholly free of all vegetation like that of Semiru. It is sean 
from a great distance, and is spoken of as the “ peak of Lombok.” 
To the north, finally, the summit of G. Wayan terminates the cir- 
ele row d the wall of the preat cater. Between it and the Rinjani 
the wall is slightly opened and is only raised a few hundred feet 
above the lake. There only can we approach the lake, ascending 
by the mountain on the north side, from the country of Bayan. 
The lake, by the natives called Dawu or Se sara anak, lies directl at 
the foot of the G. Wayan and Sankarean. It is rather longer ul 
broad in the direction from 8. W.to N. E. The water is clear, 
but along the banks we notice some stains of a light blue colour, 
which show that its sources are from hot water mixed with 
sulphur or other matters. We nowhere find any opening by which 
the water can escape. Between the lake and the Rinjani and in 


* See Tipischrifi voor N. 1., 146, vol. 1. 
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the declivities of G. Bandeira, a small plain extends itself, covered 
with a very short grass and here and there shaded by an old chamara 
tree, In the middle, the plain suddenly rans into round and 
concentric terraces, in the form of a stair. This pedestal of terraces 
supports a small black cone, covered with stones. This is the 
eruptive or central crater of the whole system. It is not higher 
than 500° (above the level of the lake.) The natives call it G. 
Api. It still smokes from its summit, which has little extent, and 
is yellowed by the crystallised sulphur deposited by the flowing 
gasses. There is no system in Java equal to that of Lombok in 
extent, or that can awaken such deep impressions in us by its 
majestic appearance. Mr Melvill gives as the height of the er 
(probably or naturally its highest summit the G. Rinjani) 3,773 
metres or 11,615 French feet, which does not agree very well 
with the trigonometrical observations of English officers, who 
<a of 13,000 English feet or thereabouts. The Semiru on 

ava has only a height of 11,444 French feet. The same 
gentleman places Rinjani in 110° 26° longitude east of Greenwich 
and in 8° 26° south latitude. According to this data I estimate 


the height of the Sankarean at...-.+-+++++e0+++++ 10,000 Fr. 
the Wayan. Pek Ree errr eT eee ee ee 9,500) 
the Bandeira.....0..+sneeeesseeeee .. 9,000 
the Gunung Apie........2.022----+-2 8,500 
the Danu...... ioe eeee ces ciceeeereaes 7 


Mr Melvill estimates the height of the last at 1,100 metres or 
3,400’ Fr., which without doubt is scarcely the half of the real 
height. All the highest regions of the mountain are covered with 
thick beds of hard ashes, Ascending from Loyok, we first pass 
the river Linkung, further on the dessa or village Kembang- 
guning, the last houses on this side of the mountain, and at 2,000 
et above the sea, The mountain is more inhabited on the north 
side than on the Loyok side. On the east of the Rinjani it 13 
encompassed by a range of low hills for the fourth of a circle; 
they bear the nameof G, Sumbalun. The Kampong of this name 
must lie at a great height, for people talk of its col climate as of 
a very remarkable thing, | . 
‘Nearly the whole country of Lombok is covered with a dope 
of ashes, lapilli, &c. Especially along the rivers the ashes have 
collected into great heaps. These ashes proceeded from the 
eruption of the Tombora on Sumbawa during the Sth—17th April 
1815. The country suffered much during that period, and in the 
first years after the eruption they could not plant any rice, 
much suffering and want were the consequence. The old custom 
of the country of cer omg years supply of rice in the magazines, 
preserved the lives of the greater part of the inhabitants. The 
accounts, which are given in the Moniteur (No. 4) and which are 
taken from an official report, are very much exaggerated. It is 
sail there, for example, that the population was diminished from 
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300,000 to 20 or 25,000. They must, then, have increased since 
1815 by 375,000! ‘The east part of the island suffered most from 
the fearful eruption. The ashes fell there in great bulk and even 
rendered small bays inaccessible, which formerly could be entered 
hy large prahus. ‘The bed of volcanic matter had a depth of from 
I to 2 feet according to the peculiar circumstances of the localities. 

On the 22nd November of the same year o very enone 
earthquake took place. Lombok was not the only island that 
was disturbed by it. Bali also felt it. And I even understand 
that this severe earthquake rent the basin of the Danu Tamblingan, 
between Tabanan and Bleling, and caused the last named country 
to be overflowed. I have not been able to collect any data 
regarding the eruptions of the Rinjani; they must however have 
take s at a period still not very remote, perhaps even in our 
age e natives very soon forget such events, or at least their 
proper dates. Only such eruptions as that of the Tombora, are 
for ever impressed on their memories. 

The mountains of the south coast of the island have no isolated 
summits or remarkable elevations. The height is only about 1,000 
fect. I have not been able to learn the names of any of them, 
They form rather extended chains, with broad and flat summits, or 
rise with very steep declivities, between which narrow dales stretch 
in gentle undulations and in nearly parallel lines. Mr K. asserts 
that in the mountains of the south-east (south of Piju) nor or is 
to be found. I had no time to go there and so could not 
determine this important point. The islaad of Lombok has no 
morasses, or they are of such trifling extent that they can exercise 
no influence on the state of the health of the country. Those for 
example between Ampanen and Tanjong Karang are rather broad 
ditches than morasses properly 50 called. | 

| 9. On the vegetation of the country. 

The island of Lombok is very fertile, as I shall demonstrate, 
when I describe the different branches of cultivation, The 
vegetation yields neither in extent nor in beauty to that of the 
surrounding countries, Bali and Java for example. The country 
is rich in beautiful forests, especially on the mountains of the two 
ranges. As the island is not so peopled as it might be, it is only 
cultivated in the plains, so that the forests of the mountains are 
Cag omen They are Mie very i /Gobae A kinds of 
wood, Forcarpentery purposes the suren-wood | rela febrifuga 
is principally eed; which is everywhere found in great se de 
The eawo-wood is also frequently used. Jatie is nowhere found. 
Mr K. frequently obtains wood-work, especially planks, from Sin- 
gapore. Along the roads and in the kampongs, we find, aa in Java, 
siately waringin trees in great abundance and of different kinds. 
Another tree, which is very rare in Java, we also find planted 
along the sides of the roads; this is the Spathodea Rheed lit with 
its magnificent white flowers. 
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The botanical character of the vegetation on Lombok is preci 
the same as on Bali and Java, although here and there we still 
find a different or even new species. The place where the most 
new ones are to be met is the south, with its abrupt hills, its rocky 
coasts, and its steep changeable forms of the ground. In the 
mountain ranges the flora is less prolifie than in Java. What 
immediately strikes the eye of the observer, is the scarcity of 
parasitic or pseudo-parasitic plants in the forests (as the Loranthus, 
the Orchidit, ferns and mosses.) On the summit of Rinjani we 
see absolutely none. Mr K. mppeees that the eruption of the 
Tombora, or rather the ashes when then fell on the island of 
Lombok, destroyed this parasitic vegetation, which is so rich, 
varied and beautiful on he mountains of Java. I can give no 
credit to this, because if it was so the effect must have been the 
same wherever the ashes fell. And the trees of the plain prove 
the contrary. 

The further we penetrate into the forests of the moun- 
tains of Lombok, the less thick the trees become, and at last 
we can pass through them without being obliged to cut a road 
beforehand. The trees are high, straight, without spreading 
branches, and between the trees there are not so many shrubs, 
rattans and creepers, which so encumber the forests in Java that 
it is difficult to penetratethem. On the summit of the Sangkarean 
I only noticed 20 kinds of plants, while on the eummit of the 
Salakh h the number of species amounted to at least 150, On the 
Arjuno, which is 1,000" higher than the Sangkarean, we find more 
than 30 species, and at 10,600 height at least GO, The vegetation 
of the Aigher regions in Java is also much richer in species, and 
much more vigorous with relation to the size and the number of 
individual kinds. On the peak we also find the chomorro gunung 
of the Javanese ( Casuarina montana, ) but not insuch great abund- 
ance as in the east of Java. Here and there we also see some Podo- 
carpus, the pine of the west of Java. I shall afterwards speak of the 
chief cultures of the island; here I will only name the principal 
fruit trees which are to be found. Almost all the fruits of Java 
are to be met with. As in every other place, we here find the 
pisang the most general and most abundant. Then follows the 
manga. It is large, but not so many varieties as in the east of 
Java. There are mangis and jambus of diffirent kinds. The 
Rajah has a beautiful garden of jambus at Gunung Rata. The 
durian and nangha are not unfrequent. The pumpelmus or jerok 
besar is found in great abundance and of a very good kind. The 
salakh and the best oranges come from Karang-Assam on Bali. 
Many are imported. The different kinds of pumpkins are 
cultivated in the fields, as in Java, such as the melon (samangha) 
the water melon, the gourd, the cucumber, kc. . 

While the formation and appearance of the north coasts of the 
slands of Bali and Lombok are almost precisely similar, there is 
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however a very remarkable difference in regard to the lonthar 
forests (dontal in Bali) which are seen everywhere in Bali. On 
Lombok we see almost none, except some trees which have been 
paint as curiosities. No lonthar sugar is consequently made in 

ombok, but it is imported from Bali. The island is everywhere 
rich in heautiful forests of bambus. In the kampongs we o| e, 
as in Java, many pinangs, areng, and kellor, the leaves and fruit 
of which are used as vegetables. Nearly all the kinds of cachang, 
as well as trees and clvubs with beantiful flowers, such as the 
hananga, the champata, the malatti and Tagetes. The Balinese 
are fond of using these two last flowers in their offerings, The 
Sassake, like the Javanese, plant the Plumiera in the burial places. 
They also bring to market the fruits of the Nelumbium speciosum. 
Tt is singular that these flowers, so highly prized by the Hindoos, 
and which occupy, wider the form of symbols, such an important 
place in their religion, appear to be wholly without signification with 
the Balinese. Nevertheless they ore not made use of in a single 
temple, or in a single ceremonial. I trust that what I have said of 
the vegetation of Lombok will give a satisfactory idea of it, at least 
to snch as know that of a portion of Java. 

3. On the fauna of the island. 

In treating of the animals of the island of Lombok, we have 
more to enumerate those which are not to be found there, than 
to reckon the animals of any considerable size which inhabit the 
forests and mountains of the island. As it is a law in the 
distribution of plants, that, the smaller the islands, or the further 
they are separated from a large continent, the more the quantity of 

uliar species is diminished, so this law also applies to the 
istribution of animals in the i-lands of the Gafian Avebiostius: 
The birds and fishes only, form an exception to this, and that even 
much less than is thought. The circumstances in which these 
animals are placed, prevent them from easily moving from one 
place to another, and extending the circumference of their abode. 

Sumatra has many kinds uf apes, Java has three, Bali two, and 
Lombok one only, the common grey ape. On Lombok we neither 
find tigers, panthers, large wild cats, nor wild dogs. Neither 
rhinoceros nor elephant is recognized there, In the foresta I have 
seen the common small squirrel of Java. The ruminating animals 
only are not less abundant than in Java. Deer are there in g 
number, fAidang, kanchiel, banteng or wild oxen, and lastly 
buffaloes, which have become wild. The domestic animals are 
very numerous on Lombok. I will mention the most important 
when I describe the productions of the country which constitute 
articles of trade. I will only name them here. The domestic oat 
is very scarce here. The dogs are as numerous, as ugly and as 
troublesome as on Bali. The horses are a cross between the 
breeds of Bima and Bali. The black cattle are of the Bali stock, 
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the buffalo the same as on Java. The goats belong principally 
to the poor. The Rajah alone possesses some sheep, im 

from Sydney. Pigs are less numerous than on Bali, but more so 
than on Java. The Hindoo Balinese use many of them. 

As regards the birds, the birds of prey are almost the same as 
on Java. On Lombok we find the cockatu, on Bali not, besides a 
very sn all beautiful kind of paroquet, unknown both on Java and 
Balt The peacock does not extend to Lombok. Poultry, 
especially cocks (the last on account of the dearly beloved cock- 
fighting) are everywhere reared, and ducks by thousands, There 
is an unusual, a very wonderful variety of ducks, They are lean, 
with very few feathers, run nearly upright, and have a very lon 
neck. They are principally reared on account of the eggs, whic 
are immediately salted, and form an article of food much prized 
by the inhabitants. They are very cheap. Many are sold to the 
sailors of the ships and prahus, who store them for their voyages. 

There are also crocodiles along the coasts of Lombok and 
especially near the mouths of the rivers. They are not however 
very large or very numerous. They are fond of a gentle slop 
shore, cot wai exposed to the sun, and of a sea ground wit 
much ooze and mud. These are all rare at Lombok, where the 
swamps are few in number, the coast very high and steep, and the 
bottom of the sea rocky or sandy. The waters round Lombok are 
rich in fish. The Balinese and Sassaks being averse to go upon 
the sea, only fish upon the coasts, Not enough of fish is caught 
for the interior consumption. None are sported On the contrary, 
wit Fabs imported, principally from Makassar and Java. 

There are many kinds of eels, which live in the rivers and still 
more in the sawahs. I have seen them there of an astonishing size. 
The chiefs of the country often send them as presents to Mr K. 
who returns the compliment by a bottle of some kind of oF Eh 
Many shell-fish are found onthe coasts. In the interior only on 
one occasion I saw a snail, besides the fresh water mollusew, 
which are to be found everywhere in the sawahs in Java. I have 
not remarked many pretty insects, and in an entomological poi 
of view the island appears to me to be poor. There are almost 
no wild bees in the forests, so that neit pony se ee te 
brought to the market. Around Lombok they do not fish for 
tripang, or similar productions of the sea. 

4, The Climate of the Island. 

The climate of Lombvk is in general the same as that of Java. 
The seasons, the direction of the winds, the daily, monthly and 
yearly variations of temperature, differ gs ay ap 4 from all the 
analogous phenomena on the neighbouring isla have reason 
to believe that the extremes of temperature are greater than on 
Java, although the medium temperature will probably be the same 
in those localities of similar geographical situation. Perhaps 
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also it rains less on Lombok than in Java, just as on Java itself the 
quantity of rain diminishes as we go from west to east. What 
1 have above remarked is also applicable to the island of Bali, 
which is this point of view represents the transition between Java 
and Lombok. 

At Bleling the thermometer in the shade once rose to 106° 
Fahr. and frequently at 5 in the morning it stood at 68° Fahr. 
On the road to Sangsit, it varied in one day between 76,5° and 
89,6° Fahr. During the 33 days which I spent on Bali or close 
to the island, we had 4 days of rain and only on one a N. W. 
wind. On the other days we had in the mornings regular 8. E. 
wind (land wind) and from about 11 to 4 or 5 in the afternoon 
N.E. wind (sea wind). After a calm of two or three hours the 5,E, 
wind came up between 9 and 11 at night and prevailed to between 
10 and 11 of the following forenoon. — | 

On Lombok the prevailing winds from May to November are 
S. E. and from November to May N.W. At Ampanan the 
change of the land and cea breezes is less regular than at Bleling. 
The first comes rather from the east, and the last from the 8. E., 
8.8. E. and 8. In the bad monsoon the first areas om Saal 
from the N. and N. N. W. the strong winds from the N. W., N. 
N. W. and W. Daring the 53 days which I spent on Lombok, 1 
12 times noticed wind which came from between the N. and W. or 
from between the 8. and W. It was almost always in the afternoon 
on rainy days. On a single occasion during these 12 days there 
was absolutely no E. wind. During the 45 days that there was E. 
wind, it only came eight times between the and N. Durin 
the rest of the period it was between the S. and E. Of these 5 
days there were 12 during which rain fell, although in very small 
quantity, 15 times in the afternoon and 4 times in the morning. 
At an the medium temperature according to observations 
made at different opportunities is 80,2° Fahr. The lowest temp 
rature which I noticed was 69,9° Fahr. and the highest 91,4° Fahr. 
Mr K. told me however that he had seen the thermometer at 67° 
and 104° Fahr. The medium height of the barometer at Ampanan 
during 14 observations was 30,081" Eng., the greatest height 
30,136" and the lowest 30,044", the first at 9) o'clock in the 
morning and the last at 34 o'clock in the afternoon. 


5. This seems to me the place, to say something regarding the 
state of health and diseases of the island. At first view it would 
be reckoned very healthy, the land is well cultivated, the swamps 
are few, the land and sea breezes almost always blow and temper 
the too great heat, and yet I have sad experience that the climate 
of Lombok is very dangerous. Piju is a very healthy place, but 
that is the only one itech te known assuch. I have mentioned 
how subject people are at Ampanan and Labuan Tring to fevers. 
The same may he said of the whole North coast. Mr K. has 
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received from the Rajah a present of a piece of ground in the north 
east of the island, near Sugian, He has frequently tried to make 
some use of it, but always in vain. The Bucis whom he sent 
there as cultivators immediatly fell sick and died by tens at a 
time. They quitted this dangerous spot as s edlily as possible. 
The dangerous diseases are the hot fevers (bilious and nervous), 
less so the replen intermittents, and lastly liver diseases. What is 
the cause of this unheslthiness of an island, apparently so salubri- 
ous? Icannot say. I hope that our medical men, who have had 
so much experience and have been able to make so many obser- 
vations on Bali, will be able to inform us if the diseases at Bleling 
and Ampanan are similar. Is it the winds, the swamps, the 
forests or exhalation of the voleanic ground, that produce these 
fevers? For my part I seek it in this last. The diseases break 
out principally in the rainy season. eneg fair monsoon they 
are not to be bo much apprehended. Nevertheless I was at 
Lombok in the east monzoon, but the natives informed me that they 
did not remember any single fair monsoon in which the fevers had 
shewn themselves so dangerous as in that of the previous year. 
I have noticed many men on Lombok who were marked by 
the small pox, but I did not hear that this sickness had cansed 
t mortality, as far as their recollection reached. Vaccination 
is not known on Lombok, Syphilitic diseases are very common, 
the gustis and priests not being behind others in this respect. 
These gentlemen speak of this disease as of rheumatism or headache. 
They wonder to see Europeans who are not affected by this 
malady, and the first medicine that they usually ask for is a remedy 
inst the syphilis or some stimulant. I have had the opportuni- 
ty of remarking that nearly all the chiefs of the country become 
impotent at a comp: Sere early age. We know that the 
Javanese have much knowledge of the medical qualities of plants, 
and almost always know how to use them, even in very dangerous 
iseases. On tember it is wholly different; not even the priests 
have any skill in that respect. I do not believe that there are 
dukons, as on Java. All medical operations on Lombok are 
confined to the chewing of sirit, which is used os a vomit and 
purgative. There was no one on Lombok, who was acquainted 
with the most common remedies of Java, such as the swren 
(cedrela febrifuga), the Aras tulang (chloranthus sp.), the dawn 
Munn an (ph fleuthice sp. ), the pole sahari (alyxia stellata) &e., 
although ese plants were to be found over the whole island. 
The last named is the only one which I have not myself scen. I 
have used the suren at Ampanan for my boys, when our quinine 
was exhausted. The natives were much surprised at this, and all 
informed me that this was the first time that they had seen such a 
a ee abe ofthe tree. We ane ses: aye tes 
kin diseases as on Java, frequently blind people, very seldom 
deformed or crippled selene ; ae | 
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III. PRODUCTIONS OF THE ISLAND. AGRICULTURE. EXPORTS. 


1. As all that the island of Lombok exports, is a raw produce, 
principally of the agriculture and cattle breeding, I include all that 
I have learned regarding the produce and export in one article. 
There are positively no manufactures for export, seeing that the 
industry of the country only supplies a part of the necessary 
objects for the wants of the iahabttents, such as clothes, mats, 
weapons, &c, Up to this moment, the animal kingdom yields 
nothing, either for use in the country, or for the trade. Salt is im- 
ported. No metals or coals have been found. I have already 
mentioned above, that it is supposed copper may be found in the 
east of the island. I can therefore proceed at once to occupy myself 
with the agriculture and ita different branches. 

2. The cultures, which will be chiefly treated of here, are those 
of rice, cotton, maize, cocoanut, cachang and tol acco. 

The principal, as regards its importance, is undoubtedly that of 
rice, Which not only feeds all the inhabitants of the country, but at 
the same time is the chief article of trade, the source of all wealth, 
and the production on which the happiness and prosperity of the 
population depends, — | 

The rice is planted on Lombok alrmost exclusively on samahe, 
with the help of rain water or with a regular irrigation. The 
last mode is more in vogue than the first. I have sven very few 
tipar or gaga, that is dry rice fields. The Sassaks, only, cultivate 
the ground. The Balinese do not work; and leave their fields 
to be cultivated by slaves or coolies. The manner of putling 
under water, dividing and attending to the sawahs is the same as 
on Java. i should however state that the sawahs are even 
better attended to than on Java. The implements do not differ 
from those used on Java. Buffaloes and oxen are used in the 
ar Rice mills are yer on Lombok. They husk the rice 

which is a great pity) with so little care, that the grains break 
and lose mak of their beauty. Nowhere, not even a Ampanan, 
are two crops of rice in the year planted on the same ground. 
When the harvest is finished, they plough the fields and sow them 
with maize or different kinds of cachang and adi, before puttin 
the petakhs under water for the following season. The rice o 
Lombok is very beautiful. It is longer, less transparent and 
thinner of grain than that of Java. Itremains very good and can 
be preserved for a long time, and in that respect it is infinitely 
better than that of Bali, which, as is known, cannot keep long. 
Ii is a ens and generally spread error on Java, to rank the 
rice of Lombok and Bali under one and the same kind. Besides 
the experience of Mr K. and the natives, I have also in support of 
My opinion the a peseace of English and French Captains, who 
for a long period have purchased rice at Lombok for China, 
Sydney, jourbon and Europe, and who are all unanimous, that 
during the most lengthened voyages, and afterwarils in the ware- 
houses, it remains in a state of perfect soundness. 
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The slaves, who are used for the agriculture, are paid the same 
as free day labourers. (I donot speak of the coolies, of whom the 
foreigners and traders at Ampanan make use, and who gain 300 
pitis per diem). The person who labours in the fiell from 6 
o'clock in the morning until noon is paid with 20 pitis (about 10 
cents copper*), those who work until evening receive 20 pitis and 
food. He who cuts the rice, during the harvest, receives for his 
shure 4 of what he cuts, and gets no other payment or food. 

The extent for the sits is the tena, that is, a quantity 
of ground 41) Bali fathoms long and brood, namely Lisa teins 
(depa agung). The large Balinese fathom is equal to the length 
of a full grown man, who holis his arms stretched to their i, oF 
above his head. The small Balinese fathom is the same as Ub 
of Europe. A tena is thus 1,600 square roods, that is, $ of 
Javanese bouw. It is reckoned on Lombok that a tena ot good 
sawah gives 450 hands-full of rice of 8 catties, or 3,600 catties of 
paddy. 100 catties of paddy are considered equal to 60 catties 
of rice of good quality, and that after the workmen, who husk it, 
have taken the portion which belongs to them for their wages. The 
nett produce of a tena should thus be 2 160 catties (or 21 piculs 60 
cattics) rice or white bras. That would be about 27 piculs per 
bouw. If one hires sawahs, he pays to the owner 200 hands-full 
of paddy, however large the produce may be, so that in a good 
year he has about 2(M) to 250 handsfull to himself. I know not, 
if in this case, the owner furnishes the seed or not. — 

After the harvest, the rice is preserved in the shape of paddy in the 
stores, and that for 5 or 6 and even 7 years, at least in part, This 
shows of whut good quality it must be. This custom of ap gr 
the paddy, was the means of crete the lives of the 
greatest part of the population at the period aflier the eruption 
of the Tombora, as without this custom, the would have 

rished of hunger, during a famine of 7 years. The cultivator 
iimself seldom brings the rice to market, and if he does so at all, 
then ouly in very small quantities. There are men, and especially 
the women of the chiefs, who carry on the rice trade in the in- 
terior, who go from kampong to kampong and purchase the rice. 
They transport it on horses to the coast where they sell it. The 
Bugis only purchase it there to load their ships an prabus, The 
large trade is divided between Mr K, and the Chinese, Mr K. 
loading two ships and the Chincse one, and that turn by tun. No 
ship can deviate from this arrangment, made by the princes. These 
fix the price for buying and selling. They enjo the half of the 
profits of the whole rive trade, Two principal kinds of rice are 
distinguished on Lombok, viz: white rice (bras pu i) which is new 
rice, 1 to 3 years old, aud Mack rice (bras itam) more than 3 years 


® That is, cents of a Java rupee or guilder, which iy valued at 384 centeof a 
Spanish Dotlar.—Ev. 
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old. This is the same rice as that of the first quality, and it only 
differs from it in colour, which is yellowish and thus darker. Ac- 
cording as the rice is well or badly husked, appears well or badly 
cleaned, is more or less broken, it is distinguished as follaws:— 

No. 1, puti-puti, or white rice of the Ist quality. 

No. 2, puti, white rice of the 2nd quulity. 

No. 3, bras sedang, rice of middling quality. 

No. 4, itam, black rice 1st quality. 

No. 6, itam-itam, black rice 2nd quality. 

No. 1 and 2 go principally to Bourbon, Mauritins and Europe; 
No. 2 and 3 to Java, Madura and Makassar; No. 4 and 5 to 
China and Manila. When I arrived at Lombok rice was 40 to 
G1) pitts the ganfang (20 to 30 cents). When I left No. 1 sold for 
56 pitis the gantang (4500 per picul or 280 cents copper); No. 2 
for 50 pitis (or 250 cents per picul); No. 3 for 45 pitis (or 225 
cents per picul); No. 4 for 40 pitis (or 200 cents per picul); No. 
5 for 32 to 36 pitis (or 100 to 180 cents per picul); and the coyan 
of 30 piculs of No. 2 was sold fur 24,000 pitis or 120 guilders, 
which rice had been bought for 15,000 pitts. There is thus a 
profit of 60 per cent , of which 30 per cent go to the Rajahs, and 
30 per cent remain to the merchant. The quantity of rice which is 
yearly exported from Lombok is estimated at 16,000 tous, viz:— 

from the West coast....... 8,000 tons, 
a oT eee | 
y»  North,, sees 1000 

Although the population of Lombok is ouly half that of Bali, 
the quantity of rice exported from both islands is about the same. 
This arises in the first place, because the population of Bali con- 
sume double that of Lombok, further, becanse on Bali a great 
part of the population (such as the Rajahs, gustis, idas and dewns) 
do not work, and lastly, because Lombok is more fertile than 
Bali, The good quality of the rice, its moderate price, and the 
considerable quantity which the island can spare, deserve the most 
serious attention of the government. We could thus easily find 
rice for the Moluceas at Lombok, and cheaper than at present. 
Perhaps a contract might be made with the princes, and a price 
fixed, less by half than that which the government pays at present. 
It is asserted however that the rice of Bali and Lombok dives not 
keep well, but I have alreaily observed, that we must not con- 
found these two kinds with each other. Further, the rice which is 
sent to Banka, the Moluccas kc, does not require to be preserved 

ig. It is known that it is immediately consumed on its arrival 
al t ere Ifa good quantity of rice was derived from Bali 
and Lombok by contract, it would immediately exercise a consider- 
able influence on the market in Java, and perhaps cause a decline 
in the high price of rice, which for some years past has been so 
ar fe to Juva. 


When the rice has been harvested, thoy then plant, as I 
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have said above, different kinds of less important plants for the 
food of the people. We shall first name the maize. It is not 
only planted on the sawahs after the rice, but much more, asa 
separate culture, in the mountains and on the hills, especially in 
the north of the country. Although the quantity of maize pro- 
duced is very considerable, it is yet entirely consumed in the 
country, and does not form an article of export. 

In place of maize, they sometimes plant different kinds of 
eachang, whether as a vegetable to be eaten, or as food for the cat- 
tle. The kind which is most generally planted is the cachang tu 
(phaseolus radiatus L.) Several cargoes of it are yearly exported 
to China. Itis } cheaper on Lombok than the rice, and in China 
1 dearer. The Chinese make armack of a good quality from it. 
ie ives } more arrack than the rice, whence tts higher price. 

Another very important culture is that of cotton, principally on 
the north east coast, where it is mountainous, The produce is 
reckoned to be better than that of Makassar, which 1s so well 
known in the Archipelago. J’nongh of cotton is grown, to allow a 
part of it to be exported, but I cannot give the quantity or the 


ce. 
Pe Tobasod is also grown on the island, but not enough for the 
consumption of the country, so that the rest is imported from Bali, 
principally from Gianjar, where it cost 5 dollars the picul during 
my sojourn on Lombok. 

Much sugar cane is seen on Lombok, and mostly of the “ Ota- 
heite” variety. It is only used by the population for eating, and 
not for making sugar from it. As I have never seen finer sugar 
cane than on Lombok, I am inclined to think that the island is as 
well adapted as Java, and perhaps even better, for the cultivation 
of this plant and the manufacture of sugar ona large scale. I 
have been told, that it has sometimes been p ed to make a 
trial of this, but that the Rajahs did not wish it, and would not 
give the requisite assistance. The sg (ea are also averse to the 
growing of coffee, because, as they allege, they do not wish to 
attract the attention of Europeans further to their island. A small 
crop of indigo is met with at rare intervals, which the natives, like 
those of Java, prepare in large pots, and use for dyeing some cloths 
of the country. 

Although there are many cocoanut trees, there are not enougi 
on the island to allow of the export of cocoanut oil, which on th 
conerery is imported from Bali. : 

4. The chief article of the trade in cattle, are the ponies. The 
horses of Lombok are a cross breed between those of Bali and 
Bima. On Bali their number is large. The Balinese are seldom 
seen on horseback, and when this happens, they say they are 
afraid of them, so that they always go on foot eter) gas two 
men who lead the pony by the bridle. The pontes of Bali are 
high on the legs, narrow in the chest, and have long and thick 
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hair, so that they have an ugly and weak appearance. Neverthe- 
less they climb the mountains very well and draw heavy loads. 
The ponies of Lombok as less high on the legs, broader in the 
chest, with short and smooth hair. Those which are of the Bima 
race can easily be distinguished from those which ore of the Bali 
breed. The Rajahs take # cane pains to rear fine horses. They 
have procured fine English mares from Sydney, which they cross 
with Lombok, Bima or Makassar horses, "Phis is the system in 
Java reversed. In the east of the island the greatest number of 
horses are reared. In the west we see almost no others except 
entire horses. On the east, on the other hand, we find mares 
almost exclusively. They remain day and ms al the pastures, 
from whence they are brought when it is wished to use them for 
carriage or for a journey. Almost all the men on Lombok are 
good riders, the Balinese as well os the Sassaks. The greatest 
chiefs of the country never make use of saddle or bridle. The first 
is replaced by single cloth, the second by a rope, one end of which 
only is fastened to the head, and that is enough to enable them to 
manage the wildest horses.. The chief use, which is everywhere 
made of the horses, is for the transport. All that is not carried 
by men is conveyed by horses, and we find on Lombok neither 
carts nor pedatti. A horse, for example, is alinost always laden 
with 300 catties of paddy, besides the large saddle of about 50 cat- 
tics. These high saddles are put on that the lading may not be 
wet in crossing the rivers. With these heavy burdens horses 
make more than 20 miles a day, even in the mountains and on the 
worst roads. The horses are sold om Lombok for 4,000 to 15,000 
pitts, that is from 20 to 75 guilders. Foreigners export them prin- 
cipally to Bourbon and Mauritius. During my residence on 
Lombok the Captain of the French ship Le Nouveau T'ropique 
had bought 33 horses, of which the average cost per head were: — 
pose (erase Su pe) oe a Besiehesesprssss eee # s+ yao 
keep during go ys at Ampanan at 8) pitis per day, 
BMW plies Ck Soin edtettth, vasestade ee ss-some, 12 
export duty per head (4 dollars) 2,800 pitis.............. 14 


so that each pony cost on board...........see0eeeeese 7.66 
the keep on board during the voyage.....c.-sseerseeeees 6 


cost ft Bourbon. «scsccceecuscecce eee ee eee ee ee) Te 

The horses averaged at Bourbon 60 dollars in price, or 7210 
copper, according to the value of the dollar on Lombok, so that 
this gives a profit of 190 per cent. The cargo, as I understood, 
was a very picked one, and when less fine ponies are taken, the 
average price per head is not more than f.35 copper. On the 
other hand it must not be forgotten, that there is a chance of 
losing ponies on board ship through disease, and that these ponies 
after their arrival at Bourbon, are not sold immediately, and that 
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expenses are incurred for their keep, sale &c. They are almost 
always, as on Java, sold by publicauction. A hired pony costs 
at Ampanan 400 pics or (2 copper, perdiem. I believe I do 
not exaggerate, when I estimate the total number of ponies on 
Lombok at more than 35,000. I make this calculation from the 
number of horses of some of the sub-residencies of Java, which 
are smaller than the island of Lombok and less populous, and 
which yet have as many as 22,000 horses, The price of ponies 
on Lombok is rising, on account of the large export which has 
taken place for some years pe and which is still augmenting. 

4. The black catile of Lombok are of the same breed as those 
of Bali, that is to pe they are undoubtedly an off-shoot of the 
wild cattle of the Archipelago (Bos sundaicus), They are much 
used in the agriculture, but they are not s0 numerous as on Bali, 
and dearer than in that island. As the inhabitants of Lombok are 
almost all Mahomedans, they eat the flesh of oxen, while on Bali, 
where there are only a very few Mahomedans, no oxen are 
slaughtered, seeing that the Hindoos do not eat them. They are 
therefore exported from Bali, while in Lombok they are consumed 
in the country itself. It is better therefore for thoze who wish 
to may cattle to go to Bali where an ox costs from f-2 to f.10, 
according to its age and size. 3 

We find more buffalocs on Lombok than on Bali. For the 
same reasons that oxen are scarcer and deurer than on Bali, the 
contrary is the case in regard to buffaloes. On Bali the Hindoos 
kill and eat them, while on Lombok, where men prefer ox flesh, 
the buffaloes are spared. They are much used in agriculture. 
On Lombok they are even dearer than oxen. 

Swine are less numerous on Lombok than on Bali. The Ma- 
homedans naturally do not rear them, the Balinese inhabitants rear 
enough that they may not require to procure them from other 

aces. There are even sufficient to supply all the ships in the 

arbours, In Bali they are co numerous, that they are exported 
by thousands to Surabaya, Makassar and Singapore for the 
Chinese, and to Bourbon, since all kinds of provisions have become 
sO expensive there. | 

In the south of Lombok, along the coast, a few edible birds nests 
are found in the rocks. The quantity however must be very 


trifling. 
: (To be continued,) 
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MOTICE OF THE EARENS. 
By D. J. Macoowan, M. D. 

ustembre de la Societe Statistique Universelle de France, Cor- 

responding Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal je. 

Puruars a few columns of a Journal particularly devoted to 
ethnic investigations, could not be better occupied than with some 
judicious selections from Missionary periodicals; there lies scat- 
tered throughout their pages a vast amount of original matter 
which if collated would prove no insignificant contribution to 
Ethnography. Geographical, statistical and philosophical facts, 
blended with observations on the history, manners and customs of 
numerous tribes are often met with, which are obviously of greater 
value than those made by transient and superficial observers. Mis- 
sionaries themselves, from the absorbing nature of their vocations, 
can do litle more than communicate observations to their _Maga- 
zines. The generalization of such facts is a task which devolves on 
those who devia themselves to the elucidation of this new science. 
To illustrate my meaning, I would refer to one of the most inter- 
esting ultra-iudian nations, which has been bronght to notice 
almost exclusively by Missionary effort. The following facts in 
relation to these people, the Karens, have been thrown together as 
supplementary matter to Colonel Low's paper on the same tribe 
in @ previous number of this Journal." | 

Generically employed the term Karen, which signifies Wild 
Men, ~~ include Khyien, Khyiens, Kemmees, Karen-nee 


or Red Karen, the Pwo and Svau Karens, who hong Cues 
ing in dialect, possess characteristics so much in common, that they 


may be regarded as divi-ions or fragments of one nation. 1 
are found in small communities from the table l.nd of Tibet to the 
banks of the Meinam, from the province of Yunan in China to the 
Bay of Bengal, generally in secluded mountain districts. Their 
whole number has been estimated at five millions. 

‘Tibet is unquestionably the original seat of the Karens of 
Birma avd Siam. This is distinctly indicated by their tradiuions 
and corroborated by philologicial resemblances to tribes in that 
unknown region. [arco Polo devotes a short chapter to @ 
province styled Carain, which Malte Bron supposes to be the 
“country of the Cariaines which is spread over Ava” — Birma. 
But the description which the “ Hero of the Middle Ages” 
has given of that province affords no farther support to this con- 

7 information reapecting the Karena; vide—The Karen Apostle or Memolr 
ef Ko Thah- sya. The Bat holga ra nf oemonge 9 : bis ee 

y_ Rev. ¥. Mason, Edited by Prof, Ripley. ate Ualversiy. Lifect Board- 
to Burmah. Baptist Missionary Magazine ( American.) 
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jectnre than the slender one derived from similarity of name. 
This seems to be a region of country lying between the Sanpu river 
and the Himmalaya. Not far from the same part of Tibet, the 
Venetian traveller informs us were the provinces of Karayan and 
Kardandan, names not dissimilar to that of the people in question. 
Of the latter, though he firet describes them as idolators, he 
says “they have neither idols nor churches, butadore the master 
of the house and say of him ‘ he is our God’. They have neither 
letters nor writing, which is not wonderful, because they live in 
an unfrequented place, and cannot be visited in summer on account 
of the air which is then so corrupted and putrid that no foreigner 
can live there.” The discrepancy may be explained by supposing i 
there were two races in the country, a dominant one of the sect 
of Budha, and a subjugated one without any religion at all. Here 
then the Karens are alluded to, if anywhere, by Marco Polo. 

In e irae they differ from all the peoples by whom they are 
surrounded—possessing tolurably “distinct “ Caucasian” features— 
long faces and straight nos s. 

A remarkable and distinctive circumstance respecting the 
Karen family is their exemption fiom idolatry, though for ages in 
contact with and snbject to idolators.* With no priesthood and 
without religious rites, they have nevertheless a religion of extra- 
ordinary purity, embodied in moral and theological maxiis in the 
form of poetry, which their bards have handed down from remote 
antiquity. To a considerable extent however they are addicted to 
“ Nat” worship—demonolatry, or pneumatolatry. To propitiate 
these spirits, which are supposed to pertain to hills, rivers, plaina, 
trees, and all grand objects in nature, and also evil spirits, they 
sacrifice buffaloes, swine and fowls, but they possess no images of 
these supernatural beings. A few have hecome Budhists and 
on the other hand Atheists are sometimes met with. Some tribes 
sacrifice and eat them, hoping thereby to obtain some of 
the knowledge which the canine race possess from eating the 
io of their cantelors <aarhicts being on skins were 

A portion of them worship their ancestors and make offerings 
to their manes, which being denounced as.an innovation was | ie 
bly derived from the Chinese. It is remarkable also that “Tien”, 
the Chinese name for Heavens and their highest object of worship, 
§ met with, as Mr Mason informs us, in “ Karen poetry as the 
name of a false God, rien 4 by a people with whom they were 

nerly in contact; though they have not the most distant idea, 
that that people were the Chinese.’ The term “ teen” however, is 

- ier 
er Woe! Kerem, Fee tenet Camaya are in the lowest stage of idolatry. 
| » that eo late aa th 


Cambodians wrote their books and public records on skins 
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that by which the Jews in China designate the true God. 
Cremation is commonly practised, but it also is a modern 
innovation derived from their Budhist neighbours. It was at 
burials their traditional poetry was most sung. Polygamy is 
forbidden in the following tradition: —* O children ‘al oe nd - 
children, if you have one wife, lust not after another female, for 
God at the beginning created only two.” | | 
Under the comparatively milder sway of the Siamese they 
enjoy some privileges, particularly in their settlement at Prat- 
thoo-wan, but from the proud Birman they experience many hard- 
ships. Their condition under Birman a has been vividly 
pourtrayed by one of their own rumber, a Christian, in an address 
to the Governor-General of India, and as is it the “ unsuggested 
production of a Karen” whose language had just been reduced to 
writing and who himself only a short time previously was an 
untutored savage, the reader will not object to large extracts 
from this interesting document. After some devout expressions 
of gratitude for the benefit his nation had derived from 
the protection afforded by the East India Company and 
from the blessings of Christianity communicated by Mission- 
aries, he proceeds:—“ The Karens are sons of the forest, 
without head or ear, and are scattered everywhere and di- 
vided in every direction; at the sources of the waters and ia the 
lens above them. When they fall among the Siamese, the 
lamese make them slaves. When they fall among the Birmans, 
the Birmans make them slaves. Tho Girmans make them drag 
boats, cut rattans, gather cardumums, collect dammar, seek bees 
wax, strip bark of trees for cordagc, clear away cities, pull logs, 
and weave large mats. Besides this they demanded of them 
presents of yams, arum, ginger, caysicnms, tlesh, elephant's tasks, 
rhinoceros’ horns, anil all the various kinds of vegetables that are 
eaten by the Birmans. The men being employs thus, the women 
had to labor at home. Sometimes the men were not at home 
four or five days in two or three months. Further the young 
females had to scercte themselves, and affect radeness, and blacken 
their faces, for if they did not, the Birman officers would drag 
them away and make them prostitutes. Marricd women also that 
were handsome had to conceal themselves, Tho men were com- 
pelled to gnards forts, to act as guides, to kidnap Siamese, and 
to go from one place to another, till many dropped down dead iu 
the midst of the jungle. Notwithstanding they did all this, they 
had their arms twisted behind them, were beaten with stripes, 
boxed with the fist and pounled with the elbow, days without end. 
The Karens dared not dwell near the citics, for the Birmans took 
away all their rice and pally and everything they had and 
carried off their women by force. Hence they went far off and 
dwelt on the streamlets and gorges of the mountains. And after 
all, the rulers sometimes took their paddy, and in a state of starva- 
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tion they would eat at random the roots and leaves of tne junite, 
and thus great mumabere died. fone the easy assembled 
them together near the city, where having nothing to eat great 
sunbecs" abed of sickness sed evan = eomctions they would 
have to carry rice for soldiers under march, and being unable to 
cultivate their fields great numbers died of hunger from this cause. 
Then those whom the rulers called, if unable to go, either from 
sickness in their own families or in their own persons, had to give 
money to the officers that came, and money for the rulers that 
sent them, and if they had no money they were compelled to 
borrow of the Birmans and thus became their slaves.” 

Inte oar with these and similar complaints of wrongs which 
they had suffered and which all, except those residing in the terri- 
tory ofthe East India Company, still suffer, are allusions to an an- 
cient prophecy of their elders, respecting future deliverance by white 
men from beyond the sea, which prediction has been in part ful- 
filled, as regards temporal matters, in the extension of British 
conquest, and spiitually, by the success of American Missions. 
Beside the de,iadation induced among them by their servile 

ition, they ore greatly addicted to the use of intoxicating 
drinks, a vice from which their Budhist neighbours are compara- 
tively free. They are also very filthy in their habits. On the 
other hand the possess some excellent traits. One of the most 
prominent characteristics of Asiatic nations is their disregard for 
truth, this reproach belongs less to the Karens than to any tribe 
on the continent; lewdness, also, is less common; they are hospita- 
ble to a remarkable degree and gencrally kind in disposition, 
which indeed their poetic temperament and extreme fon for 
music, chiefly vocal, sufficiently indicates, | 

But, as already intimated, the distinguishing feature of the 
Karen nation, is their religious character, or rather their posses- 
sion of scriptural traditions containing the main doctrines of the 
Old Testament. Some of these are subjoined from Mr Mason's 
biographical sketch of the first Karen Convert. 


I. On God. 
le, cfenml, 


Ie was in the beginning of the world ; 

Cod is chlless and eternal, bes 

Me existed in the beginning of the world ; 

God is truly unchangeable ond eternal, 

He existe! in ancient time, at the beginning of the world, 
The life of God is endless ; 

A sucecasion of worlds dors not measure his existence, 
Two sucte-sions of worlds do pot measore: his existance. 
God is perfect in every meritorious attrihute, 

And dies not in succession on succession of worlds." 


In the above extract the existence and eternity of God is plain! y 
tunglit, ancl with cual clearness, andl in the came style, his ommni- 
patence, omniscicner, omnipresence and holiness are declared. 
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In the following he is recognized as the Almighty Creator- 
“ Tn ancient times Ged created the world, 
All things were minutely ordered ley hin." 

“ He created the sun, he created the moon, he created the 
stars. The creation of the sun, the moon and the stars was 
finished.” 

“ He created again (creating) man. Aud of what did he create 
man! He created man at first from the earth, The creation of 
man was finished. He created a woman. How did he createa 
woman? He took a rib ont of the man and created a woman. 
The creation of woman was finished.” 

Eden is also described; among the trees was one, concerning 
which God said “eat not of its fruit. If you eat you wil 
become old and die - eat not.” 

The temptation and fall. 

& The fruit of temptation was bal, 
It 1 to death our mother ; 
The tree of death came by woman." 
“ God commanded mananciently, 
Botan appeared bringing destruction. 
Gud commanded man formerly ; 
Baten appeared decelving unto death, 
The woman E-ii and the man Tha-nal 
Did not meet the eye of the great dragon ; 
The woman E-i1, and the man two persons; 
The ) looked on them; and they did not meet his hand. 
The great dragon deceived the woman and Thai-nal ; 
The m ceae gosta wait Pe decietion deceiving unto death ; 
! : fi & , ry i denies F 
ue ichgeestcgr ited gi ocr Saf 
| took ¥ fruit, 
And surety eet to the son. and daughter of God.” 

“© children and dchildren! because in the beginnin 
man ate of the fruit of the tree of death, poison descends to us an 
we die.” They believe there are angels in heaven. “The beings 
whom God employs to execute his purposes who have never 
sinned, Of Satan they say— 

“ Satan in ancient times wos holv 
But he departed from the love of God, 
And God drove him away.” 

Reference is also found to a deluge, and also to the dispersion 

of mankind and the confusion of tongues. 


Hat did not believe him, and divisions ensued." 

Connected with their views of Astronomy are some ideas sup- 
posed to refer obscurely to the doctrine of the resurrection, but 
with little reason. Itis worthy of remark, however, that the Karens 
hold to the astronomical system of Ptolemey, while adjacent 
Budhist nations suppose the sui, moon and stars revolve round 
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pcr een to the north, in planes parallel to the surface of 
the earth. 

Mr Mason also gives translations of their moral precepts, which 
are of singular excellence, on love to God, prayer, repentance, 
filial piety, relative duties, charity, love to enemies, with admo- 
nitions aguinst murder, cruelty to animals, robbery, adultery, false 
swearing, lying, idleness, covetousness, intemperance and anger. 
Tn relation to one of these, observe the following “O child: 
and grandchildren; if a person spits in your face, do not spit in 
his face in return.” 

The happiness of the righteous in heaven and the misery of the 
wicked in the “ fire of hell,” are also mentioned. 

Althongh so many extracts have been given already, space 
must be found for some of their national traditions. They an- 
ticipate great temporal prosperity under their own Kings and pray 
for it in the following straim. 

“Q Lord, we have had affliction for a long succession of gene- 
rations; have compassion, have merey upon us, O Lord. Tha 
Taling Kings have had their season, the Birman Kings have had 
their season, the Siamese Kings have had their season, and the 
foreign Kings have all had their season; the Karen nation remain. 
Let our King arive,O Lord. Thou, O Lord, whom we adore, 
to whom we sing praises, let us dwell within the great town, tho 


high city, the golden palace. Give to us, have compassion up 
a O a te us have Kings and let the city, sawi che 
great town, the Silver city, the new town, the new city, the 
palace, the royal residence, arrive to us all, O Lord.” 
- Behold the millenium consequent on the rule of their monarchs. 

* When the Karen King arrives, 

Thee willbe anyone monac 

There will be neither rich nor poor,’ 

a a4 Ki 

huswinne 

When the Karena have o King, 

Lions and leopards will lowe their savagenesa," 

They hold that anciently they were beloved of God above all 
other nations, but in consequence of transgression God departed 
from them. His return is confidently predicted. Such are some 
of the traditions of this extraordinary people, which from a remote 
antiquity they have preserved without the aid of writings, being 
destitute of a written language. 

With regard to those of a prophetic character, referring to their 
deliverance by white foreigners, it is possible, if not probable, that 
they date their existence subsequent to the extension of European 
commerce to those regions, but their religious dogmas cannot be 
referred to a Christian, Mahomedan, or Pagan source, they were 
evidently derived neither from the New Tastarent the Koran 
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or the Vedas,—they are manifestly Hebraic. The question here 
presents itsclfi—Are the Karens descendants of Jews, or was it 
In consequence of intercourse with Jews that they became posses 
sed of so many scriptural thruths? The solution of this question 
is perhaps impracticable, but facts connected with it are of peculiar 
vale to the science of ethnography. 

In his earlier publications," Mr Mason endeavours to prove 
that the Kerens were the lineal descendanis of Abraham, but in 
the volume more recently published no allusion is made to this 
theory. [t is probable that it has been abandoned, nevertheless the 
coincidences pointed out, admitting them to be nothing else, are, 
when taken in connection with the foregoing extracts, highly sug- 
piv. The most striking of these is the name for God in Karen 
Ya-Wah, which they fear to pronounce; in like manner the Jews 
regarded the incommunicable name of the most high. Mr Mason 
remarks “with the present Masorctic pointing, the name is read 
Ye-ho-wah, and dropping the middle syllable, as Bishops Hare 
and Lowth both do, we have Yu-wah, at once.” The same 
authority describes their poetry as decided! Hebraic; their dress 
also, which differs from that of their neighbours, is very similar 
to that worn by ancient Jews, and the beard, though often plucked 
out conformably to the custom around them, is reg: as a 
mark of dignity. Absence of the rite of circumcision and their 
use of swines flesh does not strongly militate against the hypo- 
thesis of the Jewish origin of the Kan The Jews in China 
(who appear to have come hither in the century preceding our 
era) have found the rite and prohibition to be ex tremely burden- 
some, and so much condemned by the Chinese, that they seem quite 
willing to discard them altogether. Now, if the Karens form any 
portion of that body of Israelites which was carried to the interior 
of Asia B.C. 772, or of those of Judah taken into ca tivity 
subsequently, it is not strange that they should heve lost all trace 
of such custom, their circumstances being peculiarly unfavour- 
able to their observance. 

Waving the discussion of questions which naturally arise out 
of these facts, T shall concluding this desultory paper with a brief 
narrative of the progress of Christianity among the Karens, a subject 
of deep interest to all who make the human race their study, 
The fullowing remarks, as well as these preceding, refer mainly 
to the Pwo and Sgau Karens. Missionary operations had been 
sedulously prosecuted, but with indifferent suceess, for above 
fourteen years among the Birmans, during which period the 
Karens attracted no attention. The conversion of one of their 
number, Ko Thah-Byu (baptized at Tavoy in 1828) the memoir 
of whom has been frequently quoted, served to bring his country- 
men under the iaiasdiata observation of the Missionaries. The 


* Am. Baptist Missionary Magarine—vol. XIV (4) 1634. 
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neophyte himself become forthwith a zealous Missionary not to 
his tribe only but to Birmans also, and thongh very imperfectly 
juslified as respects mental training, yet enjoying the counsel of 
these tutors, he was able to accomplish much good. At his death 
which occurred twelve years after (aet. 62) there were about 
thirteen hundred native disciples, many of whom were greatly 
indebted to him for their saving knowledge. 

We have named the memoir of Boardman as useful to those 
who may with to become further acquainted with the Karens. 
This lamented Missionary was permitted to commence the work 
of evangelizing these “ wild men,” but he fell early in the warfare, 
hut closed his brief and useful career like an intrepid soldier, on 
the field of conflict; borne on a cot to the pase, ea ab ry 
stream he there witnessed the baptism of a large body of Karens, 
the first ingathering from that nation, took part in further cere- 
inonies attending their reception into the Christian Church, and 
calmly expired ag it were in the arms of victory. A morally 
sublime scene! Another of those who crossed the Atlantic and 
laid down their lives for this tribe deserves mention. Miss 
Macomber took up her abode alone in the wilds ofa Birman 
jungle, in a village whose inhabitants were debased by intemper- 
ance and sunk in the grossest ignorance. This moral waste was 
through her pious labours made to assume the aspect of a garden. 
She was soon strikon down by disease, but that place is now 
a Christian village, a splendid and enduring monument of 
female devotion. 

By such losses their evangelization was much retarded, and at 
no time has the number of Missionaries employed been at all 
commensurate with the nature of the undertaking. Nevertheless 
the work has been prosecuted with ardor and success by Messrs 
Mason, Wade, Bennet, Abbot and others, so that a year since 
the number of Church members was seven thousand, but the 
extreme care observed on the reception of members leaves a large 
number who though un-bapized may still be regarded as form- 
mg it of the Christian population which cannot be less than 

000. The sincerity of these converts has been tested by the 
fiery ordeal of persecution which has fallen upon all except those 
enjoying the protection of British subjects. Birman rulers have 
oppressed them by fines, imprisonmeut and torture; their cruel 
processing? were only checked by fears lest they should wholly 
oee this portion of their subjects by imigration into the Company's 
territory. The present policy of the Court of Ava is to keep 
Protestant Missionaries out of the country, not by offering them 
any molestation, but by the more effectual method of punishing 
all’ natives who may go to them for instruction, hence the former 
can prosecute their labours only in the provinces ceded to the 
East India Company Still the work goes on, despite these ob- 
stacles, to a considerable extent through the instrumentality of 
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native preachers, Large numbers also cross the mountains to meet 
the Missionaries for — san ani instruction—a journey of great 
eril, for to avoid the Birman officers, they are sb d to travel 
y night and thereby expose themselves to beasts of pray. The 
softer sex likewise brave these dangers of mountain passes and 
dense jungles, fording streams in which they sometimes are nearly 
overwhelmed, in their thirst for religious privileges. As Chris- 
tians, they manifest a praiseworthy self denial in contributing for 
the relief of their nation in several ways, and a large proportion 
of them are unwearied in efforts for the evangelization of their 


heathen neighbours. 

The Missionaries hnve been at great pains to restrain their 
ey slag habits and have for that purpose gathered them into 
Villages, and endeavoured to impart such improvements in agri- 


culture as will tend to promote this object so necessary for their 
civilization. Several of their dialects have been reduced to writ- 
ing—for some the Roman, and for others the Birman character, 
have been employed. The Sucred Scriptures have been translated 
and published and will be eventually completed in every dialect. 
Elementary works have been prepared on the sciences and the 
ci Bt made of a native literature. In fine the press, the power 
and benefits of which they have learnt to appreciate, is in constant 
operation for their enlightenment. Besides schools of an inferior 
order, others of a higher character are conducted for the education 
of teachers ; female education and a course of theological in- 
struction for preachers are amongst the plans now prosecuted for 
the education of the native mind. 

Besides the obligations American Missionarics in Birmah are 
under to the H. C. for regarding their enterprise with fuvor, they 
often express themsclves indebted to officers of the Company for 
sympathy and pecuniary assistance in their efforts for the conver- 
sion of the Karens. a 

Christian philanthropy is under few obligations to Christian 
pager so called, for countenance in furtherance of its plans 
or the melioration of the less favored portions of the human 
family, and so also the presence and influence of civilized men 
too hecianaily prove obstacles to measures pursued for the moral 
education of the uncivilized ; exceptions therefore should always 
be particularly and gratefully acknowledged.* 


Ningpo, February 12th. 

* In China, whilst the arts of Western diplomacy and the power of arma were 
In olive enn nent ty promote the extension of commerce, regariles of the 
effects of touch of that commerce on the welfare of man, little regard was had for 
the nobler interests of civilization ond liomanity, ontil M. Lawrie contended for 
the toleration of Christlanity throughowt the etupire; this, to hia honor amd 
that of Frome, be achieved. Dot when negeriations for this object were pontine, 
they guweninent of the * Defumter of the Faith” wns issuing instructions to all 
her functinwarics to avebl all ditercourse aud communicution with Christian 
Missiomnries, 
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Ons Monday, 7th July 1800, the British Colours were hoisted 
n Province Wellesley and the country taken possession of by 
virtue of o Treaty just concluded between Sir George Leith, 
eee Dorerete of Pinang, and the Eang de per Tuan of 


As this Treaty may be found in all collections of Indian Treaties, 
and has frequently been published elsewhere, it is needless to 
repeat it here. It may be remarked however that one article 
of it specially abrogates all former Treaties with Keddah, and 
consequently our relations with that country must be deemed 
founded on the provisions of this Treaty. 

The Treaty was negotiated by Mr Caunter, whom the Lieutenant 
Governor had deputed to Keddah for the purpose. In forwarding 
the document for the approval of the Supreme Government he 
describes the difficulties which Mr Cauuter encountered, and which 
though easily surmounted are very characteristic of a pelty 
Malayan Court. He says, 

“On Mr Caunter’s arrival at Purlis, he presented my letter 
“and presents to H. H. and took an early opportunity of 
‘speaking to Inche [brahim ine conhidential eervant but not 
“ the ostensible Minister of the Rajah) on the subject of the land. 
“He foun! him well disposed to forward his request and soon 
“ gave Mr Caunter to understand that the Rajah was also 
“disposed to give the land, but an opposition was made oy the 
“ Ministers. For some days nothing was cone owing to the 
“ dilatoriness of the Malays in transacting business and to the 
“above mentioned opposition, the motives of which, for some 
“tine, could not be discovered; at Inst it was hinted to Mr 
“Caunter, that the Ministers and the women of the Seraglio 
“required some presents, and that if this was not complied with 
“there would be no hopes of obtaining the land. il gotapt : 
“questioned as to the amount of the presents reqnired, $2,000 
“was the som namel. Mr Caunter being sensible of * * * 
“took upon himself to promise that £2,000 should be given. 
" Every obstacle was immediately removed.” | 

The Treaty was approved of and confirmed by the Supreme 
Government, with however a hint to the Lieuwtenant-Governor 
that he was not empowered to conclude Treaties of himself, and 
that be should have made the provisions dependent on the 
confirmation of Government. w Treaty was subsequently 
a of by the Ilome Authorities. | 

the following letters descriptive of the state of spice cultivation 
eu the island at the commencement of the present century, will be 


* Contiiel from p. 305, 
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read with interest by those who have been enabled to form an 
idea of the extent of such cultivation at the present day. Numerous 
as are the plantations in what is especially denominated “The 
Valley,” yet those who have not gone beyond the roads which 
intersect that valley, know nothing of the extent to which spice 
cultivation is Pees § in Pinang: 

To R. C. Crommelin, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government in the Public 
Department at Fort William, 

Sir.—I have the honor to transmit to you, agreeably to the 
orders of the Honorable the Vice President in Council, an account 
of the spice plantations on this island, belonging to the Honorable 
Company a to the inhabitants. 

The clove tree at present seems to thrive better in the Honorable 
Company's garden than the nutmeg, but on the other hand, the 
nutmeg tree, in some of the gentlemen's gardens, is the most 
promising; it is, therefore, I think fair to conclude that the 
plants will succeed in different parts of the island; the nutmeg 
grows slowly till it attains the height of 4 feet, when it advances 
more rapidly ; till this year, it was uncertain whether the nutmeg 
tree would produce fruit, I have now the satisfaction to say, this 
doubt is removed, as there is a fine micas Spc hab belonging 
to Mr Caunter, and many more in his grounds in blossom. 

In the Company’s garden, besides the clove and nutmeg trees, 
we have the cinnamon, pimenta, coffee, kayo-pootie, colelava, and 
many other plants, all of which thrive extremely well. 

_ Mr Light was the first, who introduced the cinnamon tree on 
the island, he at the same time brought the clove and nutmeg 
tree, all these were procured at great expence from the Mauritius. 
—The two latter soon died, the cinnamon is not reckoned so good 
as the one brought here by the late Captain Stokoe, from the 
botanical garden at Calcutta: some cinnamon from this tree was 
te on here, and a specimen of it I believe sent round to Bengal. 

he cinnamon tree is considered here merely as an ornament, 
and as it grows very rapidly, is declan planted in grounds for 
an avenue; and I faney now will never be regarded in any other 


light. 

The coffee on the island has been procured from different 
places; the Java coffee has hitherto succeeded the best—there is 
a good deal of it on the island, and the cultivation will, I think, 
answer very well. 


Spice plants in the Honorable Company's plantation. 
362 


Nutmeg plants 7 years OM cs awk er Cueee 
do. 4 eer an 3,436 
do. a GOvcterevescvess 3562 
do. 2 OO vaceslsecwces . 2,684 
do. seedlings under Ldow......seeeees 9,561 


Nutmeg plants.... TOW 
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Clove plants 6& 7 yeargold......+.+-0+- 659 
do. gk&4 cesses, ee a 1,069 
do. 2 Wiievissececstc. £58l 

Clove plants.... 6,259 


| Spice plants on Mr Roebuch's Estate. 

Nutmeg plants about 3,000, of which 172 are from3 to 4 feet 
high, age uncertain—12 are from 4 to 7 feet high. Clove plants 
200, from 14 to 24 feet high, and a few seedlings, 1 foot high, 

an plants on Mr Caunter’s Estate. | 

Nutmegs from 3 to 10 years old, a few of the latter from 
7 to 9 feet high—these have blossomed, there are also a few of the 
lon mer, a 

Cloves ) plants from 3 to 4 feet high. | 

Many other gentlemen have clove and nutmeg trees in their 
eens the whole number in the island may be estimated at 


ut 33,000. 
I have &e. 
_ Fort Cornwallis, — (Sd.) George Leith, 
Prince of Wales Island, '- Lieut.-Governor. 


The 6th March, 1802. ) 
Extract Bengal Public Consultations, 


iz | 8th July, 1802. 
Mr William Hunter, 
Service. 
To C. R. Crommelin, Esquire, 
Secy. to the Government, Public Department, 

-Sir.—In obedience to the commands of the Honorable the Vice 
President in Council, conveyed by your letter of the 4th March, 
I have endeavoured since my arrival on this island to procure 
such information on the state of the Honorable Company's spice 
plantations as appeared intercsting—and I have to acknowledge 
the liberal assistance which I have received from the Lieutenant 
Governor, A the communication of materials which greatly 
tended to facilitate my inquiries. Although from the shortness of 
the period, and the infirm state of my health, I am not yet able 
to offer a report that can be deemed complete, I have judged it 
best to avail myself of the present a ect to send you for the 
information of the Hon'ble the Vice President in Council such an 
account as my time and ability have hitherto offered. 

In a letter from the Lientenant-Governor of the 6th ultimo, you 
have a complete enumeration of the nutmeg and clove plants in 
the Hon’ble Company's plantation, which it would be unnecessary 
to repeat, I shall therefore confine myself to the points which are 
left untouched in that letter, | 

The ground allotted for the Honorable Company’s spice plantation 
contains ubout 130 acres, bounded on the west and south sides by 
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a lofty hill. The soil is sandy, mixed with a redish clay; near 
the bottom of the hill, the proportion of clay is greater and the 
avil richer than in the parts which are more remote, and its surface 
being lower, it is more retentive of moisture, but there is very 
little black vegetable mould in any part of the ground. In the 
lower parts the trees are found to grow with the greatest luxuriance, 
especially the nutmegs, which require more moisture than the 
cloves. “The southern part of the plantation lies on the bank of 
the Ayer Etam, or Black River, and being low ground, is liable 
to be overflowed after heavy rains, os the river then sometimes 
rises enddenly to the height of ten feet above its usual level. But 
this water soon runs off. It may however be an object to bank 
up this part so as to prevent those casual inundations, which are 
apt to carry off the richest part of the eoil. 

The trees, both nutmeg and clove, are planted at the distance of 
fourteen feet, each way from one another; which gives 222 trees 
to an acre. Only between twenty and thirty acres of ground are 

lanted, the remainder is not yet cleared—consequently of about 
trees now in the plantation, not quite 6,000 yet stand in 
the place where they are to remain. Of the remainder, 9,000 are 
seedlings not yet removed from the boxes in which they were 
imported. 
he labour of fifty convicts is FE to the cultivation of 
the spices. But ihe process of clearing the ground is now 
performing by contract; it is usually accomplished in the following 
manner : 

The large trees are first cut down at the distance of six or seven 
feet from the ground, after which the earth is dug away from the 
roots, the ramifications of which are carefully traced to their full 
extent, then the trunk of the tree is cut up into pieces ten or twelve 
feet long 3 and of those logs, together with the cuttings of the 
root, and the surrounding brushwood, a pile is formed round and 
below the body of the root and remainder of the trunk. This 
being set on fire the whole mass is reduced into ashes, which 
answer the pur of manure. By this methed, much timber is 
destroyed which would be valuable in any other situation, but the 
price of labour here is so high, that it could not bear the expense 
of transporting. 

The task of cutting down the large trees is executed by Malays, 
at the rate of five dollars per orlong of eight yards square, that is 
about one acre and one-third—the remaining operations, necessary 
to bring the ground into a state fit for cultivation, are performed 
by the Chinese, who contract at the rate of twenty dollars per 
orlong, The wood on the Company's plantation has been cut 
down for some years, so that the remaining expense of executing 
the work may be estimated at twenty dollars p orlong: or fifteen 
dollars per acre, making 1,350 dollars for 6 sors, which would 
suffice for 20,000 trees. 
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If ground which has been cleared of wood be neglected, it is 
covered, in a short time, with a very troublesome grass known 
by the name of Lalang, which I take to be the Saccharium 

iandrum of Doctor Roxburgh. The roots, which are jointed at 
every inch, and strike out ramifactions at every jos pene 
= to the depth of three or sisal ot St the es being 
in the language of . ists, ceapelose, is seven or eight from 
a single ceak dlia rapidity with which they are multiplied may be 
easily conceived. And soy in the extraction of these 
consists the principal labour of cultivation. As the trees newly 
planted require shade, it is customary to put a plantain tree into 
the groun a with each of them, at the distance about a foot, 
and it answers still better to plant these two or three months before 
the spice trees which they are intended to shade. Besides this it is 
veel al to cover the young tree for two or three months with a coni- 
eal shade of grass. With these precautions the trees thrive very 
becele Those prem brought from aoleccs a ry sebirp oti 
period of their growth, are preserved with great difficulty; of four 
which raaeien p e nine to fourteen feet, only one, and that the 
emallest, is now alive. It appears from the number of its joints 
to be twelve years old and measures ten feet. But the trees which 
were transplanted very young, have uniformly done well. One 
six years old measures 44 feet, and another of seven years is six 
feet high, and its trunk five inches in circumference. firat of 
these put out a shoot last year of ten inches. Trees when 
transplanted after three or four years may be reckoned to loose 
the growth of two years, but scedlings lose nothing. 

Those trees which haye been measured grow more luxuriant! 
than the others; but a sufficient quantity of manure for the whole 
cannot be obtained. From the almost constant succession of 
showers on this island, it is seldom necessary to water the plants, 
but it becomes requisite if a week or ten days pass without rain. — 

The experiment has not yet been made in the Company's 
plantation, of planting the spices on the declivity of the hill, which 
according to the experience of a planter in Dominica, who 
published some years ago the result of his observations, would 
probably improve the quality of the clove, but I am informed 
that the clove was planted by the late Mr Swaine on the side of 
the hill, near the Waterfall, and thrives as well as in other situa- 
tions. Both the clove and the nutmeg have been planted on the 
top of the hill, and are healthy, though of a lower growth than on 


Beyond the hill to the southward of the spice plantation is the 
river Sungey Cluan, on the bank of which is said to be a black 
mould, the richest soil in the island. Mr Roebuck’s plantation of 
rt spices is near thal quarter, and is reported as one of the moat 

riving. 

The nutmeg at Amboyna is said to be in full bearing in ten or 
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twelve years, but the clove tree of near twenty years growth, 
before it produces much. 
I have &c. 
(Sd.) W. Hunter. 
George Town, P. W. Island, 21st April 1802. 
P. §.—Since writing the above, [ am informed; that Mr 
Roebuck's plantation is near four miles from Sungey Cluan, and 


on a red soil, 
(Sd.) W. Hunter. 
Extract Bengal Public Consultations, 
| 20th July, 1804. 
To Thos. Philpot, Esquire, | 
Secy. to the Govt. in the Public Department. 
Sir.—I have been honoured with your letter of the 8th instant, 
accompanying a copy of a letter from Mr Wm. Hunter, dated 
Prince of Wales Island, 21st April last, on the state of the spice 
plantations on that island ; the copy of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
report of the state of those plantations, dated Gth March last, I 
have also received. 
Mr Hunter observes that of 26,000 mateo plants now in the 
lantation, only 6,000 have yet been planted out, consequently 
50,000 remain In the nursery, and in the boxes in which they were 
imported. On that account, I am induced to request, you will 
be pleased to suggest to His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Govaciar-Geewal ta Council, that it may be advisable to direct 
Mr Hunter to make every exertion in his power, to have the 
whole planted ont, either in the Company's plantation or dis- 
tributed amongst such gentlemen as are im possession of land fit 
for the growth of this tree, or both ways, as soon as possible, for I 
have found by repeated experience, that the nutmeg tree will not 
bear to be transplanted when advanced in age and size, and have 
invariably found that the younger they are when transplanted to 
the place they are to remain, the better do they thrive. 
I have &e. 
(Sd.) W. Roxburgh, 
Botanical Superintendent. 


Botanical Garden, 26th July, 1802. 

Ordered that a copy of the above letter be sent to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island, with the following letter 
from the Secretary : 

To Sir George Leith, Bt., 

Lieutenant-Governor of P. W. Island. 

Sir.—I am directed by His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council, to transmit to you the accompanying 
copy of a letter from the Superintendent of the Botanical Harter: 
dated the 26th instant, to desire that you will give the 
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necessury directions for planing out and disiributing the nutmeg 
plunts aa recommended by the Superintendent. 


Tam &e. 
(d.) Thos. Philpot, 
Scey. to Govt. Public Department. 
Fort William, 2h July 1802. 
To C. R. Crommelin, Esquire, 
S:cretary to Government in the Public Department. 

Sir.—In my last of the 21st April, I had the honor to 
communicate such information on the subject of the Hor.’ble 
Company's spice plantations on this island as I had then obtained. 
And [ shall now proceed to detail such facts as have occurred 
since the date of that account, tovether with some corrections and 
further particulars which longer observation has brought to my 
notice. 

2. As I was obliged to reside some time on the hill on account 
of my health, your letter to the Lieutenant-Governor, deted the 
4th of March, was communicated to me on my return to town of 
the 11th ultimo, and on the 15th the plantation was committed to 
my a whereby I shall be the better enabled to observe its 
state and to adopt such measures a3 may appear necessary for its 
improvement. 

3. Res ting the number of spice plants despatched at differ- 
ent times from the Moluceas for this | ray which is the subject of 
one of the questions proposed by Dr Roxburgh, the following 
abstract contains all the information that is now procurable: 





July 11|Bangalore.|Lynch ..| . 
Pea! 1] Bspedition| Peterson ..| 





Of the | trees a t proportion died on the yoyage and 
many ished ahiacwardest} so that the fact ui Bsn to be fully 
established that the younger the plants are when shipped their 
change of succeeding is the better, and that of all modes the most 
advantageous is that of transporting seedlings or sceds sown in 
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boxes a few days before the ship's departure. Besides nutmeg, 
clove, sagueras, and canarium trees, the Expedition had on board 
one thousand plants of sixty-three different species; all of which, 
with a very few exceptions, perished during a long and tempestuous 
voyage. 

4. OF the nutmeg and clove trees enumerated in the Lieutenant 
Governor's letter of the 6th March, there still remain in nursery 
beds 3,231 cloves, 10,131 nutmegs. There are not any now in 
boxes. During the months of April and May there have been 

lanted out in their permanent stations nutmegs 820, cloves 1,460. 
Ihe distances at which they are planted, I find are fourteen feet 
for the nutmecs, and fifteen feet for the cloves, being 289 of the 
former and 256 of the latter in an orlong of 80 yards square. 
Consequently the ground required for planting out 10,132 nutmeg 
is 35 orlongs and for 3,231 cloves it is 124, | 

&. The ground, for the clearing of which a contract was made 
with the Chinese, as mentioned in my last, was 50 orlongs; which 
space will be sufficient to contain all the nutmeg and clove trecs 
now in the nursery. But I find in my statement was inaccurate 
in saying that the Chinese were to bring the ground into a state 
fit for immediate cultivation. It is only required of them to dig 
out the roots, fill up the holes and level the ant hills, some of which 
are five or six feet high. These terms have been fulfilled, but a 
considerable labour remains, to level the ground and pulverize 
the soil sufficiently for planting. This cannot with much dela 
be Reevenied by the convicta, great part of whose labour is 
employed in keeping clear the ground already planted. For, 
although the number of these poopie assioned for the cultivation 
of the spices, is 50; yet those actually employed in the plantation, 
have during the last two months been reduced by sickness, and 
the exigencies of the public service in other devartnetee to 
thirty-five. As it is of importance that those trees should be 
planted out with as little delay as possible, I have determined with 
the shee of the Lieutenant-Governor to em loy Chinese, 
eiher by contract or on monthly wages, as may be found most 
advantageous, to complete the preparation of that ground. And it 
may be farther necessary to prepare in the same manner, another 
spot for the reception of the plants which Mr Smith may bring 
with him from the Moluccas, , 

§. Since the date of my Inst I have seen the clove and nutmeg 
trees on the top of the hill. The elevation is said to be 1,700 feet 
above the level of the plain; and the thermometer in the shade at 
noon seldom rises higher than 76°. The soil in which the trees 
are planted is a hard red clay mixed with sand. There are 55 
clove trees, planied about 15 months ago, The greatest part of 
them look strong and healthy, but their growth is much slower 
than those below. The nutmeg trees are 45, planted only about 
four monthe. Many of them look sickly amd may be expected to 
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fail. The season unfortunately for them has been unusually dry, 

7. Besides the nutmeg and clove trees the following useful or 
curious productions of the eastern islands are in the plantations :— 
canarium 3,032; coco plas cacao) 64; kayu putih (melalacea 
leucadendrand) 9. There are also two pimento trees which were 
received from the Botanical Garden at Calentta, 

Although the spice trees in their present situation appear to 
thrive exceedingly well, it might yet be desirable to try t em ine 
greater variety of soils and exposures over the island, particularly 
the nutmeg, which delights in a rich soil, would probably answer 
well at Sungey Cluan. But whether this experiment should be 
made by farther disseminating the Hon'ble Company's plantation ; 
or by distributing a certain number of trees to proprietors of 
ground in that district I cannot venture to give an opinion. 

9. It would have given me much satisfaction to offer some 
estimate of the produce that may be expected from the plantation; 
and of the time when it will begin to repay the expense incurred 
by importing the trees and by their subsequent culture, but of the 
data requisite to form such a caleulation, viz., the age at which 
the trees attain perfection, and the average quantity of spice which 
they yield when in full bearing, the accounts I have yet scen are 
s0 imperfect and discordant, that no solid structure can be erceted 
on such a foundation. I must therefore decline this disquisition 
until better information can be obtained on those points. 

I have the honor to be ke, 
George Town, Prince of Wales Island, (Sd.) W. Hunter. 
| Ist July, 1802. \ 

_The following statements were forwarded to government by 
Sir George Leith in October 1803, without remarks or comments 
of any kind from himself. Probably they were not then deemed 
worthy of any comment, though at this distance of time they are 
of far more value than the volumes with which the island 
authorities worried their superiors regarding their local quarrels 
and disputes, | 

The Price Current of 1801-2 will be, no doubt, especially 
interesting to many who will com 1 og it with that of half a century 
later. Nutmegs and cloves at the prices of 1801-2 ought to have 
brought large fortunes to individuals, but it does not appear that 
the spirit of planting came over the island till a far later date. 

It will be observed in the first statement that two vessels (one 
of large size) had been built and launched in Pinang, but this is 
the only notice up to that date to be found in the records of the 
capabilities of the island for ship-building. Indeed, throughout 
the records are very incomplete (with the exception of the long 
winded disputes between parties) and many long intervals occur 
without any notices. | 
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Price Current of Merchandize, for the year 1801-2. 
Lowest Price. Higlicst. 


LP are er prea aT cones & picul $6) 0 
Bled icaes faeces ean anaes <a a 14 
Rice, Bengal... ...ccseasesses P ba ? df 
Bean’ Wax. case csasssesesees ? picll @ a0) 
POD. anise tea eel cea pe ai } 14 
MAIS < sce e cums eens Sere # 100 bdles 7 16 
sea sneeeceatsssceses. chest (480 560 
adeira Wine...sseseeesevses ? pipe a5 300 
Coir Cordage.... crcsaresvees ? picul 6 10 
Betelnnt. cccscccsssscsassanes a 3 4 
csv btccsdsstedvics aawasten 124 15 
rere Tere sneeee es 2 a4 
Europe Canvas.....00 cseesees ? bolt 14 18 
Country do cscseccessuenases a 7 10 
Batavia Sugar. ...eescensseces ? picul 5 
Anchors..cuccee seceses esses  CMt 14 a0 
Nutmegs....cccccseceseecsees @ pical 200 250) 
CLOVES. ccc nccee tester ee eeeres s 100 140 
Camphor......s005 ee0 ceewien im Le) 2500 
Benjamin........ «+ Saree ee G uO 
Bticklac.......+ aren aisle wien 8 16 
Europe Cordage. Seren preteeretactecet’ ? ewt 14 20 
aT aes cewcuee Seer ak 8 16 
Cor Sheet Los ace eat uta itera hare ? picul de) 75 
COth. 45 tert etaceehee ies ve. a a) () 
Bird's Nests...0cceceesuenenas » Lledo 
Beche de Mer, black........... 7 12 a0 
Do.  whilte........... . 5 10 
Oysters dryed.......0220-+-5+- = 9 12 
Dammoar, Raw. ..scsccceessees = : l 
Sad ae Rate alr ati oa ht 14 2 
Gms oa eens paneeseceeaws ? corge 45 160 
ee : ms 24 50 
Gurrahs, White..... Sonne TT 45 450 
De Browitssssavsssessees as 38 45 
Do. Blue . se 50) 65 
BOO ance cee see eee ek sess = 1G 2) 
Oe Sete ene? ae ae oe SA RE = 4) 5 
i, Patna, 7 ap aetata ae a Pe 18 pa 
oe ee ae eree ope ” I2 16 
Cance Marniadion Pry eee ns A) 110 
Tanjeebé. osc..ccsaeeees ein teins ce 45 on) 
Kaace Blue Cloth eal. ts 45 fi) 
Do. ee Fe i a) fi 
Do. ° para ee is tt) 72 
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Brown Punjams 12 }) fee eee ’ BO) oO 
Do. ary eee = oH) 110 
Do. RG gy tate alate a 4 is oo 120 

Raw Silk.....ccssseues anes ? chest 270 S50) 

Lutstrings 36 cubits.......++ ? piece 13 18 

Do. Seah fae ae one's sists A 7 12 
China Velvets.. 200 cceevecrees ‘ 28 40 
Do, Batio..ccccseecsevs exes - a) oe 
No. 7 
Rates of Freight and Insurance in 1801-2, 
Freight. 
Pepper.... 12? cent. Payable on the sales. 
fb 2 is 
Specie .... ” 
Beta a oy 
Rattans... 30 , | 
Insurance from P. W. Island to Bombay 8 ? cent. 
i re to Calcutta 6 P cent. 


Rates of Exchange. 


For Cash @ 3 months sight. 
Do. 6 do. 
Do. ) do 


These being the established exchange, annually. 
Prince of Wales Island to Calcutta. 
9004 Sicca Rupees for 100 Spanish dollars. 
ir 


‘omy 
216 to 218 Rupees fy 100 Spanish dollars. 


rae. 
150 Spanish dollars for 100 Star Pagodas, 
(Sd.) John Baird, 
Master Attendant and Store-keeper. 
Sd.) George Leith, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
In February 1803, Mr George Caunter who acted os Super- 
intendent during the absence of Major Macdonald, and afier the 
death of that officer, applied for compensation on account of 


expenses incurred by him. He says—‘It will not, I hope, be 
‘deemed improper in me to observe that in taking charge of the 
 Superintendence of this island, I considered it to be my duty to 


“support the credit and dignity of the station to the best of my 
“ability, and therefore continued to keep a public table for 
“ strangers, and to give the usual annual public dinners as had 
“been customary with the Seperate and I trust the 
“expenses thereby incurred will not be deemed lavish when the 
“ high price of living here is considered, as well as that at different 
times during the above period, considerable fleets and armaments 
“ were in the port and some of them for many weeks at a time.” 

The bill gave dpe this application is in detail, but the 
following is a summary of it: 
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The Hou'ble Compatiy,.....ssseeeeeecsssaennees Dr. 

To expenses incurred for honse-kee ings during 21 months, 
acting as Superintendent of P. W. Uslan 

House-keeping, eee servants’ wages eee 6,674 


85 dzs Claree @ §16—117 dzs Madeira @ 9 , 
25 ,, Port ,.89— 49 ,, Beer J sl 3,082 
10 ,, Brandy ,, ¥10— 24 ,, Ch. Brandy ., §8 


This sum was directed to he paid to Mr Caunter. 
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BALI 
A GALLOP TO THE BUETT. 


Arter the final settlement of the peace with the Dutch, the 
Rajah of Badong retired to one of the most inaccessible parts of 
the Bukit, to repair one of the oldest temples in his wag pt 
which had fallen into decay through neglect and time. Mr Lange 
proposed that I should accompany him on a visit to the old Rajah 
at his retreat, an invitation that IT gladly accepted, as it 
afforded an opportunity of seeing a part of the island which had 
not yet been visited by Europeans. <A party of three, of whom 
Mr i: was one, started from Badong one cloudy morning, and 
first proceeded along the road leading to the Duginese village 
of Tuban, throngh which we pussel, then to the south- 
ward along a very good road till we reached the village of 
Jimbaran, where we dismounted for a few minutes, and were pre- 
sented witha draught of cocoanut milk by the Gustie of that place 
with whom Mr Lange entered into conversation. He had 
seen Mr L.'s servant going before us with o gun and wished to know 
if we were on a sporting excursion, fer if we were, he would send 
out a number of villagers to beat in the bush for us. On bein 
informed that we only intended to visit the Rajah, he ox camel 
considerable regret, as the natives of the village and the Bukit had 
heen making complaints about the mischief which the wild cattle 
and deer had been causing. During our stay P. and myself went 
tosee a Pagoda which is in this campong and is the most celebrate 
in the low part of the island. The workmanship is rude 
bat the height and dimensions t. Tt is littl else thun a 
pile of bricks, with several niches, in which are placed good 
images of Brahma &e. On resuming our journey we proceeded 
to ih e West beach, along which we rode for about three miles. 
After this we commenced to ascend by the most break-neck path it 
has ever been my lot to proceed along;—the road from Inversned 
to Loch Catrine is nothing to it. Aiter ascending several 
hundred feet we had a very fine view of the low land of Badong, 
which is a narrow isthmus of not more than three quarters of a 
mile in breadth, while the harbour on the East side, nearly land- 
locked by the isiand of erin and the high mountains of 
Tabanan und the peak in the back ground, formed a very pleasing 
wospect. On attaining this elevation we found a plain extending 
or several miles, strewed with immense blocks of coral, with here 
and there a continued i. ip, aad miles from East to West, 
in & Manner similar to what may be seen on the beach below.— 
After crossing this plain, which on the East side is terminated by a 
deep ravine, densely wooded, and which is said to abound with 
game, we came to a more varieil part of country ; and which 
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presented more appearances of cultivation than the parts we had 
already traversed. Extensive fields, well covered with grass, on 
which many cattle were feeding, and wherever it was possible, 
either the mountain paddy or cachang iju was cultivated. Since 
the eruption of Gunong Tambora on the neighbouring island 
of Sumbawa in 1815, the fertility of this place has much increased, 
in consequence of the great shower of ashes which was driven 
here from that voleano. After passing through a large campong 
we got a glimpse of the Southern ocean which warned us that we 
were out of our proper track. About 2 P.M. wecame toa very een 
spot which the guide informed us was that where the Rajah had 
taken up his quarters, Just as we had despatched a messenger to 
announce our arrival, we perceived a crowd coming in the opposite 
direction, which proved to be the Rajah’s bearers with himself 
seated on a chair. We were immediately recognized by the old 
man, who gave us a hearty welcome, He must have been a finely 
made man in his youth, as although now upwards of 70 years of 
age there were few if any of his subjects like him in height or 
manly look. When we saw him, he was in extreme dishabille, 
the whole of his dress consisting of a handkerchief about 
his loins. He is said to be an usurper, but is now more firmly 
seated on his throne than most of the native princes. His brother, 
whose power he had been chiefly instrumental in supporting, died 
about ten years ago, and he seized the throne on his death to 
the exclusion of his nephew. He has an only daughter who was 
formerly married to his nephew, but the latter died in consequence 
of a debauch in opium some years ago. We en the 
court which was surrounded by a fence of split bamboos, and 
seated ourselves in a balei-balei or shed, where after remaining for 
a few minutes the Rajah came out of his private quarters and 
joined us, when we paned ourselves alongside of him, sitting 
tailor fashion, which is the fashionable manner of holding 


an interview with Royalty here. While Mr Lange and the 
Rajah entered into a long conversation on the politics of the 
island, P. and I proceeded to make inquiries about the 


commissariat dep t. On getting outside we found Mr L.'s 
servants had arrived and were busily occupied in cooking a sucking 
pig, with a deer which had been sf az that morni 
Wese to the Rajah, besides several fowls which would form 
excellent curry, We then took a stroll for an hour in the 
ighbourhood of the kampong which was situated in as nice a 
ittle nook as any one would wish tosee. A ridge of low hills 
surrounded it on three sides, with small valleys or glens between 
them covered with thick wood. After some time it commenced 
to rain, and we returned to our quarters where we found our dinner 
pretty nearly cooked, and we shortly afterwards sat down to a 
repast than which I have never enjoyed a better, the whole being 
seasoned by those excellent sauces—active exercise and a long fast, 
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although we had only one knife, two forks and 3 earthen spoons 
among the three. On applying to our bottle of brandy we tound 
that the Rajah had made a serious impression on it, in consequence 
of which he was shortly afterwards obliged to retire for his 
afternoon nap, while we went to visit the temple under the 
guidance of the high priest. The inhabitants of this district 
are a more simple and less warlike people than those of the 
plain. Few of them understand the use of fire-arms, their 
weapons being spears and krisses. When the fighting men were 
called to Klongkong last war, the hill people ocoupied Kotti as 
a garrison. On coming ont of the enclosure we ascended the hills 
to the southward, from the top of which we saw a deep glen 
before ns, with thick brushwood on both sides; down this glen 
was a very steep path, by which we deseended, and then ascended 
by an equally steep path on the opposite side, to about the same 
level as we had left. Here we found a gate through which we 
entered and found ourselves in the outer court of the temple or 
Tampa Dewa. In the centre under a sort of arch, were two 
images said to be those of Vishnu and Bramah with several busts 
on each side very wel! executed. We then entered a porch under 
a pagoda of seven stories, and found a square of about 40 feet 
each way, on which were many well cut images of men, birds, 
beasts &c. On going through a door to the left and proceeding 
a few yards out of the temple, we found ourselves standing on the 
edge of a precipice of about 900 feet high, against the base of 
which the sea was dashing. From this position we perceived that 
the outer part of the temple, which resembled the other two parts, 
but on a larger scale, was hanging over the hollowed out precipice 
with a high pagoda outside of all, about I should suppose 70 feet 
in height. have seen the pagoda from the adjacent sea when it 
appeared a emall white speck on the edge of the cliff. The work- 
manship on the whole was very well executed, particularly that 
which had been done within the last few if bg The priest 
assured us that during the strongest gale, the wind does not blow 
against the Tampa Dewa. We returned to our quarters at sun-set 
and being very tired I was soon fast asleep under a mat shed, 
open to the wind at the sides. The Rajah was very anxious that 
we should remain with him some days, and form a shooting party. 
However we declined, but arrangements were made for a great 
hunting to take place early the following season. There are many 
wild bulls and deer in a wooded valley on the East side of the 
Bukit which the natives were complaining of being very destructive 
to their crops. Mr L. promised them two kegs of gun-powder, with 
plenty of balls for an early day next monsoon, when the Rajah 
would assemble about 2,000 persons and surround the valley, and 
thus force them to run out i u narrow [ee where a number of 
good marskmen would be placed to pick them off. Mr L. had 

on such a party before, but the natives were not allowed 
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fire-arms and the consequence was that several ‘persons lost their 
lives from the attack of an infuriated bull, Early on the following 
morning we started, and after a pleasant but dangerous ride, 
during which both P. and myself had severe spills, we arrived at 
Kotti about 11 a.w., very well pleased with our excursion. 

A visit To Tasanan, 

On landing from the ship one afternoon about the beginning of 
November, I met Mr L. on horseback, who informed me that he 
was on his way to visit the Rajah of Tabanan at his capital, a 
town of the same name as his country, and about thirty miles 
distant. He invited me to accompany him, if I chose to make 
haste and overtake him on the way to Sessi, which lies along 
the west beach at the distance at about seven miles, I nonrding’y 
lost no time in getting a horse saddled and in ashort time overtook 
Mr Lange who was proceeding along the sandy beach at an easy 
pace. yut two miles before we arrived at Sessi the appearance 
of the coast changed from a sandy to a black rock beach. This 
is hollowed out into many strange caves, pillars ann arches by the 
action of the water, which breaks slong the reef with a noise 
resembling thunder, and which I have heard at a distance of about 
five miles on a quiet evening. 

Sessi is the shipping port of the Mamonih country, which is 
one of the most valtiable and extensive in the island. They took 
an active part in the late war with the Dutch, but as the two 
Pehapatig states of Badong and Tabanan were friendly to the 
foreigners, they had enough to do to take care of their own territory 
without joming the main army, which was during the last few 
years grsorns ais the Dutch in the Northern and N. E. parts 
of the island. The natives in their wars prefer fighting in small 
parties and the great a is to take prisoners, who are ransomed 
or sold as slaves, and thus afford a profit to the captors in a man- 
ner similar to what was practised in our own country during the 
feudal ages. On one occasion last year the fishermen of Badong 
brought in about a dozen canoes with their crews, whom they had 
captured off Sessi. Mr Lange bought them for a few dollars and 
immediately set them free, with the understanding that they were 
to assist in shi ping rice off from Sessi when required, which they 
continued to do faithfully. We slept that night at the rice store 
of Mr L. The following morning at day-light we remounted our 
horses, and after prooseding about two miles further along the 
beach we struck off into the interior through an extensive 
plain of fine rich grass several miles in breadth, On enquiring as 
to the reason of this plain remaining uncultivated, unlike the other 
parts of Bally, I was informed that it was near the boundary of 

amonih and Tabanan, and for the last three years the frontiers of 
both territories had been unsafe, owing to the war which was at 
that time going on between the two countries, discord and dis- 
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satisfaction having been fomented among the chiefs who were 
formerly good friends, which it will take years of peace to restore 
Pee covey cles joni eehiia gallouiag al 
Xperienced a very pleasing sensation while galloping along 
this rats; which had a gradual ascent in it, with a high range of 
mountains before us in the distance, and which on that morning 
were particularly clear, with the burning mountain of Batur in 
the centre, throwing immense volumes of smoke into the air, which 
could be traced for along way through the clear blae sky. This 
mountain range has not yet been visited by Europeans. On the 
north side is situated Jogi . where the Dutch received a 
severe repulze two years 58°) and were in consequence obliged to 
turn their attack into a blockade for the remainder of the year, 
Our route after entering Tabanan was sometimes in the beds of 
rivers, which at this season were of small size compured with what 
they are in the rainy season, at others up the face of the steep hills, 
along bridle paths which nothing but a Sumbawa pony could 
accomplish. The country throughout was very well watered, nor 
was there the sinallest picce of ground left uncultivated. After 
riding about two hours, we came to an extensive plain, intersected 
by a ya a road, with trees planted at regular intervals ine 
the sides, which with the high mountains and cool breeze remind 
me very much of some of our pleasant walks at home. Over the 
whole country were scattered many campongs or hamlets, which 
with their detached appearance, gave a sure indication of a 
good internal government. About {) a. M. after crossing a 
small river and ascending the opposite bank, we came to a large 
plain, in the middle of which, on a slight elevation, nearly sur- 
rounded by streams, the town of Tabanan is situated. It my 
very pleasing appearance on emergins from the valley through 
which we had been proceeding for halfunhour before. The whole 
plain seemed covered with rice fields, in the greater number of 
which the natives were busy preparing the soil anid planting the 
a A few miles from the town there was a narrow bridge 
rown over a BOrRes gail to be several hundred feet deen, with a 
stream at the bottom, which we could scarcely hear, but it could 
be traced for a considerable distance along the plain. I must say 
that it required considerable nerve to ride over the narrow bridge, 
with nothing but dense brushwood in the valley helow. About 
10 4. mt. we rode into the town of Tabanan, which has a very res- 
pectable appearance on entering, one long street with high trees 
ing into the town. As the road leads up the face of a hill, there 
were a series of causeways, about every hundred feet apart, to 
render it level, but at an angle too great for wheeled carriages; 
as the whole traffic however is carried on by ponies with paniers, or 
by slaves, no inconvenience is seperate: It is only in Badong 
that wheeled vehicles are made use of, which are drawn by bullocks. 
We rodc through the market place at the time of doing business 
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which only occupies an hour, and observed here as in other places 
on the islund, that all the trading is carried on by the women. 
In the market place were two of the largest Banyan trees I have 
ever seen, near the top of which were perched lookout-houses, from 
whence a watch is kept night and day, and no doubt our approach 
was Jeported a considerable time before our arrival. Although there 
had been no Europeans in that part of the country for upwards of 
three months, the natives did not express the least astonishment at 
our approach. Four years ago Mr L. had an old country Captain 
superintending his rice-store who wus expelled and made a narrow 
escape with Fe life, in consequence of threatening to withdraw 
the sun previous to an eclipse. He was a little cracked, of which 
the Rajah was aware, and he took means to protect the old man, 
but he was obliged to be off the following morning, nor will any 
permission induce him to go back “are Near to the market 
place are the walls of the Rajah’s Kraton or Palace. On our 
arrival at Mr L.’s house he sent to report our arrival to the Rajah, 
who being at that time occupied with a court of justice, was 
unable to see us at once, but would be ready to receive us in the 
afternoon. He sent several of his servants to wait on us with 
plates, knives and forks, while the oldest wife of Singkee, Mr 
‘a manager at Taban.n, soon cooked us an excellent breakfast. 
In the course of my visits to different parts of the island, I have 
often been surprised at the quick manner in which a dinner can 
be prepared. The fowls which we were nearly riding over, on 
entering the gate, are immediately killed, and being dipped in hot 
water are speedily divested of he feathers and an excellent soup 
is made, which with the addition of a good y forms a capital 
meal for hungry horsemen. At 3 P.M. we dr and pro- 
ceeded to visit the Rajali at his palace. On entering the gate at 
the market place the standard of Holland was hoisted in honor of 
Mr Lange who repre eats that cover. me t on ih: island. We then 
entered a large open space surrounded by a high wall, with a door 
on the right side through which we passed, and found ourselves in 
an open square, with several sheds, under which were ranged 
many pikes with beautiful gold heads and rows of Birming 
muskets, in first rate order. We went through three similar 
courts, each entered by narrow doors, till on passing the fourth we 
found the Rajah seated in the verandah with his prime minister, 
He isa pleasant looking young man, of about 24 years of age, of a 
much livhter complexion and more effeminate appearance than 
most of the Balinese. He spoke Malay very well and has at all 
times been very favourable to European intercourse. He gave 
us a very cordial reception and invited us to sit down along side 
of him and his Prime Minister, at a table covered with a variety of 
fruits and wines in decanters. My companion entered into a long 
discourse with him on the politics of the island, the appea 
af, the exope) resulte of seckSalae ko. While seated i 
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verandah we eaw a pretty little girl, two orthree rears of age, 
playing in the Court before us, who was the Rajal’s only danghters 
the was very fuir, but as children the natives are a wars mach 
fairer than in after life. The father of the present Rajah died 
when he was about eight years of age, and the fovernment was 
carried on by a committee of several persons till he attained a 
suitable age, of whom our friend the present chief adviser was ona 
of the principal members. This last appeared to be aman of few 
words, as he sat quietly chewing siri during the time of our in- 
terview, but I understand great dependance is placed on him. I 
could not help drawing a comparison between him and our own 
little premier. Both of them appear to have no small idea of their 
own importance, although our friend was evidently no disciple 
of Brummell, as the extraordinary sounds which proce: ded from 
his throat plainly indicated. The Rajah promised to visit my 
ship on our return from China, and expressed a great desire that 
I should bring an English wife with me as he had never seen an 
European lady. On leaving, he said he wished to see us before 
starting in the morning. We then took a stroll threugh the 
town, which had a pleasing appearance of order and comfort. On 
the following morning at daybreak we waited on the Rajah, and 
after partaking of a cup of tea and some slicht refreshments, we 
mounted our horses about 6 a. mt. and proceeded in a direct course 
for Badong, passing through the middle of the Mamonih coma 
and whenever it was possille we put our horses to the gallop. We 
returned by a more direct ek tae we came by, as we did not 
go near the beach but proceeded across Mamonih into Badong, 
and passed through the large town of Badong, where is a consi. 
derable palace, occupied by a nephew of the Rajah Cassuman, 
whose heir he will be if he outlives the old man, Here resided for 
abont two years a German who was sent by the Dutch Govern- 
ment to collect Sanskrit writings. Our course the whole wis to 
Badong was throngh a succession of well cultivated plains, which 
hegan to be monotonous, as one was just a type of the other. 
There is a large town in Mamonih near the Bi ong territory 
which has a series of mud forts built round it, which had defied 
all the =e of old Cassuman's general to take it by force or 
ftratagem. From the town of Badong we hed a sharp gallop 
along @ very good road to Koti, where we arrived stags oo 
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1845. It having come to the knowledge of the Authorities at 
Singapore, that a number of individuals of different nations were 
detained in slavery at Pahang, having been sold there by pirates, 
the H. C. Steamer “ Diana,” Captain Ce was sent 
in March this year to effect their release. e Tomungong of 
Johore went in the Steamer for the purpose of gaan m5 
tions with his brother functionary, the Bindahara of Pahang. 
On the arrival of the steamer at Pahang the Bindahara was 
the interior of the country, and the period of the steamer’s stay 
being limited only a few captives could be released. Three 
Cochin-chinese, 1 man and 2 women, were sent on board by the 
Tomungong, while two Cochin-chinese men and two natives of the 
island of Bal made their escape to the steamer, and the whole 
seven were brought to Singapore. Ome of the Cochin-chinese 
men stated that he, with his wife and daughter, had been captured 
on the coast of Cochin-china, by Malay pirates, about 13 years pr 
viously and that they had been sold at Indow on the E. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and tie ees to Pahang, where they 
became slaves to the sister of the Rajah (Bindabara). His wile 
and daughter still remained in slavery with about 150 Cochin- 
chinese, most of whom had been circumcised and had become 
OEIC a gi fs The sg pain or that they ca ex 
petty traders and passengers on board Bugis prahus which 
gone to Pahang to trade, and that the sve elpr these prahus 

ea ius spain pm i by no means an unusual 
practice of theirs in regard to their poorer passengers. Amon 
the slaves rescued through the intervention of the sauatas ae 
a boy who had been kept in slavery at Pahang for some years 
and who was said to bean Enropean. On being brought to 
Singapore he was found reduced to a very low state by want 
of food and cruel treatment, and had very much the appear- 
ance of a Malay Albino, his forehead and the upper part of 
the head being low and retreating, the mouth na owe a a 
of the face prominent and his vision very imperfect. The medi 
men nevertheless pronounced him to be a true European by 
descent. Enquiries were made in Java and elsewhere, but nothi 
could be learnt regarding his parentage, or the place from which 
he had been carried away into slavery. He was sent to the Free 
School at Singapore, the name of Joseph Pahang being bestowed 
upon him, and in due time he was placed as an apprentice on board 
the Government steamer where he is at present in the capacity of 
an assistant Engineer. During the month of October fifly persons, 
men, women and children, were bronght by the steamer Diana 
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and the Gun-boat from P to Singapore. A number of these 
poor pecple were natives of Bali from whence they had been 
taken to ang by a Bugis nakoda who had bought them from 
their owners. Some were slaves from the operation of the Balinese 
law and some had been kidnapped for the purpose of being sold to 
the Bugis slave dealer, 

A noted Malay pirate having been tried and convicted of piracy 
before the Court of Judicature at Singapore was executed in the 
month of April. After he had been condemned he made the 
following statement to the authorities:—“I was born at Linga 
and am now 39 years old. I left Linga and settled at Rhio at 
the age of 15 at which place I cultivated a piece of ground 
with fruit trees and vegetables for 17 yore after which I was 
sent for by —— of Tanjong Surat in Johore. I left: plan- 
tation In charge of my aunt and went over, he sent boa me 
to assist him in cutting wood—I afterwards became indebted to 
to this man to the amount of 80 reais copper, in consequence of 
which he desired me to pirate and to pay off the debt.—I at first 
refused, saying that I was afraid of the Enalish Government,—he 
told me that his own sons would go with me and to have no fear, 
he also threatened to take my child if I would not consent. My 
last adventure about 11 months ago was to Panosok or Lompattan, 
nd the force consisted of 3 bouts containing 7 or 8 men in each. 
The names of the men in the same boat with me and of which I 
was Panglima, are &e. &e. and all Siak men, also a Jambi 
man; in the other boat——was Panglima and is a native of 
= Inga pore, with whom were four Siak men and two Johore men; 
in the other boat——was Panglima, with him were 6 men. We 
arrived at Panosok or Lompattan in a day and a night, and remain- 
ed at anchor for 3 days and on the 6th day a Tringanu prow 
came and neared my boat asking for betelnut, I gave Tints and 
the prow p ulled “dg the two other Panglimas then reproached 
me and asked why I did not attack the prow. I said I did not 
do it because I was acquainted with the nacodah of the row, 
Dramin, they then were very much vexed with me, and asked if 
he was my father that I should spare him. I was consequent 
forced to join in giving chase and capturing the prow, which sade 
to the shore ant I fired but mised our aim, —— fired and 
shot a man at which the rest of the crew Jumped overboard and 
city ge into the jungle; we boarded the prow and found one man 

) pancaree every thing on board and returned to Tanjong 
Surat, leaving the prow and the dead body.—I remained there four 
days and started again with my family to cut wood on the coast 
of Johore. I met Inche Yarjeh between Tanjong Surat and Booi ; 
he fired at my boat, but I told him not to: re but to come along 
side if he wanted se" Ba, I was then seized, tied and bronght 
to Singapore, my wife and children were taken to Johore. The 
other Panglima and men named above are to be found at Tanjong 
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Surat and Booi where they reside and carry on piracy, from one 
years end to another. I have frequently been out pirating before 
ond have captured a Cochin Chinese tope besules other craft. I 
have only met the satan once, she did not chase our boats as 
I believe we were thought to be too small for pirate boats, besides 
it being useless to give chase as we always go coasting and have 
no difficulty in escaping into the forest; if—'s house was 
searched I am certain some of the goods taken from the Trinzanu 
prow must be found, the goods so plundered are generally sold at 
the neighbouring islands and the coast of Johore | y——and the 

roceeds shared amongst us. I did not see the Tomungorg when 
I was seized and taken, nor was I aware of his being present, but 
I was afterwards told he was. I was told ty the Jannong that the 
men at Tanjong Surat and Booi pay a yearly tribute for the 
privilege of pirating. Panglima——was once employed as Juru- 
mudi in the Government gun-boat, and often boasted that he was 
not afraid of her, as he generally knew her movements. The 
Cochin Chinese tope I speak of was burnt, after being pil- 
laged, and the crew put in a sampan to go at their pleasure as 
oy peace no resistance, otherwise they certainly would have been 
killed, the usual vee “ee us. re sor _ think Go- 
Vvernment can put down pi ia by employing fast pulling sampans 
and well manned, to raat abadk ny pe : tan ad Pulo Tingi. 
I am aware of my approaching end, all I have stated is the truth, 
and my only wish is that I may have a priest (Mahomedan) to 
ap myself for the next world.” | . 

n August H. M. 5. Agincourt, having on board the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir J. T. Cochrane k.c.n., accompanied by 
the Steamers Pluto, Vixen and Nemesia, pail a visit to Borneo 
Proper, where the Admiral had an interview with the Sultan. 
Reparation was demanded for the detention and confinement of 
two British subjects subsequent to the conclusion of the agreement 
between the British Government and the Sultan. The Sultan 
replied that he was not in fault, that the act had been committed hy 
Pungeran Usop, who was too powerful to be coerced by him, but 
that the Admiral might uke measures against him. Panyeran 
Usop wassummoned to explain his conluct, but «ould not come ; 
the Steamers therefore took up positions off his house and 
the Vixen fired a shot through the roof which was answered by 
his firing upon the Steamer. The three Steamers then opened 
their fire and in ten minutes the house was completely riddled 
by the shot. Usop and his followers fled into the jungle and 
his house was plundered by the populace. Twenty “bart, 
were found which were presented by the Admiral to the Sultan 
two being kept to be sold for the benefit of the men who ha 
been detained in slavery. The fleet then proceeded to Malladu 
bay, to attack the stronghold of Seriff Osman a noted pirate, and 
on the 19th twenty four boats containing 550 men, under the 
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command of Captain Talbot, attacked the forts, which were three 
in number, mounting eleven heavy ship's ee and protected by 
a lurge boom bound round with ship's cables. The defence was 
eo determined that it it was fifiy minutes before a passage could be 
opened through the boom. As soon as the boats got through 
the enemy fled in all directions. The forts and town were iles- 
troyed and the brass guns, 25 in number, brought away. The 
lo~s ou the part of the British force was 6 killed and 15 wounded, 
two mortally ; Mr Gibbard mate of the Wolverine, was the only 
officer killed. The loss of the enemy was very severe, many of 
the chiefs being killed. £6 

The bodies of several noted Salo and Lanun pirate chiefs were 
found amongst the slain. Many articles belonging to European 
vessels were found in the town, euch as chain cables, a long boat, 
ship’s bells, one being marked “ Wilhelm Ludwig, Bremen.” 
Two natives of Manila made their escape from the pirates, and 
reported that there were others of their countrymen still in 

tivity. 

‘Daring the month of Jannary some pirate prahus shewed them- 
selves on the coast of Cheribon (Java) and attacked and pillaged 
a native trading prahu. The gun-boats behowging to the residency 
being under repair, the Resident fitted up two large prahus wi 
the guns of the ernizers and sent them out. On the 14th es 
fell in with one of the pirate boats and a hard fight ensued, which 
ended in the capture of the pirate, five of her crew being killed. 
Three of the Dutch sailors were slightly wounded. The boats 
shortly afterwards encountered two ofthe pirate prahus at the Boom- 
pijes islands but they made their escape. Six small trading 

rahus with their crews were however liberated. During the 
part of this year the whole of the north coast of Java from 
Anjer to Japara was infested by pirates, who in small prahus 
manned by from 12 to 15 persons, attacked and pillaged the small 
trading aid fishing craft. A prabu having a crew of 4 natives 
and two European lads, 11 and 16 years of wge, was attacked 
near the island of Mandalika by a pirate wen manned by 7 
persons. They eam the boat and took 3 of the natives and one 
of the Euro , but were forced to abandon the boat on the 
appearance of a gun boat. Between thirty and forty pirate dicen 
were reported to be cruizing in the Straits of Sunda. On the 
coast of Bantam a native bout was attacked by three pirate prahus; 
he juragan of the was killed in the skirmish and the crew and 
passengers forced overboard. Some of them reached the land, but 
three were missing. The pirates were suid to tripang fishers from 
Linga. In the end of April a prahu belonging to the Dutch 
Government on its way frum one place on Banka to another, was 
atiacked, taken aud tiers by a prahu, which was at the time 
supposed to be manned by tripang fishers from Linga, but was 
afierwards ascertained to have been commanded by a noto- 
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rious Malay pirate named Panglima Mat, and who in the 
re by the Tomungong of Johore, and delivered over to the 
utch authorities at Rhio. In the beginning of June the 
sloop of war “de Hasi,” lieut. Hooft, left Makassar to operate 
against the pirates who were reported to be assembling in large 
force near the island of Salayer with the view of attacking 
the island of Boneratte. On the Sth the Haai discovere 
at anchor near island of Kalatua eight piratical vessels, three 
‘ge and five small, lying in a line with their heads towards 
the sea and protected by two batteries on shore, in front of a small 
village. The Haai masked herself and shewed a foreign flag, 
and worked in as far as she could, and on the 6th, at half past 
one in the afternoon, having got as close as ible to a reef lying 
between her and the pirates, she hoisted the Dutch flag, and un- 
masking her guns commenced a warm cannonade which was 
promptly returned by the prahus, which were strongly manned, 
and by the batteries on shore. The engagement was kept up 
until half past five, when the pirates ceased fring and retreated on 
shore with their small arms and a few lillas, taking shelter in the 
jungles. The Haai gave them a parting salute with grape, which 
threw them into the preatest disorder, and shells were thrown into 
the jungle which it is thonght did considerable execution. The 
number of the pirates was estimated at 30) men. The tide having 
fallen it was found impossibla to take possession of the prahus 
that evening and the asi was obliged to move further out and 
remain under sail tor the night. The next moruing it wus found 
that four of the smaller vessels had made their escape. The 
prahus which remained were recognised by an old pirate on board 
the man-of-war as Illanun vessels, three of them being from 
70 to 80 feet long and the other from 50 to 60. The prahus were 
burnt along with the dW and the guns found in the prahus 
and in the batteries, 6 8 pounders, were destroyed. Three 
new prahus were found in the jungle with a quantity of provisions, 
all of which were burnt. On the 28th June a Lanun praho was 
attacked and seized by u native officer of the Menado Residen ‘idency 
(Java). The pirates hud approached the shore for the purpose 
of procuring water when they were attacked by three prahus and 
refusing to surrender were all killed. Twenty one captives 
were found in the vessel who were forthwith liberated. 
On the 19th September vwo pirate prahus baying: anchored 
near the island of Bawean were beaten off by the inhabitants after 
some shots had been exchanged. Two native merchant vessels 
on their way from Buton to Solor were chased near Adenara by 
five pirate prahus which were concealed behind the island of 
Batutara. One of the vessels fell into the hands of the pirates 
who plundered her and took prisoners 20 persons, who, with 
the commander, compused the crew. The vessel was afterwards 
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drifted upon the shore of the island of Solor, Treaties were this 
year made with the chief of Simpang and Matam (west coast of 
Townes) for the suppression of piracy in these parts. 

1846. In the beginning oft May this year a Cochin-Chinese 
tope was attacked in the Straits of Singapore by two sam 
puckats manned by Chinese and a few Malays. The Cochin 
Chinese beat the pirates off, but not befure several of the crew had 
been severely wounded. In June a Chinese boat containing five 
men was returning from Singapore to a neighbouring island, when 
it was attacked by a prahu containing seven Ma ays and one 
woman, The Malays fired upon the boat, killing four of the 
Chinese, the fifth hiding himself below. The falays then 
plundered the boat of its contents consisting of 10 piculs of rice 
and some opium. Two Malay boats having gone to an island near 
the Carimons, in the Straits of Malacca, to collect gutta percha, 
when near the island were attacked by two large prahus manned 
by Galang Malays. The pirates fired several times, by which one 
man was wounded and the rest jumped into the water and swam 
ashore. The pirates rifled the boats, eank one of them and 
departed. The party on shore then swam off to the remaining 
boat with which they made the best of their way to Singapore, 

In July the English fleet under Sir J. T. Cochrane, having 
captured the town of Bruné, proceeded towards the north of 
Borneo. When they arrived at Ambong, which had been visited 
only two months before by Sir E. Be cher, who had been well 
received by the inhabitants, on which account Admiral Cochrane 
was desirius to make them some presents, it was found that the 
Illanun pirates settled at Tampassuk had about a fortnight pre- 
viously destroyed the town of J mbong and driven the inhabitants 
into the jungle, declaring that the same ruin should be dealt out 
to every other place which might wish to trade with Europeans. 
The Admiral having satisfied himself of the correctness of this 
statement determined to pay a visit to Tumpussuk, and on the Slat 
the squadron got under weigh and proceeded in the direction of 
that place. A large prahu was soon afterwards observed pulling 
towards the entrance of the Tampassuk river, but its retreat 
into the river being cut off by the Phlegethon steamer, it was 
captured by the boats. It was found to be a regular Lanun 
war prahu, sixty feet long, and carrying one long twelve-pounder 
and two brass six-poun swivels. It was rigged for sixty cars, 
with regular boarding-nets, but had only twenty men and the 
commander on board; in the stern sheets was a massive teak 
coffin handsomely ornamented, On the chief being brought on 
the quarter deck and asked to what nation he melons why 
he had so many arms in his vessel, he at once replied “I am an 
Illanun and a pirate chief. I sailed from hence with four other 
vessels on a cruise. One of the officers died, and with a portion 
of my crew I am now bringing him to his home for decent burial.” 
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He said the officer had died a natural death, but on the coffin 
being opened the body was found covered with wounds which had 
evidently produced death. The chief then acknowledged that he 
had been engaged with some Balinini war-boats in which the 
officer had met bis death. A Spaniard on board the steamer 
Phlegethon, who had been rele from slavery at Bruné by the 
Admiral in the previous year, recognized a men in the prahu as the 
person who had token him prisoner, and who had murdered the 
master of the Spanish veseel to which he belonged when it was 
attacked. Two other Spaniards were found in the prahu who 
declared they had been captured off the coast of Luzon and had 
since been compelled to labour as slaves on board the pirate prahus. 
Orders were then given to handcuff the chief and his followers, 
but the chief, endeavoring to strike Captain Ross a blow in the 
face, jumped overboard followed by all his people and made for 
the shore. They were followed and brought on board ard after 
much resistance secured. ‘The Admiral and Mr Brooke then 
went on shore and had an interview with the Illanun Rajah, and 
endeavored to induce him to renew the engagements into which 
he had entered last year to refrain from piracy, but which had 
been broken by his persistance in piracy, end the attack on Ambong 
for having eupplied the Bamarang with provisions. Twenty four 
hours were given him to consider the matter, but as no rigns of 
submission were made, on the Ist August a force of seamen and 
marines under the command of Captain McQuhae of the Dedalvs 
was sent into the river which destroyed the town with the war 
prahus and canoes. Another expedition under Captain Mundy 
of the Iris destroyed a piratical town situated on the river 
Pandassan about 10 miles to the N. E. of Tampossuk. It was 
found deserted, the inhabitants having retired into the jungle. 
Piles of English ballest were found on the quays, a ship's bell, 
English cordage, powder and quantities of native arms. On the 
3rd August the equadron reigned and stood to the northward, 
and in the afternoon three large prahus were observed ae 
along shore under a press of sail, which were speedily cha 

by the Royalist and Ringdove. On the Royalist getting 
near the prahus, they « ted and pulled for the shore. 
The boats were got out and gave chase. One of the prahus 
vot co close to the shore that the crew jun ped overboard and 
swam to the land, the prahu being captured and destroyed. One 
of the gigs followed the largest prahu, which finding such a 
small enemy to deal with, faced about and opened a fire of 
musketry and then endiavoured to board. This was avoided and 
w heavy fire kept wp on the prahu vniil the other gig came up. 
Many of the pirates were killed and some of them jumped over 
board and swom to the gig clinging with one hand to the gunnel 
and atiacking the crew with their krisses. The prabu was at last 
captured when ten men were found dead on board. Ont of her 
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crew of forty only a few got onshore. The prahu was destroyed 
and the third vessel effected her escape in the dark. At this time 
the Ringdove was sent in pursuit of three suspicious looking 
prahus which were standing towards the island of Balambangan. 

‘he Ringdove having got into shoal water the boats were sent 
in pursuit and found the prahns run on ehore and deserted by 
their crews. They were loaded with rice 4c. and no guns or 
arms of any kind were on board. The boats then returned to the 
brig and the prahus were immediately manned and stood off from 
the shore. The commander of the brig wishing to examine intu 
their character ordered one of the prahus to be brought to the 
brig, and one of them being taken possession was brought alongside 
the “ Ringdove”, the crew rowing it themselves ond apparently 
not being at all alarmed. <A guard of three marines and several 
scamen were in the prabu, who were suddenly attacked by the 

irates on the prohu beir ¢ made fast to the brig, one marine 
sie killed, and two marmes and a seaman severely wounded. 
One of the pirates with his spear mortwlly wounded the master of 
the Ringdove, and the rope which attached the prahu to the 
vessel being cut the hues made for the shore. They were 
immediately followed by the boats, and a desperate encounter 
ensucd, the pirates retreating below, and thrusting at the seamen 
through the bambu. flooring with their spears. They refused 
all quarter, and were killed to a mon, the prahu being sunk by 
the gun of the pinnace. The Iris at this time separated from the 
fleet, with the Hazard and Phelegethon, under the command of 
Captain Mundy, with orders to revisit Bruné and, if possible, 
enter into negotiations with the Sultan, and to attack Haji Saman 
wherever he might be found. This man was one of the Bruné 
chiefs who had been most active in the hostilities apainst the 
English, snd who had fled from Bruné when it was captured by 
the Admiral. Orders were also given to expel the Illanuns entirely 
from these shores, On reaching Kimanis it wes found that Haji 
Saman wes fortifying himself in the Mambakut river six miles 
from Kimanis, and had threatened to attack that place if the people 
allowed communication with the English. It was shumliagts 
determined to attack this chief, and on the 16th August the boats 
were sent up the river Mambakut. Attempts were made to 
revent the oscent of the boats by sending down heavy rafts of 

mbus and by fixing a Jarge boom across the river, but these 
obstacles being overcome, the force found themselves in front of a 
small fort which immediately opened fire upon the leading boat. 
Haji Saman was recognised in the battery, but as soon as the 
boats passed the boom he fled with all his Borneo followers and 
the fort was spony captured and destroyed. The force then 
ascen(ed the river till farther and on the 17th had another engage- 
ment with Haji Saman, which ended in his flying into the jungle. 
During this excursion one man was killed and fourteen wounded. A 
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number of gor gs on oy coast sii into engagements for ae 
suppression of piracy and to protect the persons and property of 
shipwrecked or urerend leanepeanin who might be driven on their 
shores. The Iris and Hazard afterwards proceeded north for the 
rpose of destroying Sarang, the last eet ecome howl of the 
Secure on this coast. It was described as being situated on a 
river, only a few miles from the Batumandi, off which the boats 
of the Royalist had destroyed the two Illaaun prahus in the begin- 
ning ot the month. On arriving off the river on which the town 
of Sarang was situated, preparations were made for the attack, but 
such heavy weather came on that the ships were obliged to run into 
Malluda where they we-e detained for about ten days by the 
stormy weather. It was then found that the inhabitants of Sarang, 
having been joined by the fugitives from Pandassan and Tam pas- 
suk, fad gone with their families and across the country 
to the large piratical settlement of the Lanuns at Tunku on the 
eastern coast of Borneo, Thus the Illanuns after having been for 
s0 many years settled on this coast, which they had rendered a 
terror to the honest trader, and exercising a most pernicious 
influence on the inhabitants, repressing all tendency to a settled 
industry and imbuing them with their own lawless and piratical 
disposition, were finally driven off, it is to be hoped for ever. 
| ‘ Dutch Government found necessary to issue an we in 
March of this year, requiring all prahus belonging to Linga 
which wished to fish hetchiang on the coasts of J a and Sumatra, 
to provde themselves with passes from the Resident of Rhio. 
All prahus found unprovided with these passes, or with 
contradictory of the description of the prahus using them, were to 
be detained, and the local authorities were authorised on any emer- 
gency to employ fishing prabus and to man and arm them, if the 
gun ts were not sufficient to suppress robbery and piracy. In 
this year the Rajah of Potta (on the coast o rit es ! 
Senty oe the Sultan of Bima, seized the cargo of a vessel wracked 
on that coast and reduced the crew to slavery. The schooner 
Lancier was immediately despatched to Bima to make representa- 
tions to the Sultan. This prince was found well inclined: he 
acknowledged that the conduct of the Rajah of Potta was culpa- 
ble and undertook to punish him. In the month of May he sent 
an expedition of 1,000 men against the Rajah, who was deprived 
of his dignities by order of the Sultan.” The Lancier saved 
three tradin vessels which had been attacked b pirates, and 
the sointininatien, Captain Bruining, stirred up the Sultan of Sum- 
bawa to a great zeal far the repression of piracy. Owing to 
the activity of this officer the Salayer islands, a favorite rendewouz 
of the Lanuns, were effectually cleared of them, and the inhabit- 
ants who had formed intimate relations with the pirates were led 
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Baweans, or following its old name Lubek, forming a portion of 
the Residency of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen Dutch (forty-eight 
English) miles to the north of Ujong Pangka, on 5° 90° South 
latitude and 112° 38’ W. longitude (Greenwich) and contains 
about 3.6 square (Dutch) geographical miles or 44 English miles. 

The whole island is surrounded by a great number of reefs and 
rocks, many of the latter being under water, which renders the 
cla ia south and east in particular, very difficult, and even 

angerous for vessels whose draught exceeds nine feet. Notwith- 
standing this, many places of anchorage are found in the bays 
and creeks round the island, but these are only adapted for prahus 
and small vessels. The principal are the roads of Sangkapura, 
Tellok Jati, and Promihan. From this it arises that ships of a 
considerable size must anchor in the open sea. | 

The country in general is very mountainous, and it is only near 
the sca that some plains are found, on the largest of which, about 
3} miles in circumference, the principal a Sangkapura is 
situated, 

The highest mountains which present themselves on the island 
are the Gunong Tingi and Gunong Rajah, the height of which 
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differs little from each other and may amount to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sen. . 

On the 16th of November, 1843, I ascended the former, accom- 
panied by the Regent, Mr Bredow and some native chiefs. This 
small excusion was commenced at 6 o'clock in the morning and at 
4 past 10 we reached the summit, which is no more than 27 feet in 
circumference, and still covered with dense wood, There we have 
a most impressive panorama over the whole island. The thermo- 
meter (Fah.) shewed at midday 75°; the air is fine, but at the 
came time humid. Respecting this excursion I will only further 
remark, that at a short aa from the ae o ree, 
the 1s Vet dangerous, se We are Obed IM part to draw 
acatves up by rattan ropes. The path is not more than 3 feet 
broad, and we look down into frighful ravines on both sides. We 
were the first Europeans and natives who had ascended to the 
summit. 

The ground of Bawean, which bears all the marks of volcanic 
origin, 1s fertile, being adapted not only for the cultivation of rice, 
but also for that of cotton, indigo, and tobacco, which last was 
tried by the late Assistant Resident Dunki with the highest 
success. In my opinion there is no doubt that this cultivation 
could be introduced with little difficulty if we went to work with 
economy and prudence. 

At different places, and particularly in the vicinity of the dessa 
Pakalongan, on digging to the depth of 1 or 14 feet, round stones 
are found which grow in size, are red in colour, and have much 
resemblance to the bullets in a grape shot. When broken they 
sparkle somewhat which leads to the conjecture that their ingredients 
consist of brown ironstone. | 

The ground also furnishes coal, what is found in the vicinity 
of the dessa Kalompé, and if search were made for it, it 
would possibly be found in other parts. In the year 1532 
specimens of this coal were sent to the government arsenal at 
Sourabaya, but they were rejected by the direction. It is very 
true that they lie on the surface of the ground, and that they lose 
much of their value by the force of the sun; but who can venture 
to assert that at a certain depth they may not be of a food quality 
and very fit for use, in which case they would prove of great value 
to government. | 

In the vicinity of the same dessa the naturalist Diard, at the 
lime of his visit to this place in the year 1840, found a kind of 
white sand eminently adapted for covering smelting furnaces. 
Several cargocs of it have already been exported for the arsenal at 
Sourabaya, as well as by private individuals, and it has been proved 
by trial that it is of superior quality to the sand brought from 
Europe for the same purpose. 

Although warm springs are found, they appear to contain only a 
little sulphur, but to have a large measure of alum. They are 
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dispersed over the whole island, being found as well in the vicinity 
of the dessa Kepoog on the east coast and around the dessa 
Gellam in the west, ag in the vicinity of the capital. The buttest 
has a temperature of 125° Fuhr. springs, of which the 
water hag much resemblance to Seltzer water, are generally very 
efficacious in cutaneous diseases, and they are therefore used with 
good effect by the inhabitants when such disorders occur. 

There is little dense jungle. The champloong alone not only 
attains a thickness unknown in Java, but is also finer, and when 
made into furniture, scarcely distinguishable from the Agyn 
amballo. In the country around the deasa Gellam, the hayw puti 
iree occurs in great abundance; but owing to the inhabitants of 
Bawean not knowing how to extract the well known oil the 
leaves and fruit only are used as medicine. Although in former 
years thick jati wood was found it has now entirely asenpeared 
the whole iafand having become divested of it from the inhabitants 
having cut it down for the building of prabus and houses; so that 
it has now to be imported from Java. The hayu sona, which was 
found in great abundance, has met witha similar fate. The brush- 
wood with which all the mountains are covered is only fit for 
fire-wood. Some shrubs are also found which do not occur in 
Java; amongst others the Aayu anyang, the fruit of which sells 
in Java at 30 florins per picul, and a number of wild flowers which 
have a very beautiful appearance. The so called ivy in particular 
varies very much in its kinds, 

We miss many of the fruits which are cultivated on Java. 
There are only found different kinds of mango, pizang, the 
blimbing, the pomplemos, and some durian teees. A fruit known 
under the name of bua kayu pait, which so fur as [ know dors 
not exist in Java, is here found in abundance, particularly in the 
country around Sungie Trus. The tree reaches a leight of 30 
fect, and presents a beautiful appearance when it is covered with 
fruit. The fruit is in bunches of a deep red colour, is milky, 
of an agreeable favour, and hassome resemblance tothe sawo fruit. 

The all essential cocoanut tree does not exist in sufficient quanti- 
ty to furnish the oil required for consumption, for which reason 

iia article is imported from Java and Madura, although in small 
quantities, because the inhabitants for the most pert use cachang, 
or for want of it, jarak oil. A second canse of the paucity of the 
cocoanut oil consists in the legions of moukeys which destroy the 
greater part of the young fruit. : 

The pinang tree is extensively cultivated, abppaitys le the 
country surrounding the deseas Sukela, Dissallam and Kalompé, 
so that there is a large export of it, amounting annually to abont 
3,000,000. The aren (gomuti) tree is in great abundance; and 
besides furnishing the inhabitants with the refreshing sap of 
which they are very fond, gives 40 to 50 piculs of aren sugar for 
exportation. We also meet in tolerable abundance the proper 
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Amboyna sago tree of which the sago is excellent, and of which 
the natives make use after the planting of the pat, The 

precios quantity is found in the country around the dessa Tellook- 
jalem. 

In the rice cultivation there is wed 457 jonks* of sawa land, 
and 64 oa for gage fields, the produce of which amounts yearly 
to 695 | 2 sme ie oa from os i finde wants of the 
numerous population, and to koyans have im consequence 
to be annually imported from Java and other islands. 

The possession and the division of the sawn fields is in general 
very irregular and arbitrary. The relations of the Pangeran 
are the essors of the greater portion of them, so that some 
dessas are totally destitute of rice fields and the poorer men are 
without the means of subsistence. It is further to be remarked 
that the owners of sawas, (from whom the native functionaries are 
for the most part chosen,) when they enter into the government 
service make over their sawas to their children or nearest relatives, 
in order that may resume them when they are dismissed or 
pensioned. The fields descend from father to son, so that the 
common men or inhabitants of the dessa, in which these fields are 
situated, can never become possessora of them. It is therefore 
most care "3 as a public — _ hia the re ise the 
common people, that a new regulation should be passed, dividing 
the ground under the jurisdiction of each dessa amongst its 
inhabitants. | | 

From the horses and cattle being left entirely to themselves, and 
running wild in the woods and vallies, it is n ch lone oe 
the plant remains on the ground to enclose the rice fields, so that 
oe pantie road running Tiscaes the fields is everywhere closed 
with gates. 

It would be very easy in many places to take a second crop 
yearly, but the Bavean is not to be brought out of his ancient 
custom, his prejudice, and above all his unparallelled laziness, to 
do so, 80 that after the paddy harvest the sawas are made over to 
any one for the cultivation of vegetables, amongst which are the 
katella, bintool, haladie, and a very little jagong, including the 
so called Hs lainey which only requires to be two months in 
the field before it is i Hees which yields a small grain and 
at the highest reaches a length of 4 or 5inches. Here however 
it is to be a remarked that the so readily granted use of the fields 
arises altogether from interest, since the fields which have been 
made into vegetable gardens need little or no labour to prepare 
them in the months of December and January for the new crop, 
the cultivation of which is set about with the greatest indifference 
and carelessness. The most part of the sawas is used for bibit+ 
which in consequence frequently dies out and obliges them to 

* A Javanese measure. 
¢ The young rice plants in the nursery. 
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plant over again. The Bawean cannot be made to understand 
the advantage of acting differently; for old usage is so rooted 
in him that neither soft nor hard means can alter it. 

There is much reason to surmise that the greater part of the 
domestic quadrupeds found here have been imported from Java 
orelsewhere. The horses are very numerous, amounting to about 
1,600. The horse is distinguished by his unusual smallness, but 
he is well made, active and strong, and is better able to withstand 
the fatigues of the mountainous ground than the Javanese 
or any other horse. Four were sent a3 a curiosity to Holland 
ty his late Excellency the Governor-General P. Merkus. 

he mare in beauty and size far surpasses the Javanese, go that 
considering that the locality is so well adapted for it, a government 
stud might be established without any expence but the purchase 
and maintenance of the horses. | 

The cattle are spread in numbers, amounting to nearly 
4,200 head. The cow as well as the karbo or buffalo are similar 
to those of Java. The last is the only animal that is used in the 
cultivation of the ground. When this operation is over it is let 
loose in order that it may range the wilds for about nine months. 
They make little or no use of the cow, the flesh of the bull alone 
Being Stat The owners are obliged often for days together to 
search for the cattle in the mountains, where they are caught with 
difficulty, because being like the buffaloes and horses in a state of 
liberty they become half wild. Their flesh cannot be compared to 
that of the cattle of Madura and Sumanap. The sheep aod grate 
which are found in a very small number have not degenerated and 
look well and profitable, Hogs are not met with in the tame state 
at all but are found wild in abundance, although not as in Java. 
They are also smaller and more faded in colour, and have a much 
sharper head, but are forward and fearless. Isaw a boar, hit in the 
ham by an unskilful hunter, keep at bay six dogs, and after 
mutting two of them hors de combat, would have continued the 
battle much longer if the loss of blood had not given the victory 
to his enemies. Their flesh is not well flavoured. Deer are 
plentiful. They abound in the mountains and vallies, but are much 
smaller than those on Java, their ordinary height being two feet 6 
inches and three feet. They have a much larger and more hair 
tail which they carry curled up. Their horns are bent inwards. It 
is much more difficult to hunt them than in Java, because they 
seldom leave the forests unless driven out by dogs. The natives 
frequently use nets made for the purpose which however often fail 
to secure them, because by their strength and apes they escape 

rough the nets or leap over them. Their flesh is excellent, 
ny after the rutting time and the change of their horns. 
Kidangs and kanchils are not met with. 'The squirrel, so abundant 
and noxious in Java, is a stranger here. On the other hand there 
wre numerous and yery large monkeys. There is perhaps no 
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island in the Archipelago so abundantly furnished with these 
troublesome and even hurtful animals. They are not malicious 
but beyond measure forward, so that they frequently oblige those 
who live in isolated placea to remove their dwellings. To rove 
this by one example I need only mention what follows. In the 
vear 1844, in the month of July, when making my ordinary round, 
T had one day just dismounted from horseback to follow a couple 
of decr which had shewn themselves on the road, when I observed 
a family of apes who had taken possession of a solitary Javanese 
dwelling, shaded by fruit treea and bambus, the inhabitants of 
which, with the exception of an old woman, were absent. The 
apes had entirely glutted it, although the oll woman was beating 
round with a bambu, and four children who were playing in the 
vicinity kept up a clamour. They were just aly to seize a 
copper pot full of rice when two well directed shots put a stop to 
this scene. Of the spoil taken by them very little was recovered. 
The old woman died shortly afterwards from the fright. The 
tengalong or so called civit cat is extremely large, lives in a very 
colitary manner, and is in much request on Java for his excellent 
pela The bimak is also found here, but in small number. 
The porcupine is also found, and is somewhat larger than on Java. 
Besides the water snakes, of which different varieties are found, 
there exist also the «lar wellang, the tilar sama, the ilar luwook, 
the tilar Mren, and the tilar pendjallin. The first named is 
alone dangerous from his poisonous bite. It is principally when 
young that his Soneg: ts so noxious. Instances hive occurred of 
men who have been bitten dying in a few seconds. Jeeches are 
totally at J Scorpions and caterpillars are abondant. The 
alligator is sel om - atid ene but on the other hand there are 
many guanos which inhabit all parts of the island. Lizards are 
found r different kinds. 

Of the poultry and birds which are found in Java in a wild as 
well as @ tame state, many do not exist here. Ame others we 
do not find the elegant peacock and the beautiful woodcock. 
Besides the byo, the large white and blue wood pigeon is met 
here, the first known in Java under the name of hadanchar, and 
on Banda under that of the nutcracker, the last, of the same genus, 
is somewhat smaller; they are here called, the first burong 
berrom, the second Awdawa. The lovely green pigeon also 
ax prane the vallies, but in small numbers; the terkuku, perkutut, 
and the rice bird were imported here by Mr Frederiksz in 1802 ; 
the first has multiplied itself largely, but the two last not so much. 
The white heron was brought here in 1824 from Java by the late 
head of the Chinese, and since that time has increased ; the black 
heron ia also found, which, so far as I know, is not to found in 
Java; the quail or burony puyo are here in tolerable number. 
During the rainy season there are seen the teal (maliciores,) plover, 
spoonbill, water hen, and snipe; these last visit the island in small 
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numbers only, in January and February, after which they depart, 
not as in Java, where they arrive in the month of November 
and do not disappear before A ril. ‘There are few geese ond 
ducks, ro turkeys, but on the other hand much poultry, 

The butterflies found here, like those on Java, are of a beautiful 
variety of colours, and agree in nearly every respect with those I 
have met in the Residency of Krawang. 

Although the fishing is carried on by about 800 small fishing 

abus (called juhung manching ), having @ length of 8 feet and a 
breadth of # feet, and fit only to hold one person, the fish which 
are brought to the market, and which consist principally in tengiri, 
tongkol, bambangan and layer, are not only scarce but it very often 
happens that during the strongest part of the West or East 
monsoon, the market is totally deprived of them. It ts difficult 
to describe whata yee and at ihe same time strange spectacle 
the nightly fishing furnishes at low water, prosecuted during the 
months of Juve, Tals and August with hundreds of flambeaux 
along the sta beach consisting of cand and clifiz. The lobster 
which is found here is very large, and quite equal to the European; 
but it isa pity that it isso seldom caught. The celebrated and 
palatable fish called bandeng, which has the most resemblance to 
our calmon, does not breed here as in Grissee, because there are 
no fish ponds. It is never caught in the sea, notwithstanding at 
the change of the East and West monsoon, the coast is yearly 
visited by Madurese fishers who come to catch the young ban- 
deng for the fish ponds, and who sell them at Grissee the redan 
of 5,500 small fish for 18 rupees and more. There are scarcely any 
oysters, and those which are taken are extremely emall and insigni- 
ficant, although fine in taste, The rivers do not produce any fish. 

The island is divided in three districts, viz: Sankapura, Kulon 
negerie and Wetian negerie. Sankapura consists of a union of 17 
campongs, which constitute the head station, and contains a circum- 
ference of 34 miles. Sangkapura hasa population of 6,770 souls. 
Formerly it was a vane dal place, but now it has an agreeable 
appearance, as well from the formation of a large plain before the 
fort, as by the building of a new office, treasury, salt godown, 
weighing shade, &c., all with white plaster. It is still further 
embellished by the considerable improvements made by individuals 
to their houses. | 

The fort Frederikizstad with 4 bastions and 24 embrasnres, 
furnished with 12 iron cannon, is very decayed ; it is surrounded 
fs small ditch filled with water. The residence of the assistant 
Resident, the barracks for the Prajurits (24 men under a Euro- 
pean Sergeant) and the Powder Magazine, situated in this fort, are 
all new, and although badly built, in good order. The house of the 
Regent, newly erected in 1833, requires to be partly rebuilt in 
consequence of the sinking which has taken place. The situation 
is badly chosen, and the building itself has a mean appearance, 
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the passeban or aloon-aloon standing before it is small and has 
not much to shew. The chief Mahomedan temple is also situated 
near it, in a very decayed state, and although there are funds at 
disposal for the erection of a new one, it appears that the people 
cannot resolye on pulling down the present one, Finally, there 
is the bazaar, of small dimensions, containing four bambu sheds, 
which isthe only one to be found on the island. The prison is 
constructed of bambus and covered with attaps, and hence it is 
not very suitable for its purpose, and is badly placed, as it is nearl 
Z of a mile distant from the fort. The salt godown is wholly built 
of stone, and can hold about LOO koyans. _ | 

The residences of the Europeans and their descendants, are in 
the neighbourhood of the fort and are constructed of wood and 
bambu and in general very clean and neatly kept. The nay ae 
cemetry on the east side of the fort, is enclosed by a ence 
omamented with the inscription :— 

Onivang wei moat 
aires beneficent mother 

At the back of the residence of the Regent is a small mountain 
called Gunong Molokko, which is consecrated solely to the burial 
place of the descendants of Pangeran Maulana Umar Masaid, ond 
where also Tommegoong Purbo Negoro, the father of the present 
Si i lies buried. The tombs are always kept in the beat order, 
and at the end of the fast are visited in great state by the Regent 
and his family with a numerous following of Radens and Sentonos, 
on which occasions the ordinary ceremonies take place. 

The roads through the principal district are fcbad » very well 
kept, and shaded f Bisse fruit and other trees which is exceed- 
ingly gages to the pedestrian. Sangkapura however has the 
drawback of passessing no good water for ae f which obliges 
the Europeans to bring it from a well at half a mile’s distance. 

On the 2nd of July, 1841, the inhabitants of this place enjoyed 
the pleasure, hitherto unknown, of seeing in the midst of them the 
universally beloved governor, the late Mr P. Merkus, being 
the first Governor-General of Netherlands India who had visited 
this island. On the morning of that day, about 9 o'clock, the flag 
stuff placed on Tanjong Alang-alang gave notice by the hoisting of 
its flag of the ap site ch of the steam ship Bromo, which in half an 
hour became visible to the eye and at half past ten anchored in the 
open sea before the fort. is excellency disembarked under a 
salute at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and visited the chief town and 
also a hot spring. About 4 past 10 o'clock his excellency left 
the island and proceeded to Sourabaya. Little did we think that 
this never to be forgotten visit would so soon be followed by the 
most afflicting tidings of the death of him whose agreeable 
demeanour had made so deep an impression on each of us, while 
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this excellent man, short as his stay was, bad found sufficient time 
to leave marks of his beneficence and humanity. , 

Kulon negerie has 26 dessas, with a population of 11,826 souls 
and 2,891 houses. Under its jurisdiction is found the Birdsnest 
rock Nusa, four miles at sea. This rock is of little importance from 
the nests found in it, which are rented by government, but the 
traveller will not repent visiting it. The circumference is 80 feet, 
height 50, and the beautiful eave which has been formed in it by 
nature has a circumference of 55 feet and is about 18 feet ae 
Notwithstanding the raging surf which breaks against the cliff, t 
water within, which has a depth of 14 fathoms, is in a dead calm; 
anil superb is the sight from within this cave as we see the foaming 
waves breaking themselves against the steep rocks and flowing 
calmly in. The summit of this rock is covered with sea 
and numerous sea mews have chosen this place to lay their eggs. 

In the neighbourhood of the dessa Patter we find a subterran- 
nean gullery (called Gowa) the depth of which is not known by 
the natives, probably on account of their belief that it is filled wi 
serpents which appeared in human form, and in consequence 
being considered as holy, receive many pilgrimages. This popu- 
lar legend and superstition however was destroyed, to the vex- 
ation of many hajis, in the month of July, 1844, when I visited the 
eave in company with MrJ. A. Jacobs and some chiefs, and 
measured it exectly. The depth was found to be about 200 
futhom:. We had it is true much opposition from bats, and were 
several times left in utter darkness by our torches being extin- 
guished, but our trouble was recompensed, for I doubt whether 
there is a more beautiful subterranean cave to be found in the 
whole Archipelago. 

About 3 miles to the north of this cave there is a very roman- 
tic waterfall about 70 feet high, the water of which forms the 
river of Sungi-toppo, which waters many paddy fields. It is 
remarkable that the bay of Promahan situated in this part, is the 
richest in fish of the whole island, and above all abounds 
in the so much prized Seeieny, ane’ and than khembong which 
are scarcely found in the other bays. Once or twice in the month, 
according as the water and wind serves, this fine bay is fished, 
which is done with the krakat, a kind of dragnet about a hun- 
dred fathoms long, and it not unfrequently happens that the haul 
yields 1,000 and more fishes, amongst which bandengs are chiefly 
found, 2) feet long and 8 inches broad, and a great number of 
kembongs. The inhabitants never knew that this bay was so 
rich in fish, till it was discovered by me, an event which 
may be considered a great gain for the head pluce, which as 
I have already mentioned, is unprovided with fish fora large part 
of the year. When the bay is fished old and young run to the 
shore, and the air resounds with cries of pleasure when o profita- 
ble haul is made 
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The const near the dessa Gellam furnishes spunge, which, 
alihough of an inferior quality, is very good for use. I sent some 
specimens of the best to Holland where it was approved of. Here 
i mussels are found which are much smaller than those of Hol- 
land, but of a very agreeable and fine taste. | . 

Wettan negerie, with 2,08 houses and 10,525 inhabitonts, ts 
divided into 21 dessas, Under its jurisdiction lies the Campong 
Kepoh in a very agreeable situation, containing 300 houses with a 
very roomy and airy Passangrahan which was rebuilt in the 
end of 1843. 

Opposite the dessa of Batusendie, at a distance of 14 mile from 
the shore, livs the islet of Gielie. It may contain a circumference 
of 2 miles, forming a single hill about 600 feet high. Formerly 
it was inhabited by about 100 respectable familics, for the most 
fishers, but it is now deserted, owing to its having been ravaged 
on the 19th October, 1844, by a considerable number of pirates, 
who anchored in 5 great and 6 small pralius before the island and 
carried every thing away. The population however saved them- 
selves in time, two persons only having lost their lives and three 
having fallen into the hands of the pirates, The pirates only kept 
possession of the island for eighteen hours, notwithstanding which 
they fortified themselves, and hoisted on different paris of the 
island red flags, and white ones with a red cross. Probably being 
informed by their spies that nine prahus, furnished with 12 lilas 
and well armed men, were fitted out to attack them early on the 
morning of the 19th, they left the same night. Two of them were 
engaged some days afterwards with a prahu from Bima which 
suffered much from the fire of the pirates and lost two of the crew, 
but which succeeded in saluting both of the assailants with its 
three pounders so warmly that they dropped their fire immediately 
and one of them sank. The remaining nine prahos could not 
from their distance take part in the fight so that the trader had 
time to make his escape. 

The islet Gielie yields many earth fruits and vegetables, also 
some fruits, principally pineapples and small limes, of which a 

t part was brought to market at the capital ,as also dry fish. 
Round the island to the distance of some miles in the sea, and 
rincipally in the vicinity of the very dangerous rocks called 
Kerang tembaga, where many vessels have been lost, gigantic 
shells and different kinds of coral are found. On the sand bank 
surrounding it pretty shells are procured, which although not com- 
parable to those of Amboyna ure well fitted to form a smull 
collection. Many tortoise eggs are also obtained there. 

It is very remarkable that many lories are found on the 
island, which are not met with on the whole of Bawean, 
Although only distant 1} miles from that island this beautiful bird 
will not quit Gielie. In order to verify this I caused six to be 
caught and set them at liberty on the north side of the island, but 
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they immediately joined together, and took their flight back to 
their birth place like a flock of pigeona. Towards night fall this is 
also the gathering place of the white wood pigeon (kudawa) which 
collect in hundreds on the tops of the highest wild cotton trees, 
While some chuse to hold their night quarters on the islands Nusa 
Lembu and Nusa Kambing, about 15 miles from Bawean. As 
soon as the sun appears above the horizon they are seen departing 
again. The blue wood pigeon (berrom) remains quietly on the 
island, in which it seta very wisely, for it not unfrequently happens 
that a great pest of the flying travellers find their destruction in 
the waves of the sea and become the prey of the sharks. 

The roads round the island are now very well made, broad and 
fit to transport ordinance on an tiexpackel attack of pirates. On 
different tanjongs places are formed where people can act with 
ordinance, and likewise fortifications near the dessas situated close 
to the sea, ond at fixed distances watch-honses have been established. 
The roads in the interior are small and difficult, being merely foot- 
paths over which it is dangerons to ride in the rainy season. 

The lake called Tellogo Kasfobo, situated at an estimated 
height of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, is worth vi-iting. 
It lies in the mountains at a distance of about 8 miles from the 
capital, The circumference, surrounded by a uniform heavy mass 
of wood, may amount to 24 miles, having much resemblance to a 
erater full of water, The water, being of a transparent blue colour, 
is very good for drinking. It was sul formerly, that there was no 
bottom to be found, and that there was a whirlpool in the centre ; 
thia lastis a fiction, and as concerns the first, it was sounded in 
diff'rent places in 1844 by Mesers J. A. Jacobs and J.C. G. 
Bredow, who fonad that the depth was 30 fathoms with a muddy 
bottom. No fish except small shrimps have as vet been founil 
in it; it is much frequented by teal (Mfalewis}, which are chiedl 
to be met in the rainy season. ere ig only one outlet which 
formes the small river Promahan, 

The popular narrative of the origin of this lake runs as follows: 

Tn the time of the rule of the Pangeran Maulana Umar Masait, 
who took much delight in wandering about in the wilderness, it 
happened during one of his excursions that he was tired and laid 
himzelf down under the shade of a very large tree, kayn hastobo, 
full of white birds the name of which is not known, While he was 
sunk in reflection he heard these birds enquire of cach other “what 
island is iton whose tree we rest”—on which one of them answered 
“this island is named Babiean.” The Pangeran astonished at this 
conversation, raised himself, to view more closely hia plumed 
neihhours, and had the ill luck in doing so to cough, at which the 
birds taking fright, flew away in a body carrying the tree along 
with them. The hole which was thus made, became immediately 
filled with water, and our Maulana Umar Masait would thereby 
have been lost, if a second miracle had not taken place by a 
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pelican (trembaya) rushing to his help and seizing him hy hia 
priestly dress on the back and conveying him to a height in the 
neighbourhood. The name of Tellago obo was alterwards 
given to this lake by Maulana Umar Mazait. The inhabitants 
consider this lake as holy, so that many pilgrimages are made to it, 
mostly women and particularly those who are barren. They 
offer flowers and sweet scented oils and after having eat and 
bathed, they return home well satisfied and full of hope. They 
also ascribe to the lake the property, that if any sawas, from a 
great drought require SEES it is only needed to take a single 
stone of this lake and to place it on the sawas, after which, within 
twenty-four hours, it will certainly rain. 

Half way to it from Sangkapura ies amongst the mountains 
the solitary dessa of Sungie Trus where the coffce tree is met 
with, which ought to succeed very well from the evolness of the 
climate. The soil also is well adopted for the cultivation of 
vegetables. It is to be regretted that the inhabitants addict 
themselves so little to coffee cultivation, and that there are no 
Chinese to form vegetable gardens. In this part the most and the 
best airi leaves of the whole island are found. 

On the eastern promontory, called Tanjong Layar which forme 
the bay of San Eapars, there is found the tomb of a person who 
is considered holy by the Baweans. Popular tradition says that 
the corps after devine been carried several times far to sea was 
always washed back by the waves to this place, till ot last it was 
determined to bury it there, and that blue lights were observed at 
midnight for years long on this place and especially on the tomb, 
This burial place is one of the most frequented, the people resort- 
ing there as a preservative against all kinds of misfortunes. 

tight rivers (and of which that of the dessa Tambak, 
over which a bridge of 72 feet in length was builtin 184, ts 
the largest) interscet the island. In the dry secson they are 
of little consequence, but after continued rain they frequently 
occasion heavy inundations. By one of these a large portion of 
Sangkapura, which lies tolerably high, was placed under water 
in the month of January 1845. They are quite useless for 
navigation. Some however can be used at their mouths by prahus 
of 1 to 2 coyans burden. — : 7 

The atmosphere is healthful for the Bangg part of the year; 
only in the months from June to September, when the south east 
wind blows with force, fever reigns very strong, to which in the 
year 1834 was added the natural small pox, which, because the 
people had not altogether reconciled themselves to vaccinalion, 
committed great devastation, and occasioned the death of fully 
800 victims. ‘This popular calamity has had the fortunate con- 
sequence of causing the people to have more confidence in thi 
salutary operation. 

The thermometer commonly stands at from 85° to 88° Fahr. the 
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heat being mitigated by the fresh winds. To this may be further 
added that the rise and fall of the sea is vey recular, so thet the 
difference in level between the highest and lowest tides seldom or 
ever exceeds 6 feet, 

_ According to the census of 1 the population consists of 38 
re anil their descendants, #0 Chinese, 27,224 Baweana, 
425 Malays, and 1,303 Madurese and Bugis who nearly. all 
live on the sea coast. 

The Europeans, who amount to 4, the rest being descendants, 
may well consider this island as a fashionable place of banishment ; 
to which may be added that they are deprived of all medical aid, 
which at the stoppmy of the communication of this island with 
Java during the west monsoon, causes not a little anxiety in the 
event of sickness. Besides this, the manner of living ia not only 
very monotonous but very expensive, because all the necessurivs, 
even to pots and pans, have to be brought from Java. The 
Chineze are farmers or traders. R 

The first governing prince of Bawean was named Pangeran 
Ratu Babie, born at Pachiran under Sidayu, after him came Pan- 
gerun Maulana Umar Masoit already mentioned in the description 
of the lake Tellogo Kastobo; he intending to go from Pulem! OF 
to Java, overtaken by a terrible huriicane, wos shipwrecker 
in the latitude of this island, and according to the tradition, in this 
peril, he was brought on shore near the dessa Kumolassa by 
a great sea pike which took him onitsback. The population 
considered him, on account of the miragle, as a person sent by one 
of their Gods; of which this wily Pangeran made use, and very 
coon acquired a strong party on the spot and introduced Islamism, 
He then tried by presents and other means to bring over the 
Pangeran Ratu Bubie who was residing in the dessa Tumbak 
but not sueceeding in it, he formed a wer considerable force, anc 
made waron the Pangeran Ratu Babie, who after having defended 
himself valiantly was sluin. This Maulana Umar Masoit is con- 
sidered as the progenitor of the now reigning regent Radin 
Tumongong Chokro Kesumo. 

The , ibaa probably descendants of the Madurese, whose 
langu with a few modifications prevails, differ from them in 
dress; but in this respect agree closely with the Bugis, The 
inhabitants of the dessa Dipanga employ the Javanese language, 
This dessa, with the adjoining dessa Tambak, contains the wealthiest 
inhabitants of the island, as we not unfrequently meet with men who 
are possessed of 50,000 and even 80,000 pieces of money®* besides 
their sawas and vessels, many - hice can een fully a aoe 
koyans. They are of a very sluggis d temper; but ] 
have been told that this senival Takeo is cha gad ta great 
activity when they leave their country, which appears probable 


® The current coin is the Java rupee or gullder. 
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from the fact that after having remained absent for some years 
they return with a handsome sum. Murder, larceny or assault 
on the public road is seldom heard of. They possess a kind of 
pride which is insupportable, and they are also highly bigoted. 
It ig worth while on a Friday morning to visit the Missigit. One 
is astonished to see the number of women who are collected there ; 
sometimes it is so crowded that there is not sufficient space to 
perform the genuflexions which are customary at the end of each 
yer. This often gives rise to quarrels amongst the ladies, so 
that the harmony is disturbed and the interference of the Pan rindi 
becomes necessary, producing not a little laughter and confusion 
The Missi,i¢ in the dessa Dipanga is the oldest in the whole 
island. This building, although decayed, is held in great consi- 
deration by the Baweans, not for its age a'one, but in a great 
measure for the strane history of its formation. In it there are 
kept us relics two very large dishes of a kind of earthenware, 
known under the name of Bella Serthu, each of which cun hold 
more than half'a picul of boiled rice,—one having » diameter of 20 
inches and a depth of 8 inches, while the other bas a diameter of 18 
inches and a depth of 5 inches (Rhineland measure.) These 
antiquities, according to the tradition, belonged to a certain 
priestess who brought them from Giri, division Grissee, together 
with an axe, a copper cup and a cocounnt shell, while she was 
followed hy her son a youth of 18 years and by six other young 
priests. The name of this women and her followers are as little 
apa as the exact time of ther arrival ; but the le entertain 
the belief that this female servant of the prophet, by her pure life 
and Ereproseye conduct gaincd many followers, who for her 
sake embraced Islamism. The consequence was that she by her 
own means and with the assistance of her followers, built the 
temple. According to the popular story all the persons who took 
a part in the work, comprehending the greater portion of the 
population of the district, were supplied with food from the two 
dishes at the opening of the temple. Pilgrimages are made to it 
to the present day, the principal object being to visit the tomb of 
the priestess or saint, and to eat food from these dishes, for which 
last purpose the rice must be brought by the pilgrims themecl ves. 
In consequence of this dinner they will become rich without fail. 
For the most petty cultivation the Baweans have not the smallest 
inclination, so that, ifin the year 18:36 the late Assistant Resident 
had not taken the necessary measures, the seree lenf, so neccssar 
for the native, would not now liave existed in the island, 
because these leaves even in 1835 were brought from Sidayu, 
and sold here for the high price of 1 cent each. It was the 
eame with the chabe or Spanish pepper, which at the time I 
entered on the duties of government, was scarcely to be found 
anywhere in the dessas. Nothing is so agreeable to them asa 
sea life, so that if the local authorities did not take the ne- 
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cessary siringent and suitahle precautions, the whole of the male 
population would for a great part of the year be on the sea, andl the 
Defence of the islan! would be intrusted to the women remaming 
at home. Many of them go in their 14th year to Samaran,, Sin- 
rapore and other places to search for work and then return after 
a period of two or three years with their savings, to enjoy a totally 
idle and lazy life. To their great desire for trade et a seafaring 
life, the Inrge number of pruhns belonging to the i-lani ts to be 
ascribed, amounting to fully 300, which number is daily increased 
by those newly built. I cannot allow to be passed without 
remark asa peculianty, the conducting by friends and relations of 
him who goes to sea. At low water the shores are covered by 
thousands, often coming from a distance, to take their last leave of 
relations, and they do not depart homeward until the vessel ia a 
considerable distance ont at sea. 

The manufactures of the country are not many. Gold and silver- 
siniths ae met with who understand their trade tolerably well; 
but the number of blacksmiths being inenfficient to provide for 
the wants of the inhabitants, they confine themselves to the 
making of parangs, pachols &e. Copper and tinsmiths are entirely 
wanting so that their fabrications are imported from Guissee and 
Samarang. In the dessa Disallam a small portion of the inha- 
bitants employ themselves in making pots, which however are so 
budly made that even the poorest people often refuse to use 
them, In different dessas lime is burned, and it is tolerably good; 
but the bricks which they make on such occasions are very bad. 
Many Baweans excel in the curving of wool and ivory. ed 

The principal articl-s of export arc, first, mat-work, consisting 
of sleeping, conch and chair mats, rice baskets amd sir boxes. 
The plant called pandang, which is divided into three classes, and 
which has much resemblance to the aloc, furnishes the principal 
material of this branch of industry. It is everywhere found in 
creat abundance. The firet kind, which gives the largest leaves, 
is useil in the preparation of couch ond sleeping mats, the second, 
having a leaf of medium length, for a smaller kinil bh ace om and 
chair mats, the third is only uscd in the peace of siri ani tobacco 
boxes. Alter being cut the prickly border of the leaf is removed 
ly means of a horse hair, after which it is divided in proportion to 
the coarseness or fineness of the matting, next made smooth by 
means of a round piece of wood which runs between the fingers, 
and lust being boiled and placed in running water in order to stretch 
it, After having been dried in the wind and acquired a glistening 
white colour it is fitfor nee. The manipulation with the plaiting 
which follows is entirely done by women, who employ themselves 
with it in duroongs befure their houses. The orbs ae ahout 
which the respectable Buweans make more work than about their 
houses, are not infrequently 20 fret long and 10 feet broad, and 
have a value of 80 or ) Sp. dollars. They ore the same as w lint 
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the Javanese call Limboong, but with this difference, that in the 
duroong the paddy is stored above, while the lower part ia used 
for the weaving of cloth and the plaiting of mats. In feasts also 
the food is eaten there. Of the kind of mats that have been 
mentioned about 180,000 to 200,000 sre annually exported to 
Java and other places, having a value of about 60,000 guilders. 
There is also a considerable trade in mill stones, stone moriars and 
clothes. The first two articles are chiefly prepared in the dessa 
Tellok dalem, and the last are woven by the women in the absence 
of the men—the requisite thread being imported from Joana—and 
are mostly destined for the retail trade, principally in the Lampongs. 

During the good season Paduwangs to the number of G0 to 70, 

arrive in succession from Mailura, laden with rice and kachang 
oil, also with dried fir-h or trassie (blachang) which they burter 
for betelnuts of which the exports, as has ulready been meutioned, 
amount to 3,000,000. 
In the latter part of the month of September and till the 
beginning of December, the island is visited by different prahus 
from Macassar and Bugis fur the purpose not merely of selling 
their wares, consisting mostly of paddy, but of loading a cargo of 
tripang to carry back with them. The tripang they catch 
themselves in the ieee of the island Gielie in considerable 
quantity although not of the first quality. 

About the gaine time, there conie some tripang and tortoiseshell 
fishers from the island Kengzean undcr Sumatap, who if they are 
successful in the latter make good profits. Although many 
tortoises are found in the vicinity of this islaud, und particularly 
on the south banks, they are not the kind which furnishes the 
proper shell. Hence the fishing is very uncertain, and yields 
scarcely anything if the change of the east to the west monsoon 
be not attended by dead caluis. 

Finally, there is a trade to the opposite coast, in particular to 
Banjermassing, where they procure rattans, and to Hhio and 
Singapore where they sell the rice which they have purchased in 
Java. They then return with cash or tke a ca ro of gambicr, 
either on their own account or on freight principally for Rembang or 
Grissee. The trade with the Lampongs has also increased remark- 
ably within a few years,s0 aso deserve attention. It consists chiefly 
in copper articles which have been bought at Grissee or Samarang 
and are bartered for pepper and wax. I should not omit to notice 
that in recent years some pralus have made a good barter trade 
with the Ingono islands, here called Pulo Telanjang. This trade 
is in white corals, picecs of tin and boslem bark for which 
they receive tripang and tali rami on which they muke a large 
profit. This has cuused a considerable inerease this year in the 
number of prahus resorting to these islands, so that it is probable 
sD gradually enlorging, may become of much benefit to 

island. 
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And now in bringing to a close this review of Bawean, I indulge 
the hope that the benevolent eye of government may for once 
be directed to this truly beautiful island, and that one or other 
useful culture may be introduced, and thus not only the revenue 
of the island be increased but a wholesome influence be exerted 
upon the native chiefs who now pass their livesin indolence, 
laziness and thoughtlessness. 

J. ALTING SIBERG. 
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Sir George Leith’s administration closed with the i bau 1803, 
when he was relieved by Mr R. T. Farquhar. This change was 
consequent on the itive and repeated orders of the Home 
Authorities that a Civil Servant of their own should be placed in 
charge of Pinang. Prior to his a arch de he serms to have received 
vildresees from the Chinese, Chulinh and Malay populations, 
hut it dora not appear that the Europeans on the island joined in 
these eulogiume on lis administration. The Supreme govern- 
ment however accord high praise to him. 

Mr Foargulwr, afierwards Sir KR. T. Farquhar, Bart, and go 
vernor of the Mauritius, who assumed the Superintendency of the 
island at the commencement of 1804, was a Madras Civilian who 
had been for some time employed to the eastward, first at the 
Moluccas and latterly at the British Settlement of Balambangan 
in Borneo. In as.dition to the immediate charge of this island 
he seems to have been invested with a general controul over British 
affairs to the eastward and was designated as Governor-General’s 
Agent for eastern affuirs. Malacea which was held by us at that 
os seems to ay been under 7 peoeetere ~ from eye aree 
rently proceeded the suggestion to destroy the fortress and town o: 
Malnocs and to remove the population (such at least as might to 
willing) to Pinan. 

Mr Furguhar’s administration lasted only till October 1805, 
when he was superseded by the new arrangements made in 
England for the government of the island. A few documents 
selected here and t willserve to chiracterize his administration, 
and some of them will probably be perused with interest. 


Extract from a Letter from R. T. Farquhar Esq. 


His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis 
Wellesley, K. 5. 3 Goren mere in Council. 


Dated 6th January, 1804. 


My Lord, | : | 

I do myself the honor to inform your Excellency in 
Council that I arrived at Prince of Wales Island on the 2d instant, 
and received charge of the abn eel from Sir George Leith on 
the 5th, in conformity to the orders contained in Mr Secretary 
Lumsdain’s letter under date the 20th October 1803, 

I take the liberty to request your Excellency will accept of my 
most grateful acknowledgments for this distinguishing mark of 
the continuation of Excellency’s confidence in my public services, 
and permit me to assure your Lordship that I shall anxiously 

* Continued from p. 300. 
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study to preserve your Excellency’s good opinion and support, by 
a zealous attention to increase the advantages of the important 
island entrusted to my charge. 

It is with much satisfaction that I have the honor to inform 

r Excellency that I quitted the new settlement of Balam- 
angan on the Gth December last, in as flourishing a state as could 
be expected in so short a period of time. The garrison is perfectly 
healthy and with 3,000 bags of rice that we shall be able to spare 
from Piwang, that island will be abundantly supplied with all 
necessary articles for a twelvemonth. I thought it expedient 
reviously to quitting Balambangan, to provide forthe public 
isury sufficient specie for the payment of the roops for one year, 
as it was the only favorable eeason for obtaining a supply of cash 
from the China and Manila ships that touch at that port on their 
return voyage to India. | 

By the next opportunity, which will be in the course of ten 
days, I shall have the honor to transmit you Excellency in Council 
a circamstantial report of the productions, trade and the general 
political and commercial advantages of the British establishments 
In that quarter. This repor!, together with my accounts, will be 
transmitted under the charge of et Secrelary Mr W. Farquhar, 
whom I have detained here for a few days, as well as Lieutenant 
Gordon, to assist in winding up the concerns of my commission 
to the eastern seas, 

My despatch to your Excellency in Council under date the 20th 
Angust 1805, contained some suggestions that I presumed to sub- 
mit to the consideration of your oedcive in Council, with regard 
to the destruction of the fortifications of Malacca. Though my 
stay was limited to 4 days, I made time for the investigation into 
the posibility of effecting that most desirable measure with as little 
fohieel expence and private distress as ible, and I shall do 
myself the honor to submit to your Excellency by the next 
opportunity the result of my enquiries, which as it adinits of the 
entire evacuation of the post by the British troops will I think be 
found more satisfactory to government than the alternative I first 
proposed. 


Extract from Letter from R. T’. Farquhar Esq. to the Governor- 
General of India. 


Dated 22nd January, 1104. 

G. Having found the fortifications on this island in the most 
deplorable condition, eo bad indeed that they would not have 
annoyed one frignte, or well appointed privateer, I resolved im- 
mediately to repair the works, and to put them in the best state of 
defence that our circumscribed means on the island would admit 
of. Your Excellency will perceive by my correspondence with 
Captain Bathurst, the exact state to which the island was reduced, 
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and the entire concurrence of Captain Bathurst's sentiments with 
mine on the subject. Under these circumstances, I trust your 
Excellency will not ia te of my ordering temporary works 
to be erected, and the fort to be repaired in the most essential 
points with the least possible delay. Considerable progress has 
already been made in effecting this important object, and I shall 
by an early opportunity have the honor of submitting to your 
Wacallency,; the plans which with the advice of Capt. athe, 
the commanding officer of the troops, and Lieutenant Gordon of 
a aaa I have adopted for the better defence of Prince of 
Wales Island. I have not entered upan net extensive operations; 
the whole of the new works and repairs will not incur an expence 
of more than 7,000 Spanish dollars at furthest, but they appeared 
to me such es were best adapted to our small garrison and will 
enable us perhaps to beat off a practical force of the enemy and 
probably to obtain favorable terms from a “agi one, which 1s all 
that can be expected until our present strength shall be augmented. 

7. An essential Seg ek of my present communication 1s reapect- 
fully to draw your Excellency’s attention to the = ee con- 
tained in my letter to your Lordship under date the 20th August 
1803, relative to the destruction of M : 

* * 


24. The advantages indeed that Prince of Wales Island would 
derive from this point, as well as with respect to its trade, cultiva- 
tion and every other important object of consideration, by the 
Ppomeping of Malacea, are too obvious to require any comment 

me. 

Bileict And cated having op Coane gae my ss to fe 

ixcellency ont shpt yahe t subject, I most respectfully hope that 
they may meet with the concurrence of your Lordship fn Cnancil, 
and in the event of their being favored with your Lordship's 
approbation and order, I presume further to solicit that I may be 
honored with the execution of the service, which I shall most 
cheerfully undertake without any personal pecuniary advanta 
whatever, from the sole conviction of the great benefit that will 
result from the measure to the general interest of the country, and 
more especially to the important and promising Settlement which 
your Excellency has been pleased to commit to my charge. No 
one therefore I should hope would be more zealous in the cause 
than myself, and as I have been fortunate enough to acquire a 
familiarity with the samme ee Speen SF Malacca, and have had 
very favorable conversations with all the respectable inhabitants 
of the place on the subject, I should embark with the most flat- 
tering penpes of their cordial co-operation in any measure that 
might be found necessary for me to adopt on the part of go- 
vernment. 

26. In consequence of the frequent depredations that have 
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been committed of late on this coast, the numbers of vesscls that 
have been cut off with mapanly by piratical prows, our harbours 
having been frequently blocked up, so as to prevent any supplies 
coming to the market, and our Rchiarsnen constantly taken in 
the ey harbour's mouth and sold for slaves, I have 
been indueed at the strong recommendation of Captain Bathurst, 
commanding the Navy in these Seas, and the earnest solicitation of 
the inhabitants of the island, to purchase two small brigs for the 
purpose of putting an immediate stop to this serious evil and to 
enforce that respect and homage indispensably necessary for the 
protection of the Settlement and its trade. One of the vessels is the 
Amboyna, brig lately in His Majesty's Service, for which I paid 
3,000 dollars; the other is the fi ench privateer just captured by 
the Caroline, for which I have paid 5,500 Spanish dollars. 

27. These vessels are considered to have been purchased 
remarkably cheap, and will at any future period, should your 
Excellency disapprove of the measure, realize the amount of their 
present cost. 





The Lieutenant-Governor seems careful to avoid saying a word 
about the expence of keeping up these two “ remarkably cheap” 
vessels of his, but his successors in office report that expence to 
have been for the 18 months they were envere no less than 
§122,032-57} being close upon $7,000 a month! 


From to the same to the same—Dated 16th April, 1804. 


My Lord, 

z j My attention has been Vino directed during 
the short period of time that I have been honored with the charge 
of this island, to the repairs sarod takin nabs wee such ange 
rary works of defence as appeared indis ly necessary during 
a state of warfare. I have now the honor to inform your Excel- 
lency that the fortifications at Prince of Wales Island are in so 
respectable a condition, that when occupied by the Ordnance that 
that has been indented for on the Arsenal of Calcutta, I trust 
there will be just reason to consider the place free from the risk 
of insult or the predatory views of the enemy and liuble to be 
captured only by an armament regularly equipped for the express 


purpose. 

2. In the execution of the measures that have been adopted for 
the better protection of this Settlement I am particularly indebted 
to the able professional advice and assistance afforded me by 
Lieutenant Gordon of the Engineer corps. 

3. Ido myself the honor to transmit in No. 1 of the enclosures, 
Lieutenant Gordon’s plans of the additions that have been made 
to the Fort, and the new Outworks and Batteries that have been 
constructed, which will I hope meet with the approbation of your 
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Excellency in Council, and recommend the merits and exertions 
of Lieutenant Gordon to your Excellency’s favorable notice. 

4. Having found Lieutenant Sealy of the Artillery corps 
acting in the capacity of Engineer on my arrival, and not feeling 
myself authorised to detain Lieutenant Gordon from Calcutta 
withont the previous sanction of your Excellency, I have 
directed Lieutenant Sealy to continue in chases that department 
nntil your Excellency's pleasure shall be known. I take the 
liberty at the same time to submit to your Excellency the nececs- 
sity of an Engineer officer being appotnted to fill op the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Captain Stokoe, and further to solicit 
the favor that Lieutenant Gordon may be allowed to sneceed to 
that situation, in consideration of the trouble and personal fatigue 
he has already undergone, without any pecuniary advantages 
whatever. 

5. No. 2 of the enclosures in the diepatch is a return of the 
Militia that has been raised by me in this island, and it is with 

eat satisfaction thit [ communicate to your Excellency their 
forward state of discipline, and their zcalous, active and meritori- 
ous behaviour. Your Excellency will perceive that the strength 
of the corps amounts to 197, which addition to our present small 
garrison will no doubt in cases of emergency, prove of material 
consequence to oursecurity. Bring of o)inion that the principal 
contingency which this island ouglt to be provided against was 
the danger of predatory squadrons, similar to that under the com- 
mand of Admiral Le Nais, which lately intested Bencoolen, and 
afterwards so seriously threatened the tranquillity of this Settle- 
ment, an Island Militia appeared to me to be an object of primary 
consideration and management; I have therefore paid particul 
attention to its early formation, and I look up with confidence to 
the concurrence of your Excellency in the adoption of the measure, 
especially as the corps is formed of volunteers, and is consequently 
attended with no otherexpence to government that the pay of one 
Adjutant, and drill Serjeants and clothing for those whose means 
do not admit of their furnishing themselves from their private- 


puree, ; 

G. I have the honor to inform your Excellency that I am using 
every possible exertion to bring water to the town from the neigh- 
bouring hills, and that I have good grounds to expect that this 
essential object for the well being of Prince of Wales Island will 
be accomplished in the course of two months, The water course 
has its source four miles from the town when the ground affords 
more than sufficient elevation for conducting it with the greatest 
facility. The only ok eek niet snore: Det oe 
occasioned by very thick jungles and partial beds of rock, but 
these have bea overcome, and what remains to be completed is 
subject to no further impediments. The Convicts have been 
employed in eutting the water course and all expence to govert- 
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ment on this lewl, has consequently been obviated. Eurthen 

ipes will be used to conduct the water through the dit- 
spe streets of the town. These will occasion a vifling expence 
only, which will be repaid tenfold by the funds that this new work 
wi Unechages when finished. I also pro carying the stream 
sufficiently far into the harbour to admit of large boats filling from 
a jetty without grounding at low water. Being fully persuaded 
that not only the expence will be repaid to government, but a 
considerable revenue acerne from this most essential undertaking 
to the health of the Settlement and prosperity of the port, I fe 
confident that it will meet with the approbajion of your Excel- 
lency in Council. | | 

7. In order to the improvement of the interior of the island, 
I have commenced making large roads through it, and dividing 
it into districta, by which a facility of carriage will be obtained 
Cultivation will be consequently carried on at a much cheaper 
rate and the greatest inducement that could be devised, held out 
to the extension of our valuable plantations, for labour's wages 
and land carriage are so extravagant in consequence of the present 
want of of roads, that they entirely consume the profits of every 
species of agricultural industry. The expence of the great roads, 
will be aeheres by a general trifling ass*ssment, and the cross roads 
will be made at the cost of the respective cultivators in each dis- 
trict, being exclusively for their interest. 

8. The foregoing objects have appe to me worthy of my 
earliest attention. i vad very shortly to be able to report their 
completion to your Excellency, and indulge a hope that they may 
Le considered by your Excellency as conducive to the improve- 
ment of the Settlement and increase of it commerce. 

9. With respect to the internal economy of the government, 
I feel it my duty to submit to your Excellency's attention, the 

t and increasing difficulties that this island labors under from 
its remaining without any regular Courts of Jurisdiction. The state 
of the police is so lax and inefficient that neither persons nor pro- 
perty are secure, and crimes and misdemeanors are daily commit- 
ted with impunity from the want of adequate powers on the spot 
to punish aatairnewn according to their deserts. Asyour Excel- 
lency however is fully informed of the evil consequences resulting 
to this Settlement from the want of a code of regulations to en- 
force the observance of laws and a respect for me pee of society, 
and as several plans have already been submitted to your Excel- 
lency’s consideration, I shall not again intrude further than to 
sy auc solicit the early transmission of your Excellency's 

rder 

10 


— 





orders on this subject. 

With the view to the peace and comfort of the inhabitants 
and the good order of this island, I convoked the principal inha- 
bitants, directing them to consider and submit to me the means 
that they may deem likely to prove least burthensome to the 
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poople for defraying the expence of a regular and efficient police, 
representing to them at the same time, the impossibility of govern- 
ments being burthened with so considerable an addition to the 
actual charges of the island, as the establishment would occasion 
on the present revenues. A committee for the above purpose has 
been elected from the different classes of the inhabitants. The 
members have met once and will I hope in the course of a fort- 
night successfully complete the object of their convenement. I 
shall have the honor of addressing Excellency again on this 
subject so soon as I am furnished with the means of submitting 
it fully to your Excellency’s consideration. 

11, Having found on my arrival 27 persons who had been 
committed to jail and confined in heavy irons at different times 
during the last two years, on cer of a capital nature, I imme- 
diately directed a Court as prescribed in the 13th gto, Page of the 

egulations of the Ist August 1794, to assemble, and to sit until 
the trial of these sufferers should ba completed. Although this 
Court has not the power of carrying the sentence passed on pri- 
soners convicted into immediate execution, it has at all events one 
of the primary and most pleasing prerogatives of a competent 
tribunal, namely, that of acquitting the innocent, and on this sole 
ground it appeared to me to be my most solemn duty > Pee the 
earliest attention to the orders of government on this head. 
only remain now three causes untried and I nore to get through 
them in the course of next week, when the whole of the preceed- 
ings will be laid before your Excellency in Council. 

12. It being of the utmost importance to the members of the 
Court, that the last sentence of 15th paragraph of the in- 
structions of the lst August 1794, relative to the passing sentence 
on prisoners cenvicted of capital offences should be understood 
beyond the possibility of doubt, I request to be informed whether 
the words, “The prisoner if convicted to be kept in close confine- 
ment, and a report is to be &c. but the sentence is not to be exe- 
cuted” are intended to declare that we are to proceed to pass 
sentence ornot. The words ‘but the sentence is not to be executed” 
certainly appear to me to imply the previous question, but it is a 
point of so delicate a nature that I have preferred referring it to be 
decision of your Excellency in Council, to the acting upon my 
own judgment. 

13. I have the honor to inform your Excellency in Council 
that the Revenue Farms will be sold on the 20th and D5th instant. 
Ihave made a few trivial alterations in the terms, and entertain 
sanguine hopes that they will realise 10 or 12 thousand rupecs 
more than they did last year. As the Farms generally p uce 
more revenue during times of war than peace, and as the 1 
are able to bid high for them when they are to manage them for 
alonger period than one year, I have advertized them for sale 
under the condition of the purchasers holding for two years or 
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until tbe 1st of May 1806, which regulation will I hope meet with 
the approbation of your Excellency in Council. 

14. Before I close this despatch, I shall take the liberty of 
requesting your Excellency’s attention to one more subject, that 
is intimately connected with the properity of Prince of Wales 
Island, I allude to a marine yard, from whence ships-of-war and 
merchantmen of any size, might obtain stores and be refitted with 
despatch. A marine yard of this description together with good 
docks, capable of admitting these ships, might be constructed with 
the greatest facility on Jerajah Island, which forms part of our 
inner bay, and is only 880 toises from Prince of Wales Island. It 
will of course appear at first, an object that is likely to incur a 
very great expence, but I should not have presumed to submit it 
: your Exce is reemnrghiees pees I mot rene to believe 
that means might be devised for defraying the cost independant! 
of any disbu roenosits from the Public canary, which I shall ae 
proceed to state. | 

15. As government I should imagine will find a convenience 
in sending criminals condemned to banishment to Prince of Wales 
Island, I shall not oe the proposed works with anything on 
at tes of 500 convicts who will be required to perform the labor 
of coolies. 

16. The buildings and Docks may be completed in a period 
of three years. | 

17. The expence of a professional Superintendant and arti- 
ficera I estimate at furthest at 40,000 Sicca ru a year. 

18. The bricks may be manufactured (as at present to a 
certain extent), by the convicts who are al on the island. 

19, It only remains for me then to blish the means of 
raising the SMES repens 6. veer, ed Oe F bege  boebls 
satisfactorily, and further, to prove that that sum may not only be 
obtained during the three years that the marine yard and docks 
will be constructing, but that the building of the docks and marine 
yard will be the means of oon he permanent operation of 
that revenue, and increasing it in all probability to a very consi- 
derable amount. 

20. It is already in your cca Oe knowledge that the 
duties are levied entirely on the export of certain articles, such as 
pepper, tin, betelnut, rattans, &c. and realize about 12,000 dollara 
a year, An import duty on particular articles has been tried, as 
also a tax on the phen! Ga which the articles of exportation are 
produced, at a given rate, but the present mode has been found 
the least vexatious and is consequently continued. 

21. Now to answer the annual demand for the marine yard 
and docks, I conceive that in addition to the present duties a 
revenue excecding the amount of their estimated expence is to be 
derived by a moderate duty upon goods of whatsoever description 
landed here (whether for home consumption, or exportation to 


14 Val, § 
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China or the Malay countries) that have not paid duties in any 
other British port in India. 

22. But I am far from being satisfied in my own mind that 
such a duty could be levied without materially injuring the com- 
merce of island, wnless it be avowedly for the purpose of 
constructing docks and a marine yard. | 

23. The prospect of this grand advantage as well to tha 
trading part of the community as the government, would greatly 
epoeue the temporary pressure of the tax, and give a life 
ind consequence to the port, which it has never before experienced. 

24. The advantages that would be derived by the nation from 
having ano efficient marine yard and docks at so convenient a port 
in the bay of Bengal are so obvious, that it is useless for me to 
enlarge upon them. 

25. I do myself the honor to transmit in No. 3 of the enclo- 
sures, some extracts of Colonel Kyd’s report on Prince of Wales 
Island which have relation to this undertaking, and shall conclude 
with observing that as itis my firm opinion, that Prince of Wales 
Island can never rise to any high pitch of celebrity unless it shall 
be made a marine port where ships can be refitted, careened and 
docked, I feel all that solicitude which is compatible with my 
situation, that the plan may meet with the concurrence of your 
Excellency, and as it will occasion expenditure of the public 
money that I may be authorised to take measures for carrying it 
into execution at an early period of time. 

26. We have one professional man in the dock building line, a 
Mr Williams, who I am informed is competent to the undertaking, 
and I make no doubt as he is settled here, but he would execute 
the work for a’smaller salary that any person who might be sent 
from India for the express pw 


I have the honor to be with the greatest respect, 


My Lord, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
R. T. Fanquuar, 
al | Lieutenant-Governor. 
Prince of Wales Island, 16th April 1804. 


Thomas Brown Esgre. 
gy SENT to Government 
in the Public Department. 


Sir.—An important question respecting succession to the pr 
ey of an intestate, beving bese revived lately at Prince of 
Vales Island, the decision upon which was anxiously looked for 
by the natives of that Island, as they conceived it would establish- 
1 a 


precedent or rule during the absence of positive law to 
determine the issue of many similar casca thatare likely to oooar, I 


To 
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deemed it prudent to suspend my own judgment, and to submit 
the point to the decision of his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council. 


The case is as follows: 


A native of Salengore poe ing considerable property, died 
intestate at Prince of Wales Island, which had been his domicil 
for many years, leaving behind a widow, and several children, 
who were born at different places, where different laws and 
customs prevail; but the whole were of the Mussulman faith, 
upon which a dispute arose between the widow and the children 
respecting the distribution of the property. 
he parties entered into Arbitration Bonds but the Arbitrators 
could not agree upon the principle which was to regulate their 
roceedings. The one side wished the Quedah law to be consi- 
ered as the guide, the other the Mussulman code that has been 
selected as the law of British India, and they could not be prevail- 
ed on to select any umpire but the government. 

It was urged that the Laws of Quedah ought to obtain, because 
Prince of Wales Island had been a possession of the King of 
Quedah and no fresh laws had been proclaimed, but this doctrine 
I should imagine is only intended to hold good with respect to 
European Settlements acquired by cession or conquest, and not 
to extend to uncivilized nations. On this head it may be also 
useful to remark that when we acquired possession of Prince of 
Wales Island by gift from the King of Quedah there were onl 
four families of itinerant fishermen amounting to 23 souls, includ 
iM, Unages and children, upon the island. 

The advocates for the Mussulman law rested their argument 
principally on the circumstance of all the parties in dispute being 
of that faith, and their pretensions to thesame privileges os are 
heap tothe Mussulman Inhabitants residing in other parts of 

dia under the British government. 

It appeared to me that the personal property of the intestate 
wherever situatd, should be distributed males of the place 
which bad been his domicil previous to his death, 

But as at Prince of Wales Island there is no law nor any fixed 
custom prescribed by the Supreme government, I considered the 
lecision to become purely arbitrary. For the reason however 
already stated, a desire to avoid establishing a precedent on 0 
important a point of reference, I preferred awaiting the decision 
of His Ex cy the Most Noble the Governor-General in 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
R. T. Farquaar, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of Wales Island. 
Calcutta, lst August 1804, 
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The orders of Government contained in the following extract, 
to abolish the system of farming revenues of the island, were pro- 
bably intended to apply only to the Customs and Land Revenue, 
and not to the Monopolies of opium, arrack, gambling &e. which 
then ag at present were the most productive sources of revenue. 
Extract of a Letter from the Secretary to the Government o, 

ov India to R. T. Farquhar , yf 
Dated Sth November, 1804. 

Sir—I am directed by His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council, to acquaint you that His Excellency 
in Council has been pleased to determine that the system of 
farming the revenue of Prince of Wales Island be abolished on 
the expiration of the existing leases, and that a Civil Servant of the 
Honorable Company be immediately appointed to the office of 
Collector of the revenues of Prince of Wales Island. 

2. The Governor-General in Council directs that the collection 
of import and export duties, the land tax, and other subordinate 
subjects of taxation which are not at present farmed shall be im- 
m srg committed to the charge of the collector, until the 
period of the expiration of the present leases. The collector's atten- 
tion will be directed to the general superintendence of the various 
sources of revenue on the island in order that he may be enabled 
to carry the new system into effect with vigor and with the greatest 
possible advantage to the Honorable Company's interests at the 
expiration of the respective leases. In the mean time he will 
controul the conduct of the several farmers, anil will check those 
abuses and impositions which at present embarrass the trade and 
prove equally vexatious to the inhabitants and the government. 

a. His Recalluacy in Council further directs that the col- 
lector of the Revenues of Prince of Wales Island be allowed a 
salary of 500 rupees per mensem, and that he be permitted to draw 
a commision of 6 per cent on the amount of his nett collections. 

4. The establishment of public servants to be allowed to the 
collector, with the rules which it may be proper to establish for 
the regulation of his conduct in the discharge of the duties of his 
office, will be determined hereafter when the Governor-General 
in Council shall be in possession of accurate information with 
respect of the taxes which may be established with ystture. ot 
the public interest and without incurring the hazard of checking 
the im ment of the agriculture and trade of the Settlement. 

5. His Excellency in Council considers it to be proper to 
introduce at Prince of Wales Island, as far as may te practicable 
consistently with local circumstances, the rules with respect to the 
collection of the Revenues which are in force in Bengal. You are 


accordingly desired to take an early opportunity of submitting to 
the neha dares eo the aieh of a. regulation founled 
on the principles of the Be gulations for the collection of the 
Revenues of Prince of Wales Island. 
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Extract from a Letter from R. T. Farquhar Esq. to the 
Governor-General of India. 


Dated 15th March, 1805, 

I request that you will submit to His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor-General in Council the expediency of seni- 
ing more convicts to Prince of Wales Island. I do myself the 
honor of transmitting to you a return of the number now here, 
apeciiyiog the manner in which they are employed, and I trust the 
obviously useful appropriation of these few, will induce govern- 
ment to order further supplies to be sent here by an early oppor- 
tunity, One thousand convicts might be most beneficially 
oP ‘oyed on the docks alone, and the other public works connected 
with the improvement of the island will require more hanis 
than we can at present muster. If the establishment of Convicts 
could be fixed at 2,000 and that number be regularly kept up, every 
advantage that is looked to from this important Settlement might 
be derived in a very short period of time. The Convirts are by 
far the best coolies on the island, and as the Company only pays 
for their provisions, their labor even at the highest estimation 
cannot be half so expensive as that of hired labourers who receive 
here cach 6 dollars a month. 

G. Uutil more Convicts are sent to Prince of Walcs Island it 
will I fear be impossible to commence upon the Docks. I shall 
sincerely lament the necessity of delaying the construction of these 
uscful buildings, as I consider them now to be the only public 
works wanting to render the British port of Prince of Wales 
Iskind the grand naval depot and emporium of the British trade 
in India. I calculate of course the concurrence of His Majcety's 
Ministers in the proposition for the demolition of Malacca, as 
there can be no doubt, I presume, that that Settlement if ever 
rcs‘ored to the Dutch, or transferred to France, would oppoee a 
sarrier to the extension of our eastern trade, which no subsequent 
expedients whatever could remove. , 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. T. Fanqguuan, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of Wales Island. 


Distribution of Convicts at Prince of Wales Island on the 
15th March, 1800. 
Employed in the cultivation of the Honorable Company's 
is ice Taitde to tha Aiiw ble! Compacy'a Kita for the 
‘faking Bricks at the Hon'ble Company's Kilns for | 
Bae eA ve + cue vslaee seeceeanens ira isa piahata wiper aces 
Employed in cutting a Canal, and constructing an Aque- 
duct to George Town, from the waterfall,.....sasesees 100 
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Employed in carrying out a Pier into the Sea opposite the 


CastdmnEoute reve sat A Sit ease rel es icons suet 60 
Ditto on the Fortifications.....0....0sese0es beeseatuet (00 
Ditto in building the New Lines for the Seapoys.......... 50 
Ditto as Scavaneers..........0+06- Ag eer. seeees 20 
Ditto in the Marine yard and Custom-House..... cvetsves’ 10 
Ditto in making Hoede) Fol. cccedw bel swetcecsedec coum 58 
At the Government House.........0000-eeeeee eebeees 30 
Men sent from the Andaman Islands, and who from age or 

infirmity are wholly incapable of work.......... fevciae’ Fal 
Bick in Hospital. cccesssscestss**cavecvescecteeeecee ES 
Convalescents..... Tre eT ee TE CELL Ce ere oie od 


Men in Irons for crimes committed on this Island, confined 
in prison and worked by the provost, as also those who 
from their very bad character have never been taken out 
Of TiOnd os se cada vasa ncsadde te ere pane eseceasvceusele 


Total 772 
| W. E. Puinuirs, 
Superintendant of Convicts and Secretary to the 


Lieutenant-Governor &e, &e. 
Fort Cornwallis, 15th March, 1805. 
* * Fs 


= = 
Letter to Major Shawe, Private Secretary to the 
_ Governor-General. 


overnor-Ger 
Dated 20th March, 1805, 
Sir,—I have already had the honor to inform His Excellency, 
in my public despatches, that I arrived at my station on the Sth 
November. I have now to request that you will communicate to 
his Lordship, that immediately after I landed at Prince of Wales 
Island, I made arrangements for placing His Excellency's Picture 
in the Government House with those public honors that so grand 
an occasion demanded, and which the respectful sentiments of 
attachment and gratitude that I fel towards His Excellency, 
rendered a particularly gratifying duty for me to perform. 1 
enclosed paper contains an exact account of the manner in which 
this event was celebrated, and I can venture to affirm with great 
truth that I never saw the inhabitants of any settlement more 
deeply impressed with public gratitude and veneration, more 
sincerely oe , or more properly sensible of the condescendin 
goodness of His Excellency, than the Company over which I h 
the honor to preside on Saint Patrick’s day. That this settlement 
may always prove itself worthy of His Excellency’s distinguished 
patronage and good graces, is the fervent prayer * 
it’, 
Your obedient servant, 
RK. T. Fanguuar, 
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His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General having 
iously condescended to honor the settlement of Prince of 
Sales Island with his picture to be placed in the Government 
House; the Lieut-Governor of Prince of Wales Island was pleased 
to appoint Saint Patrick's day for the celebration of this event, 
On the morning of Saint Patrick's day the ladies and gentlemen 
of the settlement proceeded to the Government House, and at 9 
o'clock His Excellency’s picture was exhibited in the Great Hall 
opposite to the picture of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; when a salute of 19 guns from the ramparts of Fort 
Cornwallis, and the same number from His Majesty's Line of 
Battle ship Russel was fired in honor of the occasion. 

Immediately after the salute was finished, the troops in garrison 
fired three vollics of small arms. 

The company, consisting of upwards of sf gentlemen and 
ladies, were then conducted toa sg aie pandull in front of the 
Government House, and partook of an elegant public breakfast 

repared by the Licutenant-Governor. At 1 o'clock all the 
Domipeny’s ships in the harbour fired a salute of 19 guns and 
dressed their vessels in honor of the day. The on Fort 
Cornwallis, and all the colors in the Mee. bour were kept flying 
until sunset. 

Dinner was prepared for the same company at 7 o'clock in the 
evening, and shes dinner the following tuasts were drank with 
universal enthusiasm, isa ape appropriate —— ieee 

s ) | | With three times three, and 8 
The Marquis Wellesley...--» ¢ 4p. conquering hero comes. 
Saint Patrick's day and success } Saint Patrick's day in the morn- 

to the OFdGT. coscssseenress ae : 
bei cna Pag eseecseseeses Mule Britannia. 
Lord William Bentinck...... Grenadier's March. 
Sucerss to the settlement under | 
the auspices of Marquis Wel- } Prince of Wales March. 
ee Oe ee eee eee ee 

After which was proposed and drank by the company the 
following : 
= much pes a a ) 

overnor with the congratula- { yr) Pipe aieny Si 
tions of this company on his Welcome here again. 
iedtin tthe Winns ek : 

The pandull was elegantly illuminated in the evening and the 
company were at intervals amused with a variety of splendid 
alo we 

‘he greatest c Iness ap in every countenance 
mirth and conviviality bieveiled until a late hour of the night. 

The following documents and figured statements form the 
appendices to a report on his administration drawn up by Mr 
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Farquhar, and submitted to the government which superseded him. 
The report itself is not forthcoming but these appendices appear 
to contain the whole pith of it, and more perfect specimens of 
official mystification—more barefaced impositions on official cre- 
dulity are not often to be met with. 

Mr Furquher appears to have been the most magnificent three- 
stalled Bashiavw of all who ever held sway on this little island. 
Tradition speaks of his open table, his numerous carria and 
splendid stud, his long suite and his dashing | d. The 
expense of all this, is of course included under the convenient 
head of “ Advances to Government of Bengal” and to cover it 
probably, these astounding estimates of future revenue were framed. 

One of these statements (No. 4) may be recommended to the 
consideration of the present Municipal Committee of Pinang, ns 
& means of increasing their funds. If they could but sell the 
aqueduct water on the terms estimated by Mr Farquhar, there 
would be no need for Assessmer.t Acts and no discussion of the 
best means of taxing the ep gain of Pinang. The Temper- 
ance Society would prove the best contributor to the public fund, 
by driving people to the aqueduct for their daily drink, and 2 
dollars per house per month would fill the Committee's chests. 
Is this statement No. 4 the profits to be derived from eelling the 
aquednet water are put down at 8,000 dollars per annum, bnt in 
another statement these said profits are noted at 64,000 dollars 
per annum! One figure seems to have been as good as another 
in those times and a few cyphers more or less to have been used 
a8 convenient. | 

In justice to the government to which this report of Mr Far- 
quhar was sent (whether originally or acopy only, is not known, 
but the latter seems most pro able) the observations elicited by it 
and transmitted to the Home Authorities are here given, following 
the statements. They are somewhat damaging to Mr ig | lars 
reputation and fairly expose the utter groundlessness of these 
fictitious estimates. “From the observations we gather the fact, 
nowhere else appearing, that during Mr Farquhar’s administration 
of 20 months, the sum of 74,000 dollars was spent upon the forti- 
fications ; not in erecting the present fort, which was a subsequent 
expense, but in certain repairs and fantastical experiments from 
which apparently no one single benefit was ever derived to the 
defence of the place. a 

From a view of the documents here publi-hed, the short period 
of Mr Farquhar'’s administration may well be entitled the Pinang 
Age of Humbug. 


No. 1, 
Heceipts by the Committee of Assessors for improving the Roads 
of George Town, commencing the ph 0 Jeaaare 1801. 

Cash received from the Hon'ble Company, ac Spe of 
the sum to be given by government for ma ing the | 
sireets...... cae a Ph nie me we a ahatare aie ea ota echo 500 
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Do. Fines at different times, ken up by government. . 217 
Do. for the old materials of Coin Market,..sees +. 200 
Mud bank on the east side of Beach Street given up by 

Government for the improvement of the streets...... 21,402 
Ground on the west of Beach Street given up by govern- 


a eee ee ee | 1,793 

Do. in Market Street GO. scseseseccees 764 
Fines a ceuee 208 
Ground on the Pranjang WGessscenaneaune 585 
Ogean Passier BO aati ia reee «= 5,001 
Ground at the top of Acheen Street do...........40. 1,100 
Green Bazar. if. 2 ow PRPS RTT a 1 ; 
From Isaac Malchus for having the restriction taken off 

his grant in Beach Street by government.......... 1,200 
Cash received from Lieutenant-Governor as aloan..... 3, 
enon ter even up by government...... _eaeseneeees 800) 
Twelve aeareny Assessments appropriated to the im- 

provement of the streets by government........... 11,076 
Due for Assessments and sales about........... were 2,000 


Spanish Dollars 52,056 





No. 2 | 
Memorandum respecting additional sources of Revenue at 
Prince of Wales Jaland. 
The exclusive privilege of retailing salt and tobacco 


Mesa ceinghe? vip sameeren pas ete viewers cs sits 
Vew water-works agreeably to my report............ G4, 
Wharf duties............ feast mane see rains 20, 
Fees on grants and Assessments on the farmers, for the 

benefit of the public roads and bridges agreeably to 

the precedent established in the town.............. 6, 
Fees on all judicial papers and sale of stamps for bonds, 
SE A GAAS CG. ccnceanen ices se aeesaaneadey as 10,000 
Tax on boats, carts and wheels of all descriptions for the 

benefit of the roads....cssseccecssncccenusececs 12,000 
Farm of the exclusive privilege of exchanging money in 

the bazar, Ae order to prevent abuses)............ 4,000 
Tax on the Chuliss quitting the country for the parti- 


_ Gular reasons mentioned in my report,—sa $3 ahead. 18,000 
Coinage agreeably to the note at the foot of, this paper, 50,000 
214,000 
Deduet for contingencies and reductions in particular 
branches of the Revenues that may possibly be foand 
from experience, vexatious or otherwise impolitiz.... 20,000 


Sicea Rupees 104,000 
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No. O 
Ffon'ble Company's Lands, situated in the Districts af Soonghy 
Cluan, Ayer Etam, Campoag Pulo Pinang, sold at Pub- 


lic Auction for the purpose of defraying the expence 
of making Roads in the Country. 


1803 
es t. 30th. Nett sale of Lands at Soonghy Clown. 4,113 O4 
May Ist. Do. do. io.. 735 02 
Gth. To. do. Ayer Etam.. 2802 75 
11th. Do. do. Campong Pulo 
| nang. . Lio7 32 
June 15th. Dy. do. in the vietmity of 
George Town.. 9,048 
Spanish Dollurs 18406 13 
No. 6 
List of Howses rented ly the Honorable Company at Prince 
PF Wales Island. 
The Government House* Cs CO eR LR Le a 250 
The Office of the Collector of the Revenuns:. . 100 
The Office of the Secretary, Treasurer and Accountant. 75 
The Admiralty House. .......0.0.0ceceecccacceses 150 


A Hospital for the Natives of the Volunteer Battalion.. 30 
The House used as a lal room for the Marine carpe. 5 
Magistrate's Cutcherrv. ye ee ee 100 


Spanish Dollars 710.—«. 
No. ¥ 


Pilot and Afaster salad: Establishments, 
John Baird, pa Master Attendant his 
sala 


rv. acer ndenth Oo mee Ne pee fo 47 
Establishments “in ‘the Master Attendant 
Department ...cecccceceerecrenssvecs Due IO 
———— 3) 2 
John ig a. Esq., = Ree of Pi- 
lotage h is salary. cores nce ae ee eee ee 238 G8 
Establishment creme Dele erasahememtets ¥ .. 197 G44 


436° 924 


S——EE—— 


Spanish Dollars 794 524 


ie to keep the house lo repalr and to keep up the sea wall in front 
a 


No. a. 


Ritimate of the Expence of cutting a Canal and Water Works and Ways and Means for defraying the Expence and raising 





Estimate of the Expence of the Water works. 
Disbursements already incurred, and expence already 


paid on the 30th of April 1805 | 
Additional probable expence. 


Brickwork, including Materials sage about. . 2.0. 
Le ee ee 


Earthen Pipes 


: ) Ditto 
Tin Ditto 


Ditto Ditto...... 


To supply all the Streets in the Town by Tin Pipes, will 
cost in addition about......... Lae heb eee rye 


repayment of the whole expence,.......+- 


£p° Dollars 


he hee 2 wo ee ee 


fie oe i 


a permanent Revenue from Water Works, for the use of Government. 


Ways and Means by which the expence of the Water works may 
be repaid to Government, including a Statement of the whole 


12,357|} income or Revenue which Government is likely to receive from 
| the Water works generally, if completed to the full scale pro- 
posed, which will point out at the same time the repayment of 

yee the whole expence within one year, leaving a large standing 


i 





10,473)| 


38,330 


‘| end the 


Total Expence of the Water works Sp. Dollars 27,857)| 
Balance in favor of the Revenues the first year, after the 


Houses inhabited by Europeans, Armenians, 
| rincipal Chinese, Chooliahs, 
Malaysandother Mussulmans, Bengallees, 
who will be glad at being supplied with 
water at the rate of 2 dollars per month 
each house. ...008 ee eee Cee eee 
\|Houses of all other descriptions which ma 
be rated at 6 persons to each house, each 
verson paying per month 8 pice, or the 
hele famil at, ouse Sdélieh. nec, 








taking, ona very emall average, say onl 
20 Tons of Water each, at the sateais 
price of 1 dollar per Ton.......+..04.. 


\|Total Annual Revenue to be drawn from the 


Besides the foregoing, the Garrison and Hospital, 
will be supplied with Sac of good water at com- 
mand, and may save the expence of a large establish- 
ment of water carriers or Bhesties to government. 

A ship the of Line will for 2 months, require 
Gallons. 7 

A Frigate half that quantity, or 31,500 gallons of 
\60,900 Water. 

We have had already this year 12 ships of the Line 
| and 20 frigates put in here at different times, and 
ebould half that number return before the year is 
out, and take in water as above, then the men of 
war alone will pay, at 150 gallons per ton...... 


Island. 


Water works, at a moderate computation Sp. Drs... 


Sp. Dollars 


Ld income likely to increase in a very large proportion, with the 
3,000)! increase of the Trade and Population of the ‘ha 


.. 175.2. 24. 4.200 
2,425) 6. 15,270 


5,000) 


24,470 


13,860 


38,330 


No. 4 


Comparative View of the Expence of the Public Works carried into execution under my government, wtth the additional 
Rerenwe for the purpose of defraying that Exopence, shewing the period in which the ways and means devised will 
rover the cost of those several improrements, and the large permanently tnereasing Hevenue that will accrue ta 
the Company from the generally beneficial operation of those improvements. 


Estimated Expence of the following improvements al Prince of} Means actually established for defraying the advances made tor 


Wales Island: 
(in account of docks, the construction of which 
were subsequently pomanee by the Governor- 


(reneral in Council... .....0.0.eeeceeeeeaee 13,810 
Ditto of Fortifications and Defences of the Island. 70,454 
Ditto of the new Water-Works.........e.e0.0. 27,857 
Ditto of the Public Wharf............2 eeones 25,000 
Nitto of Roads and Cultivations............... 32,050 


Spanish Dollars 1] 70,177 









the improvement of the Fort and Island, and for obtaining a per- 
jmanent Revenue to the government from the operation of 7 
improvements. , 
20|An increase of Revenue already obtained in conse- 
Or 9 of the improvement of the defences of the 
island since the Ist January 1804, and the addi- 
tional security that has been atforded to persons 
and property, and by the generally beneficial 
a of the public improvements of the port = 
(tor the details, vide Appendix No. 16)........ 69,026 
Annual Revenue expected to result from the Water 
Works as per Statement No.3. .......200000. doy-E 
(N.B.—As the population of George Town and 
the resort to the port is likely to increase rapidly, 
this Revenue is much niadinerlngl) 
Estimated Revenue of the Wharfage per annum. . 
Cash received and bonds now in the Treasury pay- 
able in 6 months, for recovering the expence of 


10,000 


18,406 13 
4,000 .. 


Total Amount of Spanish Dollars 139,763 11 


fitittthtinitnns = @ ifthe tee eee 


‘Cash received on account of the Docks.......... 





Which (after deducting the 18,406.13—on account of Roads, 
jon account of Docks, which form no part of the Annual Revenue) 
shews that the expence of the improvements will be defrayed in 
less than 18 months by the increase of Revenue, and that the 
jbeneficial operation of those improvements, will bear an annual 
leurplus of Revenue to the Company of Spanish dollars 117,356.98 
j—which will of course, as I have a y observed, rapidly 
increase, with the inerease of the wealth and population of the 
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No. 8 
P, Manington, Esq., Register and Land Surveyor, his 
falary, peons, &e.....0 2 nee eee .s 9 
A Native Surveyor and Assistant........ -» 40 
Spanish Dollars 166 .. 
No. 9 
Cfficers of the Court and their salaries. 
Jolin Dickens, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, his salary 54 73 


Jolu Brown, Provost, Salary and blishment.... 289 16 
Native Captains and their Establishments.......... MO .. 
Do. at Soonghy Cluan. . “A mR 40 
luterpreters and Peona belonging to the Judge... .. (hep 
Pangulu of Pry aml Establishment. we 4s 
Jobn Drown, Clerk to the Court for the trial of all 
persons committed for capital offences. . -» 8 


Spanish Dollars 1,046 89 
No, 10 
Civil Establishment. 
it. T. Farquhar, Esq., Lieut-Governor—salary .. 954 73 
Expenees of the Government house chargeable to 
the Company on an average.... «2... «» 2,000 .. 
Walter Parquhar, Exq., Collector & Establishment. 500 .. 
W. E. Phillips, Esy., Secretary, including wages of 
_poons...... osnees eons 482 13} 
(Cr, Caunter, Esq., Ist Civil Assistant and Treasurer 


including wages of peuns. . “5 ps 238 O68 
P. Manington, Esq., 2nd Assistant and Register of 

Grants de... Xs oe ss 164° 21 
T. Hutton, Esq., 3rd ditto and Interpreter. . fa 148 «21 
J. Hall, PR Accomptant.. a oe lo .. 
Writers attached to the public offices .. 4 bt 
Public servants... . a0 = = 108 
Truckadore for the Treasury. . es _ 15 
Superintendent of Convicts... . = ‘i 100 
Chaplain... ieee aed mp ca MOOI. 
Parish Clerk...... is be ae 12 ob) 
Silury and Establishment of Clerk of the Market. . 135. 


Doctor Heriot's Salary us Vaccine Inoculator... . 
Assessinent paid by the Company to the Committee 
of Assessors for improving the Town.......... 20 42 


Spanish Dollars 5,517 88) 
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No. 11. 


Increase of the Revenue of Prince of Wales Island, between the 
Ist of January 1504 and the 30th June 1805. 





Total of Total of 


for EL 
1A-§ 











Increase in Increase | 
Revenucs for |1803-4) leoi-5 1805-6 





OF COINS. 


Copper Coins. 


I propose 50,000 rupees worth of such size as to have 4,000 
| whole pice from a maund of a co per,— 
sh iy so vee 8,000 of half ditto, and 40,000 of iboen 10 
5,000" ort do, pice to one large—the design of the coin as 
esinhive circulated at Prince of Wales 
Island. The Company will gain on the issuc of 50 per cent, even 
at the present high rate of copper. 
Small silver coins—(doubtful.) 
Rupees 2,000 of cu- 10 cupangs to a dollar. 

pesu™ 20 half do. do, 

These may also amount to 50,000 rupees, in design isely 
like the pice,—the alloy may be 25 per cent copper, which will 
be all gam, as the coinage is the Company's, but there may he 
objections, which Iam not fully aware of, to depreciating the 
silver, and which may render it incxpedicnt to cstablish the coin, 
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(Fold Coin. 
1 gold dollar eueet to 10 silver dollars, 
4 do, i Lue to i ilo, 


do. do. to 2) do. 

As these may be used in merchandize their fineness must 
(uailrate with the exchange, and as gold is cheap here, the saving 
of 15 per cent will be made by having the mint and dyes here. 

The more our copper and silver coins (if the latter be established 
at all) are carried away, the greater will be our gain from the 
supply. Copper is now dear, but when it falls to 40 and 45 
rupees per maund, there will be a gain of more than one-half. 

[he coinage of pice and douhlekies or cupangs, has been a 
great source of revenue to the Dutch Company. They gain 
nearly 100 per cent on the issue, and if we can i Bi annually 
one lack of rupees, we should in like manner make a very con- 
siderable increase to our revenue. 

The design of the gold coins may follow that of the copper and 
silver, exceyting that they must be milled at the edges. 

If the government be suthorized to establish a mint at Prince 
of Wales Island, I am convinced it would yield a revenue from 
the Company's and private coinage, of from 20 to 30,000 dollars 
per annum, Rss paying the expence, which is trifling. Assays 
und one or two artists may be procured at Calcutta. 

As every coinage will yield revenue, no means are necessary 
{o prevent export so long as we keep pace with the circulation by 
coinage, without overloading the market with any one coin. 

I should think it adviseable to rent the exchange of all coins in 
the bazar, and fix the discount, which will always prevent any 
depreciation of value, and yield a surplus revenue to govern- 
ment. 


Any quantum, 


No. 13 
Ordinary and Established Disbursements at Prince of Wales 
Island and its Depeudencies during the year 1804-5. 


Civil Establishment at Prince of Wales Island.... 70,824 20} 
Judicial ditto including Police Establishment &c. 22.953 59 
Annual gratuity to the Kine of Quedah, and other 

Durbar charges... . cone er 
Marine, including the Pilot and Master Atiendant’s 

Establishments...... eeeess esee 17,670 35 
Military Expences...... scenes sons 29,952 612 

F esses 11,900 413 
Rent of Government House, Public Offices & Repairs 10,187 18} 
Artilicers.... cs - ae 5,40 37 


146,627 044 


10,720 


Hon'ble Company's Plantations 
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Contingencies. L427 O44 
Convicts. . . Ea 23,3515 O74 
Prisoners in Jail . .. 6,220 76 


Expence on enna of Prisoners of war 3,003 a) 
Ditto ditto ofthe Mahometan 
poor, sick and infirm, out of a5 

produce of the betel leaf farm.... 1,000 .. 


— 33,50 G8) 
Ditto for packets dispatched to Go- 
vernment aml to His aoe soe. 8 
Senior Naval Officer in 
ae the Fresch snl T Duteh 
flects ke I 
sch ng 2 
xpence, Captain tfort passage 
of the Lieutenant-Governor ee 
al ssengers proceeding to Cal- 
cuth rake public service. eae ee ee 1,680 4s 





38,116 404 
Spanish Dollars 218,274 134 


No. 14. 
Extraordinary Dishursements at Prince of Wales Island, anil 
its dependencies, during the year 1804-5. 

Advances on account of different Presidencics viz :— 
Fort William Pressey 

—for Sundries... og,484 777 
Advances on secount 

of Bengal Army... 66,085 48 

——_——__ 99,570 25) 


Mudras Presidency.......2.+2s02.+ 6,101 60] 
Setilement of —— rs 1G 
ca ce ere eee 458 
Tendon, for the ‘following- 
Advances on account o 

Hon. Company's Ship 

Hugh Ingtis.... ... : 
Investment laden on De 14,826 oF 
H. C. ship Woodford... 2,400 : 

—$—$—<—_ 45,814 37 


——— 9,085 7h 
Advances on account of Fortification & buildings. 50,352 44} 
Ditto Public works, being on account of advan- 

ecs for the new Canal and Water works, Public 

works, Docks, &c..... oo 8 8 #8 8 @ & @ 42,007 Hey 
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Ditto on account of Tlis Majesty's Navy. . .. 18 254 
Ditto Ditto Roadsand Cultivation. .... 3,500 BD) 
Hon'ble C. Cruizers, Freres Unis and Amboyna,. — 51,680 484 
Advances on account of Civil Store-keeper’'s Books 13,080 84 


Ditto Ditto Military Store-Keeper’s Books. B20 
Ditto Ditto Hon'ble Company's Land... .. 270 
Ditto Ditto Bonds payale by instalments... 2,320 
Depositp.... 20sec ee ee ee ee ee ee G77 
Profit and Loss. . .s 8 6 . » * do 


Spanish Dollars 421,039 92 





Remarks on Mr Farquhar’s Report, by the Governor in Coun- 
cil.— Dated 20th February, 1806. " 


The Board resuming the consideration of the ec and 
appendix by the late Lieutenant-Governor, read on the 17th ultimo, 
consider it nec tw state their approbation on record of the 
only views which they conceive Mr Farquhar could have had in 
compiling and furnishing them with it; namely, that of affording 
to his successors in office, every possible information that could 
in his opinion, tend to elucidate points involving the welfare of the 
island ; but as several of the estimates and statements in the saul 
report, appear to have been calculated in many instances on 
erroncous principles, and the general tenor of the whole paper 
leads to the conclusion, that every thing has been done on the 
island, and nothing remains unaccomplished; a conclusion, which 
the necessary and actually to be inenrred expences forbul to be 
justified, whatever different hopes might arize from the flattering 
estimates; they also consider it expedient to insert the following 
remarks, to prevent the probability of these eslimates (in then- 
eclves Slansible, where local information cannot be obtained) 
tending to mislead by caleulations which will not bear investiga- 
tion, and advantages formed upon hopes too speculative ever to 
be realized. 
Fortifications and Defences of the Island. 

1. As we have already forwarded to the Honorable Court of 
Directors, a statement shewing the nt condition of the Fort, 
and the repairs necessary to render it really defensible against an 
cnemy (copy of which 1s subjoimed in appends No. 1) we feel it 
unnecessary further to remark upon this head, than that the predic- 
tion continued in the latter part of the statement, relative to the 
New Half Moon Battery, has been since verified by its having 
completely given way and fallen into the sea. Subjoined to the 
alhuve appendix is a statement of the expence incurred hy the late 
Licutenant-Governor, on account of the fortifications of Prince of 
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Wales Island, from January 1804 to September 1805, amounting 
to Spanish dollars 71,800 533 (Ap mlix No. 2) which we con- 
clude has been made entirely on Fort, and Half Moon Battery 
referred lo, as there are no other public works included under that 
head, the property of the Company; and we can only attribute 
these repairs having been made at so heavy an expence, and to so 
little purpose, to the want of a skilful Superintending Engineer; 
the whole of which would have in our opinion been better hestow- 
ed in making a more useful defence of one or more Martello 
Towers in proper situations near the Point, which indeed appears 
at one time, to have been a part of the Lieutenant Goveriior's 
plan, and is mentioned in his appendix. In this appendix will 
also be found a proposal for narrowing (by means of Malabar 
fishing stakes) the northern entrance of the harbour—being a 
distance of four or five miles, in the hope, doubtless, of thereby 
embarrassing an enemy's fleet, by this very feeble interruption, 
liable to be thrown down —_ is known to every person at all con- 
versant with such subjects) by the smallest boats, 


Internal Improvement of the Island. 


3. We find in the appendix No 4 accompanying the memo- 
randa vi hae head, oo of wore by Sa Committee of 
Assessors, for improving the streets of George Town, amountin 
to Spanish dollars 52,056, and it will sdper that the whole o 
this sum, with the exception only of Spanish dollars 11,076 levied 
by assessment, has been defrayed by Government. Without going 
into the particulars of the several items contained in this statement, 
we have only to remark generally our disapprobation of the prin- 
ciple of giving up rights and revenues of Government without 
bringing the consideration thence arising upon the general books, 
when it would at any time be possible to ascertain what the actual 
expence to Government of any public improvement might have 
amounted to, | | 

New Canal and Water-works. 

4. Too much approbation cannot be bestowed upon the late 
Lieutenant Governor, for the great importance which he attached 
to the supplying the town and shipping with water of a | wom 
quality, and however expensive the plan may be which has 
adopted for carrying this important object into effect, his want of 
a ekilful professional man must plead equally in excuse for that, as 
for the very defective principle on ohh this work has been 
executed. No difficulty whatever could have attended bringing 
down the whole of the river from the hill to the point in an open 
clay channel, which could have been done at one third of the 
expence that has already attended the very ineufficient mode 
adopted, being by confining a small proporiion of the stream in a 
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channel of brick work requiring constant repairs, and risking the 
wera supply being cut off for a time by the failure of a single 


We find in appendix No 7 the total expence of the water-works 

estimated at Spenie dollars 27,857, in which is included the sum 
of Spanish dollars 7,000 the estimated expence for a supply to all 
the streets in town, by tim pipes. The actual expence already 
incurred on this unc ing amount to Spanish dollars 27,971.164 
(vide appendix No 8) and the main branch even, has not yet been 
completed to the wharf. The late Lieutenant-Governor has 
omitted to give credit in his estimate either for the labor of the 
convicts employed or for the large supply of bricks made from 
the Company’s Kilns; nor has he included what it has since, and 
will hereafter cost, in the remuneration to be granted to Mr John 
Elliot, for his trouble in planning and executing this work, for 
which no stipulated sum appears to have been agreed upon. 
Although we are convinced that Mr Elliot's exertions have been 
laborious and unremitted since their commencement, yet we feel 
erfectly at a loss under the comprrenation we have expressed, 
ow to remuncrate services which though arduous are from the 
total want of professional knowledge rendered defective, Some 
remuneration however must be made, which together with the 
other omissions makes the e-timeted expence by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, fall very far short of what it will in fact amount to. 

The Lieutenant-Governor appears also to be, in no less. a degree, 
mistaken in his statement of ways and means in which the expence 
of the water-works are to be repaid to government, which he 
slates at the gross sum of Spanish dollars 38,330 per annum. 

The sum of Spanish dollars 4,200 per annum to be coll-eted 
annually from houses occupied by Europeans and the principal 
native inhabitants, isa sum that it would be consilored a grievance 
to pay, when there is an excellent well in the centre of the town, 
from which they have hitherto been supplied free of expence. 
No less so will be the exaction of the sum of Spanish dollars 
15,270 a8 proposed to be levied on the lower class of natives, a 
tax in ilself so exorbitant and vexatious, as in our opinion can 
never be imposed, and it is an established rule at all the ports of 
India to furnish tank-boats or casks, for the supply of country 
ehips with water, who have in general no casks of their own, but 
preserve their water on board in tanks; so that, admitting that 
250 vessels in the course of 12 months should require here a 
supply of 20 tons of water each, the charge of one dollar per ton, 
which the Lientenant-Governor proposes to bring to the credit of 
this account, would littl more than mect the expence of boats and 
casks, an! it is a well ascertained fact, that the: dread of losing 
their people by desertion, prevents the shipping from wailingw ith 
their own bouts. 

The Lieutenant-Governor appears also to be wrong in his 
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ealculation of the quantity of water which he states to be neerssa 
for two months supply to a ship of the line and ao frigate, whic 
does not exceed half the quantity at which he has estimated their 
consumption. 

In corroboration of which opinion we refer to the accompani- 
ment No, 8, being a letter from the Commander-in-Chicf of His 
Majesty’s slips &&c. on this station, wherein we are also informed, 
that it is contrary to the rules and practice of His Majesty's 
service for them to pay for water at any gate when they are 
supplied by means of their own boats, which at once strikes off a 
very great part of the revenue, estimated hy the late Lientenant 
Governor to arise from this useful, though most expensive wulerta- 
king; and so far from this work becoming a source of permanent 
And annual revenne to the Company, the whole advantages derived 
from it will in our opinion be absorbed in the establishment for 
attending it, and its necessary repairs, 

This estimate, therefore, however specious it may #ppear without 
a knowledve of these farts, cannot be entitled to consideration as a 
paper coulaining a fiir estimate, either of the expence incurred, or 
mode of reimbursing it to the Company. Vide Appendix No. 0, 
containing a corrected estimate of the actual, and probable expence 
of the water-works anid expected reccipts. 

G. After the remarks which we have felt it our duty to make 
on the three foregoing heads of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
memoranda, we cannot pass over in silence his remark on, and 
statement given in Appendix No. 16 of the increase of revenues, 
which he states to arise from the advantages attending his supposed 
improvement. ‘The increase of revenue according to the estimate, 
amounts to Spanish dollars 63,026.08 and not to Spanish dollars 
(0,020.08, as stated in his Appendix No, 7, giving a comparative 
view of the expences of the public works and means of defraying 
them; onda great part of this increased revenue is to be accounted 
for by the additional general export duties of 24 per cent and on 
sais pith of cargocs in the harbour laid on, under date the 
Ist May 1805, and the new impost farms of pork, ghee, ani 
timber, not formerly existing, 

7. As the subject of the actual disbursements anil receipts of 
the island as a comparative view, between the expected receipts 
ond disbursements under the present establishments of govern- 
ment, and that of the Inte Licutenant-Governor, taken upon an 
average of the whole period of his adininistration, will form a 
number in our next dispatch to the Honorable Court of Directors, 
it is therefore unnecessary here to comment on the matter contained 
in the Lieutenaut-Governor’s memoranda under these distinct 


lreails. 
Docks. 
8. On this important head we are sorry to remark, that we 
are not hkely to benefit in qny shape whatever from the prepara- 
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lions stated to have been made by the late Lieaknwt Corer, 
G 


in consequence of hs instructions from the Governor-General, 
under date the 27th September 1804, for the construction of docks 
and a marine yard at Pulo Jerjah ; as the whole materials collected 
for that purpose, were sold previous to our arrival. 

Spice Plantations. 


9. We cannot contemplate this head of the memoranda, with- 
ont expressing our regret, that of the fostering care, and great 
expence to which Government had gone, they should not hava 
had some chance of reaping that advantage, that is so likely in 
time to accrue from them, and that after an expence of something 
we understand exceeding some lacs of epee ney should have 
been sold, for the smoll sum of Spanish dollars 9,656. 60 (append- 
ix No ) a sum by no means equal to the value of the ground 
they occupy. 

‘We have reason to complain that these plantations were so 
suddenly sold, on a notice of 12 days, and so recently before the 
arrival of the new Government. 

13. The incorrect register hitherto kept of the titles to, and 
trans‘er, of lands, added to the impolicy of calling in original 

nig, and granting new ones to the then existing proprietors are 
likely, hereafter, to give rise to innumerable suits, as soon as actiona 
of this nature are cognizable before such regular Court of Justice 
as may hereafter be cstablished, as what must ever be considered 
as the most valnable record, relating to landed property, that of 
the original grants to the first clearer, has been thereby cancelled; 
and we are very far from being able to express our approbation 
on receiving the records of this office, of the nice and distinct 
accuracy with which it ought to have been conducted. 

14. We do not trace on the General Books any head open for 
allowances granted to charitable institutions, but find the 
Pork Farm, now included rar the Annual Revenues of the 
Island, was formerly appropriated by Mr Farquhar as a poor fund. 

15. On the subject of the increased Revenues, as set forth in 
the Lieutenant-Governor's Appendix No. 16, vide our remarks 
iu @ preceding paragraph No. 6, but we conceive some further 
observations necessary on the memoranda, Appendix No. 17 
respecting “additional Sources of Revenue at- Prince of Walca 
Island,” estimated to amount to Sicca rupees 1,04,000 from the 
following sources viz. 

Ist. The exclusive privilege of retailing Salt) Sicca Rupees 
and Tobacco estimated toproduce. ... . «4 30,000 
16. We have every reason to expect that the Tobacco Farm, 

which now rents for nish dollars 2,400 per annum, will at 

least yield 15,000 Spanish dollars ander the regulation we intend 
to establish for the retail of that article from the eusuing year. 

We are not, however, of opinion, that the exclusive privilege of 
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retailing salt, will (as estimated by Mr Farquhar) prove equall 
productive, but ny intend in due time aiaing Kae the ts test of 
experiment, 
2nd. New Water works, agreeably to the report esti- 
mated to produce Sicca Rupees... .. .. .. » +». +» 64,000 
3rd. Wharf Duties ditlo. ... +. +» +++. + 20,000 
17. Vide our remarks in a preceding pn raph No. 4 on the 
defaleation of the Revenue, estimated by Mr Farquhar, which is 
likely to be sustained from the inadequacy of the sources which 


he has sug . The total failure of the intended wharf, vide 
aye No. 5, entirely annols this estimated increase of 
Levene. 


4th. Fees on Grants, and Asscssment on the Farmers, 

for the benefit of the Public Roads and Bridges, agrec- 

ably to the precedent established in the Town, estimated 

at Sicca Rupecs. . 1 1 5 6 ee ee ee ee 6,000 

18. The Fees on Grants must be trifling. An Asscesment on 
pepper vines regulated according to ther age, ought when 
established to be more productive, than the sum of Sicca rupees 
6,000, at which it is as above estimated by the late Licutenant- 
Governor, and which we look forward to appropriating to the 
General Revenues of Government, the labour of the Convicts being 
eufficient to keep the public roads and bridges in repair, with the 
addition of an occasional small expence in materials for building 
and repairing bridges. — 

5. Fees on all judicial papers and sale of stamp 7 
for Bonds and all Deeds &c. estimated to produce 8. Rs. 10,000 

19. We cannot count upon this increase of Revenue, under 
the present judicial establishment. | 

G6 Tax on Boats, Carts and Wheels of all descriptions, 
for the benefit of the Roads, estimated to produce 8. Rs. 12,000 

9). This source of increased “Revenues is too generally des- 
cribed, to enable us to form a correct estimate of what it weuld 
amount to, admitting the abd bee of levying taxes of this nature. 

7th. Farm of the exclusive privilege of exchanging 
money in the bazar in order to prevent abuses, esti- 
mated at Sicca rupees...... esse s+ ee ee es) © 4,000 

91. We found on our arrival here, that on the exchange of a 
dollar into pice in the bazar, a discount of 3 per cent was tolerated 
as a shroflaze, which by being particularly high on the Military, 
occasioned discontent amongst the troops; and we therefore, by 
proclamation under date the Ist December last, prohibited a dis- 
count exceeding one per cent, on the exchange of money. This 
revulation, &0 much calculated for the general good was carri 
‘nto eflect without the smallest murmur or inconvenience, although 
the privilege of exacting 3 per cent had for a long time been 
enjoyed. We do uot however belicve, that at this reduced rate, 
the exclusive privilege of exchanging money would be an object 
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worth farming and no abuses under the present regulation can 
exist. 
Sth. Tax on Chuliahs leaving the country, for the 
particular reasons mentioned in the report, 
say 3 dollars per head...... Sicca rupees 18,000. 


99, The expediency of this tax ought to be well considered, 
that it may not ey against the return of the Chuliahs to 
Prince of Wales Island, who appear the only class of people 
employed as coolies and in navigating the small craft in the harbour, 
so necessary at & maritime port; and who also appear to be the 
only inhabitants who manufacture brick and chunam, materials eo 
essential, where extensive public works are intended, and without 
entering on the great advantage, derived to Prince of Wales Island, 
by the extensive trade carried on by Chuliah vessels to the const 
of Coromandel and Malabar. We are very far from considering 
the Chuliahs as deserving of the very small consideration attached 
to them in the Lieutenant-Governor’s memoranda; besides it 
would be a tax invidious in itself, and difficult to collect, ns it 
would not be easily ascertained who had, and who had not been 
for some time resident on the island; and who on the principle 
of the Lieutenant-Governor's plan, are the only proper people to 
be taxed. 


9h. Coinage agreeably to a note on the subject by 
the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sicca rupees 50,000 


93. On this subject, the 74th, 75th and 76th paragraphs of the 
eneral letter to the Hon'ble Court of Directors, under date the 
12th November last, are sufficiently explanatory of our opinion, 
and are consequently subjoined in Appendix No. 12, from which 
it will appear, that any resources the Lieutenant-Governor might 
have calculated upon, by establishing a Mint at Prince of Walcs 
Island, are in a great measure done away, except in the coinage of 
copper, which we intend to bring to the test of experiment, so 
soon as a sufficient supply of the material can be procured. 

Thus mutch we have thought it necessary to remark on such 
parts of Mr Farquhar’s report and appenslix, as contain particular 
sintements or where we have been enabled to reduce to some one 
point or other his observations, which are for the most part too 
general and speculative, either to be strengthened or confuted 
by the test of calculation upon fixed or even feasible principles. 


It would not be fair to conclude the notice of Mr Farquhar's 
alminisiration, though already extended to too great a length, 
without giving the address presented to him by tho European 
community of the island on his quitting. 
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To Robert Townshend Farquhar, Raniees | | 
Lieutenant-Governor of Frince of Wales Island, 
bcc. dee. Ac. 


Sir, 

We the European inhabitants of Prince of Wal:s Island 
feeling much regret at the prospect of your approaching departure 
from among us, beg leave to offer you our warmest thunks for 
the great additional security which this island has acquired through 
your constant exertions. And also for that anxious solicktnts 
which you have always evinced to promote ils prosperity and the 
happiness of all its inhabitants. : 7 

Our thanks are also due to you for the various extensive and 
useful public works which have been executed during the period 
of your government, and by which the health, safety and con- 
venience of all the inhabitants of the island, but more particularly 
of His Majesty's European subjects, have been materially con- 
sulted and improved. | 

And we further desire to add to this testimony of the sense we 
entertain of your public services, a declaration of respect and 

: for your many private virtues, and a sincere wis that in 
whatever station hereafter you may be placed, health and honor 


may attend you. 
We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed by the Principal Inhabitants.) 
George Town, 
Prince of Wales Island, -- 
7h iy ae 18065. 
To the European Inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island, 


Gentlemen, 
I fecl highly gratified by the address which you 
have dore me the honor to pracnt to me. 

‘The assurances of so respectable a rociety as the European 
‘nhabitants of Prince of Wales Island, that my humble exertions 
have been equally successful in conducting the business of this 
important settlement with encreasing advantage to the public 
interests committed to my charge and to the personal comforts 
and happiness of the inhabitants give rise to sentiments of the 

urest satisfaction. 

The distinguished sense which you have been pleased to express 


of the great additional security that has been a orded to persons 
and property on this island, in times of peculiar difficulty and 


danger, and of the extensive public works that have been carried 
into execution during my short administration, I consider highly 
honorable to my character, It would not become me to disown 
that share of merit (in procuring these benefits for the inhabitants 
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of Prince of Wales Island) which the best intentiona and the most 
zealous effort are gencrally entitled to claim,—nor coulil I with 
justice omit to avail myself of the present occasion of bearing 
mublic testimony to the energy, zeal and cordial co-operation that 

have invariably se Daca in the conduct of every public 
officer under my authority. In this place my best qektowlades 
ments are also due to the merchants and to the inhabitants in 
general for their generous and disinterested aid in support of the 
measures of government. 

I earnestly wish, gentlemen, that you may long continue to 
enjoy the benefits that may be expected to result from the in- 
creasing trade, population, and internals resources of this island, and 
that you may always experience in this flourishing and opulent 
colony, the comforts of a milil government, combined with the 
blessing of an efficient code of laws established by parliament. 

Permit me to request that you will accept of my sincere 
assurance of esteem and gratitude, and that you will believe, 
whatever my future destiny may be, thot I shall always remain 
warmly interested in every movement that can contribute the 
pobre welfare of thig settlement, or to the ease, content, and 
mppiness of its inhabitants. 

I have the honor to be, with great regard, 
Grentlemen, 
Your most obedient and most faithful servant, 
Signed) R. T. Farquhar. 
Prince of Wales Island, } Oey 
IGih September, 1805. i 
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CAMBODIA In 1851. 


I, Notices of the Port of Kampot, with Directions for the Eastern Chan- 
nel. Hy Captain G. D. Bownyman. 

ll. Narrative of an Overland Journey from Kampot to the Royal Resi- 
dence. By vy Heums, Esq. . we 

(In the early part of February last, the brig “Pantaloon” was 
dispatched on a trading vo to Kampot by a mercantile firm 
here, the Messrs Almeida and Sons, and returned with a cargo of 
Cambodian produce in the month of June. During the stay of 
the “Pantaloon” at Kampot, os oem Bonnyman made a plan of 
the anchorage and the Eastern Channel on a large scale, from 
which the map which accompanies these notices Sect Vries reduced, 
and which bears upon the face of it evidence of having been 
constructed with great care and accuracy. In the mean time, Mr 
Helms, the supereago, visited the Royal Residence, accompanied 
by Mr Monteiro, (the envoy of the Jig Cambodia, who furnish)- 
ed the principal materials from which the map in the May number 
of this journal was compiled,) who returned to Kampot in the 
“Pantaloon”. Mr Helms drew up a lively narrative of his 
overland journey, which presi in the Singapore Free Press of 
the 20th June, and which ts republished here as a useful supple- 
ment to Captain Bonnyman’s hydrographical notices. | 

I, NOTICES OF THE PORT OF KAMPOT &c. 

Ships bound to Kampot from Singapore during the north-east 
monsoon, should endeavour to make Pulo Ubi, near the South 
Point of Cambodia, as it is a useful guide for vessels Leb pepe 
along the coast to the north, and enables them to avoid a shoa 
said to exist some distance to the westward, the position of which 
is uncertain. After passing False Paolo Ubi, steer to the north- 
ward to make Paulo Dammer, a high island 12 miles in length 
north and south, and about 6 miles in breadth, with two small 
islands near the south extreme, and a single rocky islet off the north 
end. Dammer Peak, in the southern part of the island, may be 
seen from a distance of nearly 50 miles in clear weather. It is in 
Lat. 9° 25’ N. Long. [04° 36° E. according to a series of mea- 
surements carried from the anchorage at Kampot. 

To the northwest of Pulo Dammer, distant about 35 miles, lies 
the large island Koh Dud, called also Koh Tron, which is no doubt 
identical with Hon-co-Thron of Horsburgh’s chart. This island 
is of triangular form—with the apex to the southward and extends 
north and south upwards of 30 miles. The channel between Pulo 
Dammer and Koh Dud is the one generally used by ships bound 
to and from Kampot. It is divided into two distinct channels by 
a group of islands called the Brothers, the northernmost of which, 
(a peaked island, moderately elevated and about a mile and a half 
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in length) bears from Dammer Peak N. 60° W. 20 miles. The 
other island, which is less elevated and more level than the north- 
ern Brother, bears from it S. W. by W. 4 W. 5 miles and has a 
rocky islet 3 miles off to the 8. W. which appears to be connected 
with it by a reef. 

Omega island, the south-westernmost of a chain of islets which 
extends from the south point of Koh Dud, bears from the N. 
Brother N. 69° W. 12 miles. This chain consists of a number of 
small islets with 5 or 6 of a larger size, each consisting of a Quoin- 
shaped hill, with the bluff face to the eastward. The channel 
between this group and the Brothers is safe to work through, with 
soundings varying from 13 to 30 fathoms. 

The east coast of Koh Dud runs nearly north and south for 28 
miles, when it tends N. W. 4 W.7 miles to Rocky Point, the 
north extreme. The whole of this coast is lined by a reef, said 


by the natives to extend a considerable distance off the south-east 
end, but squally weather while | ws Sethe oe us from ascer- 
taining its extent. It is avoided by keeping the Great Brother 


8. 8. W. after passing it, and not Bemipog to bear more south- 
erly until well past the south point of Koh Dud. 

The eastern channel, between Pulo Dammer and the Brothers, 
is the widest and the least intricate. When abreast of the Brothers 
a northerly course should be steered to make the Twins, two small 
islands covered with trees and surrounded by a reef, which appear 
in one on a N. N. E. bearing. The Twins lie N. 2u° E. from the 
Brothers, distant 35 miles. When within 3 miles of the Twins, 
steer to pass about mid-channel between them and the Koh Dud 
shore, as the channel to the east-ward of the Twins is not safe. 
The soundings here will be 34 and 3] fathoms until the Twins 
bear about S. E. when the water deepens to 5 and 6 fathoms. 
If the weather is clear, two mounts or hummocks, having the 
appearance of islands, will now be seen tothe North. These are 


called Gunung Susu or the Paps, and form a good leading mark 
for the seolnnes off Kampot. These howl be Kept bearing 
north while steering for the archorage, until Gunung AKwala, the 
northernmost hill on Koh Dud is brought to bear be N. ; N. 
when it is are to edge off a little to the west-ward until the 
Paps are brought N. by E. to avoid some patches of 27 fathoms, 
which lie 5. 2° W. from the Pa 
‘The usual anchorage is in Lat. 10° oy N. and Long. 104° 16° 40” 
aero ee 
islet, 2} miles 5. E. b from the anchorage. The following 
bearings were taken rated the anchorage in 3 fithomes i 

Rocky islet 5. G0° E. 

Temple island 8. 67° E. 

S. extreme of Kep Range 5. 65° E. 

Western Pap N. 10° E. 
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Drumsnab (Elephant Range) N. 24° W. 
Rocky Point (N. extreme of Koh Dud) 5. 17° W. 
Gouung Kwala 8. 71° W. 

From the ane! e as given above, the western mouth of the 
Kampot river bears N. N.W. 4 W. 6 miles, the intermediate space 
being occupied by a shoal flat which must be approached with 
cantion, especially if the Western channel be adopted, as the bank 
stretches more than milwny across from the main-land to the north 
side of Koh Dud, and is in many places steep-to, with projecting 
spits of 14 fathoms. It was on one of these spits that the lange 
Sea Gull was wrecked during last year, about 4 miles due west 
from the an horage. i 

The town of Kampot lies about 4 miles up the western branch 
of the river, which has two entrances, one to the foot of the 
Paps, which is very shallow, and can only be used by smal! boats, 
and the other further to the west-ward, which is deeper, and has 
the channel mar-ed by bushes, but even this has scarcely water 
enough for a ship's long-boat at the end of the dry season. The 
flat-bottomed boats of the natives, which by the way are eeoneeney 
crank, are better adapted for the navigation of the channel, althou 
they are often detained within the river for one or two days for 
want of sufficient depth of water. At this entrance there is a 
Custom House protected by a breast-work and wooden palisade 
and surrounded by a chevaux-de-frise of the same material, the 
whole being in a very dilapidated condition. The export datics, 
which vary in amount up to 16 per cent, are here levied in kind. 

The town docs not contain more than 400 or 500 houses, but as 
the country is intersected by numerous creeks, each of which has 
one or two large villages on its banks, the neighbourhood is popu- 
lous, and the quantity of grain exported considerable. The Gover- 
nor usually resides at a place called Bambi, a mile and a half 
above the town, and here also are large store-houses belonging to 
the King, where grain and other produce is stored, either for his 
own vessels, or for eale to iradera, Even with this advantage, 
however, the process of loading a vessel is a very tedious affair, 
as the natives are excecdingly dilatory, The most enterprising 
of the inhabitants are the Chinese, who are the principal traders. 

Justice is administered by the Governor, cach party pleading 
his own cause. Ou one oceasion, when a prahu arrived from 
Siam to demand the delivery of some Chinese who had committed 
rome offence against the laws of Siam and had taken refuge at 
Kampot, one of the principal merchants acted as pleader for the 
)risoners, who were sa into Court with their hands tied 
behind them. His areumcnts seemed to have considerable weight 
with the Governor, but judgment was pronounced against them, 
and they were delivered over to the Siamese emissary. The offence 
with which ther were charged was eclling opiom, aul I was 
informed that the punishment that awaited them was death und 
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confiscation of their property and slavery to their wives and child- 
ren. Accounts of t transactions were taken down by clerks 
for transmission to the king at Oudong. i 

Elephants, and wheeled carriages of a light construction, not 
unlike canoes on wheels, are employed for overland travelling and 
the transport of merchandise, but the roads appeared to be very 
indifferent. I saw no manufactures ied on among them 
except silk-weaving, which is generally performed by the women, 
who, by the way, are very unfavorable specimens of the gentler 
sex, and their mode of dressing the hair, which is cut short and 
brushed up to stand on end, does not improve their appearance. 
The men seemed to be chiefly employed in husking paddy or 
fishirg. Fish are to be purchased in the bazar, but during our 
long stay at the anchorage, not a single boat came alongside the 
bri with fish for sale, although numbers passed us every day. 
We were visited, however, several Siamese prahus, under 
pretence of selling salt fish, but in reality to trade. Nothing 
could induce them to proceed up the Kampot river, and on 
leaving us they generally steered in the direction of Cancao or 
Abtien, between which place and Kampot a considerable inter- 
course is kept up. Most of the junks which took in cargo at 
Kampot during our stay, about 60 in number, obtained portions 
of their lading at both ao In addition to the employments 
mentioned above, the Chinese settled here repair junks very 
cleverly in small tt on the banks of the river, resembling 
mud-docks, and several large prahus were in the course of con- 
struction, the material being teak-wood, which I was informed 
came from Siam. 

The coin in common use is similar to the Chinese cash, but of 
inferior woof 1,200 of which are the exchange for a dollar. 
Siamese kops or tikals, and silver ingots of about fifteen dollars 
pias: ae - higher oy erp te The system of — 
extends to 6, higher numbers being compounds, as 5 and 1, 
Sand 2 ke. ke. | at 

Provisions can be purchased in the bazar, but not without 
delay, as they have to be collected from the surrounding country. 

Fresh water was scarce and of inferior quality during our stay. 
Our casks were filled at a tank or pond close to the Rajah’s 

idence at Bumbi, but during the rainy season, some wells 
within the palisade of the custom-house at the mouth of the river, 
which were dry at the time of our visit, will probably cqntain 
oka in which case the labour of proceeding up the river will be 
saved. 

The winds were yong from south-east during the months of 
March and April, with heavy squalls occasionally from N. W. 
and sometimes from E. N. E. The thermometer generally stood 
at 87", but sometimes as high as 909 and 91°. We experienced 
no ill effects from climate, not having had a single case of sickness 
among the crew during our stay; but I was given to understand 
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that on shore the case was otherwise, arue and dysentry being 
alent. 
Il, OVERLAFD JOURNEY FROM EAMPOT To THE ROTAL RESIDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Singapore Free Press, 
_ Observing how willingly you have received for publication any 
information regarding Camboja, I beg to offer you some observa- 
tions on that varersal Pax during a late visit toit. As it has 
been eo seldom visited by Europeans, it is very imperfectly known, 
mene” it may well be considered an object deserving attention, 
equally on account of its geographical position, its valuable pro- 
ductions, and the friendly disposition of the inhabitants towards 
Europeans. For these reasons 1 have thought it worth while to 
contribute my share in — the attention of your readers 
towards a place which may one day prove to be the key that shall 
open an extensive field for European enterprise. In an article on 
oe which appeared in your paper a bie months ago, it was 
stated how that country from its furmer magnitude and power, 
had, pressed by its two powerful neighbours Siam and Cochin- 
China, gradually sunk down to its present insignificant and de- 
pendent state,—that of their former extensive sea-coast Kampot is 
now the only harbour left the Cambojans for exportation of their 
productions, a place whence Cambojan produce never can be 
exported to any extent, it being situated in the extreme west, 
which is the thinnest populated and least cultivated part of the 
country, with no means for inland navigation, the river upon 
which it is built being navigable for small craft and for a short dis- 
tance only, and its course being northward and disappearing in the 
mountains. Besides, a bar lying in the mouth of the river, makes 
it difficult even for cargo boa!s to enter, ond the whole distance 
which cargo has to be carried to the shipping is about 9 or 10 miles. 
The water being shallow no closer anchorage has as yet been 
found for vessels drawing 10 feet and upwards. For these reasons 
it will be seen that Kampot is entirely insufficient as an outlet for 
Cambojan produce, while Cancao, Basak and other Cambojan 
ports, commanding the large and navigable rivers which traverse 
this country through its most fertile and populous parts, penetra- 
ting into the heart of Asia, are now in the hands of the Cochin 
Chinese, ath ie thus got the trade of Camboja in their own 
hands. The greater and more valuable part of this trade is carried 
on by way of Saigon and the jealousy of the Cochin-Chinese 
permits access to this port to none but Chinese. Even on the 
canal of Cancao, which only a few years ago belonged to Cam- 
boja, the king of that country is not permitted to rt any 
roods. This Prince formerly at a place laid down on 
most maps under the name of har pti gale a point where 4 
branches of the Camboja river unite, but when his was burnt 
down by the Cochin-Chinese a few veers 880; he retired about 
10 miles more to the westward to a place called Udong, his pre- 
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sent residence, and situated about 200 miles in a northerly 
direction from Kampot. 

Having on my arrival at Kampot made known to the Governor 
ef that place my desire to visit Udong for trading purposes, 
he placed a number of carts and 2 elephants at the disposal 
of me and my travelling companions, amongst whom was 
a Mr Montciro, formerly mentioned in your paper as having 
visited Singapore on a mission from the King, and who was now 
returning from this mission in our company. Our small caravan 
left Kampot on the 3rd March, travelling in a north-easterly 
direction in good cheer, but not with great speed, making only 
about 20 miles in 24 note The features of oe country we 
traversed were altogether level, consisting of large plains overgrown 
with forest, in which the teak, gum ‘isin wild mango, and 
different kinds of palm trees frequently occurred. It being the 
dry season water was very scarce, and that which was to be found 
of a bad description. “There being no rivers or lakes, travellers 
and the few inhabitants who live scattered in these forests, depend 
for water on the small ponds which receive their supply during 
the rainy season but often dry up during the summer. The ap- 
pearance of the country in general indicates a rich soil, and 
although this was the dry season, plants and trees looked healthy 
and fresh. Though human habitations were seldom seen yet the 
country had a cheerful appearance, the underwood in most cases 
being burnt away, leaving the eye at liberty to penetrate far under 
its deep green foliage, and herds of deer and wild buffaloes 
being often seen grazing on the rich plains. A roof was seldom 
seen on our 1oad, and we consequently spent our nights in the 
open forest, fortifying ourselves the best way we could, and hy 
keeping up a brisk fire round our camp, we secured ourselves 
aguinst any unwished for visitants. It cannot be said that we 
encountered any adventures of a serious or alarming kind, though 
of course it was often stated when morning came that various 
fuspicious sounds, sundry pairs of fierce eycs &c. &e. had been 
heard and seen in ourneighbourhood, and when on one oceasion 
a buffalo ran away, one of the party had certainly heard a howl 
like that of a tiger, and the noise made by its bolting away 
between the carts. On the fifth day we arrived ata smal village 
stated by Monteiro as being within the boundary of his govern- 
ment, and where we had to get other conveyances. This however 
Was not an easy matter, only three were to be had, the people 
assuring us that they had no more carts. Monteiro however 
s‘emed to be better informed, and used a very effective method 
for Proper curts. He ordered several of these men to be put 
in the stocks, and we had presently the gratification to find hee 
they remembered where carts were lo be got. Here too we were 
informed that some elephants belonging to the King had pond 
the previous day. His Majesty having been informed that we 
Were on our way to his place, had sent them to meet us, and bring 
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us forward more speedily, but as they had taken a different road 
they missed us, 

n the tenth day we reached Udong in the evening ex- 
ceedingly exhausted, having travelled ten days successively 
in carts, which by no means rolled on springs, but et every 
trifling impediment to the wheels sent the unfortunate traveller 
flying. Seeing these miserable carts one would think it impossible 
that they d travel such a distance, but in their weakness 
consists their strength; being patched and tied together they are 
pemey elastic and give pare to anything opposed to them, 

hen they do break down—which happens about twice in twenty- 
four hours, the driver far from being distressed by the accident, 
coolly takes out a piece of cord or rattan, ties the wheel together 
and away it goes again. Having arrived at Udong Mr Monteiro 
offered us his house, where his hospitality soon gave relief to our 
fatigued bodies. Next day a person from the King informed me 
that he could net see us that day, it being a holiday, but would 
do so on the succeeding one, in the building where he gives 
audience, charging me at the same time to state in plain words 
that the object of this visit was trade, adding that a report that an 
English vessel had arrived at Kampot had reached Siam and 
Cochin-China, and that emissaries had arrived from these coun- 
tries to enquire what might be its omer At the same time he 
sent an ec hao conversant with the Malay ond beans Bi 
languages. Agreeable to this arrangement we were next Gay 
brought to the house of the Prime Minister, who received us in a 
very friendly manner, and after having offered us refreshments 
put some seigpest regarding the object of our voyage and 
enquired what presents had been brought for the Rajah. Being 
satisfied on these points, he caused us to be conveyed to another 
building, where he presently appeared himself together with a 
number of other functionaries, amounting to more than thirty. 
Their functions were such as those of chief judge, minister of war, 
collector of customs, master of the king's elephants, chief of the 
Malays, kc. ke. People who have petitions to present or 
complaints to make, bring them here where they are given to the 
different persons to whose departments they relate. Everything 
arranged and the time when the king gives audience beit 
arrived, these functionaries, dressed in red robes ornamented wit 
gold lace, took their way to the king’s palace asking us to follow. 

It may here be proper to say a word or two about the appear- 
ance of Udong and the. king’s residence. It has indeed little in 
its appearance which indicates it to be the residence of a prince 
who formerly ranked amongst the most powerful rulers of the 
east. It has an appearance of poverty and neglect, which, con- 
sidering what Camboja has been, tell more p ainly than words 
can do what these people have suffered during the last 15 or 20 

ears of almost uninterrupted ruthless incursions from the Siamese 
and Cochin-Chinese. Their houses or rather huts are almost 
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without exeeption built of bambu and attap. These poor peop! 
have 80 chen inte their homes Pisaseag yg the ati pie 
enemies torch, that they have no longer any confidence to 
erect permanent buildings. Even their cocoanut and other 
fruit trees have been destroyed by their mercilesa enemies the 
Cochin-Chinese. The population of Udong may amount to about 
10,000 souls, principally Cambojans, with a few Siamese, Cochin- 
Chinese and Chinese. In about the centre of the town is a 
Aran square surrounded by a wall, with a gate on each side 

efended by a kind of tower, Within this the king's palace is 
situated, surrounded by another wall, not however like the firat one 
calculated for defence. The buildings occupied by the king are 
without any architectural ornaments or a and principally 
constructed of wood. We were introduced into a large square 
building, the audience hall of the king, and in the upper end of 
which, raised about 14) feet, was paces a gilt chair or throne. 
The persons assembled laid themselves prostrate on the ground, 
awaiting in this position the appearance of the King, which pre- 
sently happened. He ia a man of about 56 years of age, some- 
thing below middle size, and rather etout, hia face is strongly 
naked rked by small pox, but with an expression of mildness and 
benevolence in features and demeanour which seems to be his 
natural disposition. He welcomed us with a friendly nod of the 
head, and seemed to be much pleased to see us. He enquired 
very particularly as to our names, country, length of voyage and 
motives for coming there. Having conversed for some time, he 
said that he had ordered a hiousalta be prepared for our reception, 
and then ordered the different reports and other communications to 
be read, This was done, and after the perusal of each, the King 
genes aidressed some of the functionaries assembled, to as 
their opinion on the subject, and the proceedings were not seldom 
interrupted by a roar oh nuchtes, although, as I was told, some of 
the reports received were not of the most pleasing kind, conveying 
information _ of the outbreak of an insurrection in the northern part 
of the country. 

We were twice invited to the Rajah’s private apartments, 
which though they displayed nothing magnificent, but were on 
the contrary rather ordinary looking, still had an air of comfort, 
altogether co different from what appeared to be customary, and 
scemed to shew an attempt to imitate European customs, that it 
may deserve a word of description. This place was separated 
from the Court of the Audience-hall by a wall, a door in which 
led into a flower garden, evidently cultivated wich much care, and 
in which a flagstaff was placed, from whence was flying @ flag 
precealy similar to that of my own dear country, Denmark. In 
the back ground of this garden was a long low wooden building, 
the roof of which, on the side fronting the garden, rested on pillars 
of wood. The whole building comprised only one room, screened 
off in the middle by Chinese screens, on the walls were hung 
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several engravings and looking-glasses, but no arms of any 
kind, and it contained several pieces of furniture, such as tables 
and chairs. The latter however may have been procured for our 
accommodation, as natives and Chinese are always required to lay 
themselves prostrate in the King’s presence, From canara: he 
demanded no other obeisance than what would have been offered 
to a person of high raak in any other country, but received us cor- 
dially and frankly. He aie minute enquiries about everything 
relating to European manufactures and aris, &e. &c. and his ques 
tions proved him to be much more conversant with these subjects 
than might have been “7 apg He enquired with much interest 
into the superiority of different branches of English and French in- 
dustry, and other matters relating to these two nations. It waa 
evident that having acquired much of his information from French 
Missionaries he now took this opportunity for comparing notes. 
During the course of conversation he shewed how dented he is 
of having closer intercourse with Europeans, He expressed his 
desire of secing European vessels now as formerly come up the 
river, explaining the advantage of this, but on my enquiry whe- 
ther in such case he could give a pass which would be sufficient 
protection against the Cochin-Chinese, he said that a pass from him 
would not be respected by the Cochin-Chinese, and that an addi- 
tional number of guns on board would be far better protection, I 
had a short time afterwards an opportunity of seeing how entirely 
he is at the mercy of the Cochin-Chinese. He had sold to me a 
Geentity of preduce which he was to send to Kampot by way of 
the Cancao canal, a distance which may be poe He 10 or 12 
days. The boats had already reached half that distance, when 
the Cochin-Chinese, hearing ‘that the in question were des- 
tined for an English yessel, prohibited their further progress and 
compelled the boats to return, Thia will perhaps better than 
aught else shew the position in which the King of Camboja 
at present is placed, and it is to he highly regretted that this 
Prince, though still ruler of an extensive and pectuetive country, 
and desirous of forming friendly and commerciul relations with 
Europeans, should be prevented from doing so by jealous neigh- 
bours, closing for him those rivers which are thenatural ok bess 
of his country and by right belong and have for centurica rlong- 
ed to him, and which are the al means by which the produce 
of his country can be exported, unless it is to pass through the 
hands of the Cochin-Chinese. ‘We returned from our visit to the 
=| of Camboja grateful for the kindness and hospitality with 
which he and his people had received us, the more so asit is a rare 
occurrence that Princes in this part of Asia are friendly or even 
civil towards Europeans. May he find a powerful friend who 
may assist him to recover his just rights, and in go doin give hin 
the power of opening to European commerce a now an vast field. 
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ANCIENT JAVANESE INSCRIPTIONS AT PAMNATARAN, 
By JonaTuan Rica, Esq. 


ae printing Mr Rigg’s “Tour from Sourabaya through Kediri 
* we were compelled to omit a portion, (ante Vol. ITT. p. 245) 
rom not then having the means of giving copies of the inscriptions 
referred to in it. We are now enabled to present a Hthograph of 
these inscriptions accompanied by the omitted pooner. ED. | 

It has been above stated that the inscription of a date is seen 
over the doorway of the small detached stone Chandi or temple 
(at Panataran) which only of all the’ group has an interior cell 
or chamber. Fig. 1 is an accurate copy of this inseription which 
is cut in relief, as wellas of the edging round it, and flowerlike 
ornament, at beginning and end. | 

The Widono Kromo Laksono gave it as his opinion that thia 
date reads 1241. Crawfurd, in his Indian Archipelago, says it is 
1242 (2nd vol. pages 209, 302,) but he is evidently wrong in the 
final figure, as it is the same as the first. For the sake of illus- 
tration and comparison I will add a few more of these ancient 
dates, and in the first place the one which I copied, during this 
a from the grave of the Putri Champa at Majapahit (fig. 5.) 

his date is also cut in relief ona not very compact trachyte 

tomb stone which stands over the feet of the princess. There are 
also two or three lines of writing in ancient characters, now very 
much worn away and almost illegible. Raffles ives this date as 
1320, but here he is clearly mistaken, the secon fiyure is evidently 
a 2, a8 appeara also from one of the plates in hia own work on 
Java. Soon after making this copy, I met at Modjo Agung, the 
Widono of that pluce, and the Patih of the Regent, aud they agreed 
that the date ought to be read 1270. 

alere is a copy of a date taken from a stone found in Kediri 
and > in one of the engravings of Raffles’ history of Java. 


Se 
ia date is given as 1220. 

The following are dates from the ruins of Sukah on the Lauw 
and copied from Dr Van der Vlis’ publication in the 19th vol. of 
the Transactions of the Batavian Society. (figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7.) 

From the above examples it will be seen that the figures do not 
always preserve an exact uniformity; there can, however, be no 
doubt that the initial in each case represents 1, The secon figure 
in the Panataran date, does not occur in this shape in the table 
prepared by Dr Van der Vlis, still it is the nearest to the figure 2, 
a dot at the lower yet being substituted for the tail towards the 
right. The second figure at Majapahit is evidently stoping Sets 
eo stiff shaped as in the dates 1930 and 1228, the lower tail being 
bent up again along the down stroke. Neither of these cases 
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resembles the 3, and to attempt to make them 4 would bring down 
the date to the destruction of Majapahit, and the consequent 
introduction of Mahometanism, when the ancient places of wor- 
ship fell into disrepute. The third figures of Panataran and 
Majapahit do not occur in Dr Van der Vilis’ paper; in the case 
of the former, however, some slight resemblance may be traced 
to the 4 or 8 of the more stiffly and rudely formed characters of 
Sukeh. Neither the 5 nor 9 occurs at Sukah, and probably the 
third figure at Majapahit is one of these two, as it remembles 
none of the examples produced; it is totally unlike a 7, as my 
infurmants at Modjo Agung would have it. 

To return however to our inscription at Panalaran. It in all 
probability represents either 1241 or 1281, a slight discrepancy of 
small import, in determining the antiquity of the place. The era 
alluded to will be of course that used in Java, viz., that of Saliva- 
hana, which is 78 years behind that of Christ. This is a com- 
sachet modern date, and ree) only 120 years previous to the 
destruction of Majapuhit must belong to its palmiest days. [See 
Vol. IIT p. 245, for the rest of the author's remarks. ] 
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STEAM ROUTES THROUGH THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO:— 
ESTABLISHED, PROPOSED, AND PROSPECTIVE. 


ESTABLISHED ROUTES, 
I. The Mail Routs between England and Chins. 


Tue oldest established line of steamers connected with the Indian 
Archipelago is that which carries the monthly mails between 
England and China, touching at Pinang and Singapore, and which, 
from its commencement in 1845, has been in the hands of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. A steamer 
leaves Southampton on the 20th of each month with the heavy 
mails and parcels for Alexandria, touching at Gibraltar and Malta, 
and embarking at the latter place the su plementary mail which 
leaves London on the 24th of the month and is carried through 
France to Marseilles, and thence by steamer to Malta. From 
Alexandria the mail is conveyed across the isthmus to Suez, where 
a steamer of the P. & ©. Company awaits its arrival, The 
Gestination of this steamer is Calcutta, touching at Aden and Ceylon. 
At the latter the mails and passengers for China and the Indian 
Archipelago are transferred to a steamer, also belonging to the 
P. & QO. Company, which leaves Bombay in time to meet the 
outward steamer at Point de Galle, and which proceeds to 
Hongkong, touching at Pinang and Singapore. The homeward 
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voyage is merely a transposition of the above arrangements. 
Although the mails between Suez and Hongkong are thus carried 
by two distinct lines of Steamers, yet so perfect has been their 
working that they must be considered as one great trunk line, to 
which the branch lines to the Dutch and oem possessions in 
the Archipelago, to Australia, and to the northern ports of China, 
established or proposed, will act as feeders. 

The portion of this great trunk line which traverses the seas of 
the Indian Archipelago is about 2,000 miles in length. The first 
pert between Pinang and Singapore lies through the Straits of 

wlacea, where the navigation is never impeded by boisterous 
weather; and by properly timing the departure of the steamers 
from either point, those parts of the Straits which require particular 
caution in the navigation are passed during dry-light. 

The mail route between Singapore and Hongkong lies directly 
up the China Sea by Paulo Sapata, and as the steamers have to 
face the monsoon either on the outward or return voyare, none 
but powerful vessels are calculated to perform the service efficiently. 
The steamers employed upon this line are comparatively slow 
(with the exception of the papers now on her first voyage) 
but they are substantial both with regard to hull and machinery, 
and no break-down bas yet occurred. 

The steamers with the mails from England of the 24th of the 
month arrive at Singapore in the early part of the second succeeding 
month, sometimes as late as the 12th but generally on the 4th or 
5th and sometimes earlier. The mail of the 24th of May arrived 
here on the morning of the Ist of the present month (July) or in 
38 days from England. The homeward steamer from Hongkong 
arrived in the noon of the same day, thus affording an 
opportunity of answering letters from Europe almost instanter ; 
aa this occurred during the bi-annual period in which the 
pees leave China eo earlier than duri ae rest of the 
year. In this particular Singapore enjoys pecullar advantages 
anil any increase of speed in thee Menioess will afford its inhabitants 
more time to answer communications from Europe by the return 
Mail. 

In the month of June of the present year the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company laid on a regular line of steamers between Cal- 
eutta and Hongkong, leaving each terminus about the 12th of the 
mouth, ané meciing at or near Singapore about the 20th. ‘This line 
was established chiefly for the ee of carrying the opium sold 
at the monthly auctions of the E. I. Company to China. Tha 
result of the first trip in June was such as to satisfy the most 

guine expectations, the freight of opiam alone being understood 
to have defrayed all expenses and to have left a handsome profit. 
Now that the late ship-burnings in the ports of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have induced insurers to avoid taking risks on vessels manned 
by native seamen, all the more valuable produce passing between 
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India and China is likely to be carried by steamers, in which case 
the communication will become weekly or perhaps more frequent.* 
1 Phe Mail Route from Singapore to Java and Moacnsser, 

Soon after the establishment of the monthly mails between 
England and Hongkong, the Netherlands Indian Government laid 
on a steamer to convey mails and passengers fiom Batavia to meet 
the steamer from Hongkong at Singapore, and return with the 
outward mails from Europe, which were distributed throughout 
Java by means of the post-roads that have been ea:ried from one 
extremity of the island to the other. Since May last the Dutch 
mails have been carried by a steamer belonging to an association 
in Jaya styled the “ Nethcrlands Indian Steam ompany.” This 
vessel leaves Singapore 24 hours after the arrival of the Europe 
mail and pale to Batavia by the Straits of Rhio and Banca, 
calling at the Residency of Rhio, and at Minto, the capital of 
Banca, on the way. From Batavia the steamer proceeds to 
Samarang ond Sourabaya, the eastern capital of Java, where the 
mails for Macassar are transferred to a government steamer which 
carries them to Celebes. The N. I. 8. Company's steamer awails 
the return of this vessel from Macassar, a then proceeds on the 
return voyage, calling atthe same places, and arriving at Singapore 
in time to forward the homeward mails by the P. &O. Compuny’s 
steamer from China. Thus a regular monthly line of steam 
communication is established to a point distant lees than 700 miles 
from the continent of Australia, and only 2,700 miles from 
Moreton Bay, on the east coast of the continent, whenee there iz a 
5 sicam communication with Sydney aud Van Diemen’s 


If. The Mail Route between Hoaghong end Manila. 


The Spanish Government of the Philippines has been in the habit 
of dispatching a small war steamer from Manila to meet the 
overland mail at Singapore, whenever a rapid transmission 
of intelligence to the mother country has been deemed necessary, 
but as the communication by this channel is sometimes interrupted 
for two or three succeeding months, this cannot be called an 
established line. An association has lately been formed at Manila 
for keeping up a regular steam communication with Hongkong 
by means of a vessel which had been sent up from Sydney for 
sale, and which was purchased for the purpose. As the distance 
between the two places is little more than 600 miles, this 
single vessel is amply sufficient to keep up a retular monthly 
coOmminication. 

* Since the above was written the two steamers cmaployved on fliis line, the Erin 
and Pacha, came in contact in the Straits of Malscca with such violence that the 
latter foundered immediately, and the Erin woald have followed but for the water: 


Hehe compartorents into which the bold was divided, only the foremost of which 
filled with water, 
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PROPOSED ROUTES. 
I. Betwem Sydney and Singapore vid_Torres Straits. 

The first up towards opening a mail communication between 
England end the Australian Colonies via India was taken so 
long ago as 1843, when Dr Nicholson, then member for Port 
Phillip, and now Speaker of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, moved for the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the feasibility of opening an overland route to Port Essington, 
a settlement on the north coast, which had been established in 
1838, and was afterwards abandoned in 1849. The committee 
after taking the best evidence that was available, approved of the 
project, and the Council voted the neccesary funds for dea- 
pecking an exploring expedition to trace out the route, but the 
Governor of New South Wales declined giving his sanction until 
he had referred the matter to the home government. The colonists, 
howerer, who had warmed to the subject, were not inclined to 
brook delay, and raised subscriptions among themselves to fit out 
an expedition under Dr Leichhardt, a German traveller, which 
reached Port Essington, and found no “engineering difficulties” 
to prevent the immediate construction of a post-road to the north 
extreme of the continent. But before the return of the expedition 
to Sydney, in 1846, a project for opening a direct steam mail 
communication via India was started in Lendon under very 
favourable auspices, which called off the attention of the colonists 
from the overland route; and a committee of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, with Mr E. Deas Thomson the 
Colonial Secretary, as chairman, on collating the evidence produc 
before the committee, decided unanimously in favour of the route 
via Torres Straits, and the Legislative Council voted the annual 
sum of £6,000 in aid of steam communication by that route. This 
decision was not acceptable to some of the neighbouring colonies. 
South Australia favoured the route by Cape Leeuwen or the 
Cape of Good Hope, which would give it the priority in receiving 
the mails, and New Zealand pronounced in favour of the route 
across the Pacific via Panama. As both these colonies had a 
numerous body of infinential supporters at home, the question of 
steam communication with Australia become a mere shuttlecock 
among rival Colonies and rival Steam Companies. As the latter 
will probably each lay on their particular line on the receipt of 
the golden intelligence from Australia, an opportunity will, be 
afforded of gaining practical experience with regard to the eligibility 
of the various routes, so that this question need not be further 


di ‘ 

The original project of steam communication with the Australian 
Colonies via Torres Strait comprised Batavia and Sourabaya in 
the line of route, but it was not then generally known that the 
Dutch government regarded with fierce displeasure any steam 
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intrusion by foreigners on the Indian Archipelago.* The direct 
route, and the one that will doubtless be adopted, lies through the 
Carimata passage, and along the north side of the islands east of 
Java, thence direct to Torres Strait; nearly an E. 8. E. course, 
never varying more than two points either way, and which can 
be eased without interruptions from difficulties of navigation 
night or day. If a coal depét is required, this can be formed at 
Larantuka, or any other of the Portuguese settlements near Timor, 
which lie directly in the route, and are exactly midway between Sin- 
gapore and Torres Strait. But as the distance between Singa- 
ore and Cape York is only 2,500 miles, and as no other than 
first class steamers are now likely to the employed on the route, 
the question of intermediate coal-depéts need not be discussed, 

As stated above, the route between sengapes and the western 
entrance of Torres Strait may be pursued with safety along the 
beaten track either during night or day; but on approac ing 
Torres Strait considerable caution will be required. The recent 
surveys of the late Captain Owen Stanley, of H. M. 5. Rattlesnake, 
have laid down the soundings in Endeavour Strait with an 
accuracy which cannot be excelled, and by taking the precaution 
of ing the western entrance only during ig Ph ee the crosa 
bearings of Booby Island and Red Wallis Island, both conspicuous 
land-marks, will enable a steamer to lead in to Endeayour Strait 
clear of the sand banks, From the western entrance to Ca 
York, the distance is 35 miles. The spot recommended by t 
N. 8. W. Legislative Council for a settlement and depdt is Port 
Albany, 5 miles east of Cape York. The distance from Port 
Albany to Raine Island Beacon on the Outer Barrier Reef is 120 
miles by the Middle Passage, and a more direct route remains to 
be examined which will reduce the distance to 100 miles, so that a 
moderately fast steamer leaving the depdt at day-break, and 
keeping up full steam, may pass out into the open sea clear of the 
re 8 before night. The Steam Committee of 1846 recommended 
the Inner Passage along the north-east coast of Australia, within 
the Barrier reefs, but it was not then comtemplated that go large a 
class of steamers would be employed as those which are now 
likely to be laid on. When Inner pa i ' comes to be 

ked off with beacons and light houses, it will doubtless become 
the favourite channel, but until then it will be safer to pursue tha 
route outside the reefs. Detached coral reefs are less dangerous 
in the open sea than in smoother waters. In the former their 
position is generally pointed out by breakers, and if a ship strikes 
against one she is soon thrown on the reef by the heave of the sea, 
and the lives are generally preserved. Nearly all the vessels that 
have been thrown on the Outer Barrier still hold together, and will 

* Sse Temminck’s *‘ Coup d'(Eil General sur les Possessions Neer! ae 
Vinde Archipelagique."* A work compiled from official ee et ne Batic 
ly recommenced for the guidance of | ividuals holding office In the Dutch Indian 
Fosesstone, na. in which the following significant paragraph will be fonnd - 
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continue to do so until they fall before the natural course of decay. 
In the smooth waters of the Inner Pazzage the case is different. 
There the reefs lurk under the surface without any sign to betray 
their existence heyond a slight discoloration of the water above. 
which can only be perceived in clear weather, with the sun 
overhead, or abaft the sa As the wall-like sides of the reefs rise 
abruptly from the deeper waters, the sounding lead affords no 
warning, and the first hint of the presence of danger is given by 
the crashing of the vessel against the reef, and in three cases out of 
four she rebounds from the reef and sinks in deep water, sometimes 
with such rapidity as scarcely to allow time for the passengers to 
st upon deck.* No boisterous weather is to be expected between 
pe York and Moreton Bay. <A steady south-east trade wind 
prevails, interrupted towards the close of the year by spurts 
of short duration from north-east and north-west. A constant 
communication is kept up between Moreton Bay and Sydney by 
means of two small steamers. 


Il. To the Australian Colonies vidi Cape Leewwern, 


The proposed Western Route to the southern colonies only 
skirts the south-western part of the Archipelago. The route from 
Singapore to the Strait of Sunda is identical with that pursued by 
the Batavian line of steamers. From Java Head to Freemantle, 


“Tl n'est, nous regrettons d'dtré obligé de le dire, que trop bien avéré, que le 
commercant anglais cat rarcment satisfalt; notre gouvernement, quelques soient lea 
sacrifices qu'il pulsse faire aux prétentions du commeree de la Grande-Bre 
dans nos Indes, ne parviendra point & contenter Je désir immodéré de l'indust 
anglaise & étendre ms én plov les débouchés qu'il lui faut nécessairement on 
roduit colnasal de ses fabriques; cette néceasité d'exporter excédant énormément 
: gy rig ct de ln =i pggentnas ori waseadbegh gts eaccumole de 
r en r ne maniétre efrayante, pousse le commerce ater gns-Cesee 
ae an poner pour que dea débouchiéa nouveaux Tul solent ouverts, Cea 
clameurs incesantes conduisent le gouvernement britannique A abuser de la supre- 
mate qu'il exeree sur les mers, par l'emplol de moyens contraires aux droits des 
nations, seulement dans le but de satisfaire aux du commerce ee, a 
“Blentét sea pretentions te se borneront plus a l'admission de son pavillon dans 
les ports qui lui sont ouverts dans Jes les principales de nos orchipels, of déjé fl 
exerce la suprématie; {1 faudra au commerce des concessions plus étendues 
aotisfalre son amiition démesuree, I] insistera sur une possession br: 


me 
au centre de nos archi A cere te olitique anglalse en mowrrit-elle le desir, 
par ras pay bee et dont dejs a été fnit mention par In presse périodique, notam- 


former uné ligne de bitiments 4 va entre Singapore et | ie 
trionale de 'Australie; & cette fin on médite: t-#tre une violation rowan 
be traités, semblable & celle de la prise de Laboean et de l'établissement a 
ee Mais, nous avons l'espoir que la Niéeriande se tiendra pour avertie par 
les ) de Vexpérience chirement achetées par elle ; en marine dans l'Archipel 
sera dorénnvant aseez pombreuse quot, par sa présence et par ses démonstia- 
tions, elle puisse rendre moina facile toute spolintion que eu centre de ros 
L eyeeranaity intertropicales, que le premier des devoirs du pavillon néeriandnls est 
G6 Pirantir contre toute attelate 5 on ce qu'il est appelé fi platted coche “ae plus 











im é@t le ploe neces ou blenctre de ‘a nation, iage tome 
rea, et L ceux-cl ont acquis Ia possession par leur perseverance, alnal qu'nu 
prix de leur dévourment cou [ Vol. 111 p. 30.) 


on ler possage from Sydnev to Port 


"© Such was the case of the H | v to Po 
| on the writer had to lument the loss of an 


in April 1846. On that oce 
yoann a 
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the chief port of Western Australia, the first proposed station, the | 
course is nearly §. 5. E. 1,700 miles. Only first class steamers 
will be effective on this line, as during the fine season the course 
from Java Head lies directly in the face of the 8. E. trade wind ; 
and in December, January and February, when the westerly 
monsoon prevails to the south of Java, hurricanes are apt to occur 
in the sea lying between this island and the N. W. Cape of 
Australia. The recent discoveries relative to the law of storms 
enable steamers with common “pene to avoul the vortex of 
these rotatory gales, but powerful vessels are required to encounter 
even their fail-ends, as they are called. The winter season on the 
West Coast of Australia corresponds with the summer season of 
Europe. During this period the westerly gules blow home upon 
the coast, which will render the passage along it uncomfortable, 
though not absolutely daugerous. The only part of the route in 
which powerful steamers will encounter difficulties, ia near the 
coast between Cape Leeuwen and Point D’Entrecastaux, In this 
slormy nei bbouskotd the gales are apt to shift suddenly from N. 
W. to 8. W., which makes the coast a dead lee shore, and the 
eross sea rising in peaks like large hay-cocks will prove particularly 
formidable to paddle-box steamers. The writer can have no 
object in exaggerating the terrors of this Cape, but having resided 
upon it during an entire winter season, and having more than once 
encountered storms in the offing, he thinks it proper to register 
this opinion for the information of those who speak flippantly of 
the eaigers of this famous cape, From sine George Sound, one 
of the pic fae in Australia, to Adelaide, the ve to and fro 
may be e with comparatively little difficulty at all seasons, as 
the steamers will be enabled to avoid the strength of the gales by 
keeping within the Great Australian Bight, where the westerly 
winds lose a great portion of their stormy character, When the 
southern colonists come to learn that their true interests lie in 
developing to the utmost their resources of overland communication, 
a post-road for mails and passengers will be opened between 
Shark’s Bay and King George Sound, the only easily accessible 
harbours in Western Australia. The dangers of the intermediate 
coast may then be avoided, and the western route will meet with 
its fair share of patronage by travellers to and from the more 
eastdin settlements. 
PROSPECTIVE ROUTES. 
I. Hetwean Singapore and Manila. 


It has been already stated in the first part of this essay that the 
Spanish Government of the Phillippines is in the habit of sending 
a steamer from Manila to mect the muils at Singapore whenever 
there happens to be any intelligence of importance, such as brilliant 
BcceSsses against pirates, to communicate to the home ministry. 
The Spanish mails are brought from Gibralter by the P. & 0, Com- 
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pany's steamers in charge of a post office agent. Few passengers, 
except high functionaries, arrive or depart by the Spanish steamer. 
The others make the best of their way to or from Singapore in 
sailing vessels, or should no opportunity occur, they proceed via 
Hongkong. As every change of Ministers in Spain brings out 
an entirely new batch of civil s and military functionaries to supply 
the places of those who belong to the party retiring from office, 
the f er traffic is considerable, and would become much 
greater if direct communication were established between Singa 
pore and ila. The steamers ei oe da upon this line will 
along the coasts of Borneo and wan, Where they will be 
sheltered by the reefs that lie in the body of the China Sea, so 
that vessels of less than one-half the power of those employed on 
the direct route to Hongkong would be efficient. This was the 
route originally contemplated when it was first proposed to extend 
steam communication to China; and when the bi-monthly line 
from Suez comes to be established, it will doubtless adopt this 
route. The distance from Singapore to Labuan is 740 miles; from 
Labuan to Manila 640; and from Manila to Hongkong 620 miles; 
in all 2,000 miles. As the direct route up the China Sea from 
Singapore to Hongkong is less than 1,500 miles, the question to 
be decided is whether the advantages of opening up a monthly 
communication with Labuan and Manila are sufficiently great to 
counterbalance the disadvantage of increase of distance. If the 
Spanish and British governments were to calculate the amount 
o ses ea that had been incurred by forwarding mails to 
Manila and Labuan by government vessels, it woaid probably 
be found to exceed ly the amount for which the Peninsula 
and Oriental, or any other Steam Company, would undertake to 
lay on a regular monthly line to China, taking these ports on the 
route. 


I. From Torres Strait to Singapore on one Aand, and to Manila 
and Hongkong on the other. 


_ The line of steamers soon to be established between Singapore and 
New South Wales will be maintained chiefly for the purpose of 

ing up & communication between the colonies and the mother 
country, and may therefore be termed the imperial or national line. 
The colonists themselves require other lines of communication, and 
as they will soon be in a sition to incur the expense, they are 
likely to have them eatablishel. To arrive at conclusions respecting 
the routes that these lines will take, it becomes necessary to bring 
under review the commercial relations of these colonies witli other 
countries. Until very recently the sole exports from New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s , and which enabled the colonists to 
purchase articles of foreign growth or manufacture, consisted of 
wool, tallow, hides, horns, and whale-oil. The mother country wae 
the chief, indeed almost the sole market for these productions, and 
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aga natural conseqnence all articles of European prodace or ma- 
nufacture required by the colonists were imported from Great 
Britain. But they had to look elsewhere for eupplies of tropical 
produce, which, especially teas and sugars, are consumed by the 
colonists in quantities ge Sra by any other people in the world, 
taking the proportion of the population. Teas are imported 
direct from China. Sugars were originally obtained from Cal- 
eutta and the Mauritius, but as the produce of these places was 
then protected by a high duty on foreign sngars at home, the 
colonies were comparatively neglected, and when a large influx 
of emigrants in 1837 and the three following years greatly in- 
crease the consumption of sugar, the colonial merchants had to 
beat up the world for a sapply. The growers in British settle. 
ments still clung to the home market, where their produce was 
protected, so that the colonists had to seek a supply in foreign 
possessions. The merchants of Java and the Philippines, where 
the production of sugar had recently become greatly extended, 
entered with spirit into the trade, which was highly advantageous; 
as the coloniste, who had extensive sugar refineries of their own 
required only the coarser descriptions, which could not be shipped 
with advantage for Europe on account of the high rate of freight. 
Several ships were built in Java expressly for the trade, as the 
fiscal and revenue rogelanons established on the island effected a 
virtual exclusion of British shipping; but before these were com- 
pleted, the newly opened trade was nipped in the bud by the 
revival of an old Order in Council which made it illegal for foreign 
shipping to carry to the British colonies any other produce than 
that of the mother country. The sugar ‘aks now centred in the 
Philippines, whence the produce is conveyed to New South Wales 
in British vessels. Attempts have occasionally been made to esta- 
blish a trade from Singapore and other places, but never with 
success. The Sydney merchai ts connected with the Manila trade 
have always had a stock on hand with which they could swamp 
the market if any interloper appeared, and as the latter have 
generally wished to realise immediately, they have often been obliged 
ta sell at a loss. The late intelligence from Sydney will break up 
the monopoly for a time, but when the growers in the Philippines 
have had time to increase their plantations, affuira will revert 
to their old course. The Philippines supply the colonists with 
all other tropical produce they require with the exception of tea, 
and also with rope lashings for the wool bales, which are used 
ruther extensively, 

The commercial interests of New South Wales are therefore as 
much bound up in promoting rapidity of intereourse with Manila 
and China as with the mother country, so that when a second or 
bi-monthly line is established via Torres Strait, it may be expected 
to take its course through the Moluccas, touching at Amboyna 
and Ternate to Labuan, whence branch steamers will proceed to 
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Singapore on the one hand, and Manila and China on the other. 
The distance to Simeepore by this route will be lengthened 400 
miles, but no less than 800 miles will be saved on the route to 
Manila, and about 1,000 miles on that to China. The Dutch 
Bore aaron may possibly object to its commercial preserves in 
he Moluccas being intru upon, but the days of protection, 
whether British or foreign have passed away, and those who 
Spent stand in the path will only risk being rudely thrust 
asi 
Ill. The Carpentaria Route. 

The original project of opening a communication with India and 
the mother count by na Saige a post-road from Sydney to the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which had been in abeyance since 
1846, was revived by the Singapore Free Press newspaper towards 
the close of last year, at a time when the advocates of Steam 
Communication vib India were thrown into despair by the apparent 
> aeant of the East India Company and by the secession of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company from the route recommended 
by the colonists and sanctioned by the Admiralty; leaving the 

ivocates of the Panama route masters of the field. Even the 
leading Calcutta journals were so blind to the true interests of 
British India, both commercial and political, as to join in the call 
for steam to Australia vid Panama. The intelligence of the new 
Eastern Steam Reventon Company having been formed, which 
implied the immediate layi on of two lines of steamers to Ausira- 
lia, shelved the question of the pentaria Route again for a time, 
but the late intelligence from Sydney will revive it. The 
Australian colonists are differently situated from the English in 
India, whose chief object is to retire with the wealth they have 
accumulated to the mother country. Many of the more wealthy 
colonists have been born in Australia, and of the remainder few 
have any other object in view than to establish a comfortable 
home in the country. They therefore invest their savings in local 
speculations, and latterly the associations formed for the improve- 
ment of inland communication, which effect so much towards 
developing the resources of a new country, have been highly 
favoured by those who have capital to invest. 5 a | 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU OR MALAVYAN ANNALS, 
WITH NOTES." 


By T. Brappett, Esqre. 
12th Annal. 


THere is a country in the land of the Kling named Pahali'! 
whose king was named Nizam al Mulk Akber Shah,*, an 
Islamite, according to the dispensation of the Prophet Mahomed. 
This king had two sons and one danghter; his son Hajah 
Akher Mulk Padshah? succeeded to the throne of Pahali and 
in consequence of a difference with his brother Mani Ferendan,* 
the latter resolved to leave his ovuntry and proceed to Malacer, 
for he had heard of the greatness of that kingdom; accordingly 
a fleet was prepared and Mani Ferendan set sail, but on arriving 
near Jombu Ayer a storm arose in which his vessel was lost. 
Mani Ferendan fell into the sea and mounting on an Alu-alu? 
fish was carried to the shore, where he pulled himself on land 
Wy means of a Gandasuli® tree. The descendants of Mani 

erendan are forbidden to eat the Alu-alu fish, or to wear the 
flower of the Gandasuli, On landing the young prince proceeded 
to Passé, and the Rajah of that country gave him his daughter 
in marriage and his descendants by this marriage became kinys 
of Passé, Mani Ferendan returned to the land of Kling, and 
next monsoon prepared a fresh expedition to visit Malacca. The 
name of the commander of the forces embarked was Khoja Ali,? 
and Mahomed commanded the ships of which there were seven. 
On arriving at Malacea he was favourably received by Mahomed 
Shah. Sri Nara di Rajah invited him to his house and gave his 
daughter Tun Rana Saudari in marriage. By her Mani Ferendan 
had a son Tun Ali snd a daughter Tun Uti, who was afterwards 
iaet to Sultan Mahomed and bore him a son named Rajah 

assim.® 

Afterwards the king married the daughter of the Rajah of 
Racan? and by her had a son called Rajah Ibrahim, who by 
the influence of his mother was appointed to succeed to the 
throne, but against the inclination of the king, who was strongly 
attached to Rajah Cassim. The power of the Princess of Racan 
over the king caused 1° Rajah Ibrahim,'! her son to be petted and 

viled while Rajah Cassim was kept in subjection. After a long 
time Sultan Mahomed Shah died and was succeeded by Rajah 
Ibrahim, called Sultan Abu Shehed.t? The Rajah of Racan, 
brother of ihe new king's mother, came to Malacca, and ruled 
in the name of the sovereign. The Malacca men were disgusted 
with this state of affairs, their favorite Rajah Cassim was banished, 


* Continued from p. 322. 
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Rajah Ibrahim was unpopular and they considered it a disgrace 
that their country should be governed by a foreign prince even 
under the cloak of his og boca authority. Hajuh Cassin on 
being expelled became a fisherman, and one uy on the arrival 
of a foreign ship went with others to sell his fish. A possenger 
in the ship, Moulana Jellaludin'*, on seeing Cassim called him up 
and treating him with great respect said he should become Rajah 
of Malacca'* and after bargaining to receive the present king's 
mother (the Princess of Racan) in marriage’? in ense after this 
prophecy he should become king, he told [brahim that on going on 
shore now he should meet with a man who would assist in the 
furtherance of his wishes. On going on shore he went to 
Sri Nara di Rajah his mother’s grandfather and reluted this 
conversation. Sri Nara finding the people ready for revolt, entercil 
warmly into his great grandson's projecis, collected men and arma, 
and next night, having by stratagem gained over the Bundahara, 
the Sultan Abu Shehed was oH ea 
The Rajah of Racan would not be separated from the King, 
and as the people were enraged against him particularly, he 
was soon pierced with wounds; finding himself dying, he stabbed 
the King, who was close at hand, and both died. Sultan Abu 
Shehed had reigned 1 year ond 5 months when he was succeeded 
by Cassim, who assumed the tithe of Sultan Muzatier'* Shah, 
The Moulana Jellaludin was deceived, a young beauty of the 
ce was given to him for the Princess of Racan, and with her 
» took his departure. The Undang Undang'? were ordered to 
be wrilten out in a book by Sultan Muzaffer with a view to prevent 
the ministers from exceeding their authority. The King espoused 
the daughter of the Ferdana Mantri Sri Amar!® de Rajah by 
whom he had ason called Rajah Abdallah, On the death of the 
Bandahara he was succeeded by his son Tun Perpatih Ledang 
styled Seriwah Rajah, but the King listened to the councils of his 
eat grandfather Sri Nara!® de Rajah so that the new Banidahara 
Fad a nominal office. By mi-tuke at a levee one day Seriwoh 
Rajah found the palace gates shut and fancying that the Rajah 
was displeased on going home put a period to his existence. He 
left three children, Ton Cudu whom the Rajah espoused, Tun 
Perak who married the daughter of the chief of Calang and 
settling there was afterwards at the request of the people of Calany 
appointed chief or governor, and Perpatih Putih. 


NOTES To 12TH ANNAL. 
ali.—Colonel Low informs us, J. 1. Arch. Me apa 15, thet Paloli is 
meant for Calings bat he furnishes no et the word : t rd 


: : pert for the word may be 

a corruption of tna, one of the names of bijnuggur. | 
2. Jizan wl Malt Alber Shaoh,—Nizum, order, regulation and regulator; Mulk 
country; Akber et rego most celebrated character of this naine was son of 
a general of Aurenguebe; he seized the government of the Deccan 1717 anid waa 
confirmed by the wenk successors of Aurengeebe, Akbar Shah was 3rd son of 


1. Pahkali. 
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Aurengache. The nameaare cleariy Incorrect o4 Mahomedanism was not [introduced 
inty the south of India at the tiene “a thie coment. 


1 Poleheh or Rodvhah—Aw emperor, king of sovereign, Persian, 


4. Mani Perenelan.—Coraidering the wimerous alinsions to carly Persian history 
male: by the annaliat, it la not im we itient beet bie aber reed this hae Croce tle 
celebrated painter Mant with the add of Ferklon, wonderin, oF sone other wore 
Hayne | @ relution to that given. Mant, was a Sapo (tina scr ta Supere “HA A. DD) 
apa ya Koa the Paraclete proriiaccd in Jolin, clea 4-for, ane soar cate 
bi utedt by by Sapore, on which ie fie fled to Eastern Tartary. 
While bere he he Picker ged In dru wing and prodnced « greatmany extracrdiaary figures 
which his followers on Pageva believed were given to him In heaven, where les 
tnlarined them he site spent the thine du his retremt. Flis religion is known to 
Kuropeans ns the Manichean, a mixture of Magian, Hindu, Christian and Maho- 
Medan dortrines and many, eves Christian Patriarchs ond Bishops, followed him. 


6. Adn-oin.—Doctor Leyden translates this the Alblcore, 


6. Ganiem/i.—Marsden gives this oa the Wedyebiom Coronariom of Linens 
avd odds that its flowers are worn 46 ornaments in the balr, aod in the enignmticnl 
language of Howers stand for luconstancy. 


7. Ahoja Ab.—The first ib Persian, on cunoch, ond the second arabic, high, 
eiiinent, woble, dc. 

B, Crsstin sini —_ distributor—used In conjunction with Arzak, on on epithet 
forthe Deity, or distrilutor of dally bread—Casim Arzak. 


®. Haken.—A country in Sumatra to the north of Menuangkabow and Siac; its 
river (Rakan) disenalogues in lat. 2- worth. 


a This is another to be added to the numerous instances of female influence in 

Indian Archipelngo—Acheen, Java, Celcbes, and in fact all tie governments 
appear af tines to have been sobject to this influence. 

doraien is taken by the Meche dircetly from the ebrew language in which 
it rime Ay—bro—ham) the futher of a great moltinade, 
Sheked.—Abu—father—Shebel—a martyr, both Arabir, 
in pod ae J rllelwlern.—Arable Moula a title (Lord or Judge) given to 
persons respected for Jearning bot chiefly to the priestlool—Jelal dignity power 
ores (for deen see previous notes.) 

4. The object in introducing thisstory la obvious. Tt ls evident, that the Malares 
siale were ripe for a revelt, tat their king and his week and governor, the king of 
Hakan, were detested anl Rajah Cassim was a popular favourite, a member of one 
o the noblest families of Malnces his mother's Pe oe aseller brot! e:, of ol er 
tithe to the crown; so the Moulana is introduced for the purpose of authorizing 
rebellion by the sanction of hia name and authority whic could excuse a 
breach of the fundamental principle of Malays, never to rebel against their so- 


vereigns. 

15. og reap he tage Semper aroha tind Hang Tuah, the 
model of Malay cham In o previous annual took a base wat of roete of bla 
adversary [ui the com Hang Casturi without cen or ar mark of reproln 
tion; aml now the Moulan is cheated of his recompense instal uf the Princess 
ot Bakes, for whom be heel bargained, in eryoy Cassin obtaining the crown, 
a woman of the Palace, mpparently one of the | ee Hate Ring meres, dresent 18 Aine 
cote, as given thn é Princess fur whom be had engaged. 

16. avis belly oe vietorioua, 

in undang.—Laws, statutes. The Malacca code appears to have 
een imati by Mahomed Shah, the in whose reign Malomedanism waa 
introduced and only committed to paper by b son Muzaflur Shah, The cole was 
soe oa a aera ceod ala: geal of government was remuved to 

18, Amutr.—May be either the Sanserit Amor immortal or the Arabic Amir 
raler, both belng written alike in the Arabic charucter. 

10. Nara—Al cans advice in Hindee. 

20), Caleng. — The town is situated 2) milea up a river of the same name, o little 
to the south of Salangore. Mr Newbold informs ua that Ca whe wrested from 
Johore sbout a century ago hy a colony of lpia whe established themachwes om 
the sen const. The name of © appears now to have been disused and Salangore, 
the nase uf the Buyls colony, to be appliel to the whole country. 
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lth Annal. 

[tis related of Siam, formerly called Sheher' al Nuwi, to which 
country all the lands under the wind Aere were tributary, that 
there was a king called Bubanniat who, when he heard of the 

eatness of Malacca, sent to demand submission and homage of 
that kingdom. On his demand being refused by Sultan Muzaffer 
Shah an army was sent under the command of Awi Chakri? to 
ome submission. When the approach of this force was reported 
at Malacca the King ordered his rayats to be prepared to advance 
against the Siamese. The armies met and numerous were the 
conflicts but the Malacca men were not overcome, and at last the 
Siamese retired to Siam. In retreating many of the rotans used 
in tying their baggage were left at Ulu Muar when they took 
root, so that place is still now called Rotan Siam ; their stocks of 
Kayu Hara (fig tree wood) and the wood used in their cookin 
places also took root and that description of tree is to Le foun. 
there now. 

Tn the Siamese invasion Tun Perak had distinguished himse f 
by superior abilities so much, that after the retreat of the invading 
army he was not permitted to return home to Calang, but was 
detained at Mulacca asa Bentara. A complaint was brought by 
a Kling against Tun Perak and the Kin directed Sri Amarat, a 
Bentara, to enquire into the matter. Tun Perak refused to pay any 
attention to Amarat and at last told him—“You are the Ki "s 
Bentara, and bear the sword of state, attend to your office, dont let 
your sword rust, but as to my business, what can oy worship 

now about it? If it be right or wrong, what I have done i: 
according to the custom of the country and I am answerable for 
it. It his majesty disapproves of my conduct let him reduce me 
first and then censure me, for how can one holding my high office 
be censured.” When this answer was reported to the King he 
was much pleased and said “it is not proper that Tun Perak 
should be any longer a Bentara, I make him Ferdana Mantri with 
the title of Peduka pg ” Sri Nara di Rajah had no son by 
his wife the danghter of the Bandahara but had a daughter named 
Tun Patih who was married to Rajah Abdullah; by a concubine 
however he had a son called Tan Nina Madi and on him at this 
time the King conferred the title of Tun Bijaya Maha Mantri. 
Enmity exi between these two great men Sri Nara di Rajah 
and the new Ferdana Mantri Peduka Raj n. Malacca warded, 
half leaning towards one, and half tothe other. The King was 
anxions to put a stop to the unfortunate feeling as it might be 
attended with disastrous consequences to the kingdom and proposed 
to Sri Nara di Rajah that he should marry again, (his wife had 
died lately}. After naming several, to all of whom the Bandahara 
had objections, the King at last named one of his own wives, Tun 
Cudu, the daughter of the late Bandahara Seriwah Rajah : nl sister 
of the Ferdana Mantri Tun Perak, now called Peduka Rajab. 
Tun Cuda was divorced by the King, and, after the proper time, 
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married to the Bandahara, and by this means all enmity between 
these two hich officers was extinguished. A short time afterwards 
Sri Nara di Rajah resigned his office in favour of Peduka Rajah, 
who, the son of the former Bandahara, was now appointed 
Bandahara of Malacca. At that time there were three wise men 
who were considered equal. The Bandahara of Malacca, the Pati 
Aria Gaja Mada of Majapahit and the Orang Kayah Rajah 
Kanaian of Passé.* 

After a long time the Siamese under Avidichu® again invaded 
Malacea. The Malacca men were mustered under Peduka Rajah 
and Sri Bija di Rajah (a native Malay® whose original name was 
Tun Hamza) and marehed against the Siamese who had reached 
the Batu Puhat. There was a son of Bija di Rajah called Tun 
Omar, very brave but wild and mad in his conversation, he went 
alone in a small boat as a spy to obtain information abont the 
movements of the Siamese. Having met small parties of the enemy 
he single handed attacked them with so much bravery that the 
Siamese entertained a very high opinion of the Mala Avidichu 
continued to advance, when Padul Rajah ordered lighted torches 
to be fixed to all the trees (in the forest); a8 soon as the Siamese 
saw these numerous lights they fancied the army of the rami 
was very large and said to themselves “if they are all like th 
champion we saw today we shall be overcome—let us return to 
Siam” and they returned.™ 

There is a tank at Batu Pahat which was made by these 
Siamese. The Bandahara Paduka Rajah BD pobigs the flying 
enemy to Singapore (sic) and then returned to Malacca. ‘On 
the return of Avidiclu unsuccessful to Siam, the King, Paduka 
Bubannia, was enraged and wished to set out to attack Malacca 
himself—but his son Chupandan requested to be allowed to 
command. A great force was prepared and 800 vessels called Sum, 
besides innumerable smaller boats waited for the monsoon to 
attack Malacea. When this news reached Malacca, there was 
a servant of God, an Arab, named Seyed Arab, who amused 
himself with practising archery, one day being in the presence and 
hearing conversation on the subject of the threatened invasion, 
this Arab gentleman stood up and fixing an arrow said “when I 
discharge this arrow thou shalt die, Chupandan” he at the same 
time fired the arrow in the direction of Siam. Chupandan at that 
time in the land of Siam, felt himself struck on the breast as if 
with an arrow when he sickened and died and this Siamese invasion 
of Malacca was in consequence prevented. . 

After a reign of 42 years Sultan Muzaffer died and was succeeded 
by his son Rajah Abdullah who assumed the tile of Sultan 
Mansur Shah.® ‘The new King was 27 years of age and had 
married Tun Patih Noor Poalum the daughter of Sri Nara di 
Itajuh; but previowsly tu this marriage had a dutghter called 
Putri Bacal. | 
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It is related that there is in Pahang? a city called Pura situated 
on a delightful river. Pahang was formerly of great size and 
beauty and subordinate to Siam, its king was called Maha Rajah 
Dewa Sura of the same linenge as Paduka Bubannia. When 
Mansur Shah heard of the splendour of Pahang he determined 
to reduce it and Peduka Rajah with a large army in 200 prahus 
was sent for that pu , After reachin ; Pabene an engagement 
took place but the Paling men were easily overcome ani took to 
flight. Putri Onang Sri daughter of the king was taken prisoner. 
A hot pursuit was sect on foot for Maha Rajah fi who 
had fled into the hills Among other celebrated champions Sri 
Hija di Rajah (Tan Hamza) went in search of the flying King, 
but Sri Biya amused himself in hunting and fishing, and when 
remonstrated with by his companions for the remissness of his 
conduct in the search, Sri Bijan answered “ What do you boya 
know of this matter!® [ have calculated and found the M 
Rajah's name below mine, his day beneath mine and his time also 
beneath mine, how then can he escape me.” The Maha Rajal 
maving reached Jarum in bis flight, fancied that he was by that 
time out of the reach of his pursuers and ordered his men to relax 
in their efforts in pushing along the boat. However the Malacca 
men at this place came up to him and he was obliged to fly towards 
the jungle in which he lived 3 days without food, when on coming 
out to beg a little food at the nearest ge he was discover 
by Sri Bija and taken prisoner. Peduka Rajah now returned 
carrying his two prisoners, the Maha Rajah his daughter, and 
on arriving at Malacca was well received by the King, and to Sri 
Hija in recompence for securing the Maha Rajah was given the 
kingdom of Pahang with the privilege of the Nobuts! !and that 
ene set out to take possession of his throne which he held under 

ulacea, coming every year to do homage to his suzerain. The 
Maha Rajah was entrusted to the care of Sri Nara di Rajah and 
his daughter Putri Onang Sri was espoused by the King Mansur 
Shah and afterwards presented him with two sons, one named Rajah 
Almed'? and the other Rajah Muhomed.'3 Sri Nara di Rajah 
had by his wife Tun Cudu the sister of Paduka Rajah three children, 
of whom two were sons, Tun Tuhair!* and Tun?> Mutahair, one 
a daughter Tun Senaj,!* and when Tun Cudu died he married 
again and had two other cons and a daughter Tun Sadah. 17 - 

As | as Sultan Monsur ei the Siamese never again 
allacked Malacca nor did the Malacea men interfere with the 
Siamese, at last it occurred to ihe Sultan that it would be better 
to be on terms of friendship with Siam; so with the advice of his 
ministers he sent Tun Tulani, con of Bandahara Peduka Rajah, as 
ambassador, conveying a Ivlier so cunningly conceived that it 
should not convey any admission of inferiority. Tun Tulani 
acquitted himself on his mission with great prudence und gave 
satisfaction to the king uf Siam without losing sight of the 
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dignity of his own country, the character of which he elevated 
in the eyes of the Siamese. During their stay at Siam an 
altack was made on a neighbouring country The Malacca men 
accompanied the expedition and in the attack were placed in front 
of the strongest part of the enemy's defences. Seeing this they told 
the Siamese general that being Islamites they could not fight 
with their faces to the sun.’® In consequence t cd were permitted 
to make their attack at a different quarter and though th power 
of God the Malacea men conquered the place. As a reward for 
his serviecs here Tun Tulani received the hand of Onang Minang 
Hang by whom he had a son Tun Ali Haru who afterwards begat 
the acl mana'® Datuk Panjang whose dauchter Tun Chandra 
Pachang married Tun Perak?® and by him had a son Tun Kayah 
called Sri Ayara Rajah who died at Acheen. The letter borne 
to Malacca by Tun Tulani on his return from Siam was addressed 
from Berchu Udi to Awe Malacca.t! The king Mansur Shah 
on hearing this address was much pleased, saying “now my heart 
is at ease ha ving converted mine enemy te be my friend.” 
| NOTES To LOTH ANNAL. 
1, Formerly called ke, See Note I to VIII Annal. 


2. Bubunia ery 


3. Avi chabri Srila us! 


4. Past? appears at one time to have held a high position amon the Malayan 

neon, havivy a monopoly of the entrepit redone the north cone! of Busiaiae 
which centered at Acheen ao few years the arrival cf the Portuguese, In 
another . nul, No. 18, Malacea, Passéand Haru are compared, but the pre-emi heres: 
is given tu Passe. 

5. Avidichu >> Sy! 

6. This passage is referred to by Colonel Low in & note to his translation of the 


Keddah annals. The Singapore text gives the following version :— Sy ypSd 


“There was also Sr ee Rajah of Ancient Malayan race, his name Tun gal 
Hamza, his origin from the cow's vowit." The passaye is rendercd obscure by the 
use of l—tat we may agree with Colonel Low, consid Ing the character of the 
annalist, that he means simply an uncoverted Malay and that Wtl (5 tee 
does not d gpor Spe a Sead ees ee oe Homes and the other 
persona not of royal blood mentioned at same time; the pasare Lowever 
curious and may, be made use of in remme t. : | 2 

7. Mr Newbold visited the Joralities here mentloned, but he says the different 
places cammot now be identified. See Vol. II, p. 15], Brit. Set. Mal. 

8. Afonswr.—Aided, protected, conquering, &e. 


hi T regular science among Malays who resort to divincrs 

on all occasions of importance—as for instance ibe aban universal custom in all 
nations of fixing on a propithous day to commence i jOUrney or any und ing. 
The commoust system is # tothe Homan sortes—a Koran is used for 
purpose, they have nlso books filled with sentences arid words, the persou consulti 
hem cuts in with uo kris and the sentence marked by the kris t is interpreted 
tosuil the wants and wishes of all part 

ll. Nobuts—Are a species of ketthe drum the use of which is confined to 
royalty, aod even then they are used only on seeasiony of state. In the regulations 
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for the government of Malacca in the 11th Anna it is laid down that when |i ha 
uae aang pce Aiba cape males ugpucneeardor | gener 
he term, “to confer Nobais,” means, ‘ive one the government ofa c 
with the rights of royalty. ie sae 
12, Ahmed 4+! more commendable, praised, glorious, Mlustrious, sc. 
Arnbic ; it is the comparative of “24 Hamid. 
13. Mahomed &*=” ond Mahmood “+*** praised—both derived from 
hac raise Arabic. The # Mim at the beginning of these two words denotes 
14. Taheir_p8\ pure, chaste, unsullied. 


¥ ; < 

Li. Mafeher—I am not certain if the first por of the compound Is meant 
for the | of the part as in Mahomed ic or for a contraction of Maat, a 
CommCat in hime, ¥ appears to be a contraction of Mahamed, Mahamet, 
Mahmet, Mahmet, Maat. 


16. Semigy— ene may be derived from gw Sinj, & ePrsian word 
which means amongst other things a choice, chosen Ac. 
17. Sadah— de appears to be Sanserit and may beeither te Sudh 


pure, or 82d Sadha, nectar. 

18 It is almost needless to say that for Islamites we ought here to read “ a- 
fraid” or “ cowards." 

1), Lackeamana Datu Panjang—The first is the title of one of the great 
officers of state, the second is a title to which various meanings are siteched es i 
nobleman, of feudal chief, a head of a tribe or natlon, and even so low as the 
head ofa village, for instance police constables in country tricta, lam not aware 
of the derivation of the term unless it is from the Sanecrit root #/<d * dat bounti- 
i Perak, | vo dapes erhoe Mala te situated to the of 

I. » silver— nme of «a. yan stat ited to the south of the 
be peg! ney appear nton Pinang. 

21. This is one of the points of which the annallst fs 7 
in order to prove that Malacca was independen | pai 
Bercho Adi, ws? yey datang kapada Awi Malacca, cele usy! Thos 
it sounded (wheu the letter was read by tha Khatib). “This letter from Bercho 
Adi comes to the Aweilof Malacea."” Doctor Leyden translates Berchu “ the 
Pracha of Udaya. I cannot explain the relative degrees of rank of the two titles, 
On the subject of the etiquette of addressing letters, sealing &c. in which the 
rte areexcessively particular, see Newbold's second volume, Hritish Settlements, 





THE ISLAND OF LOMBOE.* 


By H. ZOLLInGER, Esq. 


TW. STATISTICAL KOTHS REGARDING THE COUNTRY, POPULATION, 
TRADE, &c, 


1. Of the population of the Island. 


The princes of Matarum must be well acquainted with the 
number ae the Papasan of say pias since the manner of 
raising the taxes and regulating the militar services, as well 
ns the forced labour, obliges them to maintain a kind of census. 
It is evident that it was impossible for me to procure these lists 
ot the population, and that it was prudent not to make many 
enquiries about the matter. The uepason of the island must 
amount to more them 400,000. rot this first from Mr 
K: and aflerwards from the Rajah himself, who at an andience 
asked, over how many persons Mr Mayor had authority. 
When I answered over 500,000, the Rajah exclaimed in } 
surprise “ that is then more than the population of my whole 
island.” Finally, another chief informed me that the whole of the 
men capable of bearing arms amounted to 80,000, which maulti- 
plied by 5 fires 400,000 souls. If these data are correct, there 
are on Lombok exactly 4,000 persons on a square geographical 
mile, According to races and origin, the population of Lombok 
consists as follows:— 

4 Euro 


1 European (coloured) 
10 or 12 Chinese 
5,000 Burgi 
20,000 Balinese and 

One European lives at Piju, the rest at Ampanan. 

One Chinese is established as a trader, the rest are his servants, 
his coolies or those of the Europeans. The Bugis all reside upon 
the coasts, especially at Ampanan and on the N. of the island. 
The popeiation is divided amongst the different parts of the island 

0 


as follows :— 
north of the mountaing......... «»» 40,000 
in the mountains on the south,..... 10,000 
western half of the plain........... 220,000 


eastern GO.ccsseusceueses lay 
This is an estimate which I myself made, from the relative 
strength of the population of those parts of Lombok which I visited 
personally. The data of the N. and of the 8. were communicated 
to me. 


* Continued from p. 344, 
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The whole Balinese population reside at Mataram and in the 
neighbouring parts, as at Ampanan, Karang Assem &e. It is very 
rudent in the Balinese not to scatter themselves far in the country, 
paca » In the event of an out-break, they can be more easily 
collected eae for defence than if they were settled in all parts 
of the island. 

9. Before speaking of the trade and especially of the im 
I shall say bareeesd of the weivhts, measures ke. I nut 
know them all and by their proper Sassak or Balinese names, 

As measures of length they speak of a Aaki, kechil, dep 
agung, and tumbahkh E I have above pointed —_ the Giffereree 
between a depa agung and a depa kechil and also described a tena, 
For ter distances they have no properly called measures. The 
people do not know either paal, mile, or post, and divide the 
distances of the road, by the nights which they must spend on the 
road, or by the height of the sun, when they can make the journey 
in lees than a day. | 

In the trade they buy and sell by the Aatti, by the pikol of 100 
kattis, and by the koyang of 30 pone same weights as on Java. 

As regards the coin, they have the same money and the same 
manner of reckoning on Lombok os in Bali. There is no other 
small money than the petis or keppengs, of the valuc of a half cent 
eopper of Java. Those from China are pierced in the centre and 
tied up in strings of 200, which they call an ata, and is “sooner 
copper. Five ataks or 1,000 netis are tied together and are called 
a pehku or a sin (siu means 1,000). Tenge or 50 ataks, put 
up ina bag, make a bunkus or (50 copper. 

The petis of Japan are scarcer those of China. They are 
thinner and smaller than the latter, and without a hole in the 
middle. They are however of the same value, besides a small 
per centage, which is allowed because they are much easier 
carried than the large petis of China, of which a karong of f 50 
value is a heavy ead | 

e find no other silver money and no other is received, than 
dollars (called ringgit) and npg mak the so called pillar 
ringgit. Its valne when I arrived on Lombok, was 700 petis oe 
cents) in the wholesale and 750 in the retail trade; when I left 
760 in the wholesale and 800 in the retail trade. The exchange is 
seldom higher, but from time to time it falls to 500 petis the 
dollar. This gives the great profit to the trade with China, where 
the dollar in worth 12 to 13300 petis, so that people who buy petis 
in China and bing them to Lombok or Bali, gain from 50 to 160 
per cent on the difference of exchange alone. 

The money of Juva is not current, the copper not at all, and the 
silver only amongst the Bugis who trade with Java. During my 
residence they gave 280 pet-s (140 cents copper) for a guilder. 

The French sometimes bring gold piasters, and also § and } 
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plasters. The Rajah paid for them Sg abba dollars or 12,475 
petis (G1 guilders 87} cents copper); Mr K. only 11,500 petis 
(57 guilders 50 cents copper.) 


3. Notes on the trade and principally on the imports into Lombok. 


In speaking above of the different productions of the island, I 
have mentioned nearly all the articles which enter into the exports. 
I must still add another to the list; hides (of oxen, cows and 
buffaloes). They are sent chiefly to China, and are bought for 
a cg = ca canara | 

Ve shall now describe the principal articles of im 

The first is undoubtedly salt. Te is received ri Bali and 
Makassar. That from the former place is clean and very fine. 
It is sold in bags of which 14 make a pikol. Five bags cost a 

ilder, thos one pikol is 2 guilders 30 cents copper. The 

Makassar salt, which is much coarser, costs only a eraildne a picul. 
Iron, lead, gunpowder from Singapore, China and Australia. 
The Balinese themselves can manufacture gunpowder of an inferior 
quality. When they are able they buy English gunpowder in 
preference. 

Weapons, especially muskets, almost all come from Singapo 
Weapons are made in the country itself, and that very beamifally, 
especially muskets and krises, seldom klewangs ani carabines. 
The muskets, as well as the lances, are made of an unusual lencth. 
A common musket, made in the country, costs 120 guilders. The 
weapons manufactured on Bali are better than those of Lombok. 
The Bugis have almost all beautiful carabines, of which the supply 

Gold and gold thread from Europe, Bourbon and China. The 
gold epoenes into the island very seldom leaves it. It is melted 
and to ornament soa Nabe te to make the hilts of krises, 
ee es (aes boxes) ane ticles of : 

etis. see § 2. | 

Compositions of metal, for the manufacture of musical instrn- 
ments, such as gongs, gamelangs &e. The instruments are also 
imported ready-made from Java. Small bells, which are hung 
round the necks of horses, are also sold. 

Mirrors, different articles of copper and iron work, knives, pins, 
&e. principally from Java, are imported by the Chinese. 


Opium, formerly in t quantity and chiefly from Sing pore. 
Since the king has prohibited the import, it has Ligely diminished 
but not entirely ceased. The Chinese continue to use it as well as 
the Bugi-, and there are still some Balinese and Sassaks known, 
who do so secretly, 

Liquors. Wines of all descriptions, beer and especially brandy, 
liqueurs, from Singapore, Sydney and France. The Balinese 
consume large quantities of all, but they buy very little, prefer- 


luxury. 
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ring to receive as presents those kinds which they have a taste for. 

Tea from Cline. 

Coffee, sugar, very little. In the interior these articles are 
almost unknown, Mr K. and the Chinese can purchase almost 
all supplics which they require from the numerous ships resorting 
to the island. 

Granite from China. The rijah imports it from thence from 
vr laids aes imported by. Ake K fon St 

anks are imported by Mr K. from Singapore. 

Raw and dyed silk fram China in lar euniltien 

Cotton goods, of all kinds, white, coloured and printed, chiefly 
from Java and Singapore. The white cottons are in great request, 
because the Balinese, especially on festivals, are fond of clothing 
themselves in white. In coloured cottons the preference is given 
to yellow, red, green and violet. 

ains of Bali and Makassar, very few European. 

Sarong batik, principally from Java, (foes Solo and Samarang ). 
Batik handkerchiefs are also readily disposed of. The same sort 
of kain is made on Lombok as on Bali, but not in such large 
quantity, so that it is imported from Bali, The most songht after 
are the Aain with blue and white stripes, made of a stuff half silk 
and half cotton. 

Tobaceo from Bali. 

Small red fish (*han mera) from Makassar. 

Dried fish from Makaszar and Java. 

Slaves, especially women, from Bali and Flores, This trade 
has almost entirely ceased. During my residence on Lombok, 
there were only two Balinese slaves sold. Neither man, woman 
nor child of Lombok, ean be sold into slavery for exportation from 
the island. This is a prohibition given by the Rajah some time 


Ivory, kayu pelet and hayu hamuning, are imported by the 
Bu is hom ttre used for making the Randlas and siaaibes 
of oka és, kiemangs, fc. Mr Koopman mentions sandal-wood as 
an article of export. I did not see a single tree of this kind of 
wood on Lombok, and if it has been purchased on the island it 
must have been imported from Sumba and Timor. With more 
accuracy Mr Koopman mentions disgding and tale as objects of 


expor 

Mthe rice trade only is a monopoly in the hands of Mr K. The 
articles of produce may be freely purchased from the producers 
themselves. The goods which are imported can also be soli by 
and to any one, after they have been duly entered. The Chinese 
or Bugis, who brin Bape give a list of them to Mr K. who lays 
it before the Rajah, to whom a sample of each article is sent. 
These are presented to him, should the articles be of any great 
value. After the Rajahs have bonght what they wish, the goods 
may he disposed of at will, but not before. Mr K., the Chinese 
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and some rich Bugis naturally purchase the most goods. The 
dalers in rice who come to Ampanan, buy the goods in large 
quantities which are imported there, and afterwards sell them by 
retail when traversing the country for the rice trade. I give here, 
a8 a sort of recapitulation, a table of the trade of ik island, 
according to the countnes with which Lombok keeps up acorstant 
Intercourse, and place under the head of exports the articles which 
Lombok sends thither and under the head of imports those which 
she receives from them. 
Bima, Timor, Sumba. 

Exports. Rice, dingding, oxen (very few.) 

Imports. Ponies (very few), An ene thers few’) sandal- 
wood (for China) teli ramie (thread of ramie) wax. 


Moluccas. 
Exports. Rice (chiefly to Banda and Amboyna,) swine, ding- 


dings Gack Cae. ye 
mports. Specie, tripang (for China,) tortoiseshell. 
Sing yay sass oe small quantity,) eocanas oil (very 
itt iret imported from Bali,) swine, (very few, boucht origi- 
mall? in Bali's hg ) , (very ght origt 

Imports. Salt, small red fish, dried fish, tripang, haret (these 
two articles for exportation,) money. 

Exports. Rice, (chiefly black,) eachang iju, tripang and haret 
Cinperied fom other places, hides. =i ; . 

imports. Silver mon in very small quantity,) petis (to: 
great amount,) raw and Piad silk, silk hendkarchi ake 
similar woven stuffs, tea, medicines. 

Borneo. 

Exports. Ponies, duck eggs, cotton. 

Imports. Slaves, swine, arms, kain, siri boxes, cocoanut oil, 
lonthar sugar, salt, 


Exp ts. Rice, eachang, ponies (very few,) oxen (very few,) 





| » Cotton : different objects of luxury, Aayu 
see eg (looking g asses, knives dc.) kains, sarong batik, hand- 
kerchiefs, sugar, coffee (small quantity.) 
Singapore (and Bengal. ) 
Exports. Rice, ponies, oxen au all articles coming from the 
east and which are not used in the country, such us tripang, karet, 
rattans, wax, &c, = 
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Imports. Ammunition and arms of all kinds, opium, liquors, 


cotton gooils, planks, 
Bourbon, Mauritius, the Cape. 
Exports. Rice, ponies, oxen, swine. 
Imports. Silver, gold, 


Exports. Rice in small quantity. | 
Imports. All European articles mentioned in the import from 
Java and Singapore. 


Australia and the South Sea. 


Exports. Rice, cachang and | (principally to the whalers.) 
inperii Silver, sotwhals teeth 4 iad 
4. The manufacturing industry of Lombok is yet in its 

infancy. I have before, wherever the opportunity occurred, 

enumerated nearly all its productions. The mdustry of Lombok 
divides itself especially into 5 branches. 

a, The manufacture of clothes, kains, sarongs, salendongs &c. 

6. Ornaments and articles of luxury &c. this is the important 
class of tuhan mas. | 

c. Weapons, krises, muskets and lances. 

d. The manufacture or weaving of articies of palm leaves 
and bambu, such as small baskets, siri boxes, &c. | 
_ & Bricklaying and the knowledge of brick making. It may 
be remarked that the bricks of Bali and Lombok are greatly 
superior to those of Java, and even better than those of Europe. 

5S. Of the military force. 

Every male on Lombok, who has reached the period of man- 
hood, must in case of a hostile attack, carry arms. I was told by 
ms ee a chiefs of the country, that the oa of men, who 
ail under this category, amounted to 80,000. We may perha 
deduct 10,000 from this amount, who, although of the vealed 
age, Cannot serve on account of sickness, weakness, or advanced 


There are no soldiers properly so called, nor any standing cise & 
However } of the men mentioned above are destined for the 
military service, and constitute a kind of first ban, 16,000 men 
strong. These receive no pay from the Rajah, but must serve in 
the war, not only when the Rajah is attacked, but must also 
follow him in case of a war in forei parts. No state or 
condition is exempt from service. The Rajahs, the fustis, even 
the priests, (idas and dewas) take the field, and command more or 
less numerous bands. 

aoe B8Oldicrs are armcd cilher with musket and kris, or witli 
lance und kris, seldom now with a klewang. Mr K. estimates the 
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those which are made in the country, they nearly all come from 
Singapore, few from Bali and Borneo. They are flint locks, 
The Balinese do not nse percussion muskets. These muskets are 
preserved with very particular care in the houses of the mayen 
and gustis and a common man cannot possess or use one. Those 
who are destined to carry muskets are exercised, principally con- 
sisting in certain motions and defiant actions, which far from 
rendering the fire rapid and the use of the weapon easy, very 
often hinder it, and make a well sustained fire almost impossible. 
The Balinese and Bugis lose so much time in taking aim, that a 
European soldier loads and fires three times, before they have once 
discharged their muskets. Neither on Lombok nor Bali, is any 
use made of horses in war. A chief seldom goes into battle on 
horseback. There are no persons set apart for the service of the 
artillery. On Lombok as well as on Bali, they must compel the 
Bugis to serve the artillery. The Balinese never make an atts 
during the night-time. In time of war the men wear a kind of 
uniform, consisting, as on Bali, of a picce of white cloth on the 
head, and a short jacket of red cloth, I saw at Mataram that the 
Raja was in possession of ten picces of cannon on carriag and 
ten pieecs without carriages, all between 3 and 12-pounds calibre. 
The place in which I saw this artillery led me to believe that the 
Hajah wished to keep it hidden. It would be possible to collect 
1M) pieces of 2 to 12-pounds, if to those which belong to the 
Rajah were added those of Mr K., the Chinese and the principal 
Dugis. In this way the Rajah of Boleling was able to have so 
many cannon, lillas, &e., on the occasion of the engagement of the 
28th and 20th June. 


¥. OF THE GOVERMMENT AND TIE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CoUNTRY. 


I. The Rajah of Mataram is, by right of conquest, absolute 
sovercign of the island. He considers himself as the direct owner 
of the whole of the uncultivated ground. It appears that, at the 
lime of the conquest, the Balinese Rajah made himself master of 
the property of the defeated chiefs, at least, if [am not mistaken, he 
still possesses sawahs and fielils which he himself cultivates, The 
first is apparent, from the fact that he sells or gives in a present un- 
cultivated land, to any one who asks for it, as to him seems fit. Tho 
other chicftains and warriors acquired possession of the properties 
of the enemics made prisoners or killed, At present the Sassaks 
who remain aro owners of their sawahs, no person being able to 
take any part from them, without making them compensation to 
the full value of what is taken. Tho Rajahs of Mataram are, 
like their ancestors of Karrang Assem and Beliling, mem- 
hers of the caste of Wasiyas. Although absolute monarchs, 
they consult nevertheless, of their own accord, in all important 
nvittlers, the principal wusiis and idas of the country, some 
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of whom are entrusted with the execution of what is resolved 
upon. These men may be considered as the ministers of the 
Rajahs, if not de jure ef nomine, at least de facto. It app Pars, 
for example, that gusti Gedé Rai is chiefly entrusted with the 
interior police of the island; while Mr K. almost exercises the 
functions of minister of foreign affairs, besides having the su- 
perintendence over the trade, and the import and export duties. 

The country is divided into a great number of districts and 
sub-districts of very unequal sizes. The N. coast, for example, 
forms the large district of Bayan, the country of the middle and 
south that of Praya, &c. These districts appear in general to 
have the same boundaries as the old states of k, out of which 
they have been formed. The most populated parts of the country 
only have a subdivision into many districts and under-districts, 
The authority over each district is committed to a qusti or an ida 
or a dewa. These do not reside in the district which they rule. 
They have their abode at Mataram or in the neighbourhood, and 
only visit their jurisdiction whenever it seems proper to them so 
to do. They receive the taxes in name of the Rajah, cause them 
to be counted, make the assessment &c. Their only income arises 
from one or more emyoee of their districts, which the Rajah 
assigns to them and of which they take the taxes. 

ha income of the Rajahs consists of :— : 

a. The half of the profits of the whole foreign trade in rice. 
This must eve them at least £150,000. 

b. In the produce of the import and export duties (I am sorry 
that I cannot give any particulars of these). | 

c. In the very considerable value of the presents, which each 
trader or petitioner finds it proper to offer them. 

d. In the properly so called assessments on the cultivated 
ground (land rents). Mr K. gave me the following explanations 
regarding these in presence of many chiefs of the country. Each 
tena sawah pays 6 or 7 guilders (121,400 petis) yearly to the 
rajab, and that in money and not in kind. The assessment is 
not made on each separate assezement payer, but on the campongs, 
so that the rajah or his representative oaly says; this or that 
kampong has so many tena sawah, therefore it must pay so many 
times 6 or 7 guilders, according as the sawahs are reckoned more 
or less fruitful. The inhabitants of the kampong themeelves make 
the division amongst the owners of the different sawahs. The 
Sassak owners only pay this assessment. The Balinese pay nothin 
for their fields. Even when a Balinese property goes by sale 
into the hands of a Sassak it is still free from assessment. 

Reckoning that § of the sawahsa of Lombok is the property of 
Balinese, that } ofthe Sassak property is free from assessment (we 
shall presently see why), and that the whole produce of the rice 
culture amounts to 1,500,000 |e yearly, there will 1,260,000 
ihe produce of assessable ground, or perhaps something more than 
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a million, after deducting what belongs to unmarricd men, who 
are not charged with assessment. Supposing now, that the average 
produce of a tena amounts to 20 piculs, then the whole tenas 
paying assessment will be about 50,000, and the amount of the 
assessment for the whole island about 300,000 | 

What is planted on the sawahs after the rice crop naturally pays 
nothing. The northern parts pay in portion for their cotton 
and Par ree roe erase : Ad ) coped 5c et 
or dry rice fiel ngs) pay 1,000 petis yearly copper, 
however large the extent of thetr elds may be, 

Besides the two exemptions from assessment mentioned above 
(that of Balinese owners and bachelors) there is still a third more 
important, 

All Balinese must serve in time of war, but they are not obliged 
to perform forced labour. On the other hand } of the men of the 
Sassak population are liable to military service, and that not only 
in the event of an invasion from without, but also whenever the 
Rajahs may wish to carry on war beyond the island. The 
remaining part of the men must only serve on the island itself. 

Moreover the fifth, of which I am speaking, must perform 
forced labour on the roads, on all public works, at the palace of 
the Rajah &c. The gustis can also omploy them for the neces- 
sary labours in their district. As a fifth part must always be 
pad employed, when there are vacancies through sickness or 
death, they must be immediately replaced by others. 

The properties of the men liable to forced labour are free 
from si caseauniaie. As soon as any man emerges from the class 
of those bound to the forced labour, he must pay the agscesment 
on his fields, like any other person. 

A Sossak never receives the administration of a district. All 
that the Balinese make of a Sassak is pambukkhel (Aapala kham- 
). There are however some radins, who have certain privi- 
tt! and revenues, and oa shadow of independent authority, with- 
out however one of them having any official relation with the 
administration of the country. It is understood that these fow 
radins are the descendants of the Sassak chiefs who submitted 
themselves without opposition to the Balinese, at the time of 
the conquest of the island. 

2. Of the Administration of Justice. 

All causes are decided by a tribunal composed of idas (priests) 
and presided over by one of the Rajahs. The criminal matters 
are determined by the Rajah alone, while the pambukkels and the 
oe of districts can adjudicate in smaller cases of correctional 
delict. 

The laws and customs of the country are written. They are of 
two kinds, basoara and kerta. The basoara are what the Malays 
call ondang-ondang, that is, a code of the customs still in use. 
The herfa must be a code or collection of the laws and customs 


if Vol. & 
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which are in disuse. I am not quite certain that the word 
kerta does not mean “old law™ and chiefly forms a por- 
tion of the sacred institutions of the country. They speak of 
a bassara handa sawah which probably consists of all the usages, 

rhich relate to the possession of the samwaa, the distribution of 
the work, the obligations which rest on the part of the proprietor 
&e. On the other hand they speak in a more unlimited sense of 
kerta Bali, herta Sassak. When I requested the Rajah of Ma- 
taram, to have copies made for me of the different Balinese books, 
I also asked him to add thereto a copy of the basoara and herta. 
He answered me “I would have done so, even had you not 
requested me. I hope to show the Governor-General, that we 
also have a justice here.” 

When a person has made a complaint in pi beware dep the 
parties are summoned before the tribunal, they chuse their 
advocates. These appear on the = appointed, accompanied by 
their clients. No person (bones na sign given by one of the 
judges, the advocate for the complainant writes the complaint 
which his client has to make on a lonthar leaf. This is answered 
in the same manner, and so the two advocates proceed, as long as 
either has anything to advance on behalf of his client. The leaves 
are then arranged in demands and answers, and are handed to 
the judges, who read them one after the other, and thereupon, 
after a short consultation, give judgment. It speaks for itself, 
that the judges and the advocates must be paid for their trouble. 

The laws relating to succession are very simple. A man’s 
sons can only succeed to his property. If a person has no sons, 
he can adopt one or more, but he must give notice to the Rajahs 
of the adoption which he intendsto make. — 

The sons, who have inherited from their father, must support 
the whole family, mother, sisters and relations, who were depen- 
dent on the father. Ifa man dies without leaving sons, or _ 
adopted any, the ies is successor to the whole property an 
even of the family of the deceased, whose wives become slaves of 
the Rajah. 

The punishments for crimes and misdemeanours are very 
severe. Theft is punished by death, when the value of the stolen 
property exceeds two ataks ve guilders pee. _If the stolen 

roperty belongs to a man of higher rank—death with torture; if 
it belongs to the Rajah—the death of the thief and his wives, with 
torture during 14 days. If the thief is a person of consideration, 
he can purchase his exemption from death, by paying a sum of 
money in proportion to the value of the thing he has stolen. If 
he cannot pay he can sell himself or children, and tender himself 
in payment. 





Adultery is punished by death, and not only is the seduced 
WOMAN ‘Lilled, ine also the seducer, or the male or female go- 
hetween. In this case the offenders are krised. There ts no 
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method by which the offenders can be delivered from the hands 
of justice. They are still condemned even though the injured 
husband makes vo complaint, or takes back his wile, Thus slaves 
of Mcsers K. and L. have been krised, without these gentlemen 
having made any complaint, and in spite of considerable sums 
which they offered, for the ransom of the condemned slave. 

The father of the Rajah of Mataram caused his favourite wife 
to be put to death, although there was no other reason than her 
having sent a present of sirvi leaves to a young man, Such a 
present is however regarded on Lombok and Bali as a declaration 
of love. Incest is punished with death, The criminals are 
taken to the sea shore, and thrown into water, being stabbed with 
krises if they do not go further in and that until they are drowned. 
The last King of Karang Assam drowned five of his children, 
accused of incest. This crime appears to be not uncommon on 
Bali and Lombok. Sometimes this accusation is made against a 
rb Te only to afford a reason for making war upon him, as we 
8 see laine. An inhabitant of Lombok can steal a Sassak girl 
from her parents, if he pays to them a fine of 5000 petis (25 
copper). Ifa man leaves the island afterwards, the stolen woman 
and her children cannot accompany him. They must aleaye 
remain upon the island. This law is not of old date. It is made 
to render marriage as easy as possible for the Balinese, who pro- 
bably, at the time of the conquest, did not bring many women 
with them, and morcover it is a means of spreading Hindooism, as 
we shall afterwards see. 

I am sorry that I cannot go further into particulars. Much time 
and knowledge of the languages of the country, are necessary, 
before a person can give accurate information regarding the admi- 
nistration of justice, the laws, and the enstoms of a country, and of 
all that I possessed nothing ;—neither the time to bring my studies 
regarding them to a conclusion, nor the knowledge of the Balinese 
nud Sassak languages which would have enabled me to question 
the people of the country in their own tongue. 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF THE NUTMEG CULTIVATION AND 
TRADE FROM THE EARLY PART OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY UP TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

By Lrecr. Con James Low, Mw. 8. A. 8. & C. M, A. 6. B. 

Tue following notes had been arranged before I received the 
numbers of the Journal for October 1848 and January 1849, 
containing apy Dr Oxley’s “Account of the Nutmeg and its 
Cultivation” and “ Statistics of Nutmegs."” This contretemps has 
obli me to re-write my notes and to leave out much of what 
might have else proved superfluous, 

Some years ago an endeavour was made in the “Singapore 
Free Press” to controvert my assumption that the nutmeg is a 
monopoly of nature, as if free trade principles conld contend with 
or alter the physical laws of nature. 

Dr Oxley 8p rs to have seconded my view in a manner hard- 






ly contemplated by me, and for one purpose, amongst others, app 
pl asseay of solacing the planters. But such consolation I fear 
will prove feeble and i y, for it must be quite immaterial 


to the planter whether he is to b squashed by a redundancy of 
produce in the Eastern Archipelago and the Straits or in other 


ons. 
“ae is the hitherto extremely limited consumption of nutmegs 
and mace, and of the latter especially, over the world, as com 
with other tropical exportable produce, which has checked and 
perhaps ever will continue to check, any permanently large 
progressive increase of these spices. : 

» 3 in sugar cane cultivation, a period of fourteen months 
would suffice to yield a return to a  eperna then that of the 
nutmeg would cease entirely—for the cost of raising it would be 
so small anid.the produce so enormous, that it would be 
absolute insanity to embark in the speculation. The cocoanut 
would then perhaps be a safer and more remunerating speculation. 

Sugar could hardly be dispensed with by the civilized nations 
on the globe, but nutmegs and mace are condiments, the loss of 
which would not perhaps be very greatly felt, so long as other 
spices existed which might supply their place, It is true that 
nothing could be a perfect substitute for either. 
gan truth ne while relate and sce iseear gs — 

ve nothing to apprehend from competition in the regions beyond 
the Eastern Archipelago, they are exposed to one which barks 
close to their own doors, 

The aid of arithmetical acumen would scarcely be required to 
shew that the aoe e pore of nutmeg cultivation has been 
nearly, if not already, reached, so that should but a merely fractional 
portion of the area in E, Asia now under the rule of the two 
nations just alluded to sctively—nay, should the islands of 
Singapore and Pinang with the lands of P, Wellesley, only,—be 
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fully planted and cultivated with nutmeg trees, the produce of the 
whole cultivation would be amply sufficient to glut all the markets 
of the world. 3 

But as the case even now stands, it is clear that the Straits 
British planters of that spice need not look beyond their own 
comparatively limited nee for dangerous competition. If to 
endure such is their final fate, the pene Ber grace will be a suicidal 
one, They have already urged on cultivation beyond a safe 
limit—for it appears that their plantations soner # Lae more 
nutmegs and mace than is consumed in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. : 

The Chinese both at Singapore and Pinang are treading fast 
upon the footsteps of the Europeans. These deluded sons of Han 
can scarcely, in their ignorance of European commerce, have their 
eyes open to the pitfalls which beset their way, and how can they 
help being lured by the castellated mirge of speculation, when they 
sec Europeans, to whom in this instance they will readily accord 
superior knowledge, pressing exultingly but blindly onward in the 

urewit. 
2 Before proceeding to details, I will advert to several passages of 
Dr. Oxley's paper. | | 

He observes* that he is strongly impressed with the idea that in 
growing nutmegs Singapore can compete with the Banda group 
on varied equal terms. It is a pity that he has not entered into 
so material an inquiry as the cost of production or cultivation. 
There can be little or no doubt that it he had done so, it would 
have appeared that the mere expenses of cultivation of the Bandas 
form but a small item in the prime cost of the nutmeg. It seems 
to me too, that 20 instead of 15 years should be allowed for the 
filling up with trees of a plantation, so as to have the proper 
portion of female trees. The disparities in the rates of bearin 

rhich nutmeg trees exhibit, do not in my apprehension so mucl 
depend on the cultivation, which in a regular plantation must be 
pretty equal thronghout—as upon the ced of the plants origi- 
nally, and that disparity in bearing which is fond to prevail 
amongst other sorts of cultivated fruit trees. I am sorry I cannot 
agree with Dr. Oxley in holding out any very certain prospect of 
increasing gers or Pa § material reduction of expensca, by 
adopting the processes of grafting or inarching. The tree 
does not readily adapt itself to such—and the climate is pro- 
bably adverse to them. I have produced a low bushy clove 
tree or rather shrub, by the Chinese mode, which consists merel 
in tying a vessel filled with moist clay or earth around a branct 
and in cutting this off and planting it after it has shot out a few 
slender roots. But this plant ceased growing before it had obtained 
the height of five feet and only bore a few straggling fruit. 
Besides, it would only be from trees of from ten to twelve years of 

* Journ. Ind. Arch. vol. iii p. 653, 
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age and npwands that poo! grafts could be obtained—anal it is to 
be suspected thrt the life of the scion would be regulated by that 
of the parent tre. | 

The facts we are about to exhibit have been chiefly obtained 
from official Dutch records, quoted by British anthorities when 
the Dutch spice islands were woder Briish rule, and from the 
official reports and statements of these British authoritics themselves, 
The inferences from and observations on these ducuments are my 
own. 

It is well known that the Dutch confined the cultivation of the 
nutmeg, when they pot ession of the Moluccas from the 
Portuguese, in the end 1598, to three islands—Lonthoir or 
Great Banda, Banda Neira, and Pulo Ave. 

“The first of these presents a ridge of hills of various heights 
“from one extremity to the other, the sides of which are eut into 
“ravines through which descend a few smull streams, the only 
“ones on the island. The island is crescent shaped, ix 9 miles long 
“and 2) miles across where widest. The highest hill on Neira 
“does not exeerd 800 feet and the south side is perfectly flat. 
“Gunong Api is a single island or cone of volcanic mutter rising 
“from a rocky base and separated from Great Banda by a narrow 
“channel. It has the appearance of a heap of cinders and two 
“thirds of it are perfectly black and bare of all vegetation, while 
“a constant smoke rises from the crater. | 

“ Pulo Aye, according to Martin, and the 8. side of Great 
“ Banda yield the best nutmegs. Neira is 25 miles long anil 
“about 34 miles across where widest. Pulo Aye is nearly circular 
“and is about 14 mile in diameter.* 

Count Hogenlorp} informs us in 1830, that, “Banda or Banda 
“ Neira lies in 4° 30'S, Latitude and 128+ 18" Long. East of Paris. 
_“ Gunong Api, so named from the terrible voleano which is 
“found there, Lonthoir commonly called the high land, Rosingain, 
“ Pulo Aye and Pinang. 

“The island of Rosingain has been little inhabited since the 
“extirpation of spices [spice trecs) by the Company in 1634. 

"The cultivation of the nutmeg is exclusively confined to Banda, 
“Lonthoir and Pulo Aye. Gunong Api is, unfortunately, too 
“near, and is so on account of its frequent eruptions and ils 
“insalubrity. It lies near to Banda and Lonthoir, 

* Enrthquakes are frequent and ordinarily precede or follow the 
- ph iar The strongest eruptions were in the following years:— 

1508, 1615, 1632, 1691, 1711, 1749, 1798, 1820. That of 
* 1601 was a terrible one.”} 

The intervals betwixt these periods of eruption are therefore 
consecutively 17, 17, 59, 20, 38, 40, 22, and the general average 

* Present sinte of Banda 1813, 

' peg @oeil aur le Lile de Java £ec.—1 ile Sinempure “ Free [ress LL Dee. LIB 


alin. 
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of these inforvals is 31 years and a little more thana month. “The 
“most fatal earthquakes took place in 1620, 1683, 1086, 1743 
“anil I8l6.° The intervals therefore are 54, 3, O7, 73 yeara 
respeciively. | 

‘hence it appears that these convulsions arose from there having 
been no vent for the lava. 

The Banila soil is stony." 

By the above average of eruptions and canek back to 1820, an 
eruption may be expected somewhere about 1351. | 

Mr Mun for 1750 rated the total produce of the islanda at 
260,990 Ibs of nutmegs besides mace. 

The Datch author Stavorinus acquaints us that the annunl avernace 
produce during the early part of the last century was 700,000 Ibs 
(Dutch) of nutmegs, and 180,000 Ibs (do) of mace. But he adda, 
that in the year 1778 a hurricane destroyed all the trees excepting 
§,000, which last number yielded an annual produce of 30,000 ths 
of nutmegs with the usual penpertise of mace. Allowing 10 per 
cent cf trees for males, which is a very emal! proportion wh trees 
have not from the first heen regularly and Systematically planted, 
the productive ones will have thus vield 4} Ibs per tree of 
nhutmegs. But if these 8,000 were al bearing or female trees the 
rate per tree wonld be 39 lbs nutmeg. 

Letter H. BG. Martin, ' Mr Martin estimated the produce pre- 
Resitent at Amboyna, viously to the above year ( erhaps the 
to the Supreme Govern- _-vear immediately prece ing it) at: 
ment, dated 24th March For Europe 250,000 |bs nutmegs, For 
1812. India 100,000 Ibs and mace 80,000 Ibs, 
Which would almit of a total produce of about 350,000 Ibs nuts, 
the best sorts only being sent to Europe. . 

Mr Martin also remarks that this uantity of 700,000 Ibs has 
reference to the beginning of the 18th century. The English 
market was not then so particular as to quality as it afterwards 
became, so that probably Nos. 1, 2 and J were sent to Europe 
about this period, , 

If the 8.000 trees yielded 30,000 Ibs, thon there were 168,000 
trees in the carly part of the above century. But the rate of 
bearing here brought forward does not quite tally with subsequent 
reported averages, | 

In Dutch official records Pauly Aye afforded the best nutmess 
and yielded annually, from 45,000 trees, the quantity of 130,000 
lbs or 34 lbs (Dutch it is supposed) per tree of nuts, | 

At this rate therefore the number of trees just before the hurricane 
would only have been perhaps about 86,000. We cannot however 
fully rely upon this stotement of Stavorinus, for it is supposed 
that at the period alluded to the Dutch Government may have 
kept back part of their produce in order to obtain the fighost 
monopoly price, 


* Deleyce of the E. lustia trade. Written in 1821, supposed by Thos, Mau. 
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1805 The Dutch estimate in this year prospectively to 
H. B. Martin i 1815 was—the two Bandas 530,000 nutmegs—Pulo 
Aye 130,000 do. with the usual proportion of Mace. But this 
estimate does not appear to have been realized—as will be shown 
we we come to examine the account by the Resident of Ben- 


coolen. 

1806, 1812. Mr Martin shews that the plantations betwixt 
these two years yielded upon dn average $92,000 [bs (English) 
of nutmegs yearly with 4 of this quantity of mace. 

Tt would appear that about these periods the exportations to 
Europe consisted of Nos. 1 and 2 only of nutmegs or 259,000 lbs. 
and of mace 80,000 Ibs. All the No. 3 and 4 sorts went to India. 
Mr Hopkins allows No. 1 and 2 to be about ths of the whole 
delivery, which seems to me too much according to Straits 
estimates, where it would be nearer to one half. But even with 
No. 3 included it would be little more than 4d. 

| This writer, who must have had ample 
Major Thoms’ reports, oppurtunities of gaining information 
1815; History of Java, respecting the Spice Islands, also states 
—and referring proba- that the cultivation of the nutmeg was 
bly to 1810. confined to Lontar or the Great Banda 
Neira and Pulo Aye, which last island 
he makes to be 14 mile in diameter. He also allots to its arca 
45,459 trees, which on a rough calculation would give about 37 
trees to an acre, for more could hard); without great crowding 
have been planted on the area. Indeed, with advertance to 
irregularities and breaks in the surface, the trees may have been 
still more closely packed. | 
He states the average produce in 1810 to have been for all the 


islands:— 

300,000 Ibe. Nutmegs. 

80,000 Ibs. of Mace, 
which would be a decrease of 60,000 lbs. of nutmegs on Stavo- 
Tinus’ ave: of exportations. He then roes on to observe that 
the eitimatell number of trees (males clade I suppose) was 
then 500,000 “from below five yeara of age to upwards of twenty”, 
which information is certainly vague enough and furnishes no 
sap data on which to found an estimate of the rate of pro- 
luction. | 





| This writer acqaaints us that the produce had 
Mr Hopkins, been yearly increasing and cautiously estimates the 
16th Mare » fiverage amount of produce for ten years pros- 
1812. lively, ending in 1822, at betwixt six and seven 
hundred thongand Ibs of nutmegs and for 1824 

the quantity of 800,000 Ibs. 
Crawfurd’s estimate for 1820 was 600,000 Ibs of numegs and 
150,000 Ibe of mace, following apparently the Dutch estimate of 
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1815. But the latter were so far ont in their prospeciive estimate 

for 1815 as to over-rate it by 198,000 Ibs of nulmegs. 

The following report is the only British official one amongst 
these already stated, which supplies us with any really precise and 
angible data, but it still accords pretty closely in its main point 
with Major Thom’s account. The difference betwixt the number 
of trees, as given by each, is 50,000. 

The Resi ent observes thus:— 

The Bencoolen Resident's) There were then of female) Trees. 
Reports to the Supreme ! trees in bearing down to 10 |- 399,500 
Government of British years of age.....0.+2 os: 
India ‘in the years 1814 | Monowcious in bearing) 462,000 
and 1816. down to 10 years of age... § ——— 

891 500 





Males....e.6. *y , 
Unknown from 
5 to 10 years> 39,500 


of age.....+-- 

Ditto ditto to a 87,500 

years old..... —— 
59,000 


159,00 

I would, before proceeding farther, call the reader's attention to 
the fact that the female trees above enumerated, are not here 
reckoned in useful bearing until their tenth year, which accords 
with Count Hogendorp’s account, where he says the’tree begins to 
bear about its 9th year and bears fruit for 50 years if sheltered, and 
that the males are about a 12th part of the whole the scx of which 
were known. 

The average produce for the three years immediately preceding 


1814 was: 

461,700 Ibs of nutmegs. 

123,100 [bs of mace.* | 
This would only give 1 lb and a little more than } Ib for each 
henxtay tree. But we might place the monocecious trees nearly 
out of the account as they bear but a small quantity, or say that 
we allow ten, perhaps too many, of such for one good female tree. 

This will leave 5,200 to be reckoned in the same category with 

the female trees, thus leaving a total of good bearing trees of 
344,700, so that the produce per tree in this instance would be a 
fraction more than 1} Ib of merchantable nuts and with mace in 


ay? sont . 
hese results do not accord with the belicf generally entertained 


* Where Dutch accounts are quoted it is the Dutch pound that ts alluded 
to, where English writers ure quoted, unless specified to the contrary, the Exzlisls 
lb. seems to be always meant. 

* in the Journal jost quoted the No. of nutmegs trees then planted oul waa 
estimated at 570,500 of which 480,000 were in hearing. We ore left io iguor 
of the source of information. But this estimate would give a simoller produce 
per tree than thet just described. 
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by those who have had no means of testing the reeeived opiniuns 
regarding the fertility of the nutmeg tree in situ, nor with the 

‘alculation I have before made on the data of Stavoriuns. But, us 
will be noticed! hereafter, there is reason to believe that numbers of 
the female trees just enumerated were olll, eae g this is certainly 
but a small portion of the many adventitions and adverse circum- 
stances which should ever be taken into an cstinate of spice pro- 
duce. It would be vain to altempt to reconcile on any other ground 
the discrepancy betwixt the quautity of produce per tree as 
determined from the account of Stavorinus, and that shewn by the 
Bencoolen Resident's statement. 

It is believed too, that, while under the British, greater attention 
was paid to the cultivation of the trees than had before been 
bestowed on them. It would not be easy to account for tlic 
difference betwixt Major Thom’s estimate and that of the Resident, 
of abont 161,000 Ibs nutmegs as an increase. Dut it must be 
confessed that Stavorinus's account has not given all the details, 
because while he estimates the produce previous to 1778 at 350,000 
Ibs of nutmegs it appears that in previous years 700,000 had been 
obtained. 

It will however appear in the sequel that the produce has ever 
been subject to great fluctuations. These were owing to various 
causes, the most prominent of which were the eruptions of volcanos 
and earthquakes. We have seen that in 1778 a hurricane nearly 
annihilated the plantations—and in 1811 a severe storm destroyed 
much fruit, It has been also shewn from Hogendorp's account 
that cei ge of the voleano und devastating earthquakes have 
occurred at no very wide intervals—hich winds frequent!y diminish 
the crops greatly. The trees were generally planted, perbaps to 
counteract this evil, too closely; being often only from 16 to 24 
feet asunder ; tall forest and pet hee trees were interspersed to arrest 
the force of the wind, the roots and shade of which must have 
interfered with the nutmeg trees. The latter are, it appear only 
manured with the husks of the nut and fallen leaves. Sulphureous 
vapours sometimes blast the trees. Some of the hills even are 
more or less incrusied with sulphur. When old trees or others 
may have been cut down, their places may not have been always 
supplied at once by any excepting very young plants. The trees 
have their lower juices so much pruned off that a rider on 
horze-back can easily pass under them. They also diminish in 
fertility atter reaching a certain age, which of course must vary a 
to the locality and soil, but may be taken from 30 years upwards. 
But the nutmegs decreage in size and weight as the tree advances 
ia spe abe Varying neriod. | 

fr Hopkins in 1812 estimated that, from that year up to 1824, 
the quantity of produce would be from six hundred to seven 
hundred thousand pounds of nutmegs from all the trees then 
planted out, Betwixt 1820 and 1826, an cruption of the volcano 
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of Guneng Api at Banda demolished about three fourths of the 
trees. Since this catastrophe however there have been no serious 
inflictions cither from wind or fire—so that perhaps the Bandas 
are now in as palmy a condition as they before were. Gunong 

Api throws out ashes and streams of sulphoreous lava, thus render- 
ing a large portion of the Great Banda island useless for nutmeg 
cultivation. The flat land is not employed for this purpose. 

The trees it may be supposed are subject to the same aceidenta 
and diseases that attack them in other localities, but I do not find 
these specified, with the exception of the decay produced by white 
ants—which is always a very serious infliction. 

The trees only begin to bear about the 8th or 9th year and before 
they have commenced to lose their shrubby aspect. So that until 
the tenth year has passed by, they yield but a small return. The 
nutmeg tree has been cultivated by the Dutch on the Bandas for 
two centuries and a half, and we can ouly attribute to its being in 
its indigenous position, the circumstance, that it has not long ago 
exhausted the soil, or that, according to the general laws which 
affect the growth of trees and plants, it has not become unfit at 
least for this peculiar kind of cultivation. It may nevertheless be 
assumed that inasmuch as cultivated produce almost always 
exceeds in quality that which it left to the sole care of nature, so 
the superior attention paid to the rearing of the nutmeg tree in 
the Straits, where it is in a degree exotic, would scem to ensure a 
higher rate of productiveness to it than what is to be obtained from 
the Banda trees. But at the same time we shall have here to 
assign to this tree a shorter life than that to which it seems to 
attain in Ganda. | 

There are four chicf sources from which the Duteh derive their 
nutmers and mace for exportation. [rom the Jtandax, Celebes, 
Palembang and Bencoolen in Sumatra and Jara—but scantily 
from the latter island, and perhaps ao few other but insignificaut 
localities. But the proportion of the Moluccas or Banda produce 
to that of these other places, aul which lust is termed free, is 
nearly as 100 to 11. The free nuts are deemed a cood deal 
inferior to the monopoly ones. The proportion of No. 1 and 2 of 
these as examined by me was found to be about one tenth [of any 
given quantity of mixed nuts.] 

The merchantable monopoly nuts and mace are sent to Europe 
and the inferior tp tt aoe and the oil is converted into 
nutmeg-soap, an article which has not yet perhaps been appreciated 
in England, but might possibly be converted to eis sett oucpoay 

The cultivation of the nutmeg in Java is free and several years 
(5 or G) ago the number of trees there planted owt was about 
40,000, But as there are other safer and more quickly returning 
kinds of cultivation in that fine island, it does not appear that the 
nutmeg cultivation there ts a favorite one with Europeans. 

In 1816, which was cight years before Bencoolen was civen up 
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to the Dutch, it was reported officially by Lumsdaine that there 
were then at that station 26,049 bearing trees. The estimate for 
1825 was an addition to these of 15,000 trees, making the total 
to be 41,049 and for the succeeding years the expected produce 
was rated at 128,000 Ibs of nutmegs, besides mace. The above 
number of trees would afford us 3j lbs of nutmegs for every good 
bearing tree, which is pretty near to the already noticed average 
in former years for Pulo Aye. 

The total produce of that station at the present day does not it 
is believed exceed 30,000 lbs and may fall much short of this— 
for in 1840 the Bencoolen out-turn was only 36,700 Ibs nuts and 
4,160 mace. Little attention seems to be paid to the trees and it 
was stated to me by persons who had been there several years ago 
that a worm had attacked the tree. An export duty of 10 per 
cent is said to be levied on the spices which must have its effect 
in these days of low prices. 

In returns which I obtained from England and other quarters 
and which correspond as to the quantities of produce with the 
one given in the January number of the Journal, I find that the 
pcotnee of the eight years from 1828 to 1838 both inclusive, was 
an average of only 263,5204 lbs English per annum of nutmegs, 
with the due proportion of mace, shewing that the volcanic 
eruption which happened not long before the first mentioned 
year, had been the true cause of the deficiency. The table of 
exports of nutmegs from Java as appended in the Journal does 
not discriminate betwixt the monopoly and free nutmegs. 

The highest produce in nutmegs of any one year from 1825 to 
1845, both inclusive, was 8,158 piculs, or lbs English 1,101,330, 
and the lowest 1,171 piculs or 158,085 Ibe English.* 

_The average of the ten years ending in 1845 was 4,639 Dutch 

ls or 626,386) Ibs English per annum, being 73,614 Ibs at 

east lees than the average of the Dutch writer Stavorinus for the 
middle or earlier part of the 17th century. 

But this is not the average of the monopoly nutmegs alone. If 

we deduct from the above total per annum, the average produce 
annually of the free nuts from the various stations hefare named, 
including Bencoolen, ni on an average of eight years ending 
m 1851 71,820 lbs English, we shall have the monopoly average 
reduced to 554,566 Ibs English per annum. 
_ It is highly improbable that under the present system any 
increase will take place over this quantity—for independently of 
i, the trees are we may suppose in their prime, more than 20 
years having elapsed since the devastation caused by the last 
volcanic convulsion already described. 

Of late years, as I have been assured, all the nutmegs of a fair 
merchantable quality have been sent direct to Holland—and the 


* Reckoning 135 English lbs per Dutch picul. 
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inferior sorts have been converted into nutmeg soap. It is not 
clearly shewn however where the line lies which cuts off these 
iuferior nuts. It may be presumed that they inelnde what in the 
Straits would be termed Nos. 5,6 and 7 and refuse. 
tes meio porte chiefly go to China, ane " the Eastern Ar- 
Ipeligo, 16 the trails appear now to supply India, 
| / 1840-1, however, there were 47,250 the of nutmegs imported 
from Java into Singapore, being nearly two-thirds of a year's 
produce of free nutmegs, on an average of these two years. 

But let us admit that the annual average of monopoly nutmegs 
is 600,000 Ibs, and that as the plantations are in their prime the 
number of bearing trees is the same as it was in the carlicr and 
more flourishing period of the cultivation. 

If then the 1,700 lbs nutmegs in 1814 were the produce of 
the original 691,500 female and monoecious trees, but then reduc- 
ed as before stated to 544,700 good care, trees, there ought to be 
now in the Bandas in order to produce 554,566 lbs, the number of 
363,799 good bearing trees. If we were to apply Dr Oxley’s 
scale for the Straits, and which allows 10 lbs of spice or say at the 
very least six lbs of nutmegs to every good bearing tree, the 
number of good bearing trees at the Bandas would, if equall 
productive, amount only to about or nearly about 100,000—a vomit 
which would never be admitted by the Dutch themselves and is 
quite at variance with all the authentic statistics which have yet 





appeared. 

To exhibit this part of tha gre ina clear light led us revert 
to Pulo Aye. It contained 45,000 trees and yielded 
150,000 Ibs nutmers.. ee 
At this rate the two Bandas, which gave 530,000 Ibs of 

nutmegs, must have had....cecsescesausueus wees 183,461 


| Total of trees 228,461 

So that even at the highest Dutch rate of productivness, or 4 Ibs 

t tree, after deducting 10 per cent for small trees, we should 
ave had from the above total the quantity of 822,460 lbs of 
nutmegs, instead of 538,050. 

The number of good bearing nutmeg trees in Pinang and Pro- 
vince Wellesley has not been accurately asccrtained, owing chiefly 
to the difficulty of getting correct returns from the Chinese 
growers. The returns obtained for 1844-5 shewed then upwards 
of a pecios having from 200 bearing female trees up to 
12,000, besides 30) nutmeg gardens rerving in their contents 
from 10 up to 200 bearing trecs. The total of bearing females 
trees was upwards of 70,000! But a large increase has taken 
place since that year. 

The actually exported produce for AEN Table) was 
2,070 piculs. of nutmegs or 276,000 lbs English, besides mace in 
the usual proportion, so that even admitting that no more female 
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trees had come into bearing, which is very far from being the 
case, the general average of all the female trees in bearing will 
have been 500 good merchantable nuts, or a fraction more than 
33 Ibs per each full bearing tree, or , ith less than 4 Ibe. 

The table given by Dr Oxley wants precision, inasmach as he 
puts down “ produce’ without specifying its nature, whether all 
te nutmegs or partly mace. If the mace is to be deducted, we 
should not have more for 1848 than 25,200 Ibs. _ This he seems to 
infer since his number of nutmegs would hardly yield so many Ibs of 

ood nutmegs and would probably fall short of it by 40 piculs at 
east, Mis bearing trees therefore cannot have yielded more than 
2} Ibs and a trifling fractional pat of a lb of sound nutmegs. 
We have now therefore the following results:— _ 
Lotal Produce by the foregoing details. | 
ab ot gevonl tons Pepe en Mace lis 
english. Fenglish. 


600,000) 150,000 ! (a) 


276,000) 8,133 | (1 
e«| 25,200) 8400 ¢) 
Total hs, Wr 


901,200) 246,513 | 











Increase since the first part or mid-) : eae 
dle of the eighteenth century. er t 651,200) 146,500 

The return of Pinang exports for 1848-9 cannot be obtained 
till May and June. An addition of some thousands of Ibs would 
probably then be required to be made to the above quantity. 

| | Consumption, | 

It would be difficult to exhibit correctly the average consumption 
of nutmegs and mace in the various quarters of the world. There 
are in fact but very partial data for a computation of it. However 
this may be, it might be reasonably concluded that all which is 
produced, is consumed—and that the fall of prices within the past 
2 or 15 years has tended to increase consumption to the extent 
of the amount of inereased produce which the extra Hollandic 
countries to the eastward have yielded duving that period, beyond 
that of the Dutch monopoly and free enltivation, | 

The tables appended to this paper and the “Statistics of Nutmegs’ 
will show where the produce goecs from Java and Pinang. Dr 
Oxley dovs nut tell us how the Singapore nutmegs are disposed 
of. It appears that they are chivtly sent to Great Tritain. 

Little more than one-half of ‘the Pinang produce goes. to 
England, or 140,206 Ibs. If Crawfuud's celimate in 1808 of the 
“ This would be one-fourth park wf mace, 





This would be ld wcurly of | ice. 
te This at $th nance, aan 
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consumption in Great Britain, or 56,960 Ibs of nutmegs, will 
apply to the present average rate of consumption there, then a 
large exportation must take place from that country. 

The above author also estimated the consumption of mace in 
Great Britain at 114 parts to 100 of nutmegs. , 

Unluckily for the planters the taste for these spices docs 
not seem to have been improved by the fall of prices but approaches 
an inverse ratio. The devastating causes which occasionally 
reduced the quantity of produce in the Moluccas were unknown 
to the world, which supposed that consumption was greatly on the 
increase, because prices were high. 


I shall now attempt to estimate the cost of originating and 
upholding a nutmeg plantation of 3,000 female trees, up to the 
period when its receipts should balance its ordinary expences. 

The value of land in Europe depends for the most part on what 
may be grown, not what actually is growing, upon it, and it hag 
per se a real value which may continue with occasional fluctuations 
for centuries, nay for thousands of years or longer. But in these 
regions, land, with the exception of rice land, has little or no 
permanent value and depends mainly for that which it has, on the 
trees or plants growing permanently upon it, Hence, whilst the 
grain grower would not be ruined by the destruction of a crop, the 
spice tite may be utterly so, by a storm, an earthquake, or any 
one of the catastrophes to which the earth's surface is liable, 

The charges attending the originating and upholding of a 
nutmeg plantation will vary, but not to any great extent, according 
to its locality, the nature of the soil and other extraneous circum- 
stances, and like all tropical cultivation, its out-turn will depend a 
good deal on the price of labour. | 

The Resident of Bencoolen in a public report to the Supreme 
Government, dated 1816, describes the several items of expence in 
originating a plantation of 100 orlongs of land (1334 acres) and 
upholding it il the tenth year. The number of trees in this case 
would not exceed 6,000 male and female, and ought to be less, if at 
30 feet asunder. : | | 

Original cost of land, buildings, implements, labour, Sp, Drs. 
cattle, plants...++ Pees FPR Pee nee 12,000 

Annual charges at 6,395 Drs for the next 8 years... 51,160 


This will be up to the tenth year as the plants are 
set at the 2nd year of their age—and without calcula- 
ting interest on the outlay,...............5p. Drs, 63,160 





But he has failed to notice that at the end of these eight years, 
and I here follow Dr Lumsdaine, who was himself a planter, there 
would only be 300 females for every thousand trees originally 
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planted out, viz: that in every 1,000 plants, no more than 750 
would reach maturity and only 300 of the latter would be females, 
which with 50 males to be retained, would give 350 for the fixed 
cultivation,—that is to say, out of the 6,000 planted out there 
would only be 1,800 female trees. I apprehend however that if the 
plants were liy kept well apart in a nursery and carefully 
removed when from two to three feet high, and should the seed 
nuts have been carefully selected from the upper portions of the 
trees, there would be a fair probability of one half turning out 
female trees. 

But this infera the necessity of beginning anew the cultivation 
of the deficient 3,000, which again at the end of another eight 
years will demand a recourse to a similar process of renewal, so 
that the originally contemplated number of bearing trees cannot 
well be established until the 20th or 25th year at least, after the 
plantation was begun 

The costs of origi and cultivating a plantation at Pinang 
will fall short of those just detailed, which is owing to the cheapness 
of labour there compared with that of Bencoolen, and also to the 
sopesree mode of conducting the speculation, for such it must be 


Dr Oxley allows 70 treea to an acre, which is a rule quite at 
variance with the custom which has hitherto obtained in Pinang, 
Where 30 feet has always been considered the proper distance 
betwixt trees. So that instead of this | number we should 
mo have 33 trees (as nearly as possible) for each acre, not 
rec SD One acre by itself, but a number of acres in a square 
area. His figure also of 2a 6d = ib. is opposed to the mercantile 
value in the English market for the past year at lcast, and far 
a bos the local market value, which should be 

else is mercantile speculation. 

Dr Lumsdaine, in his ie itt on the Bencoolen plantations in 
1816, says that he values the trees at 34 lbs nutmegs each per 
annum. He allows about 420 lbs of merchantable produce for 
every 100 of full bearing trees at 15 years old, when he says they 
are at their highest rate of Coens but he adds that some 
trees ia base Giope Se ers hardly any. , 

I sas collected accounts received from various plantations at 
Pinang and in Province Wellesley and the general average results 
of uce appear to stand thus— | 

To give a picul by net of merchantable nutmegs in the shell 


gay wea 14,8 

Phis was the average of three estates. 
let Estate....--ceceesees « 22+. 1442 
Onl do.ssecccsaccssceensacens 1OATS 
Grd GO. .cecees seseesseees ase 14,402 





44,457 
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The even quantity of 15,000 nutmegs of all kinds, yields on 
an average thus :— 


Of No. 1.. 
No. 2.. 
No. 3.. 
No, 4.., 
No. 5.. 


No. 6 and 7|bad, broken &c. 1,681 
he weight differs a good deal during the several months of 
es calls the dry months the fruit is light and inclined to 
shrivel. 
The mace will be nearly 37,', lbs. . 
Or take 100,000 nutmegs in the shell unpicked. Then we shall 





ants Na. ] aeewee Pee EES ioe tuee R7. 8 catties. 
No eae Oe ae 167.14 
No. 4..... eneaneenttaas Bi) 
No: | rs eee ee Tre Pe 68.12 
No. Gfiwcccccass secseneeee) O74 2 
With mace nearly as above. 


The above quantity of 14,819 nutmegs to a picul is produced 
by 20) trees at G00 nuts per tree. ; 

Crawfurd averages at 65 oz. avoirdupois of nuts and mace 
together per tree—which, deducting } for mace, will leave nearly 
3 lbs of nutmegs for each bearing tree. in 

The weight of a given quantity of nutmegs in the shell to the 
same when freed from it is as 73 to 50 nearly. The mace may be 
assumed to be about 33 C) of the whole. | 

The Dutch used to allow 124 per cent logs in curing the nut- 
megs and mace—and the loss afterwards by waste and accident 
at one third of the whole, which last however appears to me to be 
a very high estimate if confined to curing and Saseporeng 
_ Out of 1,000 nutmegs the produce of any single tree, there will 
be only about 500 which will be of value. 

The plantation has now reached the point when its produce 
ought to balance its ordinary expences, 

wr Oxley (+) observes that good trees yield 10 lbs of spice 
after the 15th year. These doubtless include mace, and if so the 
produce in nutmegs would be, afier a deduction of } for mace, 64 


° We presume 34), is meant.—En. 
t Journal Ind. Arch. Vol IT. p, 657. 
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lbs per female tree. But the Editor of the Pinang Gazette (*) 
has controverted this statement. 
2.999 vip & own pny, ents shews for his own estate 
, bearing trees, and a produce for 1448 of 902,426 nutmeg 
—thus making only 3884 per tree. This last number, at the 
average calculation al y stated by me, would, throwing the 4 
out, only allow of 3 lbs and a small fractional part of a Ib per tree. 
This estimate of actual produce will therefore admit, for his whole 
plantation of 2,322 bearing trees, the quantity of 6,9664 Ibs 
of nutmegse—which are about 200 Ibs more than are set down in 
his column of “ produce weight.” 

_ But if we take the whole produce of all the plantations noted in 
his Tabular Statement, the result is 14,914 bearing trees with a 
produce in numbers of 4,085,361 nutmegs—only 273 and nearly 
} nuts per tree, which make very nearly 2) lbs per tree of nutmegs 
and } of that ay of mace.+ 3 

Here is an abstract of the nature of the produce of three Nutmeg 
_ od the corns a ears. pois. A Province Cee — 

OOO nutmegs whic undergone the process of drying and 
which rattled in the shell. 5 ot 


@) = ae Bae: BE 
2nd} 93) 4,300) 84 
5,635, 47/13 
ard) 148 3,750 a 5 
9,385) 73) 
4th} 131) 2,004) 12 
Oli}. « seen 


Gth and 7th!being 


ee 


7". 
iz 
8 











| 15,000} 1011 5 


The produce for these 3 estates I have already mentioned. 
The annual produce therefore of the 2,000 trees alluded to in 


* 2th November, 1848. 

+ Colonel Low a ae to have overlooked the column of * Re- 
marks” in Dr Oxley’s paper, in »hich it is stated that “ the greater 
nutuber of the trees in Singapere, as will be observed from this table, 
have not come into full bearing, but the produce is increasing rapidly, 
and this year (1848) will amount to fully 600 piculs,”—Ebp. 

¢ Planters do Rot eters adbere ton given size in assorting No.1, and when 
the season ia adverse or during the least nective months in the year, No. 2 
peccatee Re: 1, or at Jenst the quantity of the truce No. 1 is too small to be worth 
much nolire. 
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my estimate, after they have reached a good state of bearing, woul 
probebiy be, at 500 nuts per tree, 8,000 Ibe. or 60 aig I have 
vefore rated the produce per tree at 31 lb. but it is by this estimate 
about 4 lbs. It should however be remembered, as before stated, 
that the weight of the nutmeg fluctuates much during a year 
—being at its maximum during the rains and at its minimum in 
SATS paclon “local geteat val Is 9d per Ib f 

e present local prices rule upon an average 1s $d per lb for 
sound nuts. So that the total produce value obtained on the spot 
would be 4,000 Spanish dollars, reckoning 400 cents of a dollar 
per 1,000 nuts. The mercantile value is quite uncertain, being 
a speculative one, but with reference to late prices it cannot 
be rated much higher than the above price. The future, it must 
be confessed, is any thing but cheering to planters, for while they 
cannot reduce expences below a certain point, without creat danger 
to their estates, the prices of nutmegs have every prospect of 
continuing to fall in the same ratio as they have done 
for years past. Under this view, as the quantity of nut- 
megs increases, by the natural progress of the trees to 
maturity, the expected increasing profit becomes neutralized by 
the decadence in its market value. 

With advertence to the cost of cultivating nutmegsin the Bandas, 
Mr Crawfurd has stated it at8dollars the picul. If it had been 
found practicable by the Dutch to raise the nutmeg at eo low a figure, 
all competition with them would hate been at an end, It ts likely 
that when foreigners first resorted to these islands they obtuined 
ouly the nutmegs which the woods afforded, as no cultivation had 
bogen until a period lon rated ate to their advent. 

It may be premised that the Molnecas possess no other produce 
in such quantity of sufficient consequence to attract trade, and that 
the nation which holds them must tack on to the cost of raising 
the tree that of protecting these islands. | 

Let us toke as our guide again the Dutch author Stavorinns, 
who informs us that the civil and political charges for upholding 
the Bandas were in his time £12,000 sterling (calculated from 
Duteh money.) To which was then added the sun of £14,000, 

aid to the cultivators for nutmegs and mace—making £34,000, 
by these two items alone, 50 that until the plantations had becn 
renewed eight or nine years after the hurricane, the seg “x anil 
mace together must have borne a very high prime cost, for the 
whole expences of these unproductive years must have been 
charged against them. In like manner such a serious contingent 
is an Gathrnate and an eruption or a hurricane should be 


This table allows an average of about 111 or somewhat more, perhaps 112, note 
per tb. ofall sorts indiscriminately—say 111. So that 100,000 ungarbled and un- 
selected! nota, after vier, Pong? ten from the shell, would yield {800 [ks of ol! kinds 
of nots aml } more of of mare, at the above estiimnte, but varving a little 
throughout the year, 
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considered in all prospective estimates of produce in these localities. 

The Dutch Government in these times supplied slaves and con- 
victs to the cultivators, with rice for them at 90 guilders per coyan, 
although it cost them originally 180 a 200 guilders per coyan. 

Martin sequaints us that when he was Resident at Amb 
there were 2,160 slaves in the plantations. : 

Slaves are, it is believed, paid in some shape or other by the 
cultivator or cultivators, and the convicts are paid by the latter at 
2 copper renga month—with 40 lbs of rice and two suits of 
clothes yearly. There is no free labour here. 

The Government purchases the spices from these contractors at 
the following rates :— 










Nutmegs Ist quality per Ib........-.+002+. 20 
(De. aad io ritire cn ier. 
The cost of 900 tons from the Bandas and Amboyna to Java, 
previous to that of transporting the spices to Europe, requires also 
to be added. | 
A foree, it is believed, is kept np as in former times to prevent 
smuggling, which comes however under the head of Government 
cha in the civil and military departments, | 
é Military foree kept up is from 300 to 400 men, one half of 
them European—the rest natives. ) 
Were the Dutch to abandon these islands the natives would 
cultivate the spices themselves. Dut we might readily predict that 
in such an event the same care would not be taken of them, 
for they would not be readily supplied with slaves and protection, 
and the natives might fall into anarchy when left to rival chicfs. 
But there seems to be no intention of giving up these islands, at 
least while they can be made to cover ther expences—for this 
wna bare a portion of the Dutch Archipelagic empire open to 
intruders. 
a I had nearly ria Pe) this —— “vp account asta 
ogendorp came opportaunely to my aid—but unfortun it 
— no higher up than 1822. His abstract of the whole sends 
as under :— 


Florina, 


Florine. 
Amboyna & its Dependencies (cloves). | 070,149 27 15] &e20G 25 12 
Hondas & " da, ethene | 12 700 40 OG Ot 


(nutmegs).| $571,082 Ob 
Ternate.. 1. 1 ov cs «© «| 229,908 04 00 O47 15 12 
Menado and Gorontalo.. .. «1 «| 86,517 63 | 315,740 10 08 
Total Disbarsements..| 2,066,017 04 07 

Total ement«| | | i 


_- 2,050,415 4 
* A florin is os nearly as possible 344 cents of a dollor. 
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Statement of Nutmegs and Mace exported from Pinang during 
f the official year 1847-48 — 





aioe | Piculs. 
To Toit in OM esses eeeseeeeanen a34 
” North Preors: tgahen aha feck | -s 
» Arabian and Persian Gulphs..... a 1 
ay ¥lon RRP PSPS PPP RP RCP RGB hE ee ] 
= RM asa s belce aaa i tht tee eh re 
fp MONG es evicce wet Shdseeeencaaes ve 
P SERS PPP PR RR Re tee eo ee ee ] 
3, Western Coast of Peninsula......++> - 
» Coast of Cormandel..............++ a) 
»y Coast of Malabar..............+40% a3 
pp Calontig ...cccsncsceee ‘ae fen bees 443. a0) 
» Armacan ..... [Se hides wearen cess “ol ” 
9 MMBulmaIN. . 22.22 ese eeeees aie mam fe 35 a 
» Singapore and Mulacca...........++ 200 15 
Total. | = 2077] GG 





AGRICULTURE OF THE MINTRA.* 

The Mentras are not so advanced in cultivation and arts as the 
Creans of the Tenaserim Cvast, these last cultivate cotton, aod 
make their own cloth, which is not the case with the Mentras. 
The Creans have also many vegetables which are unknown to this 
tribe. The Mientras clear a small piece of ground in March, and 
in July they set fire to the trees which are then sufficiently dryed, 
and atthe beginning of September they plant Paddy, Cludy &e., 
their Ladang is so small that their harvest of rice is enou 4 only 
for a couple of months, the Cludy being then their only food for 
the remainder of the year. 

I have said that the Mentras are very partial to the flesh of 
monkies, and if the use of it was not prohibited by the Alkoran, 
there is no doubt that the generality of them would have teen 
converted to Islamism. To procure it they use the Sumpitan, 
which is a Bamboo from 6 to 8 feet long, the arrows are slips of 
Bamboo 10 inches long, with a piece of light wood at the bottom, 
meper to the bore of the tube, which they propel by blowing 
hard. The point of the arrow being anointed with a prepa 
poroe ealled Tlipoh, communicates it to the blood and after 2 or 
3 minutes the animal vomits and falls dead. Should the arrow 

* From an interesting paper by the Rov Mr Banog, in the Bengal 
Catholic Heral!, (June 13th, T83)2—Er - 
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penetrate the skin of large animals, many of them die, but they 
are generally lost to the sportsman, as they are able to run, cad 
having been wounded) to a great distance. These savages seldom 
miss their aim. I have seen them thus shoot with their arrows 
monkies seated on trees of seventy or eighty feet high, when the 
wounded animal, after jumping on some other branches, and thrown 
away what he was eating, immediately afier fell down, if the 
Tlipoh had been well prepared. 
fhe first Missi who visited the Hill tribes was the Rev. 

Mr Favre, now attached to the Chinese Mission of Malacca. 
This zealous clerzyman started from Singapore in the beginnin 
of September 1846, he visited the town of Johore which was built 
in the beginning of the 16th century and was then established the 
capital of the ng a This town which was formerly very large 
is now a simple Malay village. My friend, ascending the river of 
Johore, which he describes as the largest stream of the Peninsula, 
reached a village of Jakuns in which were living 18 persons, he was 
well received i them and his arrival was the occasion of a feast. 
The whole of its Jakuns, a8 also the other tribes he met in his 
way to Malacca, appeared to him so well disposed to embrace the 
Christian religion, that he wrote to the Right Rev Dr Boucho, the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Straits, to send a clergyman to bring ta 
these simple and good people the light of the Gospel. The Rey. 
Mr Borie was then sent to Malocea, After visiting a part of the 
Peninsula, this good Missionary fixed himself amon it the 
Mentras, at Rumbia, distant 11 miles from the Town of Malacca, 
in which place he built a Chapel and a small Bungalow for him- 
self, and at the present I am happy to state that he has succeeded 
by his exertions in baptising 50 persons, and from 30 to 40 more 
are under instruction, Late y GO perions belonging to the same 
tribe have left the Malay country, in which they were much vexed 
the F ungoowoe, and have established their abode close to 

umbia, so there is fet hope that in a few years more the greater 
part of that tribe will have embraced the Christian religion, 

The Malays, jealous to sce the propagation of the Gospel a- 
mongst the people who had been for the Ereatest part deaf to the 
tenets of their faith, have been doing every thing in their power 
to prevent the Mentras from receiving the saint of God, but their 
endeavours have been unsuccessful; but it has not been so with the 
Jakuns. This tribe, who say they are descended from the first 
Portuguese who established themselves at Malacea, believing the 
reports circulated by the Malays, have up to the prea ent 
showed themselves averse to receive Missionaries, but we ho 
that in the course of time the pool example of the converted 
Mentras, whose sim plicity and holiness of lite reminds one of the 
Christians of the Primitive Church, will have some influence on 
them, open their eves, and bring them to the full of Chyist. 
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STEAM ROUTE THROUGH TORRES STRAITS. 


Torres Strait, which separates New Guinea from Australia, 
was discovered in 1606 by a Spanish navigator, Luis Vaes de 
Torres, the second in command of a fleet of three vessels which 
a Som, ne to search for the “Tierra Austral’, or Great 

OL nd. Havi peed company with the Admiral, Qui 
near Espiritu Benita, orres athena ‘0 the westward, ‘a pt 
arrived among the reefs scattered over the strait which appropriately 
bears the name of the first discoverer. The strait was passed wit 
safety, but as the navigation oceupied a period of two months, 
great caution was evidently found necessary. In the early part 
of the same year, six months previous to the arrival of Torres, 
the first recorded visit to the Australian continent was made by a 
jagt, or sloop, called the “Duyfken,” * which was despatched by the 
Dutch Governor of Bantam in November of the previous year 


* This little vessel is called “* Duyfhen" in all English works, which he 
originated in a clerical error in the translation of Tasman's Instructions, which had 
heen obtained by Sir Joseph Banks, and through which the first intelligence of this 
voyage was made known. The “Duyfken", ( Anglice Dovekin or Little Pigeon) 
about 40 tona barthen, is one of the most remarkable vessels that ever traversed the 
Eustern and her name is often recorded in the old Dutch histories. She 
was tender to the first fleet which left Holland for India, and pty. Rar his 
company off the Cape on the return voyage, was the first to arrive in Holland. 
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for the purpose of exploring the western coast of New Guinca. 
The discovery of Torres was not made public until 1762, when 
Mr Alexander Dalrymple, who was present at the capture of 
Manilla, found among the archives of the “Casa del Gobierno,” 
the duplicate of a letter forwarded by Torres to the King of Spain, 
in which his discoverics were recorded. Up to this time, New 
Guinea had generally been represented in the maps as forming 
a part of the great Australian continent. Captain Cook, in the 
ey Endeavour” was the next explorer of this strait, one of the objects 
of his first voyage having been to ascertain if the discovery of 
Torres was sdthentios and singularly enough, the tact and judgment 
of this prince of navigators led him to strike out a track which 
three quarters of a century of subsequent explorations and surveys 
have proved to be the most safe and practicable between Ca 
York and the Indian Ocean. Next followed Captain Bligh, in the 
Bounty’s launch, and afterwards the Pandora's boats, this vessel, 
which had been sent to the South Seas to capture the mutineers 
of the Bounty, having been wrecked during the return voyage on 
the north-west side of what is called the “ Pandora’s Entrance,” 
through the Barrier Reefs. Captain Bligh, with the Providence 
and Assistant passed through the Strait a second time in 179, 
when on his voyage from Tahiti with plants of the bread fruit for 
the West India islands, and on this occasion siruck out a new ronte 
along the south coast of New Guinea. The passage through the 
reefs occupied nineteen days. | 
Up to this period the passage of the Strait had yi been 
attempted by government vessels, and such were the difficulties 
attending the navigation, that probably the track would never have 
been adopted by merchant vessels had not circumstances led toa 
r increase of traffic between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
F788 a penal settlement was formed at Port Jackson, on the enst 
coast, and whole fleets of transports were employed in conveying 
convicts and stores from the mother country. These ships were taken 
up for the outward voyage only, and were discharged after landing 
their freight at Port Jackson, when they had to proceed elsewhere 
to seek cargoes for the homeward voyage. As the trade with 
China was not then open, the ports of India alone offered a chance 
of return freights, and it became the object of the commanders to 
arrive there as speedily as possible. During the summer season 
the southern route to India cia Cape Lieuwen was found to be 
racticable, but the constant succession of cag westerly gales 
Prin the winter proved too formidable even for the powerful 
vessels then employed in the transport service, and the northern 
route, through the Pacific and along the north coast of New 
Guinea was adopted, which, although rather a round-about course, 
had the advantage of being attended with constant favourable 
winds and fine weather. As might be expected, the route through 
Torres Strait, by which so great a distance could be saved, was 
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enon attempted. In 1793, two large ships, the Hormuceer and 
Chesterfield, sailed from Norfolk Island for Indin, the commanders 
having agreed to pursue the route through Torres Straits. The 
ships entered the reefs to the north of Murray Islands on the 20th 
of June, and struck out a track nearly identical with that pursued 
by Captain Bligh in the Providence, but so great were the diffi- 
ficulties of the navigation that they did not pass out clear to the 
westward until the Blst of August, the passage through the Strait 
thus occupying a period of seventy-two days. 

The route through Torres Straits now fell into disrepute, and 
the agg was not attempted again until 1802, when Captain 
Flinders, in the Investigator, passed through on his way to 
survey the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Investigator suitarad the 
reefs by a wide passage in Lat. 9° 45’ S. a little to the north of 
Murray Islands, and pursued nearly a direct course to Prince of 
Wales Island, near the western entrance of the Strait. The 

assage occupied five days, but a shorter period would have 
sufficed had not some delay been necessary to fix certain points 
for the guidance of future ar enone The lateness of the season 
(November) was unfavorable for a quick passage, a4 the trade- 
wind then becomes light, and spurts of the north-west monsoon are 
to be expected. Flinders seems to have not been free from 
anxiety on this point. In concluding his account of the passage, he 
says :—It was this apprehension of the north-west monsoon that 
prevented me from making any further examination of the Strait, 
than what could be done in passing through it; but even this was 
not without its advantage to navigation, since it demonstrated that 
this most direct ge from the southern Pacific or Great Ocean 
to the Indian , may be accomplished in three days. It ma 
he rememberd that the reefs on the north side of the Pandora's 
Entrance® were passed at six in the morning of October 20th ; 
and that after lying two nights at anchor, we reached the Prince 
of Wales's Islands at three in the afternoon of the Slat; and 
nothing then prevented us from passing Booby Isle, had I wished 
it, and clearing Torres Strait before dusk. Our route was almost 
wholly to seek, and another ship which shall have that route laid 
down to her, may surely accomplish the passage in the same 
time; it must however be acknowledged that t ig navigation is 
not without difficultics and dangera; but I had great hope of 
obviating many of them, and even of finding more direct pas- 
at ey the South of Murray's Islands in the following year, 
wh i should have the assistance of the Lady Nelson in ma ing 
a survey of the Strait”. (Flinder's Foyage, yol. II p. 123.) 


© This fs not the “ Pandora’s Entrance” of modern ¢ bata pamage Detrees 

two detached reefs in Lat. 9 65’ S., 0 little to the cast © Murray I The 

Pandora did not enter the Harrier in this neighbourhood, but stood to the south, 

ee lost in attempting to enter by the passage which now bears ber name.— 
a . E. 
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The recommendation of this celebrated hydrographer was not 
unheeded, and the “ Investigator Passage” through Torres Strait 
speedily became the favourite route for ships bound from the 
southern colonies to India during the winter season of the southern 
hemisphere. His mepestion respecting & more direct passage to 
the South of Murray Islands was also followed up by commanders 
engaged in the trade between New South Wales and India. In 
1815 Captain Arnold in the paayanyabes explored a passage 
through the Barrier in 11° 55’ S., probably that which is now call- 
ed “Stead’s Entrance”, and in 1822 the Nimrod entered by an 
opening about 16 miles to the south of the former, which now 


became the favourite re through the Barrier, chiefly on 
account of the accuracy with which the track to Cape York had 
been laid down by Captain Ashmore, the contemporary of Hars- 
burg, and whose chart of the West Coast of Sumatra is well 
known to navigators of the Indian Archipelago. The Raine 
Island Entrance, a little to the north of that of the Indefatiguble, 
was discovered by Captain Grimes of the Ann, in 1825, but it 
was not generally used until after its recent survey by Captain 
blackwood x. N., of H. M. Surveying ship Miy. 

Up to the year 1818 no systematic survey had been made of 
the entire north-east coast of Australia, Captain Cook had 
examined the coast in the Endeavour aa far to the north as Cape 
Flattery, in Lat. 15° 8S, when he passed out into the open sea 
through the Barrier reef, but was soon forced to enter it again in 
Lat. 12° 40’, after which the land was kept close on board until 
the Endeavour passed out clear of Torres Strait. Captain Flinders 
also examined che coast as far to the north as Cumberland Islands 
in Lat. 20° when on his way to explore the Barrier in the neigh- 
bourhood of Murray Islands. The result of their combined 
labours shewed that the Barrier reef extended from New Guinea 
along the entire north-east coast of Australia, receding from the 
shore gradually as it approached the tropic, where it terminated 
one | a channel 100 miles in width between !t and Break Sea 
Spit, the northern extreme of the east coast, The first navigator 
who pursued the route within the reefs throughout its entire 
length, was Captain Cripps of the brig Cyelops, on his voyage 
from Sydney to Pengal in 1812, He was followed in 1815 by 
Lieutenant Jeffreys, in the hired armed brig Kangaroo, who filled 
up the coast-line between Endeavour river and Cape Direction 
which had been left unexplored by Captain Cook. In 1818, 
Lieutenant (now Captain) P. P. King commenced a systematic 
survey of the waters within the barrier and during this and the 
three following years he succeeded in laying down a route with 
an accuracy that has been the theme of | praise to all navigators 
who have adopted what came to be called the “ Inner Passage.” 
The distance from Break-Sea Spit, whore the inner route may be 
said to commence, to Booby Island, is little less than 1,000 miles, 
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and the latter half can only be navigated with safety during ay 
light, but on the other hand a vessel adopting this route has the 

vantage of entering within the Barrier by a channel 100 miles 
wide, and owing to the smoothness of the water within the reefs 
anchorage is perfectly secure thronghout. Ships of war passing 
through Torres Strait almost invariably take this route, as the 
wack is laid down with such aceuracy that it is difficult to go 
wrong, and the number of men they carry renders the lubour of 
getting up the anchor comparatively light. The writer made hia 
irst passage through Torres Strait by this route in a ship 
of 28 guns, with a large transport in company. The beauty 
of the scenery was such that the voyage proved a perfect 
pleasure trip, and after ae Cape Grafton, where the 
channel becomes contracted, the ships anchored every evenin 
under some small island, when one watch of the crew, and all 
the officers who could be spared from duty, were permitted 
to land and recreate on shore until dark. At 3 o'clock in the 
morming, a gang of men was sent on board the transport 
to assist the crew in weighing the anchor, and by sun-rise both 
vessels would be pursuing their course. This route was never 
popular with merchant veasels, The constant look-out that was 
required, and the labour of weighing the anchor every morning, 
often very severe on account of the depth of water, proved so 
harrassing, that the preference was almost invariably given to the 
route suggested by Flinders to the south of Murray feiiads; and 
which came to be known as the “ Middle Passage.” Several narrow 
but safe openings in the Barrier had been discovered about the 
parallel of 12° 8. and of these the one called “ Nimrod's Entrance” 
was the most frequented, partly from the circumstance of a patvh 
of black rocks on a projecting point of the reef to the south-west 
of the opening affording a goo mark for vessela making the Barrier. 
In July 1842, the surveying vesecls Fly and Bramble under the 
orders of ag rey Blackwood R.N. were sent out by the Admiralty to 
survey the Middle rer and those lying to the north towards 
New Guinea; and in 1846 the survey was taken up by Captain 
Owen Stanley, in the Mfattlesnake. Their united labours have 
terminated in a complete survey of the passages between the 
parallel of 12° 5. and the coast of New Guinea, or what may be 
called “Torres Strait Proper,” and the admirable charts recently 
published by the Admiralty furnish ample data for deciding as 
to the best route for steamers, 

Hitherto Torres Strait has only been navigated generally t 
ships passing from east to west, but on three or four occasions 
vescels have sailed through in the opposite direction. This passage 
however has always been attended with great delay, as it was 
found that the westerly monsoon, which prevails from November 
to March inclusive in the Seas of the Indian Archipelago, does not 
blow steadily within Torres Straits, where it only appears in spurts 
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of eight or ten days duration about the change of the moon. 
Occasionally these westerly winds blow with considerable strength, 
but they are usually unsteady, in fact mere interruptions of the 
southeast trade wind. ‘These spurts may be expected in November 
and in the following months until March. Sometimes, but rarely, 
they are encountered as late as April. In this month of 1844, 
the writer, while enroute from Sydney to Port Essington by the 
Middle Passage met with a spurt of north-west wind when in Lat. 
19° $., which lasted from the 24th to the 20th of the month. It 
blew a steady, six-knot breeze throughout this period, and the 
writer was subsequently able to trace it to Port Essington, the 
Arra Islands and Macassar, where it blew with some strength, 
and was remarked as an unusual occurrence so late in the season. 
This period appears to be the fine season in Torres Strait, (as is the 
case in the Moluccas), at least to the south of Cape York, as this 
is the time chosen by the Murray and Darnley Islanders for 
making their annual excursions to the islets which lie off the 
north-east coast of Australia. The question of winds is, however, 
of little importance when steam routes are under consideration, 
especially on the present occasion, as parties interested will be 
eatisfied on learning that no winds have ever vet been experienced 
in Torres ~trait which are calculated in the slighest degree to 
interfere with the progress of eteamers in either direction. 

Before entering upon the question as to the eligibility of the 
Various routes ait entrances as channels for steam communication, 
it will be necessary to take into consideration the particular dangers 
which steamers most carefully avoid. There can be no doubt that 
detached coral reefs, which rise abruptly with wall-like sides from 
the deeper waters, are peculiarly formidable to steamers, since the 
s at which they proceed will be certain to entail serious dama 
should they strike against them, even when the water is eaanath. 
as is the case in Torres Strait. When vessels strike on sand or 
mud banks, they rarely sustain damage unless the sea be rough, 
while we rarely hear of one that has run upon a detached coral 
reef being ever made sea-worthy again. Hence there can be no 
doubt that Endeavour Strait, which has been closely surveyed 
and sounded in the course of the last eight years by Captains 
Blackwood, Stanley and Yule, will be the channel adopted both 
by steamers and sailing vessels between the proposed depot at 

iibany Island and the western entrance of Torres Strait;—since 
this Strait enjoys a perfect immunity from detatched coral reefs, 
so that a vessel, coming from the westward will proceed as far as 
the depot without an opportunity being afforded to those on board 
of even seeing these formidabla obstacles to navigation. It isa 
singular fact, that with the exception of two small fringing reefa 
which enclose Red and Woody Wallis Islands, no patch of coral 
has been discovered between Booby Island and the bead of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. This peculiarity may be accounted for by 
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the circumstance of the fresh water which is poured into the Gulf 
in immense bodies during the westerly monsoon being swept by 
the prevailing winds northward along the east shore oF the Gulf, 
as it is now well known that fresh water is particularly inimical to 
the growth of coral;—or, perhaps, when the geological character 
of the hill range which terminates at Cape York comes to be 
examined, the nature of the alluvium may afford some clue to the 
mretery. This however, is a question which need not be entered 
upon at present, and we may rest satisfied with the fact that vessels 
from the westward may enter Torres Strait, and proceed round 
Cape York to the east coast of the continent without encountering 
one of those formidable concretions which have hitherto be 
looked upon as the chief obstacle to the navigation of Torres 
Strait by steamers. 


Route through Torres Strait from West to East. 


The western entrance of Endeavour Strait is easy to make. At 
a distance of 120 miles to the westward the soundings begin to 
decrease from 36 fathoms the usual depth across the mouth of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, to 30, 20, and 9 fathoms as the Strait is 
approached. The only precaution necessary to be taken when 
running for the Strait is to avoid going to the north of the parallel 
of Booby Island, as th-re are some shoals to the W. N. W. which 
have not been well examined from being ont of the usual track. 
To the south of this parrallel the sea is perfectly clear of danger 
and has been well explored. In clear weather, Prince of Wales 
Island, which may be seen from a dstance of 30 miles, will probably 
be made before Dee or Wallis Islands, which although mode- 
rately elevated are not visible from a ship's deck much more than 
15 miles. There are several channels into the Strait through the 
sand banks which project from Prince of Wales and Wallis Islands, 
and from the main-land, but the widest and most available is that 
which lics immediately to the north of Red Wallis Island. By bring- 
in Booby island to bear N. by E mag. distant 10 miles, when Red 
Wallis will bear E. by 8 3} S. a direct course steered for the latter 
will lead clear into the Strrit between the spits which project from 
Cape Cornwall and the Wallis Islands, and will also clear two 
patches of 3 fathoms which lic in the channel. The depth is from 
4) to 8 fathoms. The strait is perfectly clear within, with the 
exception of the Heroine and Eagle rocks which may easily be 
atoked;—end as it bas been repeatedly examined and sounded in 
the course of the last 8 years by aptaian Blackwood, Stanley and 
Yule, Endeavour Strait may be considered as one of the best 
surveyed spots in the Eastern Seas. 

The site recommended for the coal depot by a Committee of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, is Port Albany, in the 
strait which separates the Albany Islands from the main land. 
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The distance between Port Albany and the Wallia Islands is 
somewhat less than 40 miles, so that a steamer making the western 
entrance of Endeavour Strait at any time in the forenoon will 
arrive at the depot before dark. 

The western margin of the Great Coral belt, of which the Bar- 
rier reefs form the outer limit, approaches within four miles of the 
Albany Islands. The width of the belt in the parallel of Port 
Albany is 80 miles, but it decreases towards the south, and in the 
parallel of Cape Grenville it is less than 40 miles across. The 
coral reefs are very plentifully strewed over this portion of the 
belt, but very fortunately they are with few exceptions old reefs, 
which have not only reached the surface of the sea, but have had 
islets formed upon them by the washing up of the broken coral. 
They are therehire no longer dangerous during daylight, and 
when beacons come to be raised upon them, which will pro- 
bably soon be the case, they will prove useful guides in pointing 
out the track. The belt is usually crossed betwen the parallels 
of 11° 30’ and 11+ 40” §. by the channel svrveyed by Captain 
Blackwood to the north of Cockburn reef. The belt here 60 
miles wide, and the distance from the Bird Isles, (where the track 
merges in that of Captain King’s Inner Route) to Port Albany, 
13 70 miles more, in all 130 miles, rather more than a steamer 
would be able to necomplish between daylight and dark unless 
very fast vessels were employed. If the middle passage be 
adopted by the line of steamers, it will become an object to make 
the passage across the belt in a single day, so that the steamer, 
by leaving the depot at daybreak, may pass clear out into the 
open sea before dark. To «ffect this, a vessel that steams onl 
seven knots an hour will have to take the northern track, E. by N. 
from Port Albany, but until this track bas been fully surveyed, 
and the direction of the set of tide is better known, itis by no 
means to be recommended. The track from Islet ) to Olinda’s 
Entrance, which is 98 miles, has only been partially explored, 
and the last 35 miles remain to be surveyed, so that in the first 
instance, if it is intended to cross the belt in a single day, it will 
be necessary to choose between the Olinda’s track, which diverges 
from Captain Blackwood’s Middle Passage to the south of rvef 
(¢), the distance of which is 104 miles; the track by Islets \) 
and ti) to Pandora’s Entrance, which is 100 miles;—or the track 
by Islets (jf) and (q) through the Raine Island Entrance, which 
is 108 miles. All this, however, will be sufficiently apparent 
to those have the recent Admiralty charts at their disposal, and 
few are likely to naviga'e the Straits without them, 

Route through Torres Strait from East to West. 

Some years ago, when maiters relating to steam communication 
were discnssed by the colonists of New South Wales, a question 
arose ag to the cligibility of the various routes through Torres 
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Strait, which was decided in favour of Captain King’s Inner 
Route. They were led to this conclusion chiefly by the circum- 
aenee Aad the is eng pan bom gi lL and nervaree 

roughout its length by an hydrographer whose accuracy h 
become proverbial, and which, it was considered, would more than 
compensate for the loss of time occasioned by having to anchor 
during five or six nights. But so great has been the improve- 
ment in steam communication since that time, that days and even 
hours are counted, and as no less than three rival routes are in the 
field it will be nec ‘ to take advantage of all the facilities 
offered by the Torres Strait route. Under these circumstances there 
can be but little doubt that the Middle Passage, which has been 
adopted by nine-tenths of the vessels passing through Torres 
Strait during the last twenty years, and on which the government 
has lately bestowed so much attention by sending out expensive 
surveying expeditions, will be the track chosen for steamers, at 
least in the first instance. There are several coral reefs scattered 
over the open sca lying between Australia and New Caledonia, 
but as common precautions enable sailing vessels to pursue the 
outer track to Raine Island in safety, and as steamers, from the 
speed and regularity at which they proceed are leas likely to be 
influenced by cross currents, no difficulty need be anticipated in 
this part of the route. The stone beacon erected by Captain 
Blackwood, which is 75 feet high, and is visible 10 to 12 miles 
from the Outer Barrier, affords a sure guide for vessels entering the 
reefa, and when once inside, there is anchorage everywhere should 
it be found necessary to stop for day-light while reversing 
the coral belt. The track across the belt may be material- 
ly improved at a very small expenditure of time and trouble 
by the erection of gin or triangle beacons on the sandy 
islets, which will serve as direction posts, and when the spears 
labour comes to be completed in the form of a light house at each 
entrance, the navigation of Torres Strait will be looked upon by 
seamen as a relaxation rather than as a hazardous undertaking. 
As the western entrance of Endeavour Strait is only 40 miles from 
the depot, a steamer may pass clear out into the Indian Seas before 
dark if she leaves the depot at or before noon. 

A delay of twelve hours will be experienced if the steamer 
makes either entrance too lute in the evening to get in before dark, 
or if she enters the barrier from the eustward after eight o'clock in 
the morning, in which case she would have to anchor for the night 
before reaching the depot; but this is all the delay calculated to 
arise from difficultivs of naviguiion. . W. E. 
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ON THE ANCIENT CONNECTION BETWEEN KEDAH AND SIAM." 
By Liewt-Col. Jamus Low, mw. m. A.a. 


It becomes now requisite to examine the pretensions set up in 
these Kedda annals, assi ing to the race or family of Marong 
Mahawangsa the honor ¢ aving given at least one king to Siam. 
The early history of Siam is quite as much involved in obscurity 
aa that of most of the Indo-Chinese nations. In the Mahamana 
of Siam, as the Siamese affirm, the word of Siamadesa is applied t 
their country. It implies the “‘ country of itself.” I have not yet 
been able to get a copy ofthis work. I suspect it to be a transcript 
or abstract of the Ceylonese Mahawangsa, It would be very 
interesting to observe how far it is in keeping with the latter. 

It appears to me that previous to the introduction of Buddhism, 
the Siamese were an unlettered, barbarous and unsettled horde. 
This at least is the belief of the natives of that country whom I 
have consulted. They were spirit or demon worshippers. It can- 
not be doubted that, with that disposition to exaggerate which the 
Siamese have in common with most oriental nations, they would 
carry back their annals as far as they could go. But they have 
not endeavoured to carry their Civil Era further back than A. D. 
2ist March 638, which is also, according to some writers, a Burman 
Era. I shall not bere allude to their religious Eras, for these have 
reference to India, and to periods long antecedent to the time 
when they first became known as a settled people, 

Tartary is the direction to which we most naturally look for the 
origin of these hordes, which, like the barbarian invaders of the 
west, impelled each other on. But here the parallel ceases, for in 
this last instance there were no populous and civilized nations to 
subdue. But expanded regions slumbering in primeval forest, 
and watered by magnificent rivers, spread themselves out before 
these colonists, and tempted them, or rather ig ater them, to sub- 
stitute for their hitherto nomadic habits, those o agriculture, and to 
become in some degree a maritime commercial people. Ifwe look 
at the map of Eastern Asia, we shall find that the great river of 
Cambodia has its source somewhere in Jat. 3° N. and long. 90° 
very near to the sources of the two great Chinese rivers ; that the 
Irrawady or river of Ava tends towards the same point but 
does not pass beyond the N. and E. mountain barrier about the 
28th parallel of latitude, that the Me Nam or the great Siam river 
also points to the same direction, but falls short when closely 
approximating the Cambodian river in about N. lat. 24°, and lastly 
that the Martaban river, termed Me Kong or Acherawadi by the 
Siamese, flows betwixt Siam and the Burmese dominions, affording 
a direct outlet to Martaban and the sea, 

* This dissertation formed one of the notes to Colonel Low's Translation of the 
Annals of Keddah. (See Journal Indian Archipelago Vol. III.) Owing to its 
Jength it was considered advisable to give it separately.—Ep., 
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Setting aside the Chinese, it would appear that after the first 
sitibanuere in the interior of Eastern Asia, three principal races 
started, perhaps about the same period, in this southern career 
and diverging from a common center,—Lau or Laos, These 
were the Peguers, the Burmese, and the Siamese, but under other 
denominations. Time and geographical position would create 
marked discrepancies in the physical aspect and in the social and 
political condition of these hordes. Those which had reached the 
sea or had infringed on the more civilized people of India on the 
one hand, and of China on the other, would consequently make 
the most rapid improvement, and be able more readily to stem 
the northern torrent of immigration. Thus these successive offsets 
from the parent stem have been probably arrested in their prog: 

and fixed perhaps very nearly to the limits within which we find 
them at this day. These immigrati ng tribes, we may also readily 
believe, sent, eee march, offsets in various directions, and 
thus it has become almost impossible now to trace directly to their 
parent stems, the numerous Indo-Chinese races. The nations or 
tribes closely settled or bordering on the paramount nations, Ava 
and Siam, will be found to exhibit a greater affinity respectively 
to these in their general ethnographical features and in their 
languages, than those people further removed, when these last 
have not had m dextaedly western or Indian origin. 

This view is I think fully supported by the present condition, 
physical and moral, of the Laos nations north of Siam, These are 
the Lau-Kau where the fiatures of resemblance are least striking 
and who inhabit Che-Ung-Mai, and who, although they tattoo 
their bodies, have some resemblance to the Chinese, eee 
a dialect of the Lan. The second is the Lau-Fa or Chau-Fa, 
spread over the countries called eae Een or In and Thong. 
The people of these regions are less tattooed than the Lau-Kau, and 
® a dialect of Laos and perhaps a little Siamese. Tasily the 
Lau-Chau-Thai, who inhabit the countries of Patthawi and 
Sirraburi close to Siam, These use a dialect of the Siamese, and 
they do not tattoo their bodies. The Phan-Thai were the original 
Siamese, as the name implies. Besides the Assamese at pai 
canese we have the people of Khamti or Campti, Malook, 
Mishmi, Singphoh, Abor, and the Shawn. 

The lang re_of Khamti, a country lying about fifteen days to 
the East h East of Assam, about the source of the Irrawady, 
is nearly identical with that of Siam, if I may be allowed to judge 
from a scanty vocabulary of the former which I long ago received 
from the late lamented Major Latter of the Bengal army. I 
received at the same time about a dozen words of the languag 

ken by the priests of Chang at Assam, which I also find to be 
anes pure Siamese. An ancient Assamese al phabet accompanied 
the above vocabulary, which Major L. obtained from Mr Scott 

* Cheang means a country. 
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the then Commissioner in the Coose Behar. The unfortunate 
death of the former gentleman prevented my receiving from him, 
as he had promised, a copy of “a very curious work written in the 
character used c Sore- priests of Chang, which is in the hands of 
an officer ot my Battalion, now in command at Gaolparet, accom- 
nied with a translation in some other unknown character." In 
Fa H ian’s narrative given by M. Landresee the Assamese are stated 
to have been Brahminical in from A. D. 399 to A. D. 414. 
From a manuscript whica Professor Wilson politely shewed to me 
in Caleutta in 1821 it would appear that Assam was conquered by 
a.new people in the 11th century. The names of the kings were 
according to their coins described by Klaproth— 
Supapha 13th century 
Sutupha ditto 
Subeapha ditto 
Sutompha 16th peg fi 
Chakradhwaja dated Latoha 1585 A. D. 1663. 
It also would seem that in the close of the same century a new 
religion was imported into that country from Laos, which would 
account for the language of the Chang priests being the same 
nearly aa that of Siam or of Cheang Mar 
This is not the place to enter into a philological dis uisition. I 
confine myself therefore to merely stating that in 60 far as I have 
had opportunities of examining them, the languages of the priests 
of Chang, the people of Kamthi or Camti—ot the Chau Thai 
Laos, and of the Shans, scarcely differ from the Siamese or Thai 
language and that the original Assamese written character now only 
used b the priests of Chang, also the Khamti and Shan characters, 
would seem to have sprung from the Siamese written character, for 
this last appears to have been constructed with a much greater 
ard to order and to the peculiarities of the original type of all, 
the Pali or Bali, than these other characters appear to have been. 
The Chang character is more rounded than the Siamese, Laos or 
Cambojan Pali. Some little transposition or interchange of the 
letters seems to have taken place.t 3 :; 
I have alluded to Tartary as having probably been the focus of 
emigration. If this mode of accounting for the Indo-chinese 
races cannot be proved, we may turn in @ more westerly or a N. 
W. direction towards the wide regions bordering on Tartary. 
These races it must be confessed have a much stronger physical 
resemblance to the Chinese than to the Tartars bo ig on 
China. They want the black bushy beards of the latter. Th 
hint I have given respecting the existence of the Thai or Siamese 
language in a country 80 widely separated from Siam as 
Ch’hampti may lead some of our British Civil or Military officers 
® Should these pages fall into the hands of any one who is in posstasion of 


k, 1 will feel greatly obliged by baving a copy sent to me, os 1 
may perhaps be able, with (Braid of Burmese eo Slaseaes priests, to unlock 
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on the N. E. frontiers of our Indian Empire to pursue the enquiry. 

My endeavours for upwards of twenty years up to the p t 
time, to obtain an authentic copy of a Native History of Siam, 
have been unavailing—and as both Mr Crawfurd and Captain 
(afterwards) Lieutenant-Colonel Burney were I believe equally 
unsuccessful, I am very strongly induced to suppose that what may 
be locked up in the archieves of Bangkok would be found to be 
little better than a bare chronicle; unless where it might have 
been embellished with the heroic achievements of Gods and deified 
mortals, or confounded with the histories of Indian dynasty.* 

The Laos countries are described generally in the Asiatic Re- 
searches under the name of Varendra—aving Yan-gam on the 
South, But the Loas themselves say that it was dignified with 
the name of the “ Silver Country,” Sowanna Bhumi or the 
“ Golden Country” being applied to Ava, and this last title at 
least has been confirmed by Ce ylosans History. 

M. de La Louberet+ acquaints us that the Siamese books on 
history are scarce, meagre in detail, and full of fables. But this 
he gives on report only, 

Hie begins t y stating that the Siamese Era “ dates from the 
‘ beginning of December—so that the current year 1688 A. D. is 
“ their 2253rd year, setting out from the death of Somonokho- 
dam" (or suede) 3 a 

‘But the era of the death of Buddha anne from the Ceylonese 
History, Mahawanso most probably, and certainly derived from 
gr was on the 5th day of the month of May 443 B. C. 

he elder Buddha or Buddhas should not be confounded with 
the fourth and last. It was thought that these ne 8 Ps hitad 
origin. This appears very probable as Fa Hian the Chinese 
traveller found f India, Temples dedicated to one of the Buddhas 
prior to the Buddha then venerated or worshipped. 

Maurice assigned B,C. 2837 as about the hag of the elder 
Buddha, being about the time of Rama or Noah. Mr Bailly 

laced him at B.C. 1031. The Ayin Acberry at—B. L. 1366 
n the Key to the Hindoo Chron » Buddha according to 


Abydinus ap to Amenon about A. M. 729, amongst the 
Chaldeans 140 years afterwards. 
It is curions to note how little was known eting the latter 


Buddha up to a comparatively recent period. ‘The Siamese and 
Laos are the only people who had the correct dates of this Buddhas 
advent and dea.h, as has been sufficiently proved by the publication 
by the late Hon'ble Mr Turnour of the Ceylonese , 
thus shewing that the former event took place B. C. 623 and the 
latter B. C. May 543. How could Hight be struck out of such a 
chaos of supposititious dates as the following—all assigned to the 
last Buddha, independent of those above given. 

* In a previows vol. of this Journal an Analysis of the ancient annals of Slam 
line tone gin (ante Vol. ITI. p: 668).—Ep. 

+ Historical Account of Siam. 
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Chinese re ae by M., Bailly... settee ee eee ee 1036 
The Japanese...... Aireteteee 00 | Beene sees 1069 
Du fs eit Sh the Chinese....02 «ess (27 
Sir W. Jones may to Hind, Chronology & Klaproth.. . 1027 
Series ees ee 60600 mega et 1081 
Jishice from a Mogul Chronology by Pallas.... ...- 991 
Burmane——I forget the authority... fac Riches Tere ATC 46 
Do int bits & 2 ee - Ce Ce is 
Do. by Ss es. ae Teer eee. ee SOs 
Klaproth’s hinese "Authority. eeeeestens 9  sesens .. 638 
Raj Guru of ASSAM. .<<«s«+ ee seston 520 
Jainas Saisawabanceeenn , 
Pee FRPP RR TREC RTT PKL HTH ree tt 2 ef it 436 
Ceylonese and Siamese and Laos 543 


and Cambojans Se FSB 8} ff 2 eo 
“ Twelye Eras of the Tibetiens the tenth of which j is 243) 
that advocated at Lassa. _ To this list one has been 2146 
added by Padma Karpo” [As. Journ. vol. Sx 2137 
June 1897 which dates f fiom the period of Sacya.... 2193 


No Mee ecitce s400Kieeee 060lCUe reas . 1068 
An Era mentioned b Lieut, ‘Col. Sykes = ce Sa ae .. 1336 
Four other dates for Buddhas death are. ...... rere O50 


He solves the difficulty and reconciles the diserepancy 
by the reasonable remark that these varying dates have 
reference to the eras of distinct Buddhas. Fa Hian 
says that in his time the date of Buddha's death was 
annually proclaimed in Ceylon and in his hearing by 
beat of drum to have been........ secscsseccess 1085 
This date closely approximates to the six first above 
iven. How is it that Pali Inscriptions hava not set 
i question at rest.? The Ceylonese and Siamese and 
Laos and nearly so the Jay and Burmese say... 649 
Mr Remusat in his Buddhism in India observes that 
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the ruin of the power and dispersion of the Scythiang 
had an injurious effect on Buddhism, which religion A.C. 
700 


had then nearly disappeared from Persia in......... hed 
Fa Hian’s ancient Budhist EpOOR occ essecaaas a 1085 
Grand Burman Epoch established by Anjana grand- 3 
Fathor'of adda... siccesevesdesscaivs oo0eccct. G91 
Sakkaraat Thai or first Buddhist Era of Siam—zets 
ont from Sist March.....2ccceaces esthe ae ‘ome ow a | fie S| 
Sakkaraat Khom or Cambojan 1 called because 
the Bali reached Siam or Laos through that country— 
sets out from the period when Buddha entered Nivan or 
bed Gt May, vic ac ene veadee cone ceséecnnc. ae ee | 
Burman Era of his death. .........c0e0eeecenees- fd 
Laos Era of his death.......ccccnucceeveences .++ O40 
Prome Era (Ava)...... ee ee ee | hoe 70 
Samvatira Vicramaditya of Ujin..s.ssssecessecese ST 
Balibhis Samvat........e0.eec iret tte et tee ee 2) 
A. D. 
Civil Era of Siam or that of Pjhraya Khrék........ | 638 
A Burmese vul ae! eee Ce | i. ms tin ee ew 639 
The Persian era of Yezdeyird.... : 1» 6382 


The Mahometan Hijra G4 Marsden says.......... 692 

Salivubona disa POOPeG oe enue See ee eteeee fis! 

Javanese era of Aji Sake... eeeees cose P40 75 

A. Bali island era... , ives cee, vee 67 

Laos common era—same as that of Siam... ...... 

Arracanese era according to Captain A. Phayre (J. 
A. 5. B. No CLXXI, 184). a ose 8 oe @ 4 

I would draw attention to this era as it agrecs exactly with the 
Laos and Siamese and almost so with the Burmese civil or vulgar 
eras, and is within six years of the Persian era of Yeadegird which 
last is A. D. 632, 

[ had formerly in the J. of the R. A. S. stated the Astronomical 
era af A. T), 544. I should have said the religious era or 543 B. C. 

It appears to me that ifthe latter Buddha Gautama liad flourished 
or died at only one of these more ancient dates, his doctrines 
would have been much earlier spread over Enstern Asin and 
China. But this Buddha’s era is identified with the reim of 
Indian Kings whose eras are pretty well known, So that whether 
Gautama was the fourth Buddha or not he has been considered 
as such by the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, Laos, Burmah, China 
and Japan. Although the Budihists ag a body had great influence 
over such kings as embraced their doctrine, still as t ey could not 
engage in secular affairs individuals of that body could not 
so readily become the counsellors of kings. Hence they had little 
or no political weight individually. But they raanived, although 
they did not perhaps so arrogantly claim, as the Brahmans did in 


a 


- 
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later days, veneration as portions of the Divinity. In the Ma- 
hawango p. 148-49 a king of Ceylon calls the priests “tutelar 
gods,” and “ tutelar saints,” and addressing a Thero or chief of the 
priesthood who bad been screening a traitor from vengeance he 
adds “Is it now that ye have discovered that we are in the condi- 
“tion of slaves to you.” But long before this period when the 
memory of Buddha ought to have been fresh in the minds of his 
votaries the minister of” a Budhist king of in India sitting ma 
public meeting of priests decapitated several of them with his 
own sword on some pretext of their being refra » and one or 
two instances of priests baviny been slain by Ceylonese princes 
occur in the Mahawanso. | | | 

Perhaps it may hereafter be found that the various tribes which 
inbabit the mountainous border regions of China were branches 
of the Siamese or Laos family, for I cannot but consider these as 
having originally formed a single horde or nation. The link, 
if any there be, is yet wanted betwixt the Laos and the Tartar race. 
I have no vocabulary of the latter to refer to, but from a copy of 
the Tartar alphabet which is in my possession, it is quite evident 
that it could not have been ever allied to the Laos or Siamese 
Bali; although the arrangement of its letters resembles a good 
deal that of the Indo-Chinese alphabets generally. 

The Siamese themselves admit their close affinity tothe Lau, while 
the latter of Cheang Mai enumerate no less than thirty-two families 
or tribes of their race, in which the Thai or Siamese, Phama or 
Burmese, Mon or Peguers, Khamen or Cambojans, Yoan or 
Cochin-Chinese who they rank nnderthe Lau Kau,and the people of 
Cheung Jn, Lamp"hoon, and Toong form a principal 

The tribes ere Burmese or Lau P,hama, Mon, Khamen, Yang 
deng, Thai-Mu-ung Yai, Siamese of the low country, while the 
Siamese term Chau-nua, interior ae Kre-ang, Tamai, Kha 
(jungle tribe,) Yo-un, Lau Kau, Lau Phoong dam or Chaufa, fair 
and tatooed on the belly, Lau Masi (of the Bali,) Lawa, Lau Chau 
Don or P*hre, (penape the Me Phe of Richardson's map N. L. 
17-4, J. A. 8. B. No. 97, 1840 p. 28,) Lau Che-ung Mai, Lau 
Che-ung In, ean means “ a Country”,) Lamp’hoon, Sup’han, 
F"hi-phop, who are emonaineee and are scattered amongst other 
tribes, Lau P,hen, Lau Song Hai, Che-ung T,hong, Lau Lo-ung of 
We-ung Chan, Mauna Toco oF Tung, Mu-ung Naan, laid down 
in the map attached to Dr Richardson's route as above in N. L. 
about 18° 14° and E. Long 100° 46’; Mu-ung Soong, Lakhan 

perhaps the Lagong of Richardson's map,) Pasang, Mu-ung 
ang, and whee 

It appears We and Yonok are ancient names of Yo-un or 
Cochin-china. But a well-informed Siamese priest insisted that 
Muang We is a country lying to the North-east of Laos. 

Mr Crawford in his E:mbussy to Siam sets down the whole 
population of North and South Laos together at 840,000. 
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My accounts of that of North Laos do not exceed at the utmost 
200,000 souls. So that South Laos is the largest. Some of the 
above countries or tribes have been dispersed or destroyed. 
Amenee these ure, I understand, the countries of Phré, Naan, 
and Lakhan. ; : — 

The Me-nam or Siamese river is called at Che-ung Mai, the 
capital of North Laos, Me Nem Yai, the great river, also Me 
Nam P,hung, of a similar signification. 

North Laos probably of old, as at the present day, lay on 
the direct route from India to China—and on what is described 
in the Asiatic Researches being the “famous Bamian road 
from India to China.” A Chinese Mussulman who had gone on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, returned overland, but a few months ago, 
ae Se erad at Laos, but as his home was probably in the North- 
east of China he struck down to the Straits of Malacca and 
returned from thence by sea. He had been gone before I learned 
the circumstance. 

The boundaries of North Laos appear to have been thus :—On 
the North the Che-ung Dau hills and part of Yunan, on the 
South Siam in about 19° N.L., East by part of South Laos, and 
on the West by the Dae Soot,hep hills which divide it from the 
Burman empire. It is described in the Asiatic Researches as 
Varendra with Yangam (perhaps Siam) on the South. | 

In a map of North Laos which I had constructed by a native of 
Che-ung Mai, its principal provinces are laid down as Che-ung 
Mai, Lamphun, Phre, Naan and Tung. 

That the Laos people had somehow or other become acquainted 

with the religion of Buddha, or one of the religions of India 
before Buddha Ghosa arrived in Cambodia from Ceylon, would 
appear probable from the following legend preserved by them. 
The first prince it seems dreamed that Brahma descended in 
refulgent glory and put into his hands a golden pipul tree 
Buddha's sacred tree,] desiring him to plant it, os it would 
become the ensign around which a powerful nation would be 
collected. On his sipenirye he cast his eyes on a real pipul tree 
which was forthwith tende ueligtontly, and under its fostering 
shade nursed the people until they had become a feet nation, 
and began to give lavs to their neighbours. To the pipul tree 
was added by Jndra, the invariably realy helper of all who 
are in difficulties, the gift of an emerald possessing extraordinary 
conservative powers. 

I could not procure a list of the kings intervening betwixt this 
nameless founder of the Dynasty and king P,haku, who is 
described to me as having reigned in the year 410 of their Civil 
or P,hriya Krek era or A. D, 1048. | 

He was succeeded by his brother Phakeo who was attacked by 
the Burmans under Chau-fa Juttho and lost to them his country ; 
and its capital Che-ung Mai. 
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But this Burman general had scarcely settled himself in the 
government when Chau T,hepp,basing, a priest of Buddha, cast off 
yellow Ch'ewon or sacerdotal mantle, and at the head of a 
force drove the Burmans beyond the frontier, He then assumed 
the Tiara of North Laos. But he was in his turn aor b 
Ongkhan the chief of a hostile emigration from South Laos. 
This was like retracing their steps. 

This Ongkhan was a brother of the reigning prince of Lan- 
chang. It happened that at the great yearly festival of holding 
the plough—which we find is kept ai this day both by the 
Chinese nero, and his nominal vassal the king of Siam, 
Ongkhan transgressed the ordinances of Buddha by killing some 

me in the forest. Althongh perhaps this offence might have 

n overlooked, still the prince, who was jealous of him, took 
advantage of the circumstance to exile him from Lanchang, 
bidding him select any region for his abode that he preferred. 
Ongkhan selected five thousand men with their families and 
advanced towards Che-ung Mai through the Petty States of 
Naan, P,hre and Lakhan. T,heppasing fled to Lamphun. Ano- 
ther irruption of the Burmans which then took place was met by 
the new king, and their forces were defeated. The next ruler Was 
Chau-ha-na, who gave his daughter Nang Tum in marriage to a 
Laos chief, who in return endeavoured to subvert the government. 
But not succeeding he fled to pang pechaye- Chau Tung succeeded 
his brother Chau-ha-na. The Burmans in this reign nearly 
destroyed Che-ung Mai and they bore the prince a prisoner to 
AL 


Va. 

Chau Kawila, a Laos of Lakhan, taking advantage of the 
confusion after the Burmans had departed, seized the reins of 

overnment. He was succeeded by his brother, who dying left 

e kingdom to the son of Kawila, who again was succeeded by 
his son, not named, Beyond this reign my informants were at 
fault. The rvigns of these princes may have occupied two hun- 
Ired years—so that there is a gap in chronology to fill up 
of about six hundred years up to 1847, . | 

In conformity with Buddhistical custom the Laos, like the 
Siamese and Burmese, burn their dead. 

In Mr Taylor's remarks on the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
it is said “The word Z'hina, the name of the country of the Thing or 
Sine is supposed to be a corruption of Chin or Cheen—but it seems 
more probable that it is derived from T,hai, the name of an exten- 
sive Indo-chinese race, comprehending the Siamese, the Laos or 
Kayans, the K’hamtis and Ahom nations, who are eens over 
4 tract of country stretching from Upper Assam and the sources 
of the Irawaddee on the North, to the gulf of Siam on the South. 
The Thinw and Sinm mentioned by Arrian and Ptolemy are one 
and the same nation. The Ahoms of Assam are descended from 
the Laos or Shyans. The date of their settlement in that country 
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is not known, but there is reason to infer that it was anterior to 
the introduction of Buddhism into Siam.” The writer then alludes 
to what I had before stated* respecting the Chang priests of 
Assam and the Khamti, and hence he infers that it seems not 
improbable that the Thine and Sing are the Thai and the Shyana, 

nd that the city called Thina by Arrian (the Sera of Ptolemy) 
belonged to the Shyans of Upper Assam while the Thine of 
Ptolemy was the city of the Shyans of Siam. ) 

To fully support some of the ingenious arguments of Mr Taylor 
it would be required to shew that Siam was actually peopled by 
the Siamese or Thai race before the time of Arrian and Ptolemy. 
It might have been partially so by small erratic tribes of the 
Fore: tnt their chief seat was Cambodia, a country which from tts 
position was more likely to attract the Western trader than Siam, 
and which was peopled long before Siam, or as some native authors 
have called it, Siama Desa, was known as anation. The writer's 
observation: are well worthy of a close perusal, 

Loubere continues his account, as follows, but his orthography of 
the Bali titles and names of places is such that they were generally 
unintelligible to the Siamese I have consulted.t 

“Their first king was Pra (P,hra) Poat Honne Suritep Pen- 
“ neratni Sonnane Copitra, and he kept his Court at Chai Pappe 
“MM ont the situation of which I know not. He began to 
“reion in An. 1,300 computing from their epoch.” 

This would give us A. D. 757. Chai Pappe is not I believe a 
name, but only an epithet of the Maha Nagara or great city. 

‘Ten other kings succeeded him—the last of which, named 
“ Tpoja Sanne Thora Thesma Teperat, removed his royal seat to 
“the city of Ta-soo0 Nacora Lo-ang which he had built, ihe 
* situation of which is also unknown to me. 

The 12th king of Siam after him, whose name was Pra Poa 
“ Noomi T,hele seri, obliged all his followers and people in 1731 
(A. D. 1188] to follow him to Lacontai, a city ecated on a 
“river which descends from the mountains of Laos and runs into 
“the Me Nam a little above Porselouc, from which Lacontai ts 
“between 40 and 50 leagues distant (which Lacontai—properly 
 Lak’honthai—i« stated by Crawfurd in his mission to Siam to 
* lie in about N. L. 20° on the borders of Lau or Laos.) But this 
“prince resided not always at Lacontai—for he came and built 
“and inhabited the city of Pipi!i on a river, the mouth of which 
“is about three leagues to the west of the most occidental mouth 
“of the Me'nam.” This I suppose to lave been abont A. D. 
1200 to 1210 for there were four kings betwixt him ane the last 


* Journal RK. A. 8. Vol. V p. 250. 

¢ Trans. of M. D. J. Loubere’s [istory of Siam, by A. P. 1687-8 A. D. 

| varaag. * Lakin or Nakhiin was atown of Laos on the bank of the river 
of Siam, The district ofthe same name formed, it is said, the boundary between 
3. Laos and K'hom or Cambeoja. 
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of these four who had not died in A. D. 1351. Even this would 
be allowing more years to cach of these reigns than the experience 
of Eastern despotisms might appear to warrant. Mr Crawfurd 
acquaints us that the first ascent of the river by an English ship 
was in A. D, 1612. 

“Four other kings succeeded him—of whom Rhamatilondi, the 
“last of the four, began to build the city of Siam in 1894 [A. D. 
1351) and there established his court. By all of which it appears 
“that they allow to the city of Siam the antiquity of 338 years, 
“and thus also they reckon fifty-two kings in the space of 934 
iH years, but not all of the same blood. The present king regent 
“is—A. D. 1689—the 25th in descent from Rhamatilondi, and he 
“ has reigned 56 or 57 years. 

The average reigns of each of his 62 kings is therefore 17 years 
and a portion more than 14 days, a very disproportionate number 
with reference to the Inst reign then existing. 

There are 2 districts of some note in upper Siam called Sokko- 
thai and Tak, words which seem to have a Scythian origin—for 
Colonel Tod says in his work on Rajahstan that the region on both 
sides of the Jaxartes was once a portion of the ancient Sakatai 
or Sakya a and that the title of the original stock of the 
Scythians was Tak and Takshac. 

The above very unsatisfactory and meagre account and list of 
kings begins 119 years later than the Siamese civil era, to which 
I have already alluded. From this circumstances I would infer 
that the king thus set down the first in order was probably the 
first who was converted to Buddhism. His titles at any rate are 
clearly derived from the Bali language, which was introduced we 
may believe at the same time with that religion—nnless the Thero, 
named Sono and Uttaro, who converted the people of Sowanna- 
bhumi, (the countries now included under Ava, and perhaps 
Pegu) had gone also to Laos and the banks of Me Nam T'hai or 
great river of Siam. Yet these two Doctors appear to have given 
oral instruction only, for Dr Buchanan acquaints us, in his account 
of Ava, that the Burman character was brought from Arracan 
A. D. 1200. | 

Marsden observes, but without quoting his authority, that in 
A. D. 950 the Siamese sent three hundred pricsts to India to get 
religious books, But they or the Laos had got books previously, 
or some time subsequently to A. D. 400 to 452" from Cambodia, 

At this point the Hon'ble Mr Turnour steps in to assist us.+ 
He observes that in the year of B. 1614 or A. D. 1071 Ambassa- 
dors arrived at Ceylon from Siam, apparently for the first time, 
and also from Arracan. Learned priests accompanied the latter. 
These I suppose from what fellows, as Mr Turnour does not 
inform us, were Hindus, for “ the precedence was assigned by the 

® Mahawansa. es 

+ Appendix to Introduction to the Mahawanso p. XLIV and LEY. 
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king Wikrama Bahu to the Envoy of the Buddhist Sovereign of 
Siam, which bronght on a war betwixt Ceylon and Sollee [7 the 
Malayan Sulan].” The above date would thus come within 19 
yeara of Loubere’s. The Siamese had been long Buddhists 
although under the original designation of Lau or Laos. But the 
Citations in the Mahawanso do not lead us to infer that Ceylon 
had any intercourse, at least of a bi. a nature, with Siam 
much before A. D. 1071. About this date* Wikrama Bahn, the 
king of Ceylon, sent an Ambassador to Siam for pecuniary aid 
to re-establish the Buddhist Dynasty. If the Siamese had receiv- 
ed the doctrines of Buddha at a much earlier period it must have 
been orally, if before A. D. 410 and 432, for the written scriptures 
only reached Cambodia at the latter date when Siam did not, as 
far as can be discovered, and facts shew, exist as a nation. 

But the Laos Civil Era is identical with that of Siam or A. D. 
638, shewing at least that Phriya Krek, by whose name it goes, 
was common to both countries, whether as king or priest. 

Since there is no king named as occupying the interval betwixt 
this Era and that of Loubere’s first king, or a hundred and nineteen 
years, we may conclude that the organized colony had not struck 
off from Laos until A. D. 757 at the soonest. 

We may readily believe however that small bodies of the Lau 
had, from the period of the descent of the main body to the 
frontier of modern Siam, gradually and successively penctrated 
to the southward, and became the poncers to permanent occupation 
of the land, even as far as the Peninsulaof Malacca. Ido not 
know upon what authority Sir 5. Rafflest wrote “that the Laws 
of Siam have a peculiar interest from the long established con- 
nection betwixt that State and Menangkabow where the Siac 
river rises." 

But if Johor was once a Siamese possession, as the Malayan 
annals describe it to have been, the proximity of the two countrica 
(Johor and Sumatra) will easily account for this. Hence too the 

Menangkabow people Thar have got their Cycle, as Sir 8. Raffles 
asserts they evidently did, from the same source. But I question 
this very much. This Cycle is in use amongst the Malays of the 
present day. when not connected with the religion of Islam, I 
have elsewhere attributed their Cycle to the Hindus. Where any 
remnants exist amongst the Malays of Sumatra and the opposite 
Peninsula of Buddhist observances,the probability is that such 
were derived from the Siamese or from Cambodia. The Klings 
who mingled, if they did not to a considerable extent become 
incorporated, with the natives of these two countries, have left 
vestiges of their religion not to be mistaken. 

There are three routes by which the Peninsula and Sumatra 
may have, in the eartiest period, been peopled independent of 

®* Appendix to Introduction to the Mahawanso p. LXV. 
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accessions or imigrations from India and other western countries 
by sea. These are the Coast line from the Martaban river which 
descends from the W. frontier of Laos, the Coast line from the 
mouth of the river of Siam, and the Eastern Coast of the gulf of 
Siam including Cambodia. We want oanataly, Exepare oca- 
bularies of the aboriginal tribes both of the Penir and Sumatra 
before just inferences can be drawn, and likewise of the lang 

spoken in Borneo in juxtaposition with specimens of the dialects 
of the tribes on the oppdsite Continent of Camboja, Champa and 
Laos, to elucidate these porn | 
ace most likely that Chai Pappé Maha Nakhan was in South 


The second capital of Pipili ia the Pripri of the present day 
near the mouth of the Menam. 

It is also stated that all of these Kings were not of the same 
bleod ; and it would not be surprising should some of them be even 
traced to an Indian source. oh 

The T,hai race, at least, if not the Dynasties of the Mé Nam 
valley, held long sway over the neighbouring valley of Camboja, 
from the capital of which to the present capital of Siam is only 
about fifteen days march. The Mé Nam of Camboja, its great 
river, flows first through the countries of Laos, and its ancient 
capital appears to have been Lanchang, in reality the capital of 
South Laos. Siam was the Siama Desa of the Ceylonese and the 
Shyan Burmese. 

Lanchang is the capital of South Laos. It is also termed 
We-ung Chan or sandal wood country—although this wood is not 
the true sandal, but the Siamese Chan Khunna. The real sandal 
wood is called Chan thet. | 
_ Lanchang signifies “ ten thousand elephants” and this title is 
found in, and derived from, the following legend of two rival 
Chiefs or Kings, Phriya Khottabang and Phriya Krek before 
alluded to. 

Phriya Khottabang, or the King with the iron mace, had a 
singular dream which his astrologers thus interpreted :—In seven 
days hence will be born a male child, who in process of time will 
sway the sceptre of baer majesty. The king was much troubled 
and inquired what should be done to avert the misfortune. The 
astrologers advised that all the male children who should be 
born within his dominions before the expiration of the seven da 
ought to be destroyed by fire. The advice was taken, and the 
horrid decree which followed was rigorously executed. 

It happened that one child escaped death—althought it had 
been terribly scorched. He had been left os dead in the forest, 
and was discovered the day after the massacre hy the High Priest, 
who was performing his orisons in the vicinity, and was attracted 
by the infant's cries, Assisted by one of his train of neophytes he 
had the child conveyed to his house, and there concealed until the 
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fears of the king had been lulled or forgotten. 

The child grew up to manhood, but his body was deformed 
owing to the cruel treatment he had received in infancy. Hence 
he ‘Bot the name of Arék, (which See the noise or shuffling 
made by a lame person in trying to walk.) 

The king's apperbeseices were however again roused by the 
report of the Soothsayers that within seven days his kingdom would 
be invaded by an enemy who would subvert his government. 
The king determined to resist to the last extremity, but he was 
not aware that the enemy was in his own country. 

Indra, whose chief business it is to relieve and aid those in 
distress, inspired Arek with ambition and courage, and furnished 
him with a preternaturally gifted horse, a P,lira K,han or four 
edged weapon of heavenly temper, and armour of proof. He 
supplied him also with rice, after eating of which his stature was 
increased, and his faculties enlarged. He yave him also an oil 
with which he anointed lis body and thereupon was cured of 
his lameness. , 

When all had been prepared, Krek mounted his horse, which 
forthwith soared aloft through the air and reached the palace of 
Khottabang. The latter launched at his foe his ponderous mace, 
but it missed its mark, and he himself was thus forced to fy. He 
followed the direction which the enchanted mace had taken, 
leaving his throne to Krek who became Phriya Avrek or ruler. 

The mace fell near the river (of Camboja) and in its descent 
killed lanchang or one million of elephants. Hence Lanchang, 
say the Laos and Siamese. Phriya Krek ruled at Sokkothai in 


u pper Siam. 

It is acnrious coincidence that this era of Phriva Krek, A. D. 
638, should be nearly the same as that of the Hijra of Mahomed 
and also as that of a Burman and a Persian era, and the legend 
has a parallel in Indian history. 

About thirty vears ago, A. D, 1817, the Siamese court, being 
perhaps irritated at the intrigues of the Chinese with its neigh- 

urs, laid waste with an army of, itis said, twelve thousand men, 
a great part of South Laos, In this force there were two 
thou-and Mons or Peguers, and five hundred Burmans. The 
whole was under five ¢fficers, the chief of whom were Khun 
Lo-ang Wang Na and Krommarak. 

There is no navigable river or channel betwixt the upper part 
of the Me Khom, or Cambojan river, and the Me Nam or Siam 
river, as some geographers had supposed. The ambassadors who 
visit Bankok from Lanchang travel on elephants across the 
mountains of Phitsilok and embark in boats on the Me Nam, 
Pinkerton suppose that the Me Nam had its source in Tibet, but 
it does not reach the Enst and W est spur of the Himalaya 
which stretches about latitade 28° North as I have hefore noticed. 
The Siamese say that it rises in the Da-e Kham, a range of hills 
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a little to‘the northward of Che-une-mai in north Laos, which 
abounds it is said in hot spirings. Cartas’ it ig thet thes cives 
becomes very shallow above the gorge in the Dong Phriya Pai, 
which is a small east and west range of hills dividing Siam from 
south Laos. Dr Richardson calls Cheung Mai Zimmay, which 
I suppose is the Burman pronunciation of the world. In map 
which, accompanies his report, that capital is laid down at N. L. 
18° 54° and E. long 99° 21" and the bo Y betwixt Siam 
and North Laos in N. L. 17% 14’ to. 17° 17°. His journal breaks 
offa little way above Bankok. Mr Crawfurd set down Lanchang* 
in abont 159 45” N. L. 
A Siamese of Bankok who had travelled to Laos pave me the 
following route to Cheung Mai from the former capita — 
1 Nopp, hahuri 1 day 
2 Khai Phanit 1 
3 B’an Sabot samancheng 
4 Khau tham nang wira chan 
5 Thang khok chalung 
6 Ehi-un khan 
7 Yang Deng “varnish trees” 
8 Risi chak chaang | 
9 Long Shaan, a narrow plain 3 days in length 
ae hung sau din, 
10 Ma khau klo-ei : 
11 Khau Waan (whale hill) 
12 Khai ban lang 
13 Ban Lau pa (Laos village in the forest) 
14 Ban Daan and Kang Tamen Boundary 
15 Khai Khae, watchmen on a hill 
16 Daan ban na mu-ung 
17 Khan Mu-ung | 
18 Che-ung Mai 
By another route he said fifteen“days only are required. Of 
these, seven are engaged in boats of thirty-six fret long. 
ince receiving the above I have perused the map of Siam and 
pet of Laos accompanying Richardson's Mission to Siam. Mr 
-rawfurd had before observed that the Me Nam is practicable for 
boats in its upper part in August and September. It is only 
during the dry months, the Siamese have told me, that boats 
can work higher up against the strong current than Chainat. So 
mterrupted is the river above the Siamese frontier by shoals and 
rapids, that in the dry season Caravans are preferred to boats for 


the transport of merchandize. 

I have already adverted to the supposed ancient line of intercourse 
hetwixt India and China by land. Caravans of bullock wagon: 
seems to have from time immemorial traversed these regions of 

* Mission to Siam. 
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central Eastern Asia. The chief mart or general entrepdt for the 
prolucts of these countries was held, says the Abbe Grosier, as 
quoted by Wilford® at a village called Poueul in Yunan on the 
borders of Ava and Laos. 

Although the celebrated temple dedicated to the four Buddhas 
called the Nang Rung temple and which was alluded to, but not 
by name, by Leyden, exists I believe still in the forest of Pa-deng, 
“ved forest”, some days journey N. W. of Che-ung Mai, yet th 
Laos, afraid apparently of penetrating org bce ost e not make 
so many pilgrimages to the spot as in former days, but conjoin 
profit and pisty by carrying thelr oods to Rangoon and Martben 
and worshipping at the shrine of Buddha in his splendid fane, the 
Shum Dacaun of oon, ; 

We find in our Keddah suthor's account that he has coupled 
Lanchang with Siam—which never happens now. But Camboja 
has long since been wrested from the Siamese and is now pa 
in possession of, and partly tributary to the Yoan or Cochin-Chi- 
nese. + 

The institutes of Menu, amongst other tribes which had lost 
caste by the omission of holy ritesand by seeing no Brahmans, 
names the Cambojas. But this Camboja is fixed by Professor 
Wilson on the north-west of India. 

The language spoken at Lanchang is Siamese, with this differ- 
ence that in the former the Siamese words have frequently changed 
their signification just as many English words have done in 
America. 

The dialect of the inhabitants of Lower Camboja towards the 
gea, bears such an affinity to that of the Siamese, as to evince a 
similar orivin, while its common written character, now I believe 
fallen greaily into disuse, approaches very closely to the Bali. 

The Siamese appear to have struck off from their direct line to 
estublish their government of Lanchang. I have given the account 
of Laos and Lanchang as translated by me from the Siamese. 

The occupation of Lanchang wis a conquest rather than the 
advent of a colony, for it was the capital of south Laos—from 
whence even hostile bodies had occasionally penetrated to N. Laos 
through the petty stules or provinces of Naan-Phré and Lakhén. 

I may premise that the history of Phriya hor Phra-ya Krek) 
here alluded to, and from whose advent the Siamese ag before 
noticed derived their civil era, seems to have been connected with 
or rather copied from that of Causa the Tyrant of India so well 
known to the Brahmans. 

* Asiatic Researches vol, p. oO. : | 

t T regret that 1 have not had access to those works of the Roman Catholic 
Misslonaries which relate to the Indo-Chinese countries,—for althougt | 
mecupied by recitals of what relate to their special ob and duties, these accounts 
ea glimpets of the comlition of the countries they visit and frequently 
vivid one 

I have obtalned much of my information fom men of Laos and from Biamese 
of the capital who bad visited the Laos countries, nnd from written legenis, 
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The Siamese say that the Bali character and the Magadhi lan- 
fuage were introduced first into Camboja by iit priest of Buddha of 
the Brahminical tribe, who conveyed them to Camboja and perha 
also to the Siamese or rather to the Laos people, includin ‘the 
Siamese, in A.D. 410 to 492. Those Indo-Chinese nations which 
received the full and embodied Buddhist scriptures could not have 
got them sooner than at the date here given, because they had 
just been comp or compiled by that priest. 

In 1160 there was an expedition sent from Ceylon against 
Arracan and Cambodia. There were subsequent Missions to Siam 
—but I have not found the dates—under Buddha S'hat—Muri- 
konla Shep—Kachaiya Thero and Sa Panyara. This I have 
from the authority of a Siamese priest. 

It appears that Camboja, under that name, and Aramana, a 
country close to it, were ports much resorted to in ancient times 
by ships from India, and that the country was peopled long before 
Siam was known to the western nations. “In A. D, 1153 the 
“ King of Cambodia and Arramana had committed many acts of 
“violence on Singhalese subjects. He had plundered some mer- 
“ chants trading in elephants [from Ceylon we may suppose], and 
“had banished the d halese Ambassador to the Malayan 
“ Peninsula, maimed and mutilated, and he had intercepted some 
“ ships conveying Princesses (rom Ceylon to the Continent. The 
“expedition (to retaliate) from Ceylon landed at Aramana, van- 
“quished the enemy and obtained full satisfaction.”* It is a 
pity this author has not given us the native name of the Maha- 
wanso for the Mulayan Peninsula. It may be in the 2nd volume, 
not yet I believe published, and I have not been able to obtain 
the original, although I suspect it is extant in Siam. 

Whether it was governed by some of the Kings of Loubere's 
list, or by an earlier dynasty, 1 have no means of determining. 
But if the date when his first king began to reign be correct, 
the latter supposition would seem the most plausible one, for I 
find in the Ceylonese Mahawanso that the learned priest Buddha 
Ghosa who had translated the principal Buddhist Books from 
the Singhalese into the Pali, + went to the Eastern Peninsula bet- 
wixt A. D, 410 and 423, | 

But the rvligion of Buddha had been introduced to Sowanna- 
bhumi or Burma and to the Eastern Peninsula, so far back as 
B.C. 309 by Two Theros or Buddhist priests who were deputed 
there from Patilipura in India, on the termination of the third 
convocation for the suppression of the Buddhistical heresies. t 

ane city of Pugan was founded by Samanda Raja A.D. 20 
lo LUY. 

The oldest Temple of Buddha at Pugan in Ava was built in 


‘ Mahawanso Chap, 37 and introduction by Mr Turnour p, XXX. 
{ Tranglated A. L. (. VIII of 
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846 to BG4 A. D. ‘“lindoo remains are also to be found there 
which are by the Burmese ascribed to the period of Nowrathachao 
in A. D. 917. 

But althongh the Brahmans penetrated to the central points of 
Eastern Asia, their tenets and their exclusiveness did not apparently 
harmonize with the, feelings of the more tolerant Indo-chinese 
nations, and they were not here backed as in Sumatra and the 
Archipelago by fleets and armies. So they gradually gave way, 
a remnant of their priesthood only remaining to practise astrology. 

Buchanan gays that Buddhism only reached Ava in about 
1200 A. D. | 

Lieut-Col, Sykes observes that probably Buddhism had not 
reached Ava in the early part of A. 1). 700. 

But the XIIth Chapter of the Ceylonese ( Bali) Mahawanso 
assures us that Sowanabhumi was posi or attempted at 
least to be so in 307 B.C. The Buddhist Scriptures, 18 Mahaname 
in the same work (p. 252 of Mr Turnowr’s translation) acquaints 
us, the chief of which were Pitakattaya and Att,hakatha, were not 
translated into the Magadha language and Pali character until 
A. D. 410 to 432—<o that any previous books which might have 
been taken from India subsequently to Buddha's death and up 
to the fhird convocation for the suppression of Heresy B. C. 104 
76 would have been imperfect. But that the Buddhist doctrines 
were only orally promulgated to the Eastward up to the period 
of Buddha Ghosa in A. D. 410 to 432 is probable from the 
33rd Chapter, p. 207, of the Mahawanso, and certainly up to the 
convocation alluded to. 

“The profoundly wise priests had therefore orally perpetuated 
“the text of the Pitakattaya and their Atthakatha. But at this 
period (the 3rd convocation) they reeorded the same in books.” 

is was in B. C. 104 and B.C. 76, So that we may infer that 
as no mention is made in the Mahawanso, of Bali works having 
been taken from India to Purmah, or Siam, before Buddha 
Ghoea’s time, and no genuine original books embodying Buddhist 
doctrines have been found in these countries in any other 
language and character than the Magadhi and Pali, these doctrines 
were wholly, or almost wholly, orally promulgated there as well 
as in countries lying further to the South and East. The regions 
more closely bordering on the Gangetic provinces may first have 
received Buddhist doctrines. 

“ The Pitakataya or the three Patika form now the Buddhistical 
“ Scriptures viz. Viaéyo, Abhid,hammo and Sutto Pitako.”* 

That, as Mr Turnour observes, “the Pitakattaya of the Burmese 
are minutely and literally identical with the Buddhist Scriptures 
of Ceylon,” shews that like the Siamese they had them direct 
from Ceylon and not from India. | 

Siam is not named in the chapter of the Mahawanso which 

© J.R. 4.53. No XII p. 328. 
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describes the mission mentioned above, bat as two Theros were 
sent at the same time it might be inferred that Siam or Laos and 
other regions may have been included. 

_In a paper on Laos presented by me to the Royal Asiatic 
Society I had remorked that the ancient Laos termed their 
country Chi Mai or the “Priests dominions” (quer Balers Mai 
of the moderns!) and Burmah Sowannap,hon ae / ies: umi). 
This testa the correctness of the 12th chapter of the Mahawanao. 

It becomes only necessary to fix the period when the Burman 
or Peguan empire arose, to prove whether to it or to the countries 
of Laus generally, the name of Sowannabhumi should with justice 
be applied. The first Laos king is traditionally described as 
having reigned under the sheltering influcnce of a Pipul tree. 

So he was of course a Buddhist, and the beginning of his reign was 
most likely contemporaneous with the introduction of Buddhism 
by the Missionaries Sono and Uttaro from India, or at any rate 
not long after that mission reached Sowannabhumi as before stated 
in B.C, 309. Whatever the date may have been of this first reign, 
I cannot find any clue to the reigns which intervened betwixt it 
and that of Chau Miang Phaku, who is stated by the Lau to 
have ascended the throne in the year 410 of their civil era or A.D. 
1048. Pha Keo, the brother of that prince, succeeded him, and 
was afterwards driven out of Cheang Mai by the Burman army 
under the General Chau Faa Sutho. So if f Shes accounts of ihe 
Laos and Siamese, given to me by different individuals of these 
nations, be correct, and they Sd bags being derived from his- 
torical data, we have King Phaku’s reign fixed at a period 
only 42 years later than that assigned by Loubere to that of his 
first king 757 A.D. The Siamese therefore were probably a 
portion of the Laos population which was forced scnikeann by 
the anarchy which ensued on the Burmese invasion just noticed. 

Ceoma Korosi observes, in his notices of the Life of 
Shakya, as found in the Tibetan anthors, that the country 
“Kama Jtupa or Assam was one of those where the rincipal 
“transactions of Shakya or Buddha were displayed.” The new 
religion imported therefore from Laos could in this ease have 
only been a revival of the old ones. The Raj Guru of Assam 
assigns B,C. 520 as Buddha's period. As the Laos laws are 
the same almost, if not altogether, as those of Siam, it is not 
ad saat that they were introduced into the former country 

fore the Bali character and Magadhi lan uages. The Siamese 
carried them of course from Laoz. The Bali appellatives of the 
first Kiags of Siam and their cities are derived from the Bali 
or are in fact Bali ones. 

_But Hi-uan Thsang, one of the Chinese Buddhist travellers,* 
affirms that in A.D. 700 or the early part of that century 


* J, BR. A. 5. Ko. 12 Pp. 2A. 
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Buddhism had not penetrated into Assam, the king of that 
country being then a Brahman, Hence Lieut.-Colonel Sykes 
conjectures that this relizion hod not pom ees either into Assam 
or Ava at the above periods, ani from the precision in noticing 
Heretical people and regions “ it is justifiable to infer that in the 
“7th century with the exception of Asam and Cris a there was 
“ not an instance of Brahmans having attained to political 
“ power. 

he above date however throws us back 2156 years from the 
present period (1847) an antiquity to which, it has been shewn, 
the present Thai dynas:y lays no claim. | 

This if admitted will alzu tend to prove the priority of Lanchang 
and Cambodia and Armmana as the scat or seats of the Siamese 
race to the south of Laos, while as we have no positive proof of 
the diffusion of Buddhism over Camboja previous to the advent 
of Buddha Ghosa, 1 can only refer that diffusion to the latter 
period. This would leave an interval of time for the conversion 
of that T,hai dynasty and its people who were in progress down 
the Ménam of Siam. 

Adverting to several ancient codes of Siamese Law in my 

ession, I find the following dates,* A. D. 561, 1014, 1048, 
085. As these codes bear 2 marked affinity to those of India 
it may be supposed that the Siamese hail, shortly previous to the 
earliest date above given, been converted to Buddhism. One 
of these works is expressly described in the title page as having 
been a code of Phra Thammasat Juthapat—the Dhammasoka 
Raja of Indraprestita—in India. If the present country of Siam 
had any political existence at all when Ava first became a Buddhist 
one, the priests of the latter may be able to explain its nature, 

Loubere informs us that in his day the Siamese said that they 
got their som and Laws from Laos, which is in other words 
merely saying that the Siamese were a colony from Laos. 

In the 903rd of the Laos civil era A. D. 1651 the Burmese 
wrested from the Laos the following provinces—Pé, Chagoo, 
Chalang, Tong-p,hak and Le Tawang, lying to the westward of 
Che-ang Mai. Wars and imigration must have contributed to 
depopulate the Laos countries. Mr Crawfurd does not rate the 
whole higher than 640,000. 

Those men from North Laos or Cheang Mai whom I have met 
with, differed but little either in external appearance or mode of 
thinking and of expressing their ideas from the Siamese, and some 
of them could scarcel Be distinguished from the Burman race. 
There are two peculiarities which have had their origin perhaps 
after the period when the Siamese branched off from them, and 
distinguish them from the latter—tattooing, which is chiefly confin- 
ed to the limbs, and the practice, so common amongst some of the 
_" More particularly noticed in my translations of these codes given in the flrat 
Vol. of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
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tribes of India, of distending the lobe of the ear m which a large 
hole is bored and filled with a plug of gold or other substance, 

It has been shewn that the seat of the Siamese Government 
did mot reach the sea until A. D. 757, at which time it still 
retained nominal if not actual possession of Lanchang. But the 
time occupied by the son of Marong Mahawangsa of Keddah in 
reaching his destination, independent of its locality differing entirely 
from that of the embouchure of the Mé Nam, would be sufficient 
to warrant a rejection of the claim by the dynasty of the above 
Raja to relationship with the kings of Siam. 

ere is nothing however improbable in the supposition that 
some of the Kings of Siam were of Indian extraction, since a 
conformity in religion would always have furnished a ready 
passport to the more intelligent and aspiring native of Hindostan. 

I can only conclude therefore that the Prince alluded to settled 
on the W. coast of the Gulf of Siam, where perhaps the then 
rulers of the Mé Nam really had not yet fully established their 
power and were glad to give encouragement to settlers more 
civilised than themselves. Marsden in his History of Achin 
acquaints us that in A. D. 1539 an expedition had returned from 
Siam to Achin. But it may only have been an attack on some 
southern outport. 

Mr Crawfurd in his account of his Embassy to Siam acquaints 
us that the first King of Siam was named T,haa Uthong because 
gold sprang up under his feet wherever he went. 

This title seems to be merely figurative of the march of 
improvement and increase of wealth under a wise Prince, for 
this T,haa Uthong was a foreigner. | 

A Priest of Siam informed me that he came from Koseennarai 
which is the Coosi-negar of India. | 

It appeared to me at first that Ligor might have been the site 
indicated by our Keddah author, ag it best agrees with his 
description. If this was the case the invading colony must have 
geized on that country by force of arma, which indeed is implied 
by the narrative. But if Siamese sway then extended so far, it is 
not likely that it should have quivtly acquiesced in the usurpation. 

The probability is that the colony of Keddah having gradually 
grown into importance, the Siamese Government invited it to send 
one of its chiefs to rule over either Ligor or some other province 
a eet lene od an independ and I 

But Ligor was at one period an independent principality, ar 
fod in a) Natory of it in the Siamese I ne e which) got from a 
Ligorian that in its palmy days it included under its rule all of the 
provinces now forming the Lower provinces of Siam and of Ligor, 
with the exception of Kedah, which had not been then colonized. 

The colony which settled Ligor came, it is described, from 
Mahivan Awadi or Honysawadi, meaning Pegu, and the leader 
assumed the borrowed title of ‘I'ri Thammasok-karat—the famous 
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Dhammasoka Rajah of India, so that Buddhism then prevailed 
in Pegu. The largest portion of the history however is confounded 
with that of Indian Rajahs, and as it affords no dates, the inquirer 
is left to grope in the dark and to catch at any stray facts which 
chance may throw in his way. : 

Pegu from its having been the most powerful empire lying 
betwixt the Gangetic provinces, and the Laos countries down to 
the gulf of Siam—at the period of the third Buddhist convocation 
in India as before alluded to—and from its being apparently the 
first depository of the Buddhist religion upon the fndo-Chistes 
continent, doubtless became a focus from whence thut religion 
spread further to the East. 

We cannot feel any surprise therefore at the wate hh indefinite 
ag it is, which is claimed for Ligor—for Pegu could not have been 
long supreme over the whole of Tennasserim before she would 
have penetrated to the opposite side of the Peninsula, 

That Ligor was colonized from Pegu may also be inferred from 
its being stated in the history of the former that Sinriha Rajah, a 
brother of Hongsa, king of Awadi, came by the king's order to 
Ligor to erect a Chetee or Baoddhist Pagoda there,andthathe was 
eed disappointed when he found that some strangers had arrived 

y sea and had already constructed a temple. These strangers 
came from Lanka or Ceylon and were headed by a priest named 
by the Siamese Nai Hong Sang Chon. The prince, however, built 
the Phihan Loang or Great Pagoda, which is still standing at 
Ligor, for the centre of the spire of which, he had brought an iron 
jot or rod of fifteen cubits long. 

Ligor was invaded and subdued by the Siamese under one of 
their kings Than Uthong already mentioned. Siamese have in- 
formed me that he came from Mu-ung Fang near Laos. 

The Ligor history fixes their conquest at a period of 30 years 
after the arrival of the colony under Thammasook-ka-rajah. But 
we have no positive data by which to set down the date of this 
last event. At any rate it was long prior to the period of the 
Keddah emigration just described—and it is not likely that any 
colony from Redilah would have ventured hostilely into the Ligor 
territory when its Rajahs were in the zemth of their power, 
Hence the Keddah chief must have been invited to take the 

ernment if he really went to Ligor. ] 

If the Keddah annalist has indulged so gratuitously in both 
synchronical inconsistencies, and palpable anachronisms, the 
Sinmese historian of Ligor has not scrupled to identify the latter 
country with a lange portion of India. ' 

I have found it impossible to hit the exact point from which 
the real history of Ligor sets out, and even where it appears to 
do so, there are no dates to guide us, while the free use of Indian 
names of places, men, and things proves iad lexing. The 
first part of this history which is called Phra Pa-thom deseribes 
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various countries of India in which the religion of Buddha 
flourished, expeditions to Lanka or Ceylon, and to Hat Sai Theo 
or the Diamond Lands, which I suppose to mean that part of the 
Kalinga Coast where a Buddhist temple is said to have stood, 
but ‘which was destroyed or }emodelled, for the pepe of inflict- 
ing humanity with the abomination of Jagganath. It would be of 
course beyond the scope of my present subject were I to follow out 
this history from the beginning, so I will proceed to make extracts 
of such portions as clearly apply to Ligor, 1 may however 
mention that the first part of the history seems chiefly to have 
reference to events which happened during the reign of the 
shea Buduhist King ol fndia Dhammasoka Rajah, or sim- 
ly Asoko. 

P There was a Thero or Priest of superior sanctity named Phra 
P,butthi Mon Thiyan who came to Hatsaikéo eer sens to mean 
Ligor) in a ship from the island of Lanka or Ceylon, bringing with 
him a Pho-thang or golden pipul tree, (meaning a grand pipul 
tree) which he planted towards the north but concealed the spot. 

Afterwards came another vessel from Lanka to Lakkan or 
Ligor, but it ron on shore there. The commander received 
azsistance from the Rajah whose name was Thammasoka-raat, 
and who had not lony before led a colony there from Awadi. 
It must be borne in mind that the present Rajahs claim, although 
but provincial governors, the title of Thammasokaraat or Rajah 
and that with this assumption their annals set out. This com- 
mander, who was called by the Siamese Nai Kong Sang Cham, 
built before he went away a Cheti and a P,hihan or vipar in honor 
of Buddha. 

I am led to believe that this passage refers to Ligor for the 
following reasons.—By Awadi and Hongsa-wadi or Humzawadi 
“the sacred Goose City” is aaduretnad Bao by the Siamese of 
the pe day. Lakhan or Nukhan are names now also applied 
by them to Ligor, and Tri or Si Thammaraat or Thamasakkaraat 
are equivalent titles which have been enjoyed by the Rajahs of 


wed up to the present day. 

Jot (ee after this eran observes the annalist, Siwichai Rajah 
a brother of the King of Hongsa or Pegu, arrived at Lakb&n 
accompeniet hy an ambassador sent by the eo that country 
with the intention of crecting a Cheti. The Phihan is a Wiharo 
monastery and the Cheti, is a Chaittya or relic Pagoda. 

The envoy brought with him a spire of copper. He was 
however much disuppointed when he found that Ligor had been 
already decorated with temples as it lessened the merit which he 
had hoped to derive from nis pious journey. Hence it would 
appear that Pegu had become a Buddhist country before the 
Siamese race had reached the sea. 

These eneuees however constructed two temples surpas-ing 
hy far in height and splendour those already built. One, the Chen 
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was surmounted with the elegant copper spire and capped by an 
umbrella shaped ornament, and the Prince of Pegu bestowed 
upon it the name of the Phra Cheti. The other was called 
hihan Lo-ting or principal In temple. The Cheti was 
twenty-four waa (or 132 feet) in height. 

This Phihan Lo-ung is yet extant at Ligor, along with many 
others, and although there are inscriptions it is said in or on some 
of them, I have not as yet been so fortunate as to get copies, at 
which: Bo one who has had intercourse with the Siamese, will feel 
surprised. 

Thammasokkaraat professes to have spe Pe with his colony a 
desert country, but the Roll of Provinces or Districts, which by the 
same work, came under his rule would evince that if he did go 
there uninvited, he took possession by force of arms ofan extensive 
and populous tract of country stretching to Calantan on the south, 
to Chalya and Mergui on the north and N. west and to Junk- 
ceylon and the coast on the west. These Provinces have been 
named already. They probably acknowledged before the new 
colony arrived, the authority of Pegu, at least those districts south 
of Calantan. Dalung or Tha-lung is one of these; it isa small Pro- 
vince, the Bondelon of the maps. It lies betwixt the Provinees of 
Ligor and Song-khra or Sangora. It embraces the two upper 
basons of the lake of Sangora; the Thale-nie or “ Little sea” of the 
Siamese, It is about two day's journey from the Keddah pass to 
Dalung. It never was, it appears, a place of much consequence. 
It is or lately was under the jurisdiction of Ligor and its present 
governor is a son of the late jab of that country. During the 
reign in Siam of the usurper Phriya Tak who had married a 
daughter of Theo-khaang lek “ the Prince with the iron chin,” a 
census was taken of the people of this province and it amounted 
to three thousand homckolde s. This, allowing five inmates to 
a house, and including the locomotive part of the le, would 
give o 4 sixteen or eaten thousand in all, In | however 
it furnished a quota of 2,000 men to assist in quelling the rising 
in Keddah. The people of Dalung like those of the Lower 
Provinces generally, are less fair complexioned, and considerably 
shorter in stature than the Siamese of the capital. The average 
height of eight men whom I measured was five feet 3 inches only. 

ut the Plas colony from Laos was now advancing towards 
the ocean and if Tha Uthang, or as some Siamese call him Phra 
Chau Uthang (both of which however are not names but titles 
appertaining to sovereign in general,) King of Uthamma in 
Siam, was the first King of Blam’ and held his court on the 
south frontier of north Laos, it is not quite convincing to be told 
that he made a dash at Ligor before being in possession of the 
intervening space. The history says he came from T’thou- 
thaburi in upper Siam. The province of Fang near to the South 
frontier of North Laos has been also pointed out to me by the 
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Siamese as the site of his Government. Thontaburi is a name 
borrowed from India being Dantapuri. However this may be, 
he heard of the new settlement at Ligor and sent ambassadors to 
Sri T,hammasokka to demand an acknowledgement of his vassal- 
age to Siam. The latter replied that he could not relinquish that 
which belonged to him of right, that he had come with all his 
people from Awadi to the place where he now lived and had 
named Lakhan (Nagara,} which he found a desert, that he alone 
had founded a city, and settled and cultivated the surroundin 
country, und had adorned his capital with Buddhist fanes. it 
was impossible therefore for him to comply with the demand of 
Tha Uthang. We have here a plain sskvowladgansats of the 
Siamese that this was their first es uire power South 
at least of the province adjoining on the North that of Chaiya. 

When the king received this reply he assembled an army of 
six hundred thousand men fed one or perhaps rather two or three 
cyphers be lopped off it may be nearer to the truth.) 

At the end of seven days he set out on his march taking care 
to send scouts on before. 

When the prince of Ligor heard of this movement he prepared 
for defence. | 

The hostile armies soon after engaged on the frontier of Lakhan 
and the slaughter on both sides was great. In the meantime 
the contending kings reflected that all this effusion of blood was 
merely for the gratification of their personal feelings, and must 
therefore be obnoxious to Buddha. Tha Uthang therefore sent 
a herald to the camp of his adversary suggesting a parley at a 
spot mid-way betwixt the two encampments. 

Indra perceiving that his aid would be required for the adjust- 
ment of affairs, sent down P'hetsalukan who in one night sculp- 
tured and erected under a canopy in the plain, a marble throne. 

Tha Uthang was on the morrow already seated on this throne, 
when the Ligorian arrived. The latter saluted the king of Siam 
and began to ascend the steps of the throne, in order to take his 
seat beside the king, but in doing so, his tiara fell to the nd 
from off his head. The soldiers replaced it—and Tha Uthang 
proffered his hand to assist him in mounting. But he had scarcely 
got seated when his crown again fell down. These accidental 
circumstances were considered by Thammasokka as ominous and 
convinced him that he was destined to submit to the pean? of 
Siam. The boundaries were then fixed betwixt Siam and Lakhan. 
The prince of the latter country then addressing the king said, 
your majest ae command my services, but as you are young 
and I am old nd infirm, you cannot expect that I should person- 
ally attend at your capital. My successors however will pay you 
that homage, as a tributary. A treaty having on elimi- 
naries been concluded and sealed the forces separated and returned 
to their respective homes. 
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In absence as yet of any thing like a date, a supposition is 
<ll that we have to meet the deficiency. As Tha Uthan was 
confessedly one of the first Princes, if not the first king of Siam, 
the establishment of ieee would appear to have been nearly 
contemporaneous with the separation of the Siamese from the 
Laos, A allowing to Ligor an antiquity of somewhere about 
1,000 years—this year being A. D. 847 or A. D. 757. On the 
contrary if Ligor was not conquered until the Siamese Govern- 
ment had fixed its seat at the apex of the gulf of Siam, then the 
antiquity of Lips would not exceed 650 years. If we believe the 
Siamese legends or chronicles of Upper iam as reported by Mr 
Crawfard, and of Ligor as confirmatory in so far as the name goes 
of these, then we oe assign nearly the same antiquity to the 
Governments both of Siam and Ligor. 

Mr Crawfurd in his Mission to Siam, acquaints us that the 
Siamese informed him that the Buddhist religion waa introduced 
‘nto Siam from Camboja inthe year of B. 1181 (or A.D. 638-9.) 

This as before noticed is the era of Phriya Krék who was 
doubtless the first king of note, for he gave his name to this civil 
era. But we can scarcely believe that the Buddhist books and 
doctrines had lain dormant in rp after Buddha Ghosa’s 
arrival there for the long period of about 208 years. With the 
Cambojan river before them, the Buddhist Missionaries, zealous ag 
they then were in their faith, could scarcely have failed to pene- 
trate into Luos. 

Ligor since its conquest has greatly fallen off in almost every 
respect. Its oblong wall of brick work, about six hundred 
yards long by two hundred and fifty or three hundred broad, and 
formerly: about twenty-four feet high, as Achong a well-educated 
Chinese who accompanied Burney's Mission to Siam and returned 
by way of Ligor, describes in a journal he gave to me of his route 
—is fast going to decay. In its vicinity he observed many o!d 
Pagodas or Temples to Buddha. Recadlecting its former inde- 

cdent state it seems that the Court of Bankok is not desirous 
of raising it to such a level as might remind any ambitious 
governor of the fact, It is still however a Mu-ung Ek or Pro- 
vince of the first class. The Provinces of Siam are chiefly classed 
into three, the terms being derived from India, Mi-ing Ek the 
Ist; Tho (ur Do) the 2nd and Tri (or Teen) the 3rd. The late 
Rajah or governor of Ligor in his es correspondence with 
me styled himself, P,hra-na-ho-a Chau Than Chau Phriya 
Nakhan Si (Sri) Thammaraat P,ho prasit) The illustrious head 
or chief Lord of exalted degree, prion y Lord of Nakhin 
(igor) the noble D,hammasoka Rajah a mighty pometst But 

lis Highness, bursting into a fit of laughter one day when he was 
giving audience in durbar in Keddah to. r [bbetson, the governor 
of the Straits, where I was present, said: this ceremonial and 
all these titles are very fine things here, but when I visit the Chat 
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Chiuvit (Lord of an ae , the Emperor in his Court at Bankok, I 
must elbow down like that Secretary of mine—pointing to a 
Siamese who was squatted with his feet under him and his elhows 
resting on the floor, his body being inclined at a very acite angle 
with it. 

Amongst the divisions formerly annexed and still appertaining 
to the government of that province, Dalung or Thalung Chaiya, 
the northern frontier province, was and is now the key from the 
gulf of Siam to Junk-ceylon. 

According to the Malayan annals the Siamese race had penctrated 
to the extremity of the Malayan Peninsula before the first Malayan 
colony from RN Sngcted in Sumatra settled and built the city 
of Singhapura on that continent. It may have been about 150 
years before the arrival of that colony, but we have no fixed data 


to go upon. 

ee the Siamese, we may readily suppose, would not advance 
so far and yet leave unsubdued, countries in their rear. Ligor it 
would hence appear was a Siamese province in A. D. 1010 at the 
least, a date eetalely. anterior by 174 years to the colonizing of 
Keddah by Marong Mahawangea. | 7 

The Siamese affirm that a fer é portion of the coast of Tennas- 
serim was once subject to Ligor while the last was still independent, 
which is rendered probable by the Ligorians and Peguers being 
of the same race and country. 

Whatever were the original relations which existed betwixt 
Siam and Keddah, it has been sufficiently proved by our author 
that from the period at the least of Rajah Bersiyang’s disappearance, 
or perhaps rather from the date of his consort and Mantri’s letters 
to the king of Siam, the chiefs or. a: of Keddah fell onder the 
sway of that empire, and I find it ordained in the Undang Undang 
or written laws of Keddah, purporting to be merely an adaptation 
of the ancient laws of the Maluys to that country, as follows:— 


vi, dane dle ce ooh oh pba al as Ey 
Ip 98S B19 Cope geld ply yd opty? utd? ol) 
C2 wy SOs Gile ole Jeo Es Eom Liye ube 
wld ey mae Ese GOU Grsli henry By] ye Cio 
BE LF Gabe pial ID ciyab eal yy i tyil G8 
IpPrtre sigh Id ety aye Foden ays na fs) BylaS Knees 
pd deaiS glo ais tall else ld Cwal file Coliinn 
leat ab Eogla Es GS mol 2S) 
“This is the address of the letter which the Keddah Rajah is to use 
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“ when he sends ne pocen and silver flowers to the Benua Siam.” 
“This letter in all humility from Apiarati Songhram Ram- 
“nakdi Sri Sultan Mahomed Rana (or Ratan), Raja Budin 
“Tersurin Tirwirwangea Piya eee Phraya) Chrai Buri. 
0 


“ Pinahoa Chau Tan Chau P,hiya Sri Tamrat Dechak Jadi- 
“amat po beer Rauttun Rajah Kos-tabadi Ampi Piri Berakurm- 
“nahoa Chau Piya Paklang.” 

The Siamese or rather Bali words here are mostly go corrupted 
that I shall not try to translate the whole. “I have submissively 

reed with Aloang Wisat Pakdi Paduka Sri Maha-rajah Alo-ang 

at and Aloang Pipet Sumbadi Sri-sittiya Makota Aloang 
Yokkabat Lankapi and fixed on an Orang Kaya to convey the 
gold and silver Scere to Siam and their accompaniments to be 
submitted humbly below fine feet of) Long Tuli Parbat Somdet 
Barom bopat Pra-puti Chan-yo-hoa who owns the golden palace 
and the white elephant, and the Nim elephant, according to the 
insuetude of the slaves of the King Kakanta Sema &c.” 

The Keddah Rajah is writing it mppored to the P,hra 
Khiang who is one of the chief ministers at Bankok. He styles 
himeelf Piya (or Phraya) of Chrai Buri, “ the country of Chrai 
or Trai, while he calls the Phra K,hlanga Chau P,hraya. 

The Chau P,hraya take precedence at court, of those of the eame 
rank or title who reside at a distance. But the title of Chau 
must be distinguished from Chaau which appertains to royalty, 
and its ramifications, although it is used also when describing a 

ople collectively—thus Chau Thai the Siamese, Chau Phama the 
Burmans. The governors of the Miang Ek or first class have 
the rank of a Chau P,hraya, of which there were at least eleven, 
I believe that although Ligor isa Muang Ek, the present Rajah 
who succeeded to his father will not obtain the rank until his 
probation has ended favorably. 

Araya is a title bestowed on governors of the Muang Tho 
(dd) or second class of provinces; and it is also given to first class 
envoys to foreign courts and to various other public officers." 

In this letter the customary gold and silver flowers, which may 
have ranged in value from one to ten thousand dollars, are 
requested to be humbly laid at the feet of Lo-ang tuli perbat 
somdet barom bopit Pra-puti chau yo hoa, the emperor of Siam. 

The gold and silves flowers were only the fixed and periodical 
marks of provincial subjection. Keddah was at all times liable 
to much more grievous acts of servitude. She was always liable 
to be called upon for a quota of troops to assist the Siamese court 
in its wars with its neighbours and to keep up granaries and give 
grain, and other supplies, boats and other articles to Siamese 
armies acting to the southward, and its Rajahs were liable to be 


* I beg to refer the reader to my paper on “ the government of Siam" published 
ine TR AS. No VIL W001 Teh 
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called to court ata moment's warning as might suit the caprice or 
avarice of the court. 
“The following is the style in which the Rajah of Keddah will 
“ address the Rajah of Ligor: | 
iat, mae eaten fh Ot eit or 
wi di gta Blo Coie? spel BP re oi 
Po Ga Nae aol grag Se ted to Woe 
eh tee bl ie BAU oS Cot 
“This letter is from a ss Rati en ater Ram Pak di sri Sul- 
“tan Mahomed Rutan Raja Budin Tirsurin Tirwir Wangsa Piya 
 Chrai Buri. (The Piya of Keddah.) 


'o 
“Tan Chau Piya sri Tomsakrat Jadi dechochaikamhi Surya 
“ tubdi ampi piri heskvian, Paho Chau Piya Ligor. (The Rajah 
of Ligor) Sri Dharmoat &c. The remainder consists of a request 
that the gold and silver flowers &e may be transmitted to Siam. 

But I think that if it be taken into consideration that the com- 
piler of the Marong Mahawangsa was a Mussulman, and therefore 
interested in concealing any facts proving the vassalage of Keddah 
to Siam, it may be reasonably concluded that the son of Rajah 
Photisat went to the Eastern coast of the Peninsula on the invita- 
tion or with the connivance of the Siamese, and immediatel 
became more directly subject to the court of Ayudia, than Kedda 
had already been, this last being held by its governors or Rajuhs 
under a feudatory tenure. That they possessed now but a ie 

ated power is sufficiently evident from the acknowledged fact 
that each successive Rajah could only exercise legitimate authority 
after he had been formally insta by a direct precept and 
proclamation by the Siamese court. | 

The border of Keddah alluded to waa the north one and probably 
at near Purlis when the preser.t route approaches the sea. 

Sala means in Siamese, as derived from the Bali, a hall. From 
the place so called, came the name of the present streaim called 
Sungei Sala, which winds aerhep the grassy plains of Keddah. 
I penetrated in my boat near to the alleged site and reached it by 
a circuitous path through high grass with the thermometer at 90°. 
There was no vestige Sars of any buildings, but on returning I 
found on the top of Bukit Choras, a hill of moderate elevation, 
which almost overhangs the stream, the ruins of several square 
buildings which I believe to have been temples. They had been 
excavated by the Malays, and proteby so to obtain the large 
bricks and blocks of lateritic rock of which they have been built 
Sala or Mangwé Sala lay at some distance from the shore but 
appears to be much farther inland than at the period we are 
describing. This Sala was not quite upon the sea beach for 
Kalakom, varied his entertainment of the Keddah Rajah by 
“taking him to the sea shore.” 
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The river which now goes by the name of Qualla Muda® is 
stated to have flowed into the sea for several miles at right angles 
nearly to its present course. The account is quite correct, for the 
old not altogether empty channel still remains. I will allude 
hereafter to the facts here related. There is yet left a passage wide 
and deep enough for boats The positive dependence of the 
Keddah Rajahs on the kingdom of Siam is here clearly cerlsy- 
ed in the relative conduct of the Siamese general Kalakom and t 
Rajah Phra Ong Maha Photisat. 

* It is a curious coincidence that Qualla isan African appellation for the em- 
bouchoure of a river. 


als 


THE LAND OF LOMBOE." 


By H. Zortinger, Esq, 
VI. HRevrorom, Mansens, Lanouages, LITERATURE &e. 
Sec. 1. Of the Religion. 

We shonld perhaps say the “ religions” of the inhabitants of 
Lombok, seeing that the rulers are Hindus and their subjects the 
Soseaks are none of them Mahomedans. 

The Sassaks are not very zealous Mahomedans, and at all events 
are much less fanatical than their neighbours on the island of Sum- 
bawa. This arises perhaps from Mahomedanism not having struck 
its root deeply, from the small number of priests, particularly hadjis, 
who are found on the island, and lastly from the Balinese being 
very tolerant, and never obstructing their subjects in their religion. 

Very far from Mahomedanism making any progress on 
Lombok, it is on the contrary the religion of the Balinese which 
gains ‘pica ase and that for two reasons, 

A Sassak who becomes a Hindu enjoys the same privileges as 
the Balinese. His possessions are free from taxation. Again, 
all Sassak girls who have been seized and purchased by Balinese 
become with their children Balinese, as we ae mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. Hence it often happens that the whole family 
embraces the Balinese religion, and so it is constantly gaining 
some believers. Mr K, says that the contrary never“occurs, that 
is, he does not know an instance of a Balinese having become a 
Mahomedan. 

The Saseaks no longer know when and in what manner their 
forefathers became Mahomedans. It appears to me probable that 
the first Mahomedans of Lombok came from Sumbawa and 
gradually converted the inhabitants of Lombok, or that this was 
effected by aie who resorted directly from Celebes as commer- 
cial apostles. In any event the conversionjappears to have taken 
place in @ peaceable manner, and not by arms. 

The religion of the Balinese on Lombok is entirely the same as 
that of the inhabitants of Bali, The worship, the temples, the 
calendar, the year, the months and their names, are all the same as 
on Bali. T have thus lite to tell that has not already been said 
by Crawfurd, or in my article on Bali in the T. voor N. L., or in 
that of Melvill in the Moniteur des Indes. And as Mr Frederich 
has been for some time on Bali with the special object of studying 
the “gage and religious institution? of that island, we may expect 
much more careful and complete information than all that [ could 
give here. I shall therefore met speak of some matters which 
relate in a peculiar manner to the institutions of the Balinese on 
Lombok. 

* Continued from p. dH. 
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Four castes are known on Lombok, Bralimans, Shatrias, Wasi- 
yas and Sudras. The first are divided into Jdas or priests, who 
perform the religious services, and Demwas or descendants of 
priests, who do nut perform any service. The first idé on Lombok 
8 called Pedanda. The gustis are of the Shatria caste, To the 
third caste, that of the Wasiyas, belong the traders, the makers of 
weapons, and the goldsmiths (or tukdng pandi.) These two castes 
(shatrias and wasiyas) begin to mingle so much on Lombok that 
scarcely any distinction is now made between them, This perhaps 
arises in part from the Rajas being, like those of Karang Assem 
and Baleling (in Bali), derived: from the Wasiyas caste. The 
cultivators, slaves &e. form the caste of Sudras. This caste is leas 
numerous on Lombok than elsewhere, a circumstance which the 
history of the government of Lombok readily explains. 

The castes may not intermix, with the above mentioned excep- 
tion. The young Raja of Mataram, for example, wished to 
marry a daughter of the first dewa, Dewa Anum. To enable this 
marriage to be effected, it was necessary for the Dewa Anuin to 
renounce his danghter, and drive her from his house, roclaiming 
that she was a wicked daughter. Not till then could the a 
unite himself with her, In consequence she now enjoys all the 
honours due to the wife of a king, but she has lost all the rivhits 
and honours of a dewa’s daneliter. eae 

The Balinese of Lombok burn their dead. This is accompanied 
by very many ceremonies, which cost incredible tums of money. 
The poor, for this reason, often bury their dead, but always so 
that they can recover the bones should il ever happen that they 
ean gather together enough of money to meet the expences of a 
cremation, The rich after death are embalmed, because months 
and even years often elapse before they are burned. 

On Lombok wives may suffer themselves to be burned after the 

death of their husbands. They are not compelled to do so. Such 
an event very seldom occurs, and during my stay there was only 
8 single widow who allowed herself to be krised. They have the 
choice of allowing themeclves to be burned, or krised. The first 
is the more rare. The wives of the Rajas however must suffer 
themselves to be burned. When a Raja dies some women are 
always burned, even should they be but slaves. The wives of the 
priests never kill themselves. Having been present at one of 
these horrid spectacles I shall relate how it was conducted. 

The gusti who died at Ampanan, left three wives. One of 
them resolved to let herself be krised in honor of him, and that 
against the will of all on both sides of her family. The woman 
was still young and beautiful; she had no children. They told me 
that a woman who, under such cireumstances, suffered herself to be 
killed, had indeed loved her husband. She intended to accompany 
him on his long journey to the gods, and she hoped to be his 
favorite in the one world. 
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The day after the death of the gusti his wife took many baths; 
she was clothed in the richest manner; she passed the das with 
relatives and friends, drinking, chewing sirih and praying. 
About the middle of the space before the house they had erected 
two scaffoldings or platforms of bambu of the length of a man, and 
three feet above the ground. Under these they had dug a small 
pit to receive the water and the blood that should flow. Ina 
small house at one side and opposite these frame works were two 
others entirely similar, This house was immediately behind the 


At four o'clock in the afternoon men brought out the body of 
the gusti wrapped in fine linen, and placed it on the left of the 
two central platforms. A priest of Mataram removed the cloth 
from the body while young persons hastened to cover the private 
parts of the dead with their hands. They threw much water over 
the corpse, washed it, combed the hair, and covered the whole 
body with chimpaka and kandnga flowers, They then brought 
a white net. The priest took a silver cup filled with holy water 
(called chor) on which he strewed flowers. He first sprinkled 
the deceased with this water, and then poured it through the net 
on the body, which he blessed, praying, singing, and making 
various mystical and symbolical motions. He iferwents powder- 
ed the body with flour of coloured rice and chopped flowers, and 
placed it on dry mats, | 

Women brought out the wife of the gusti on their crossed arms. 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen only. Her hair waa 
crowned with flowers of the Chrysanthenium Indicum. She was 
quiet, and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She placed herself 
standing before the body of her husband, raised her arms on high, 
and made a prayer in silence. Women approached her and pre- 
sented to her small bouquets of kembang spatu, ond other 
flowers. She took them one by one and placed them between the 
sages of her hands raised above her head. On this the women 

them away and dried them. On receiving and giving back 
each bouquet the wife of the gusti turned a little to the right, so 
that when she had received the whole she hud turned quite round. 
She prayed anew in silence, went to the corpse of her husband, 
kissed issed it on the head, the breast, below the navel, the knees, the 
feet, and returned to her place. They took off her rings, She 
crossed her arms on her breast. Two women took her by the 
arms. Her brother (this time a brother by adoption) placed him- 
self before her, and asked her with a soft voice if she was deter- 
mined to die, and when she gave a sign of assent with her head, 
he asked her forgiveness fur being obliged to killher. At once 
he seized his kris and stabbed her on the left side of the breast, 
but not very deeply, so that she remained standing. He then 
threw his kris down and ran off. A man of consideration ap- 


proached her, buried his kris to the hilt in the breast of the 
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unfortunate woman, who sunk down at once without acry. The 
women placed her on a mat, and sought, by rolling and pressure, 
to cause the blood to flow as quick as possible. The victim being 
not yet dead, she was stabbed again with a kri« between the 
‘scale: They then laid her on the second platform near her 
husband. The «ame ceremonies that had taken place for him now 
began for the wife. When all was ended, both bodies were cover- 
ed with resin and cosmetic stuffa, enveloped in white linen, and 
placed in the small side house on the platforms. There they 
remain until the time arrives for their being burned together. 

It is always a near relation who gives the first wound with the 
kris, but never father or son, Sometimes dreadful spectacles 
occur; such was one at which Mr K. was present. The woman 
had received eight kris staba, and waa yet quite sensible. At last 
she screamed out, impelled by the dreadful pain, “Cruel wretches, 
are you not able to give mea stab that will kill me!” <A gusti, 
who stood behind her, on this pierced her through and through 
with hia kris. 

The native spectators, whom I had around me, saw in this 
slanghter which took place before our eyes, nothing shocking. 
They laughed and talked as if it was nothing. The man who had 
given the three last stnbs wiped his kris, and restored it to tts place, 
in as cold blooded a manner os a butcher would have done after 
slaughtering an animal. 

Only the wives of the more considerable personages of the land 
allow themselves to be burned, because thia is attended with much 
more expence than krising. They then make a very high platform 
of bambu. The woman ascends after many ceremonies, and when 
the fire is at its greatest heat. She then springs from above into 
the middle of the flames. Mr K. thinks that they do not suffer 
much because daring. the leap they are stifled ; and at all events 
the fire, strengthened by fragrant resins, is so fierce that death must 
speedily ensue. | 

I have already said that the Balinese are very tolerant. They 
hinder neither Mahomedans, nor Chinese, nor Europeans in the 
fall exercise of their respective religions. The Raja of Mataram, 
however, has sent away the English Missionaries, who wished to 
establish themselves on the island. This he has probably done at 
the instigation of Christians themselves, as I have been told, 

While I was on Lombok they were making every preparation 
for a great feast. This feast, called “ Karia Dewa Vayna,” ig 
riven in honour of all the gods of the Balinese, at very irregular 
intervals,—for example, once in 20, or 60, or 80 years, The Idas 
determine the pee of the feast. The preparations were indeed 
extence tinny or such a small country as Lombok. The feast 
must last 49 days, of which the last 15 are the t feast-days. 
Unfortunately I was not able to remain, but was o liged to ape 
two days before the festival properly so called. ey built an 
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entirely new town where the great ceremonics were to be performed, 
The rajas, gustis, idas &e, had each their house there. They 
made images of all kinds and sizes, in pasteboard and wood. On 
the last day of the feast they bring them in grand procession to the 
sea shore, and cast them into the sea under a salute of cannons and 
muskets and the noise of an infernal music. Every one receives 
and bestows presents, and above all the priests. They do nothin 
but dance, eat, drink and look at the reayange. Every one speeds 
to the town of festivity and its environs. The Rajas had before- 
hand forbidden any cattle, poultry or other animals to be sold to 
the shipping from fear that during the feast want mighit be felt. 
Mr K. told me that the feast would cost the Rajas more than 
150,000 florins, and that they would consume more than 90 piculs 
of gunpowder for the salutes during the processions. The number 
of animals that would require to be slaughtered to serve as offer- 
ings, and afterwards as food for the priests and the aseistanis, is 
almost incredible. The first offering of all is the rhinoceros which 
the Raja had received from the Government. This animal wee 
killed the day after its arrival. They may not at these celebrations 
make any use of offerings of the flesh of an animal that has died 
a paterat. death. And because the first rhinoceros which was sent 
died soon after his arrival, the second one was killed immediately, 
lest the same event should recur. When the feast is ended they 
burn the town, which is only built for it. 
Sect. 2. Languages and Literature. 

There are two languages on Lombok, that of the Sassaks and 
that of the Balinese. They have almost nothing in common. A 
Balinese cannot understand a Sassak, and vice versa. There are 
however many persons who speak both tongues, and the Sassak 
chiefs in pesca ee all speak Balinese. Little Malay isspoken 
on Lombok. It is principally the Euro Chinese and Bugis 
who use this language. Amongst the Balinese and Sassaks there 
are few persons who can speak good Malay. The rajahs speak 
and understand it a little, Tal 80 Bg some othe. ne les of the 
country, such ag i gede ji, the padenda and his son, the 

nbakkel nel sea the pembakkel Wisrak at Ampanan, 

The Sassak language has many words which are to be found in 
the Malay and Javanese, but it is probable that it has most agree- 
ment with the languages of Bima and Sumbawa. I shall annex 
a list of Sassak words to this article, which will be sufficient to 
show with which of the languages of the Archipelago it has the 
most relations.* When the Sassaks write they use Javanese 
characters, modified like those which are used for the Balinese. 
The Sassak chiefs only can read and write. The great mass of the 
population can do neither. 

he Sassak language has also some peculiar expressions of 
® This voraba is too long for insertion , an am 
view of the euente hares ma future al it Pa oe v4 
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respect and submission, which an inferior uses when he addresses 
a superior, but it does not consist of two or three dialects like the 
Javanese and Balinese. | 

The Sassaks have no original or national literature. They 
pone some works written on lontar leaves, in the Bali.Jawa 
anguage (see below) and in the character of these languages. 
They are historical or romantic books, translated from the Mala 
or Arabic. The Ringanis is the largest and most widely circulated. 
There are also the Tanathap or the history of the E!’mtr Hamzah, 
the Labankara, the Surutt, the Tapsrr, the Jatie Sokara and the 
history of Ratu Moke. The books are rather scarce, and as 
difficult to procure as those of the Balinese. 

The Balinese on Lombok, speak pees the same language 
as that of Bali. On Lombok they call the high Bali “Bali Jawa’, 
probably because it has more agreement with the high Javanese, 
than the common Bali, at least those gentlemen of Java who 
could speak the Javanese, assert that they could understand more 
of it when the Balinese spoke the Aigh langunge, than that of the 
people. A third language, the Kawi, the sacred language of the 
country, is not spoken. The nobles and priests only can read and 
write it. 

I cannot here enter into more particulars. The studiez, which 
are at present being prosecuted on Bali, must lead to a thorough 
knowledge of the language of Bali and its dialects, as well 
as that of the Kawi, which rine is more diffused and better 
understood amongst the priests of Bali, than amonget the learned 
Javanese. Nearly all Balinese can read and write their language, 
even the people of the lowest condition, as well as the greater 
part of the women. The characters differ little from those of the 
Javanese, There are some more, which are not known on Java, 
and which appear originally to belong to the Kawi character. 

Books are in great number, but an entire work is seldom to be 
obtained. It is very difficult for a stranger to ure these bouks. 
This arises principally from the belief, that they ought not to be 
sold, because by doing so people would bring upon themselves 
sickness and other misfortunes. They are rarely given in a present, 
because it is difficult and expensive to acquire them. Finally it 
does not happen frequently that a stranger can remain lor g enough 
on the island to procure transcripts to be made during his residence. 
Besides, the persons who can write best, such as the nobles and 
priests, are seldom copyists, not even for money. 

The literature of the Balinese of Lombok is naturally the same, 
ason Bali. I may notice regarding this: | 

Ist. The original literature of the country, or that which, 
although introduced from abroad, is so connected with the religion 
and the institutions of the country, that it must certainly be con- 
sidered national. We have here, in the first place, books on the 
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mythology, the history, and the religious institutions which were 
wobably first written in the Kawi, but of which at present trans- 
[a ttowe exist in the Bali-Jawa. They date from a time, when all 
the clements of a work, whether it was taken from the mythology 
ani religion, or from the history and ethics, were blended into one, 
because they had only one source, and one and the same aim. 

These works are,—The Ramayana, Bratayudha, Arjuna Sastra 
or Wiwaha, ae Dahana, mere janes cm Manuwa, 
Agoma, Adigama, Purwadigama, Dewagama, 5Slonkantar agama, 
Surasa muechaya, Utara conte: Wierata, Duita kalabaya. 

I have not been able to ascertain, if the Maismarie, Tatua, 
Satmagama and Gamya gamana, four works of which [Raffles 
speaks in his history of Java, are found on Lombok. 

In writing these names I follow the pronunciation of the Bali- 
nese on Lombok. We must here mention the numerous Mantras, 
or more accurately the incantations of the Mantras, that is of 
conjurors or exorcists of evil spirits in case of sickness, war or other 
calamatics. 

We have further the books of a legal character, such as the 

Kertas and Bassoaras, of which we have already spoken. Lastly 
they have books of a puresy peoeee nature, They are, like the 
foregoing, in common Bali. They are chiefly collections of Pan- 
tone, called gaguritan on Bali. 
1 have made enquiry if there are books on the history of Bali, 
of Lombok, or of the conquest of the last named island. They 
have always answered me in the negative. We now know how- 
ever, that such works exist, at least on Bali. 

9nd. The literature of foreign origin. It is very recent, com- 
pared with that which derives its origin from the Kawi; the books 
which belong to this literature are translations of Malay, Arabic 
or Javanese works, and mostly written in the common language 
or fow-ali. Their character is either historical, as in the Cherk- 
tera deri pada Achmail, deri raja Mengatuhan, deri Fussop, and 
the Malat Kediri &e; or it is poetical, under three different forms, 
that is under the dramatic form for the Wayang, as the Uchapan 
Putri, the chen Malat &e; that of the Kaurtan, that is to 
my under the form of an epic or of a romance, as the Aamftan 
Medain, the Ringanis &c; and that of the Gaguritan, the pan- 
tons mentioned above, The original literature undoubtedly po 
dramatic sketches, of which the subjects have been drawn from 
the great epic of the Kawi. We must place in this division of the 
Bali literature the Warigé and the Tokuim, calenders, which 
doubtless consist of the Be siege ix of lucky and unlucky days, 
the months, and years, and other similar subjects, 

Sec. 3. Some remarks on the usages and manners of 
fhe country. 

In the introduction to my sketch I have remarked that the 
houses on Tombok are built in the same manner as on Bali. The 
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Saszaks at present build like the Balinese, and they also divide 
their kampongs into square vase “remain surrounded by a high 
wall of clay dried in the sun. There are not so many houses of 
clay to be seen in Sassak kampongs as in those of Balincsc. The 
Sassaks build almost wholly with bambu. I have not seen a single 
missigit (mosque) on Lombok. This further shows, that the Ma- 
hoeaslane of Lombok are not very ardent students of their creed. 
Whether the Sassaks have always built their kampongs as at 
prises, or whether they have learned that from the Balincse, will 
be difficult to determine. 

The Balinese dress on Lombok in the same manner as on Bali, 
and the Sassaks nearly in the same way. For example, although 
Mahomedans, they have uncovered heads. The Sassak women 
differ a little in their dress from the Balinese, In the first place 
they do not bind up their bair with a piece of white cloth, like 
the Balinese, but go bareheaded like the men. Some wear ashort 
baju like the women of Sambawa and Makassar, others have the 
bosom naked, or covered with a sleidung of a coarse stuff’ strip- 
ed red and black in the length. The sarong ts almost always of 
blue or black cloth. 

The food of the people of Lombok differs in nothing from that 
of the people of Java. The Balinese, who may not cat beef, 
substitute for it pork. Both races cat butiulo flesh, goat's flesh, 
fish and poultry. 

What Femediedaly strikes an European, on his arrival at Bali 
or Lombok, is the considerable use of liquors by the inhabitants 
of these islands and especially by the nobles and chick. Above 
all they usc brandy in great aeacenys besides beer, all kinds of 
wine, cspecially sweet wines and liqueurs. I have never seca one 
of the nobles of the country refuse any kind of liquor, All who 
declined it, were people of the lowest order, for instance the coolics 
of Loyok. Even when they had burning thirst, they would 
neither take wine nor brandy. The gentlemen of Bali and Lom- 
bok seldom become intoxicated, while they arc much accustomed 
to use a great quantity. I have never secu a single person of these 
islands dead-<lrunk. European liquors are naturally too expen- 
sive to allow the great mass of the population to purchase 
often or in great quantity. Only the pret cee chiefs and rich 
people buy them from time to time and frequently even in very 
considerable quantities, However they would rather ask them 
from the Europeans, and use that which in this way costs them 
nothing. Whenever it is possible, they always carry away some 
bottles with them; and you cannot do them a greater favor than 
to give them from time to time some stores of liquor as a preacit. 
Opium is forbidden to them by the rajahs, as I have noticed. 

The public entertainments during the feast days are the same 
as those which take place on Java and Bali; wayangs and dances 
uccompanicd with music, which we all sv well know, 
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The angklung is played there as on Bali and the western parts 
of Java. We find many male and female dancers by profession, 
for the most part slaves. But the dance is more national there 
than on Java. Every one can dance, a.d even men of the highest 
rank do not fear to amuse themselves with dancing. The son of 
the chief priest or pendada of the island is at present the best 
dancer in the country. The manners are very loose, especially 
anoeen the Balinese. A woman who is not married, can without 
any disgrace being attached to it, sleep with aman. But if she 
becomes pregnant, the man must take her for his wife or concu- 
bine. Syphilitic diseases exist in direct relation with the number 
of public women on Lombok. The number of these last is very 

e. They are almost all slaves, and their masters are gustis 
or idas, and send them from time to time to Ampanan, to exercise 
their calling. They must pay half of their gains to their masters 
who frequently derive a very large income from this source, and 
at all events more large than honorable, 

It must be evident that there is no limit to the festivities and 
ceremonies on the occasion of a birth, marriage or death. But 
every one knows, that even on Java it is difficult, to ascertain all 
the usages and practices in fashion on such occasions, There are 
such superstitious or ridiculous ceremonies, that the natives them- 
selves are ashamed that a stranger should see them. It is still 
more difficult to obtain a correct description of what takes place 
here, and to know in what such usages consist, and what they 
mean. Mr K. himself, who has been so many years upon the 
island, and who speaks their language so well, knows very little 
about this subject. It is apparent therefore that I could gain 
very little information regurding the usages, feasts and ceremo- 
nie), during a two months’ residence and when I was obliged 
to communicate with the natives by means of interpreters. The 
people of Lombok are neither more nor leas superstitious, than 
all the other people of the Archipelago. It is the Rinjani especial- 
ly, which makes an impression on the people, on account of the 
bad spirits which reside upon it. My travelling companions for 
example told me not to shout upon the mountain, because the bad 
x la would become irritated, and nut to take any stones from 

@ ground, because they would resent it and play us some bad 
trick. Whoever wishes to a proach the Segara Anak must be 
blessed, fasting and have said his prayers, and be clothed in white. 
As they approach it, they must notice what appearance it presents 
to them. The more lenzthened it appears tu them, the lon 
time will they live. If it looms broad, they will quickly die. All 
these ideas ‘are found however over all the Archipelago, round the 
great volcanoes, and in spite of all movlifications which they have 
undergone, through time or local circumstances, they are all based 
upon the belief of a supernatural and malevolent power which 
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causes and regulates the working of the subterranean fire. No 
religion, not — the Christian, will root out these fixed ideas 


from this peo Impressive phenomena, like volcanic, sound 
louder then « oh reasonings in the ears of uncivilized and timid 
men. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TRAI FHUM. 
By the Revd. J. Tarion Jowza. 


Own previous occasions I have intimated an intention of giving 
you some account of the Budhist work, much venerated in Siam, 
called Trai Phum. It is not an original work, received amon 
the immense collection of canonical Budhist books euled Trai 
Bidok, (in Burman ed-gat), but » compilation nade under the 
following circumstances, as we learn from the introducticn ro it. 

In the Budhist era 2326, (A. D. 1784, 67 years ago), His 
Majesty, the grand-father of the present king of Siam, in the 
presence of his noblis and retinue proposed a series of questions 
to the Chief Hierarch, priests and learned men, some of which 
they were able to answer, and some they could not answer. 
Wherenpon His Majesty gave directions to the chief priest and 
his associates and to the scribes of the kingdom, to make examina- 
tion of the secred Pali records and the commentaries that had 
been written upon them, and compile a work upon the topics 
brought forward, making the treatise conform to the authorities 
cousulted. Hence a convention was held by Phyd Phot Chana 
thi bodi, Lueng Siri wora wéhen, Luang Wichian barichd, 
Luang Metia thi bodi, Nai-Somanat, Nai-Somhin Nai-Hatana, 
Nai-Mahdn, Nai-At, 9 persons who had studied under the most 
eminent teachers, (whose names are given), and they devoted 
themselves to the examination of the various sacred books, among 
which were the following, viz:— 

Saérithipani dika 
Winai, with its commentaries, 
Chatmak’ omanikai 


Panchak'ati 
Lokaya thipakasén | 
Siira sangkaha séthaka ki 
Sombin tha maha nithin ni bitr 
Atha sélini 
Sa moha wi ndta ni 
Loka gant’in banyati. 
from which they extracted and disentangled the various topics and 
reduced them into this treatise, called Lokd winichaiya hatha, or 
Trai Phum, i. e. account of the 3 Worlds. This has been done to 
awaken a deeper interest in the minds of all who may listen and 
cherish a reverent regard for the Budhist faith. 
So far the introduction; it bears on the face of it the profession 
of ag correct representation of Budhist views. — 
The king by whom it was authorized was a zealous Budhist; 
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the pene selected to accomplish the work were chosen because 
of their supposed familiarity with Budhist records and were 
specially directed to examine those Records in the Bali or Budhist 
sacred bacuses—all of which circumstances cannot but be looked 
upon as prima facie evidence that the work will treat of Budhism 
as it is and is found to be in its own Records—and, therefore, reliable 
as a testimony in regard to the general sentiments of Budhista. 
Attention is called to these facts, because, to avoid ths .cbernee 
which are hence made against Budhism, the authority (not the 
authenticity) of this work ia frequently denied by many of the 
shrewder Budhists in Siam. 


The work itself is then commenced by a formula of worship in 
the Bali language—the expromien of a desire that the authors 
may be preserved from a harm while prosecuting their work. 
There is noticeable in it a peculiarity which characterizes all 
Budhist services, viz, the wane of invocation or prayer, inasmuch 
as Budhists recognize no Being to whom such might be addressed 
with any hope of effect. This formula expresses an act of defer- 
ence to Budh, his Law, (dherma) and the priesthood or confrater- 
nity (Sangka.) This act of deference is three-fold.—Ist with 
aasilgaeam of body, till the 5 members (head, 2 elbows and 2 

ees) touch the ground—2nd with utterance of language—drd 
with consent of the mind. All are meritorious, but the second 
more so than both the others combined. The merit that emanates 
from such services is uniformly and necessarily followed by good 
fortune. Hence religious merit and good luck are essentially 
synonymous, | 

In the utterance of language, the praises of the favor of Budh 
is made a prominent part. Budh is not a name given by parents 
&e., but one of condition. Any person or animal whose efforts 
are continuously directed to the accumulation of religious merit 
will be successful in those efforts, and that suecees will be manifest 
by a gradual rising in condition and knowledge through successive 
transmigrations, till the knowledge become universal—Sa yu 
Fén, then the aspirant becomes necessarily Budh i. e. knowledge, 
or coneretety, the Knowing One. At the same time all impure 
affections are extinguished, and in this state all things are viewed 
with utter indifference—there is no love, no hatred, no joy, no 
grief, &c. Those who have reached this state, are in it now, or will 
attain it hereafter, are stated to be more numerous than the sands 
of the mighty ocean. | 

If any person will meditate upon and recount the favor of any 
such Budh, the merit of the act will preserve him from each of 
the 4 Great Hells for 100,000 Aalpas. — . 

Here a Bali quotation is introduced—“Let some mighty man live 
a Kalpa—have a thousand heads—each head a hundred mouths— 
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each mouth a hundred all employed through life in 
recounting and praising the fayor of a Budh—-still his work could 


never be com - separ 

To attain the state in which one may properly be called a Budh, 
one must cherish aspirations and make endeavors to lay up reli- 
gious merit during 20 Asangkhaya and 100,000 Maha Kal pa, then 
placing himself upon the sacred Banyan-tree, he there attains 
the state ofa complete Budh. The meaning of sc Sep a and 
Maha Kalpa are to be explained in the sequel. When the last 
Budh reached this state he proclaimed that he would leave his 
Institutes, amounting to 84,000 sections, for the instruction of his 
followers—and it would be as though they had 84,000 Budhs to 
teach them. These should exceed all the teaching as the foot- 
aT of the sepbant exceed a footprints of all other animals. 

things sublunary were subject to change, suffering, and inea- 
pable of appre iation. Utter ae chtd phe was the chief 
good; by meditating upon and following Budh's teaching that 
ea Cee would be attained. : 

onsidering these facts, the compilers of this work have 
brought forward and explained a portion of Budh’s teaching, let 
no one venture to reject or cenzure it. This portion relates to the 
3 worlds comprehended in a Chahkrawala, A Chahrawala 
embraces—Ist Mount Meru—2nd, 4 Continents—3rd, 2,000 
islands—4th, the mount which surrounds the whole as a wall, 

Such Chakrawala are subject to periodical destruction by frre, 
by water and by wind. In a series of 64 regular destructions, the 
order is as follows, viz. seven times ee ‘@ and once by water; 
this order is repeated seven times, and then follows seven more 
destructions by five: and one by wind, 

Such Chakrawala, or systems, are regarded as innumerable; a 
celestial being is supposed desirous of ascertaining their limits ; he 
starts with the velocity of'an arrow projected by the mightiest archer 
and reaches system after system every step for a thousand years, 
ten thousand, a hundred thousand times 10 millions of years, but 
finds no limit, When the above destructions take place the effect 
is limited to a hundred thousand times 10 million of systems—and 
the Jensrionees which follows 7 to the oa extent. But, as Pa 
the burnin & great city, where the conflagration rages for 
many dave: some habitations burn first, others at various intervals 
in ser or aT meee eously, Lys no there may ihe “ibs of 
a year, ears, years, or IU AMM) years between the burning 
of the first ef the last Chakramdla. f , = 

The process of this destruction by fire is thus narrated; all rains 
and dews cease, a5 a consequence vegetation withers; this wither- 
ing process continues 100, 1,000, 10,000 or 100,000 yeare;—then 
8 second sun appears, day and night cannot be reckoned, for when 
one sun sets, another rises—there is no cessation of the sun’s 
biazing beams, with no cloud or mist to moderate their glare. 
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After a long but indefinite period, all the rivers large and small, 
are dried pe. enters. the 5 pre-eminent ones, Ganges, Yamuna, 
Irrawaddy After another long interval of years, a third sun 
bursts forth and these 4 great rivera are evaporated. This rd 
sun neither rises nor sets, but remains permanently fixed in the sky 
with all its splendors. This continues for innumerable ears til 
a fourth sun appears, when the seven great Lakes are dried up, 
and then the waters of the ocean, whose depth is 84,000 Fochana 
(in Siam, a yochana is reckoned as litile less than 10 English 
miles) is evaporated till it can be fathomed by seven lengths of a 
palm tree, then one length of a tree &e. till it is only ancle deep— 
and when a fifth sun appears the whole ocean dries, not an inch 
depth of water is left. On the appearance of a sixth sun, a dense 
smoke spreads over the whole 100,000 times 10,000,000 of Cha- 
krawala like the smoke prevading a brick kiln, and the outburst 
of the 7th sun enwraps the whole in an “ ocean of flame.” 

The manner in which this is effected is more permouly dles- 
cribed thus; the sea contains 7 classes of fish, 800, 900, and 1,000 
Fochana (or 8,000, 9,000 and 10,000 miles in length.) When 
the waters of the ocean are exhausted, these fish dic, their oil 
penetrates the whole dry mass of the world and facilitates the 
consuming process, till nothing is left on which the element of fire 
can operate, and vacuity and darkness reign through the immense 
ruin. From the time rain and dew ceased to fall till this ruin is 
complete is one Asanghai. Asangkai ia also defined as a period 
of years represented by a unit to which are added 168 cyphers!! 
The destruction of worlds by water and wind are similar, with the 
necessary modifications on account of the different elements. 

It will be perceived that all reference to er ‘aia or divine 
agency in these transactions is carefully and wholly excluded. So 
in the reproduction of the systems destroyed, the account of which 
is as follows: There falls a rain which is to re-establish the 
systems destroyed. At first it is exceedingly fine like finest drops 
of dew. These drops increase to the size of a mustard seed, a 
coriander seed, a pea, a fathom, a palm tree, a yochana, 10 Yochana, 
100 Yochana, 1,000, 10,000, 100,000 Yochana, until the apace 
of the 100,000 times 10 millions of Chakrawala is filled ;— 
then the wind from beneath and around combines the water into 
masses, like the water in the leaves of a lotus plant. A substance 
is gradually formed in this water, as a sediment is found ina 
glass in which pure water has stood for a season. The cause of the 
destruction of the world was the demerit of living beings, and the 
cause of their restoration was the merit (religious) of living beings. 

[In Budhism religions merit and demerit, or guilt are predicated 
of all that have life, celestial genii, men, elephants, down to 
gnats and worms. | 

The first inhabitants of earth are beings descended from higher 
regions to which the destructive fires had not extended. They 
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were not distinguished into sexes, as male and female; luminous 
in themeelves, they needed no sun or moon, and had the 
wer of traversing the aerial regions unimpeded, and were 
appy for a long period, till one of the num became en- 
amoured of the relish of earth, of which he partook and its flavor 
penetrated his whole system; and at his recommendation, all 
Slowed his example, became perverted, lost their luminous dresa, 
and impure passions developed themselves, In these circumstances 
darkness supervened and they were filled with fear. But soon 
a sun 60 yochana in circumference arose and diffused his rays 
upon them, and their alarm ceased. When the sun disappeared, 
the moon, 45 yochana in circumference, arose as if aware of their 
desire and come ss ae it. — also appeared oe stars; on the 
game day on which the sun and moon appeared, there appeared 
also the’ great central mount Meru, the mount of the Chikeawite 
An account of these, and the celestial and infernal regions con- 
nected with them, must be deferred to a subsequent communication. 
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ABSTRACT OF TRE SIJARA MALAYU OR MALAYAN ANNALS 
WITH NOTES." 
By T, Baappent, Esqre. 
14th Annal. 

It is related that the ing of Majapahit died without male issue, 
and his daughter Radin Gala Wi anon was raised to the throne 
by Pati Gaja Mada. A toddy maker one day amusing himself 
on the sea found a child afloatona plank. The boy was not yet 
dead and on being taken home soon recovered, and informed his pre- 
server that he waa the son of the Rajah of Tanjong-pura, the great 
rreat grandson of Sang Mutiaga, who was the son of the king who 

escended from the Bukit Sagantang Maha Miru and that his 
name was Radin Krana Langu. He further informed the toddy 
maker that he had two brothers and a sister, that one day he went 
out with his father and mother in a boat, that the boat was cap- 
sized and he got hold of a plank by which he was enabled to 
preserve his life. — 

The Queen of Majapahit remained long unmarried, till at last 

ple said that the prime minister wished himself to marry her. 

t was however at last arranged that she should choose a husband 
from among the young men of Majapahit. Accordingly on an ap- 
pointed day all the young men were assembled. Radin Krana ~angu 
was chosen by the queen for her husband, and was in consequence 
sppointed Bitara of Majapahit, under the title of Sang-aji, Jai Na- 
arat. When it became ants that the new Bitara was a eon of the 
King of Renjone eae, ambassadors were sent from all parts of Java 
to congratulate him on his succession. In due time the Bitara was 
presente with a daughter Radin Gala Chandra Kirana, whose 
uty was afterwards celebrated far and wide. Then many Rajahs 
sought her in marriage, but her father refused her hand 
to all, till at last on the fame of her beauty reaching Malacca, 
Sultan Mansur himself, attended by his most celebrated nobles 
and champions, came to Majapahit tosee the beautiful princess. 
arin Frey attendants of ss | ere Kin: aa ae ld 
indraghiri', Palembang*, Jambi, Linga*, fungal, and Menga- 
juk* with the Lacksamana,’ Hong-tuah and 8 other celebrated 
champions. On his arrival at Majapahit, Sultan Mansur was re- 
ceived with great distinction by the Bitara and placed above that 
sovereign’s own brothers, the Kin 3 of Tanjong-pura and Daha, 
and on becoming better ceauainied it was determined that he 
should receive princess in marriage. Mansur Shah remained 
some time at Majapahit after the celebration of his nuptials and 
then set out toreturn home. Before starting, Tun Bija Sura had 
been sent to beg Indraghiri® from the Bitara, and his request 
was so readily granted that the king advised Hang Tush, who 

* Continoed from p. 458. 
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had tly distinguished himself at Majapahit, and had gained the 
Bitara’s | favour, to go and ask for Sianteat, Hane Tuah according- 
ly addressed his request to the Bitara and it was granted; for this 
reason it is that the rulers of Siantan till this day are the descend- 
ants of the Lacksamana. 

On his return to Malacca the king gave his vest get Putri 
Bacal, in marriage to Rajah Merlang of Indraghiri, and of this mar- 
riage Rajah Nerasinga, called Sultan Abdul Jalil was born, but 
Se Merlang was not permitted to return to Indraghiri. 

julian Mansur Shah had by the Princess Radin Gala a son 
named Radin G: , and how many sons had he by his first 
wife the daughter of Sri Nara de Rajah, and besides these he had 
two daughters Rajah Maha Devi and Rajah Chandra. He had 
also offspring by his concubines, and by his wife, the sister of 
Pasuka Rajah, he had a son Rajah Houssain® who afterwards 
married Tun Nachna the sister of Tun Tabin. eis Babe yr had been 
wron ally accused of seducing one of the female of the palace, 
and cing ordered Sri Nara de Rajah to put him to death. 
The Bandahara, not thinking the Lacksamana guilty, considering 
<—T was oe fh ee man whose loss would be easily re- 

ed, neglected to put his orders into execution, but had Ha: 

ih concealed in a distant village and reported to the King that 
he was dead. 

NOTES TO l4TH ANNAL. 
l. : boty ge Mada.—rati Is a Javanese term which means minister, 


Stamford Raffles’s history of Java, the chief evects deseribed in 
oo says, are derived fon oe authorities, and therefore the more | 


| lve bh other names a in like manner In the 
it satenee kingsloms from 200 to 1,000 years previous to the dates referred 


er. 
2. Indroghirii—To the North of Jambi:—Jambi to the North of Palembang 
island of Banka. . 


which is opposite the avtalke 
a. is Sd Mindy en Pertact trinacria,—it is voleanie, conical and cleft and 
thus 4 Hindoo clams, the explanation of which in addition to its 


Hindoo name, will form a cha : for any one willing and able to undertake 


generations after the first who accompanied king Mansur Shah to Majapabit, 
6. This appears singular os we are told above that the Rajah of Indraghiri 
attended Mansur Shah with other tributary Rajahs, when he went to Java, 
i. Sicntan.—The northern group of the Anambas islands. ' 
%. Howssin—Hasan, Hossein, are all derived from Haasn, good, beautiful. 


15th Annal. 
Now the King of China hearing of the greatness of the kingdom 
of Malucea, sent an “ramen plan a pilu (prahu) ey 
lulen with needles, silke, cloth of gold, with other remarkabl 
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and curious articles, to be presented to Sultan Mansur Shah, 
ogether with a letter, in which that prince was informed that his 
Chinese Majesty had heard of the greatness of the Malacca king 
and on that account, and as being also a descendent of Secunder 
Zulkarneine, he desired to cultivate his friendship and attachment; 
—that the King of China was the greatest king on earth, that his 
subjects were innumerable, that there was a house and family in 
China for each needle sent in the pilu's cargo ke, &e. The letter 
was addressed “ from the sandals of the feet of the King of Heaven 
to be placed above the diadem of the King of Malacca.’ 

‘hen the King of Malacca heard the letter read he smiled and 
ordered the Chinese pilu to be unladed of the needles &c. &e. and 
loading it afresh wi : Grains, sent back to China a son of 
the Bandahara Peduka Re » bearing a letter in which the 
number of the Malacca subjects was compared to the number of 
grains of sago in the pilu. The Chinese Kin * received the 
ambassador very graciously and was much plensut with his letter, 
On the ambassador preparing to return home he was asked if the 
Malacea King could not come to China in order that he might 
receive the Princess Hosglepo in marriage, but was informed 
that the King of Malacca could not leave his kingdom, as it was 
surrounded by enemies who might taken advanta e of his absence. 
This being the case the ambassador sugpested that the princess 
“ene be sent oo aiaore cen, married to os master. The 
king agreed and ordered a fleet to ae » Which was placed 
ssilae ths command of a high Mantri I 1 Po, and on which the 
Princess Hong Li Po attended by 500 of the most beantiful 
a of the Chinese nobility embarked and set sail for 


On the arrival of the princess near Malacea, Sultan Mansur 
advanced to Pulo Sabat® to receive her and was bly as- 
tonished at beholding the transcendant beauty of his Chinese bride. 
After being converted to Islamism, the ie das of Hong Li Po 
were celebrated with great grandeur and in due time a son named 
Peduka Meimat! was rege followed at a later period by another 
who was named Peduka Sri China who begot Peduka Ahmed 
and he Peduka Yusuf.4 The 500 Chinese ladies who attended the 

rincess, were, after being converted to Islamism by order of the 

king, located on a mount in Malacca where the ‘continued with 
their descendants to reside, so that the mount from this cizcum- 
— ed called Bukit China.‘ 

When the proper season arrived for sailing to China, Tun Talani 
and Jana Petra were sent (o accompany the Chinese yassador 
on his return home. On their passa @ Violent storm arose and 
they os ary on the Coast o Bruni.® When the Sang Aji ot 


them to court, where th were enterlained and shortly after sent 
home to Malacca, ir & lelter from the Rajah of Bruni ad- 
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dressed “the observance of his ey the younger brother, to 
the footstool of his majesty the elder brother” Tun Talani and 
Jana Petra bearing this letter were rewarded on their arrival at 
Malacca. | 

Di Po and the other Chinese on their arrival in China present- 
ed the letter of the king of Malacca, which gave great pleasure 
to His Chinese Majesty ut 2 days afterwards he was seized with 
a complaint? which none of his physicians could cure, till at last 
an old Doctor recommended the water in which the King of Ma- 
lacca had washed his feet and hands to be used internally and 
externally, and on this being procured by means of a new embassy 
to Malacca, the king quite recovered, his disease having been 
a punishment for receiving an obeisance from the King of Malacca 
as from an inferior. It became the custom from that time 
forward for the Chinese kings to carry on their communication 
with Malacea on a footing of = yom 

NoTES To OTH ANNAL. 

l. Itisevident from this address that Malacca, even by the annalist'sown showing, 
was Inferior to China, not to Sua of the Menangkahow division of the empire of the 
world into Home, China ond M kabow, 3 equal empires, and it was never pre= 
tended that Malacea was equal to Menangkabow. It ls deserving of remark that 
Mensngkabow is not once mentioned in these onnale after the settlement there of 
serie Anny except as giving origin to the kings of Siak and Campar. 

2. Hwkit China. inese Mount. This is sald to be the one of the Chinese 
population at Malacea, but it is probable that Chinese visited Malacca from the 
time of its foundation, for purposes of trade, and as we find In all the countries in 
the Archipelago, immigrants of different nations established themselves In ane spot 
fo whieh their name was attached, asthe Campong Kling, Campong Jawa, C. Ache, 
C. Awa, C, Siam &e. &e. It likely that the locality fixed on by or for, the Chinese, 
derived its nome in the same manner and not as related by the annalist, as it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the 600 Chinese arrived in the formal manner related 
by Lim. Malaces has for many generations been a favorite spot with Chinese, We 
find them at Shey ai and | ie ey ocenpled in the purauit of wealth and 
without any Ues binding them to these places, where they go and come, os sults 
their fancy or convenience, but to Malacca they are bound by local ties of long 

“There is a large population of Chinese who have made thot place their home 
and have ceased to retain any connexion with thelr fatherland; at Malacea they 
are born and to Malacca they look with longing eyes a5 0 home to which, after the 
active portion of life ls spent in mercantile or other pursuits. chiefly at Singapore, 
hey hope to return, to spend the remainder of their lives in the enjoyment of the fruit 
of their labours. I have been informed that the style of Uving among the Chinese 
Seger wang Fa pana pcsgon pits that seen ot Hd ri rby Stralts ycnaparrasiaiet 

t ¥ Inhabit palaces and enjoy luxuries unthought of by them while engace: 
in the pursalt of wealth at atgagers oan Pinang. a 

3. Afsimat.—Probably a contraction of Mehomet, or perhaps Meiminuat, fortune, 


4. Yusufi—Joseph, Hebrew, Increase, 0, Genesis 24 “and she called his name 
Joseph, and said the Lord shall add to me another son." 
oe tary Ree — cls Hadad of nore eo, and We ony i she “ier Be 
the country a noat probably subject to Java, at any rate atyle of his 
letter—"The moah of the vor ' brother to be laid below the feet of the elder 
brother" he did not conskler himself as the equal of the Malacea | Z 

6. This complaint is said to be a very common one In China, the name [s unfit 
for ears polite in English. I think it is known to the faculty as Scabies, 


16th Annal. 
It happened that Hang Casturi formed a connexion with one 
of the ladies of the court, and one day on being observed going to 


i 
. 
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visit her, the king and all the rest of the inmates left the palace, 
which was instantly surrounded by the guards. When Hang 
Custuri found he was discovered and surrounded without hope 
of escape, he shut all the doors and windows, murdered his pora- 
mour, and prepared to sell his life dearly. The king ordered the 
palace to be attacked, but as Hang Casturi was a man of great 
strength and courage ro one was willing to risk the first encounter. 
Secing this the king regretted the absence of Hang Tuah and was 
soon informed that that champion was alive and would appear if 
promised a pardon (see end of Lith annal.) The king said he would 
pasion him although his faults were greater than Mount Kaf.' 

ang Tuah soon appeared, but was weak from long confinement. 
After receiving a creese from the king he advanced to meet Hang 
Casturi; the combat lasted long and appeared of doubtful issue. 
Hang Castori, several times, on being appealed to, allowed Hang 
Tuah to recover his weapon, which had been disabled by sticking 
in the walls and doors of the room, but at last Hang Casturi's 
weapon stuck in the wall and Hang Twuah stabbed him through 
the back, paying no attention to his appeals for equal indulgence 
to that granted to himself. Hang Tual presented himself before 
the king and was rewarded with the title of Lacksamana, and to 
him was intrusted the charge of bearing the sword of authority 
in place of Sri Bija de Raja. The body of Hang Casturi was 
thrown into the sea, and his children ant wives put to death &c. 
To Sri Nara de Rajah was at this time given Semang Ojong and 
the rulers of that place are descended from him. The king did not 
wish to enter bis old palace after the transactions connected with 
the death of Hang Casturi and ordered another to be built, which 
orders were carried into effect by the Bandahora and a most 
ependis palace &c. &c. was built, but before being inhabited many 
ays, it was burned to the ground and part of the valuable royal 
property, including the lion throne of Sang Nila Utama* was 
ilestroyed. Another palace of still ‘aoeied grandeur was in conse- 
nence ordered to be built nnd completed in a month. Sri Nara de 
fajah now fell sick and summoned the Bandahara Peduka Rajah 
in order to place his children under his charge. He informed the 
Bandahara that he had 5 chests of gold in his possession, each of 
which required two men to lift? and that he had five children 
among whom he wished his property to be divided. After Sri 
Nara’s death his children resi with the Bandahara, ond one 
night, as that chief was going out, on passing the verandah where 
Tun Mutahair one of the ildren alps, he observed his head to 
he encircled with a halo of light which extended towards the 
heaven and soon disappeared. On seen this the Bandahara was 
instantly struck with the idea that this boy would be a greater 
man than himself, but that he would have an unfortunate end. 
The Bandahara continued to provide necessaries for the children 
of his departed friend, but that no one might open or abstract 
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from the 5 chests of gold, he had them covered up with tin. In 
addition to Tun air end Tun Mutahair, Sri Nara had another 
fon Tun Abdallah who was exceedingly vain. It is related that 
he would occupy three days in paring his nails and if riding in a 
sunny day, he would be engaged in adjusting his dress by his 
shadow cast on the ground. Ton Mutahair and Tun Tahair at 
last grew up and were capable of managing their own affairs. 
Accordingly one day they went to their initia and represented to 
him the brani’ Bead their being now intrusted with the property left 
by their father, that is a chest of gold for each of the five children. 
The Bandahara refused to surrender the gold to them at present, 
saying “ it is true your father left each of you a chest of gold, but 
it is In my possession now, and I will not give it to you, but if 
you wish, I will lend each of you 10 taels, in order that you may 
commence to trade and gain experience”, the two brothers agreed 
to this and taking their 10 taels departed. Abvuta year after- 
wards they returned with the 10 taels in order to repay their debt. 
The Bandahara asked them what profit they had mats and the 
said in addition to paying their expences they had each been able 
to buy a slave. On these slaves being brought to be inspected 
by the Pandahara he expressed his satisfaction, and advised his 
two wards to treat their slaves well, and further not to return the 
10 taels as it was their own, and now (being assured of their 
prudence and ability to manage their own affairs) he delivered to 
each his inheritance, a chest o Eve Tun Tahair was appointed 
Panghulu Panderi with the title of Sri Nara de Rajah and Tun 
Mutahair was made Tumengong * with the title of Sri Muha- 
rajah and Tun Abdallah received the title of Sri Narawangsa. 


NOTES TO 16TH ANNAL. 
‘f—Ta the fabulous mountain which according to oriental coano- 
gra hers surrounded the world (apparently to prevent those at the extremities from 
ailing off,) but since the selence of geography bas made some progress in the East 
the name been confined to Mount Imaus to the East, and Mount Atins to the 





West. The Genii, a race Intermediate between ond produced of fire, 
are | to have Inhabited the earth for se ages before tha birth of Adam 
and to have been governed by kings, all of whom were called Solebnan (Solomon.} 


| ) (Bolom 

hey fell into a general state of depravity and were driven into remote places b 
Evils (the fallen angel) as, | in the time of Calumeras, the Ret of 
, must have been made by Sang Nila himself 
aE ‘his father Sengeaburbe had given bree eee 
3 Tico men.—Allow Ibs, in an unwelldy box, os a weight for two men, 
we have 600 Ibs at $15 an ounce or 120,000 dollars, which is not by any means such 
. ge sum a4 many Arabs and Chinese have accumulated in latter times under 


F? 
E 
33 


rule. 
4. Io the original “detudng inia timab,” poured out melted tin, as if the bo 
were lnld i pite and melted tin poured in til they wore surrosedel tack ec okate 
imbedded in that metal. 


5. } } A high officer of state to hom the superintendence of internal 
police matiert ie barat I: sia 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
By J. R. Loca. 
LANGUAGE®, 
Chap. TIr. 
Sec, Ist, COMPARATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH GROUP. 
VI. WEST INDONESIAN. 

Our preceding remarks have anticipated all the leading charac- 
teristics of the W. Indonesian languages as a whole. Their chief 
peculiarity consists more in what they want than in what they 
possess, for they have few traits that are not found in the more 
eastern languages, while the latter have many striking features, 
both in structure and ideology, that are unknown in the West. 
All the formatives that distinguish the W. Indonesian from 
still eruder systems appear to have been derived from a langua: 
the structure of which is best preserved in N. Indonesian, Of 
all the Oceanic groups it has the least pretension to represent 
an original and distinct system of development. It has every 
appearance of being the result of the blending of a formative 
system like that of N. Indonesian and a phonology like that 
of E. Indonesian, with a predominating and comparatively conso- 

® Continued frown p. 243, Absence from Singapore and sickness have prevented 
the earlier continuativn of this paper.—J.H.L. 
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nantal one, the crude eer of which could only be im 
with the simplest forms of N. Indonesian. It is probable that 
lan in which the latter element was much stronger once 
existed in W. Indonesia, for the Javan in some respects approxi- 
mates more to the Philipine ideology than the Sumatran languages, 
while the latter are less remote from it than the proper Pestusslar. 
But it is not conceivable that the simpler Peninsular and Sumatran 

guages, or even the Malay, ever thoroughly possessed the 
e] te Philipine system of composite formatives with its time 
flexions. The Fell re ee pronesed in tecey ts by 
languages more E oo | 3, may have derived 


uch from them, but it belongs fi entally to a far lower 
development. 


The W. Indonesian languages are much more consonantal than 
the Polynesian or E. Indonesian, and although some are more 
vocalic than others, none exhibit any tendency to the purely 
vocalic syllabification or the eclision of the consonant between two 
vowels, which frequently occur in the former and in some members 
of the latter." Asin Polynesian and the least cohesive lan os of 
E. Indonesia, words, when joined in sentences, maintain their phone- 
tic integrity and independence, and are not subjected to contractions 
and permutations, Almost the only structural changes that take 
place are those that attend the prefixing or postfixing of the 
insep: oto yep which sometimes displace or change the initials 
of the word, and almost invariably cause the accent to shift for- 
ward, in obedience to the law which places it on the penultimate. 

The phonetic elements are nearly the same in all the W. Indo- 
nesian dis but there is considerable diversity in the force and 
tone of enunciation and in the vowels that are most affected. With 
the exception of the cultivated Malay the W. Indonesian la | 
possess, in different degrees, a strongly articulated and aspirate 
phonology, the majority b ing also guttural and nazal, The Javan 
retains much of this, and the Bawian, Maduran and many of the 
ra Borneo closely resemble it, Tho inland langu 
of falay Peninsula, and the ruder Malay both in the Penin- 
sula and Sumatra, all approximate to the same character. It 1s 
evident from this that the primitive monaloey of the present W. 
Indonesian languages greatly differed from that of the E. Indo- 
nesian. It has in many localities and dialects been much softened, 
chiefly through the influence of the more ancient Indonesian 
phonology, now preserved in its purity in the East only. The 
tendency of the cultivated Malay to soft and smooth sounds has 
been | ive, for in modern times we can trace the rejection 
or sohening of tbe strong initial aspirate and the final &, while 


© In these remarks we leave out of view the E. Indonesian languages 
the islands west of Sumatra. The vocalic and contractive tendencies observable 
in ghtly aff W. Indonesian languages | 
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other final consonants, such as s, are also sometimes rejected or 
transmuted into yowels.* 

The stronger phonologies are san distinguished from the 
weaker by nasal, aspirate and guttural sounds, and combinations 
of consonants and vowels. To these the Simang and Javan add 
strongly palatal or cerebral forms of the dentals ¢, d, and lighter 
palatals occur in some of the other languages. | 

The voealic finals are frequently o, e, and compounds, —ai, of, wi, 
ac, oc, en &e The softer phonology transmutes the latter into 
pure vowels, and replaces o and ¢ by a. The initials are aspirated 
and nasalisedl in some of the ruder languages, and the morc refined 
shew evilences of having, in earlier stages, possessed a similar 
tendency. Initial mg is rare in the Peninsular and Sumatran, but 
frequent in the Javan and Borneon groups. 

i lubial aspirates f, v, arc wanting in all save Nicobari, the 
I. Indonesian languages of the W. Sumatra islands, and one 
or two Borneon languages. As the languages in which these 
sounds occur have other peculiar affinities to E. Indonesian and 
Polynesian, we cannot consider their presence in them as a proof 
that they were a general characteristic of the primary W. Indo- 
nesian phonologies. | i | 

The sonant sibilant = only oceurs in Silong in which it is 
obvionsly an Ultra-indian trait while in Malay it is an exotic 
sound preserved in a few words of Arabic derivation. Conr- 
eonantal combinations are chiefly with the liquids J, r, and s, 
but the stronger phonologics possess several others, some being 
abrupt or produced by forcibly joining sounds which are plonoti- 
cally uncombinable, as mn, Im, th, gn, kn, dn, kb. Compounds of 
this kind occur in Silongi, Nicobari, in Javan and Kawi, and in 
several of the Borneon languages. | 

The guttural tendency of the older W. Indonesian phonology 
shews iteelf in the frequent occurrence of terminal #4 and in its 
substitution for ¢, in aspirate and guttural forms of ras A, rh, (Malay 
of Kidah and Pera, rh, gh Lampong,) in combinations of the 
gutturals with other sounds as kn, km, gm, gn, &c, in the guttaralisin 
re cea dae in the change of final mg into gn and of initial and fi 
m Into An. 

The aspirate tendency leads to the frequent aspirating of initial 
vowels in the ruder dialects of all the groups, Paniaalar Barnateans; 
Javan and Borneon, in the aspiration of terminals in all the lang- 

* The change of s into i (oa In tikad for tikws) bs an interesting illustration of the 

Hes between particular consonants and vowels. &o initial # is sometimes 
changed into i by the transitive prefix, ¢. g. surat, meniurat. ‘The vocal chamber ts 
of the same shape and volame for both sounds, the vowel being changed ine iis 
Comsyruun & the approximation of the tongue to the palate. § in iad with 
the maximum of aspiration produced by nearly closing the linguo-palatal valve. 
Sa mligk Openings seqeired: Pas areméce iota! covdart wf tt 

the valv and clanging the aspirate s into the explosive’? 


| 
ehES 
2 
z 


fer g- tikut for tikus, beard for begun) 
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uages rude and polished, in the abe 6 and abrupt aspiration of 
consonants in a few languages possessed of the most vigorous anil 
primitive phonologies (nh Sil. hn, ph, phr, gh Nicobar, hm, hp 

Al &c., Simang, An Kawi, Jav.,) im the change of r and & into 
the aspirate. In the more liquid languages the sibilant is the 
most frequent form of the aspirate, s being very common; ch and 
j also occur, but sh is very rare. 

yr adaptations occur in most of the Western languages, 
but they are far less frequent than in the E. Indonesian and Aus- 
tralian. They partake more of the character of the N. Indonesian, 
and many are indeed the same as in it. 

Ideologically the W. Indonesian apoE are crude, like those 
of all the other Oceanic groups. They possess substantival, 
attributival, transitive and passive prefixes and postfixes, which 
are much used in the cultivated languages especially in writings. 
But in the ruder languages and in the colloquial style of the 
cultivated, they are far more sparingly snnividased: and the simpler 
Peninsular languages are almost destitute of them. 

The aformative tendency is much more decided than the forma- 
tive in the W. Indonesian ideology. In a few languages only, 
culture preserves the A hoo: in a condition of comparative com- 
pleteness, but even in these it has obviously degenerated, while in 
the great mass of the languages the formatives are not only little 
used, but are losing their phonetic integrity and dwindling away 
into mere initials, which have already in some cases lost their 
formative force and become concreted. Whether this tendency 
has been occasioned by an internal principle of decay, or by the 
intrusion of a crude foreign ideology, it is manifest that it predo- 
minates in W. Indonesia at present. 

In the following remarks I speak chiefly with reference to the 
better prese: pad ayia: Some of oe forms, papeentivel a well 
as verbal, require | a prefix and postfix, and two prefixes are 

ionally combined in verbal and adverbial forms. The tranai- 
tive postfixes are also used intensively, and hence causatively, 
penne) &e. <A reciprocal form is given by reduplication, 
mn kx advetie’ by arenas ase nia a and iad ndent 
particles, generally accompanied by reduplication. By different 
substantival particles, either used singly or together, the abstract 
action, the place, the actor or the instrument, and the patient or 
thing acted on, may be signified. None of the languages have 
flexion, or even particles prefixed or affixed, to indicate sex, 
number,* case, degreet or time,t for all which separate words are 
employed. The pronouns are simple, but they comers some 
postfixual contracted forms, and the first person plural has exclusive 


+ The completive prefix fer- ia used asa pelea ate din pase ty 
ve. The post fixual expletive -f2A hos a completive sense and like 
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and inclusive forms. Neither a generic definite nor an agentive 
article is known, but the demonstrative is much used and generally 
postplaced. Segregative or generic words are numerous in some 
of ihe languages, particularly the Malay. The collocation is 
simple and direct, like that of the other Indonesian groups. The 
agent precedes the action; the action the object; the adverb 
(generally) the verb or adjective; the substantive its qualitive or 
possessive; the directive the noun. Most of the inseparable 
particles are prefixual as in the other Oceanic groups, but some 
are postfixual. 

It will appear from the above that numerous interesting pa 
traits found in the more eastern languages, are wanting in W. 
Indonesian. The definitive article, the dual, the plural definitive, 
the agentive, the direction particles, the double possessive, the 

uasi flexional particles of time &c. of Polynesian are absent. 
t wants the strong definitive tendency of that language and the 
use of some particles which are now only Fevogulnanie as dead 
elements in com while in Polynesian they preserve an 
independent sicath cance. To the original deficiency oft slant and 
their incorporation with words, may, in a constierable measure, 
be attributed the greater rarity of monosyllables, Next to the 
comparative paucity of separate definitive and other particles, 
the principal distinction of- W. Indonesian consists in the greater 
sacbee and more constant use of formative peekaes and postfixes, 
frequently double and sometimes more complex. This however is 
closely connected with the deficiency previously adverted to, and 
Polynesian, as we have seen, possesses several formatives of a 
similar kind, such as intensitive, panne and substantival postfixes 
and gece and causative prefixes. 

When we compare W. with E. Indonesian we still remark the 
comparative crudenesa and poverty of the former. It not only 
wants the distinctive phonology, with the quasi flexion of E. 
Indonesian, but also some striking Polynesian and N. Indonesian 
traits preserved by some members of that prones such as the 
indication of the direction of action. At the same time the 
essential ideologic habits of the two grou are s0 closely assimilated 
that, in general, a sentence can be translated from an eastern 
into a western language of the Archipelago without displacing or 
omitting a single word. This ideomatic accordance is most ed 
in those E. Indonesian langu that have been mast subjected to 
western influence, such as ugis, but all have been deeply 
penetrated by the languages of the civilised Malays and Javans, 
and have cast off many of those peculiarities which they probably 
possessed, in common with Polynesian, before the trading stations 
and colonies of Java aa to be spread over the eastern portion 
of the Archipelago. Of the facility with which the more complex 
of two kindred anguages parts with many of its forms, when the 
more simple acquires a predominating ay fee from the relative 
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position of the people who speak it, numerous illustrations may 
be found in the history of European languages. 

While the want of phonetic fluxion places the W. below the E. 
Indonesian languages, the former are in one respect richer. The 
number and combinations of the formatives in the principal 
languages are greater, and this forms a bond of alliance with the 
N. Indonesian group, although the complex combinations of the 
latter are totally opposed to the genius of the western languages. 
Dut the W. and N. groups will be more advantageously compared 
" Taeologicall dsr Neat ‘of all the W. Ind lan 

deolovically simplest of all the W. Indonesiaa languages 
are those of the slr extremity, where the group meets the 
monosyllabic one of Ultraindia. Here the Simang dialects 
represent W. Indonesian in its purest and crudest form, divested 
of the phonetic and ideologic traits which it has acquired in its 
insular progress. Most of the Peninsular and Sumatran languag 
shew but a slight advance, using formatives ingly. ‘In the 
cultivated Malay, formatives are far more frequent, and in Javan 
they are etill more numerous and complex. The Borneon 
languages are not sufliciently known to enable us to determine 
their position with accuracy. My present information leads to the 
conclusion that they are essentially Peninsular and Sumatran in 
their ideologies, but with Javan, Philipine and E. Indonesian 
traits not posssessed by the Sumatra-Peninsular languages. 

As the idcologic basis of all the W. Indonesian languages is 
the same, and they only differ in the extent to which they have 
borrowed from a common system of formatives, found in rants 
fullness and vitality in Malay and Javan than in the others, I shall 
mention the principal prefixes and postfixes of the group viewod 
ns a whole before proceeding to ascertain those of individual 
languages. ) | 

Ka- substantival, also in Javan, Sund. (ha,) Maduran (he, he,) 
and Ngaju (ta) passive; in Tilanjangi, Maduran ha-, ta-, attri- 
butival. In Andamani Ao-, go- is active. | 

—An subs. generally passive or quasi passive and hence abstract, 
sometimes collective or pluralisive. 


Pa-, pan-, pang-, pam-, subs. generally personative, agentive 
or cabcmunigh ia Baten: Nias Sundan ( a, pe, mi) Javan, 
Maduran (pa, pe) Bali (pa, pe, Negaju and Koavan It is active; 
in Tilanjangi instrumental; in Niasi, Ngaju causative; in Kayan 
ig rare pene In Sund ial 
t- ib. but ly passive. In Sundan participial, 
Par- (also pra—Jav. pae—, subst., generally quasi passive or 
naive abstract, Socios (sometimes used instead of bar— in 







Pun, personative, intensitive, occurs separately and as a prefix 
in Jay. and asa postfix in Malay. 

Si def, ative, still used separately with proper names, and 
as a personative of qualitives. 
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J- (a contraction of si?) difinitive (concrete). 

Wa- personative, Tilanjangi. 

Ta-, tam— occurring separately as the relutive-def. of Neaju 
and in the relative of Sundan efa, and preserved as a concrete 
wef. in local, botanical and tribal names. In Tilanjangi it is attri- 

utival add identical with ha-. 

Sa-, sang-, sam- preserved as the numeral one and the indefi- 
nite article and wsed as a def. and attributival prefix in Malay, 
Maduran, &c, | | 

In- apparently subst. in Nicobari (the numeral ona like sa.) 

Se, sa— is still applied as a def. formative in Malay, to give 
qualitives a def. or assertive, i. e. quasi adverbial, form when used 
with words of action, in the same manner as the common def. —an 
is used to give an adverbial application. It may be recognised in 
the s of sini here, situ there, where it restores to the primary and 
absolute clements ni, fu, in the compounds int (the thing &e here) 
itu (the thing &e there) the adverbial meaning of whick the def. i 
had deprived them. In like manner it converts mana whire, into 
acna yonder. In Javan it is used as a postfix. 

Ba-, ma-, bar- mar—" attributival (qualitive, intransitive). 
Ngaju, Binua, Battan, Achean, use the vocalic forms ba, ma, mi 
&e. The common or full Malay form bar— occurs also in several 


of the lange which give a preference to the vocalic form as in 
Binua dialects, Battan, Javan, Bali, Saseaki and Sambawan. In 
these | , it often assumes the form of mar— I have not 


the r form in any Borneon lang 

Ma-—qualitive, Nias, Batta (also subs.), Lampongi (also ba—de-, 
m—), Javan (sometimes a—), Maduran (sometimes also a, ha, e, 
he, ba, be, pa), Bali mu- qualitive Nias, subst. Tilanjangi. 

Na-, fa— a— qualitive, Nias; na- ib. and subs. Battan, Achean; 
nang—-, nan— la-, ha-, a— Sundan. In some languares it occurs 
in the forms lam—, ram— but very rarely. 

Di- (dhi, Jav; di-, ti- Landak) passive (present) radically 
denoting action in progress or being; the same element occurs in 
jadi Mal. to become. The preposition di appears to be the same 

sive particle, the two applications resting on a similar ideologic 
basis with the locative and temporal uses of our word present. 
The speaker transports hin-self ideally to the place and time of the 
being or action of which he speaks and so they become present to 
him. The preposition di denotes presence of the thing or act in 
relation to a substantive. The prefix di- is the same particle 
limited to action or being in relation to time. So that the varia- 


® None of these forms are N cccpe ng save the Malay ‘er- to which the Javan mar-, 
though it appears to have a transitive applica- 

paceerent only. That bar is the common attrilutival 
Pdan 0g ailded, arrears re — we vith) 
Cahn Mmative, the past Te partie fa— [. 5. Inpous fi, 

converted by Une: samc augment into the Malsyon far, So pe, jar. 
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tion is not in the particle itself but in the subject to which it is 
a 
ie is used actively in Binua, and sometimes in Malay. 

J- occurs as a contraction te ee ee : 

fa- ta-, tar- ve (past denoting action finished 
or completed, a protih in Mala agi. prices with qualitives to denote 
fullness or perfection of the ute. In Lampongi the vocalic 
form only is 

—I-, -in-, passive, Jay. 

-Um- partici ial, sometimes purely active, Jav. (traces of um 
en aye ) by ) tran 

an-, mang— mam-, ma-t contraction m-, ng-, n— - 
sitive. The contracted ne occur in nearly all the | 
in Javan Kegan more frequently than in Malay, and in many 
preference to the full forms, as is EAE DORs Larelans 
ke. Prd pase occur in Kawi they must be ancient. 

Han-, hang— ham-, ha- active transitive, Jay. The aspirate is 
omitted or softened in the modern pronunciation of Javan, but 
retained in other languages as the Masiran, Bali, Ngaju of Borneo, 
Landaki (‘eng-, an—). It is probably derived ‘from man-. The 
Andamani active prefix ing-, im— may be the same particle. In 
Negaju Aam-— appears to be sometimes used as an attributive. 

—J, transitive, causative. 

ka -hen, —ahen —ake transitive causative, the same element 
is found in akan and da, transitive prepositions. The formatives 
of higher power have an intensitive effect. Thus -Aan renders 
fatrunsitires em hatie, imperative &e. 

Fo completive, intensitive or emphatic but often merely cu- 


"Kah, —tah, interrogative. 

Some of the formatives take the place of others in several 
languaces, and in some cases the same languages give different 
applications to one formative. Thus, as we have seen, the substan- 
tival particles are also used actively. AKa— is a passive prefix in 
Javan. The passives are sometimes used as actives. The qualitive 


* The active ada like the passive repr # Be dese its prepositional connter— 
part in pada, the p or pa of w is ev dy a dint prefix In euda (the 

ret form of ada) the active root takes another prefix. As the transitive-cansative 
particle (fam, akan &c) has also its verbal and substantival apricationt. it is 
Prident that the notion and expression of relations of time were: derived by tha 
proto-Mualayo-Polynesians from those of place. The latter in their turn appear to 
rest partly on una and partly ‘ebrpy wei which are the ultimate foundation 
and sburce of all these particles, including pronouns themeclves. I shall advert 
to this hele getter role pince. 

© Theaa variations are eaphbonic [ke those of fa, 5 oe, Mich Aberrations 
general phonetic law of the "Vislayo-Polynosian lan of which illustrations 
may be found in mo-t vocabularies, Thus in Malay t syllable of a word 
sometimes adda m when the initial of the second syllable is a labial, and m when it 
is a dental, This is to obtain o fuller and more rythmic or leas short and abrijt 

anethe athe — dee a tasepls 5 gombala; kutum, kus 
um: so in other dialects sa sampulo; duapulu duampulo; sabus, sum 
duabua, dunbus kc. 
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ma- and even the passive substantival -an are used transitively 
in Sundan, and the latter occasionally in Bali. #a- occurs in 
several languages with an active force and in some it is even causa- 
tive. Jfa—, a— &e. is used as a simple attributive or qualitive in 
Fundan, Maduran &c. . 

Some of the formatives are used both separately and with others. 
Thus in Malay, words with -an can prefix ka-, bar-, par-; -i and 
-kan are used with maz— and occasionally with bar-; -kay may 
take di-. Double postfixes do not occur, unless when the posses- 
sive pronoun —nia is added to-an. Double prefixes are sometimes 
used as barka, bapor, sabar. 

I will now add some remarks on the different W. Indonesian 
grou in geograpical order, beginning with the Peninsular; and as 
the languages of the islands facing the Peninsula from Pegu to 
a are Indonesian and oot Ultraindian, I shall notice them 
also. 

The language of the Silong of the Menour ARcHIPELAGo is 
mainly dissyllabic, but with a strong monosyllabic eeeerys Its 
picenionys like that of the Simang, ia a compound of earlier W. 
Indonesia and Ultraindian. It possesses several non-Indonesian 
combinations of consonants, such as ni, mn, pn, dn, kn, km, gm, 
im, pl, kb, tg, tk. Some of these however are found in the more 
consonantal of the W. Indonesian dialects, particularly in some 
Malayan and Borneon ones. Like these too it affects long and 
compound vowels wi, ai,ae&e. Tis finals are W. Indonesian and 
with a higher proportion of consonants or about 70 per cent, which 
is the same as in the most primitive and consonantal of the N. 
Indonesian, Micronesian and Melanesian languages (Formosan, 
Mille Torres St.) 100 words give the following terminals cons. 
69, i. e. £16, 4 12; » 18, ng 12, m 6, r 2, dn 11; vowels, 31 i.e. 
a 8, 12, a7 8, wi 1, of 1, u 8, o¢ 2, a0 G. The most frequent con- 
sonantal terminal is the abrupt nasal, and the most frequent vocalic 
one, % From the few examples of sentences which I possess ita 
structure appears to be similar to that of the Simang. 

The Anpaman language is more purely Indonesian. It is 
disayllabic, Lieut. Colebrooke's vocabulary of 115 words contain- 
ing only two monosyllables and the terminals, with few ex- 
evptions, being vowels, amongst which é and ie are very common. 
The consonantal terminals are ag 2,2 1,11,» 2, being about 5 

er cent. Consonants combine (st, sm *) and meet (ri, rg, nk, 

, agt, mj) but the syliables have generally vocalic finals. As 
we poseess no information respecting the structure, and no sentences 
are given, we can only draw a few meagre conclusions from an 
examination of the vocabulary. Many of the words are evidently 
compound. Thus cochengohee, blood, contains two words, the 
second again occuring in meengohee to drink, where the first 
elemeut, meen, 2 a prevalent Indonesian word. Most of the verbs 
have a commen prefix which appears to be enphonically variable, 
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as in komoha to sleep, kotoha to take up, sages to run, gongtohiue 


to sit down, Hbohee to eat, tngo a to beat, ¢ e to 
cough, onkesmai to laugh, yee Sera to pinch, inkakeyoha to 
scratch, ingadoha to wash, inAahaongy to spit. This prefix has 
a close resemblance to the W. Indonesian verbal prefixes in, ing, 
oi Reng &e. If it is not a formative it is probable a pronoun. 

‘he Nicopar dialects have a phonology allied to that of the 
Silong and Simang. It is dissyllabic with a considerable proportion 
of monosyllables; it is consonantal, aspirate, guttural, and nasal ; 
and it has compound, chiefly saivaica ed, consonants (e. g. An, gn, 
gnh, hh, th, ph, phr, dr, tr,) and vowels (oi, ai, ci). Mr Barbe's 
ist of 49 Nancowry words gives the following terminals—cons. 26 
or about 65 per cent, the nasals being nearly one half, 11, ng 1; 
t4,k2; 11,21; m3,p1. Vowels 23 or about 47 per cent, 
the simple and compound ones being in about equal proportions, 
a 10, (a 7, ah 3;) i7, (ai 1, «1 2, of 3, ef 1; O33%e l;)e3 
(1, ae 1,) aand i thus predominating. Ina longer M. 8. voca- 

ulary of the Car-Nicobar dialect, which I owe to my friend Mr 
Windsor Earl, the same terminals occur, with the addition of gh, 
gn, and ph. The phonetic elements of Nicobari are complete, 
with the exception of z. It possesses w, f, and v os well as b, p. 
I have no data for the ideology. Jn occurs so frequently as the 
first syllable in substantives that there can be little doubt it is the 
numeral one (hing, eoftened into in in infuan 4, inhatta 9) used as 
an indefinite or definite ( Pol.) article (¢nkonhay man, inkam wife, 
inkoi hair, inknau chin, Nancowry; hinyus vest, intul gun, énroui 
fly C. Nico. (in which the numeral is varied to eng.) 

The most northern of the old Indonesian eneeeges the 
Manay Pexrnsuna are those of the Simang tribes of Kidah and 
Pera’. They are mainly dissyllabic like other Asianesian ones, 
but they have more monosyllabies, and a dissyllabic tendency may 
still be detected in the contraction of some Malay words. It may 
be remarked that the Malay of Kidah exhibits a similar tendency, 
as well as other marks of proximity to the monosyllabic region. 
The phonology of the Simang has some « peculiaritics, The 
voice is low and soft compared with that of the Binua and Malay 
tribes. The pronunciation is palatal. D, ¢ are generally palate 
There is a considerable one of intonation, and the rising tone is 
a phonetic element as in the word té’ (husband), where the vowel 
is at once abrupt and ascending. It has consonantal combinations 
which are not known in Asianesian languages, such ag Am, Ap, nhl, 
as well as several of those which are common to the Malay and 
most of the W. Indonesian languages. It wants the guttural r of 
the adjacent Malay of Pera’. In common with the Binua and 
several other of these languages it has atendency to long and 
compound vowels ai, au, oi, oa, ue, wi &e. FE occurs frequently 
ns in some Binva and other W. Indonesian languages. In other 
respects its phonology is similar to that of the Binua. Ideologi- 
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cally it has the same basis as the other W. Indonesian languages, 
but it wants most of the structural particles which they have 
superadded, such as the prefixes and postfixes which only occur 
a8 integral parts of words derived from the Malay. It makes.a 
very sparing use of directives and conjunctives, and its structure 
is almost purely positional like that of the monosyllabic languages. 
From the total absence of culture, a long speech or narrative is 
only a string of short and simple affirmations, the connection being 
indicated by frequent repetitions. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the Peninsula when compared with 
Malay present the same aspect as the uncultivated Sumatran, 
From the sparseness and duienees of the people who speak them, 
they have been more completely subjected to Malayan influence 
than the comparatively civilised and powerful Battan and Achin 
races, and the consequence is that the indigenous Peninsular 
vocabularica are vepil disappearing. The language of most of 
the Binua tribes is now a rade Malay with a few vestiges of the 
ancient glossaries. Some however still preserve a considerable 
proportion of Peninsular words.. The phonetic elements and 
combinations are the same nas the Malay, but the pronw ¢ ation 
retains much more of the primitive W. Indonesian character. 
The lang ges of the Binwa or Sakai of Pera’ appears, from tho 
few examples given by Colonel Low, to resemble in its phonetic 
character the ruder dialects of the Barmua group, which is the 
next tothe southward. This character isintermediate between that 
of the Simang on the one side and that of the rude Sumatran, 
Javan and Borneon on the other. Its chief ingredient is a less 
soft and pure, or a stronger, broader, moue nasal, guttural and 
aspirate pronunciation than that of the polished Malay. Its affects 
weak, long and double vowels, ¢ occuring very frequently in place 
of the Witics aand qg. The initial aspirate hi, and Saal baihiral 
A, are generally preserved where the Malay has lost or softened 
them. The Pera’ dialects appear to be still more consonantal and 
monosyllabic than those of the Barmun group, as might have 
been anticipated from their pr ximity to fie Simang. They are 
very dental and the Ultraindian naval « occurs frequently as a 
medial and final* The use of this x has extended to the Maluy 
of Pera’ and it is also found in some of the insular diulects of 
Malay to the south of the Peninsula. The Bérmun prounneiation 
is nasal, slow and drawling, but not harsh and futtural, Jf occurs 
frequently in poe of a (as enek for anak jehet for jahat, ape for 
spe bape for bapa, bawei for bawa, the expletive le for la.) The 

lalay of the river Muar preserves the Binua ¢ in many worda. 
The Besisi dialect, which is leas Malayanised than the others, hus 
some combinations not found in the Mintira, such as gv. The 
Johor Binua is more guttural, aspirate and harsh, rewarkably 
broad and slow, and wit a strony tendency to ¢. 

* Low, 
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The Malay of the southern Binun tribes is in ten the ruder 
Sumatran and not the polished Peninsular, which may in some 
degree be owing to the modern influx of Sumatran ighlanders 
into the interior of that portion of the Peninsula. 

But the more striking and ancient Sumatran affinities, the 
phonetic and formative, are with non-Malayan languages, The 
older coast Malay of the Peninsula has the same formatives and 
the same aversion to compound vowels as the Sumatran, while it 
substitutes final a for o. The more recent inland M. is pure 
Sumatran, the o and other peculiarities being fetnined The 
Bermun dialects, on the other hand, havo the ¢ and the double 
vowels of the older Sumatran and Sundan languages, while the 
formatives have generaly the original or sito by orms of these 
languages where the Malay has added r. In the Binua dialects 
we find ma—ba-, be- used for bar-, and the prefix di- occurring 
frequently as an active sign, man being very little used. —Kan is 
often used causatively or transitively with di-. The relative has 
the Sumatran forms man, nang, nen and not the Peninsular iang. 

The rude maritime nomades who frequent the coasts and islands 
of the Peninsula, and amongst whom several distinct tribes are 
distinguishable by their physical characters, retain very scanty 
traces of their original vocabularies, the language of all being 
mainly Malayan, variously pronounced, but in gencral in a very 
harsh, guttural, nasal and uncouth manner, so as to be often 
unintelligible to persons who are not accustomed to these dialects 
although familiar with the Malacea Malay. A nasal a or w is 
common in several and it takes the place of the final a, o and ¢ of 
other Malay dialects. 

The influence of the ancient Peninsular languages on the Malay 
has not been great. A few Peninsular words are found in most 
of oe dialects, and some phonetic corruptions have been produced 
in a few. 

The prevalent Sumatran phonology is somewhat softer than 
that of the other portions of W. Indonesian, but all the languages 
have some of the primary western characteristics; they become 
more decided in the ruder dialects, and it is evident that W. 
Indonesian phonology when intoduced into this island had essen- 
tially the same character as in the Peninsula, Java and Borneo. 
Most of the lang | have final o where the more refined Penin- 
sular Malay has a? In several dialects ¢ occurs frequently, and in the 
Serawi it and a nasal w take the place of o as finals. A guttural 
or aspirated r, probably analagous to that of Kedah or Pera’, is 
found in jab of the eter even the Battan, Mantawai, and 
Lampong languages, otherwise com ively soft, possessing it. 
In Battan it is very rare. Compound vocalic finals ccourin all the 
languages and dialects save the Menangkabau Malay, butin Battan 
they are infrequent. In chap. I. (ante p. 214) the ratio of final con- 
sonants to vowe's finals is given as 65: 35 for Malay and 57: 43 
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for Battan, while inthe other W. Indonesian languages the conso- 

nants and vowels are nearly ae leo The higher consonantalism 

of Malay and Battan is can by their affecting final aspirates, 

sand hard 4, more than the other languages. Malay has 13 

ss G4 A?) and Battan 04 (s 7,424) while the other adjacent W. 
ndonesian languages have only 4 to 6. 

The aacaltivaiet langaniés of Sumatra like those of the Penin- 
stila use the formatives much less frequently than the Malay, but 
they have all been deeply influenced by that language, while they 
have aleo derived much from a common source, for it must be 
borne in mind that both of these causes have a in producing 
mer amount of affinity which now prevai 

| the phonologies have much in common, the Malay itself 
departing less from the primitive W. Indonesian character than 
done as a Peninsular language. The most northern Suma- 
natn language, that of the Orang Ache, has some peculiaritics. 
The Battan dialects are tinged with the eastern character of the 
ailjacent Niasi. The dialects to the south of the Malay are closely 
alta in groin to the Sundan, 8. Peninsular and W. Borneon. 
Before ing to the proper Sumatran languages I will 
notice ‘hone of the western hata of islands, 

The Maruwi language, which is spoken by the natives of the 
Baniak and Si Malu islands, is said by Marsden to have much 
radical affinity to the Batta and Nios and less tothe Pagai. From 
his list of 24 words and the numerals it appears to be vocalic with 
a small proportion of consonantal terminals. 

The sounds of the lanruage of Pulo Nias and . Baty are in 
general pure and clear, but ike most E, Indonesian phonologics 
it is softly aspirate. VF, fand w occur frequently, and ch and 

are common, ch sometimes representing ¢ ul A of Battan and 
Malay, (e. g. chun, Bat. tungi Mal. funn; buch?, B. bahi; chuhe, 
M. tnha; fichu, Bat. Pes bachu, B. M. bate.) The : aspiratn 
tendency occasionally leads to a preference of A to 4, a5 in one of 
these examples. Although the pure a, i and w are peereients 
broad o and ¢ are also used and the two latter occur as finals. It 
has a softly guttural ew. 22 replaces d in some of the words 
common toitand Battan. The strong vocalicism is accompanied by 
elisions similar to those of E.. Indonesian but less common (e. g ip’, 
B. nipi, M. mipis ; uri B. wrat; ama B. amang, M. abang; 

Ti. pudang ; a, esicgerd In some respects Niasi may be 
considered as a link between and E. Indonesian, for although 
its vocalic phonology and its ore are decidedly cnstern, it 
wants some of the peculiar characters both of the typical E. 
Indonesian and Polynesian. It is rythmic, adhesive and eupho- 
nically flexile like the Celebesian languages, and although 
procera it approximates more to some of the southern 

it wants the union of the pronoun and verb. In 
collocation it is purely Sumatran or W. Indonesian, but the E. 
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Indonesian languages in general have this collocation also, although 
some possess oi ight peculiarities, such as the constant placing of 
numerals and numeric adjectives after the substantive. u--, 
ma-, ba—are used both attributively and intransitively. Pa-, 
Jjo-, fan— is active as in Sumban; ja—, Ja, attributive as in 
Timori, Rotian and some other eastern dialects. A~ probably 
a contraction of ma orna, is also used frequently as a qualitive 
prefix. J-- appe to be also an active roti: but it is probably 
a contraction of di-. Za- as in Vitian, is the formative of the 

assive participle, Seneepeon ne with the Malay tar-. The 
Dacia of Niasi, as preserved in the general character of the phono- 
logy, in the formatives, and in much of the vocabulary, is E. 
Indonesian, but it has been much influenced by the W. Indonesian 
of Sumatra. 

The Mantawai race who inhabit the Pera and Pagai groups 
probably speak more than one dialect, but we possess only a short 
vocabulary by Mr Crisp of that of the Pagais, which is said to be 
spoken in the other group also. Its phonology is considerably 
more Battan than that of Nias, as it appears to have about 27 
per cent of consonantal finals (70 words give ag 4, 2, r 1, & 4, 
t 3,6 2, p 3) and although it possesses the Niasi v it does not 
displace b, which, on the contrary is the most common. labial. 
The phonology is purer than the ruder Malay, and is apparently 
free from the Sumatran aspirates. Butas r and g are permu- 
table in lorau, logau, blood, and there are a few compound vocalic 
finals, ui, ai, au, we, it is probable that a larger vocabulary would 
shew a greater phonetic affinity with Battan, As in Battan and 
Nias the d of Malay is replaced by a liquid® (Hilah lorow, MM. dara.) 
Vinal consonants are sometimes wanting in words which have 
them in Sumatran linguages. The few words that ngree with 
Niasi and Battan exhibit considerable modification, e. ge M. mareb, 
N. mar; M. matau N. machua; M. senanalip N. sialapi; M. utay 
N. huhkau; M. rout, Bat, raut; M, ovange BH. Mal. panas. Some 
are ‘tattan where the Niasi is Malayan e.g. lila. Its proper 
phonetic position appears to be intermediate 5 See Niasi and 

ittan. Of its ideologic characteristics it can only be gathered 
that qualitives take the | ma-— like those of Niasi. Of the two 
verbs given, one manibu to speak, has probably the same prefix 
but it may be man, | 

The language of Tilanjang or Engano is equally vocalic with 
the Niasi and more pure. It agrees more with some Indonesian than 
with any Sumatran languages. Mu—is substantival, Aa'—ta— 
qualitive or attributival, »a—instrumental and wa—personative. 
From the highly vocalic character uf the Nias and aes 








inguages, it may be inferred that the more consonantal phonology 
of the Mantawai has been induced by Sumatran influences, and 





(Malay raz) mus be the same word. ss : mokera, rowgh 
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that the original languages of all the western islands were purely 
E. Indonesian. The circumstance of the Mantawai language 
being more closely connected with the comparatively remote 
Battan than with the adjacent Malay, indicates a great retrogression 
of the former race to the northward, and an occupation of their 
southern lands by the latter, a fact probable in itself on other 
grounds, and important as offering some clue to guide us in our 
search for the seat of the Malays, before they had risen above the 
level of the other numerous petty tribes by which Sumatra must 
have been peopled in the barbarous ages of its history. 

Proceeding to the languages of Sumatra, we begin with that 
spoken by a peculiar people who ocenpy the territory which 
receives its name from ils prircipsl tore Ache, called by Europeans 
Achin. The Achean language is distinguished from all others in 
Asianesia by having the accent on the terminal instead of 
the penultimate syllable. In other respects its phonology has the 
prevailing Sumatran character, The influence of Malay has been 
great, but the native portion of the vocabulary shews that originally 
it must have differed from Battan and Malay in some decided 
traits. Many of the native words are conszonantal monosyllables, 
and it preserves compound vocalic terminals oj, io, wi,uw. Like 
the other Sumatran languages it prefers o and ¢ to the purer 
vowels. Its native affinitiwa are thus with the roder Peninsular 
and Sumatran languages and not with the Battun and Malay, 
whilethe number of abrupt monosyllables strongly allies it to the 
Simang. This affinity between the most northern languages on 
the opposite sides of the Malacca sea, or those nearest to the 
monosyllabic region, has an interesting ethnic bearing, and gives 
additional import to its accentuation,—anomalous as an Asianesian 
trait but natural in a language in which the Ultraindian element 
is strong. Although there is much that is peculiar in the vocabu- 
lary, it is in composition so largely intermixed with Malay idioms 
and phrases as to appear like a dialect of Malay. It sometimes 
however uses the na— of Battan, and like it substitutes ma, mi- 
for the Malay bar. 

The principal languages of Sumatra or those that are spoken 
by the largest ip eo and over the widest extent of territory, 
are the Battan dialects and the Malayu. Both are distinguished 
from the other langueges of Sumatra by a purer and more refined 
phonology andahigherculture. The influences that have produced 
this ult are two-fold. The earliest and most important was 
the ter persistance of a phonology and vocabulary of an 
E. Indonesian character in the middle regions of Sumatra, and 
particularly in the northern or Batta portion than in the northern 
and the greater part of the southern. From whatever causes this 
happened it is certain that the E. Indonesian languages still 
preserved in the western chain of islands, have left stronger traces 
of their former presence in the Batta auu s.alayan bandla than in 
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most other parts of Sumatra. The second refining influence was 
that of Indian literature or Indonesian literature of Indian origin, 
aided probably by a gradual accomodation of the Malayan phono- 
logy to the articulative habits of the Kalinga or Telugu traders and 
setilers, who appear at one period to have formed a large and im- 
portant element in the mixed population of the chief Indonesian 
orts. But when we compare Battan and Malayu with those 
inguages aml dialects of the Archipelago which have been most 
Indianised, such as the Javan, we perceive at once that their 
greater smoothness and purity, when compared with that of all the 
other W. Indonesian languges, is chiefly attributable to the earlier 
or native vocalic influence. 

In the Battan dialects the W. Indonesian element f 
and they have the closest affinity with Malay. But although 
essentially similar to Malayan in their phonology, structure and 
formatives, they are more vocalic and have many eastern words that 
are not found in Malay, while their direct affinities with Niasi, 
phonetic, formative and glossarial, are so considerable as to show 
that the basis of Battan was similar to that of Niasi, or that the 
latter language spread into Sumatra and modified the W. Indone- 
sian chuacter of Battan, Which conclusion is the more probable 
will be shewn further on. The only peculiar native traits are a 
considerable teudency to azgpirates; the poesession of the sibilo- 
aspirate sound sh which I have noticed in the dialect of Ulu Pane; a 
frequent preference of 4 to Aas in Niasi (e. g. horebau horban Mal. 
kerbau; hutu Mal. kutu ; lahi M. laki; ehan M. than) ; m or w 
to b, p; and an occasional one of dh tot; dtoj jk or g tor; h, d, 
orj; to ¢ Compound consonants and vowels are very rare. 
Final we is found in some words, The Battan like the Javan has 
ma,-- mar— in place of the Malay bar in accordance with its gene- 
ral preference of m to b. It has the eastern na-- and ma— as substan- 
live prefixes and occasionally uses pv as an active and causative 
| ; ma is also nsed attributively. The active prefix is 
generally a contracted form of man--. I have found traces of the 
transitive ham-- but it appears to be obsolute or concreted, 

The Malayan language, in its more ancient form, partook, in a 
considerable measure, of the general character of the W. Indonesian 
of Sumatra, as is evident from the phonology of its rnder dialects. 

The initial aspirate and final A were common, and the enuncia- 
tion was somewhat slow, broad and guttural. Ina word, with the 
purer phonology of E. Indonesian it combined the consonantal, 
aspirate, and guttural tendencies of the other languages of the 
Mulacea basin. Traces of this earlier character are still found 
in the centre of Malayan civilization—Menangkaban, where the 
lunguage received its greatest culture, and attsined the form which, 
with some phonetic improvements und a few glossarial changes, 
it has preserved in its dtecmination throughout the Archipelago. 
The Menangkabau dialect retains final o and gives ¢ an aspirate 






redominates, 
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guttural sound. The initial aspirate is still retained in some words 
that have lost it in the polished Peninsular dialects, and ¢ keeps 
its place in a few words which have replaced it by a in the latter. 
In the other dialects the earlier phonology has been less refined. 
It is remarkable that the E. Indonesian tendency to cut off final 
and initial consonants shews itself inthe curtailmentjof some Menang- 
kabau words that remain intact in the Malacca Malay (e. g. agi 
for bhagi, ene for temae ; angke, anghat ; lume, lurcas ; Saye, 
sayop). As such elisions are common in Rejangi, Muntawai 
and Niasi, it might be thought that the examples we have cited 
are inconsistent with the derivation of the polished Peninsular 
from the Sumatran Malay, but the fact is that the same tendency 
is found in the latter language also and operates on different sae 
at different places. The strong and consonantal phonology appears 
to have predominated for a time in W. Indonesia, but the soft and 
vocalic, never completely overpowered, slowly undermined it and 
has gone on increasing in influence until the present time. With 
the suoié slight qualifications, it may be pronounced that the 
Malayu of Menangkabau is es are from all the other Suma- 
tran languages by its higher culture, puree phonology, wider 
revalence and ereater influence on ol ler languages, Tt uses 
ormatives more frequently and regularly. Its main phonetic 
larity is the rejection of all the harsher traits of W. Indo- 
nesian phonology while preserving its consonantalism. It has 
ransmuted the compound into final vowels, discarded final e for 
o and ¢, rejected all the harsher consonantal compounds, in general 
replaced the more by the less aspirated consonants, and all but 
freed itself from aspirate initial and guttural finals. In the Penio- 
sula it has received a still higher culture, and by clearing itself 
from nearly all the stroncly aspirated sounds retained in Menang- 
kubau, substituting the liquid a, u for 0; i or @ for é, r for rh or 
gh and dismissing the remnants of aspirate initials and ruttural 
finuls, it has acquired a oom pletely open and pure phonology, at 
once smooth, masculine and harmonic. In its most modern or 
improved form it presents a somewhat similar phonetic eontrast 
to the harsher dialects that Latin does to Dutch and German. Its 
strength 1s shewn in its preservation of a lange proportion of final 
consonants and in the absence of the tendency to vocalise or 
attenuate consonants which destroys the nattral beauty of co many 
E. Indonesian plionologies, Its refinement is shewn in ils profer- 
ence of a clear, smooth and easy articulation with non-aspirate, 
pure and open sounds, to the laboured and obstructed articulution 
and aspirated, guttural, nasal, cerebral and hollow rounds, which 
charactirise not only the ruder phonologies of the.Peninsula and 
Sumatra but also, to a large extent, Javan, The formatives of 
Ma'ayu are the subst. han—, -anz pan, ping pam, pa-; attri- 
butive bir bar, bal- ba—; transitive ma, mang--, man— mam~ im- 
and --f; transitive and causulive -hen; passive (somvlimes active) 
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di—; pass. part t@r—; adv. se— sang—, sam—, sa—; ta, tam; ham—; 
—wm-- are preserved glossarially in a few words, but they are not 
now used as formatives. 

The other Malayan dialects are less improved in their ahono- 
tales The Korinchi dialect has a few non-Malayan words, and 
some phonetic peculiarities, such as the substitution of A for r, and 
rier a e. g- luhus, M. lurus: dilueh, M. dilusr 

The | is somewhat as Yooalis, cali, frequent + ge koe or ps 
consonants (e. ¢. dius, M bi whua, M. 
pels lam, M. dalam.) Its puso has aca "otis nssimi- 

ted to Malayan, but Ginapsaga. finals, of, we, ei, occur. 

The next people to the south, the Pasumahs, s a dialect, 
the Sirami, in which final « replaces o and a. nasal u se 
the ew in dieu) is a common final, as in the Malay of the Johore 
Arekipeleg. 

In the of Palembang a few Javanese words very slightly 
affect the phonetic character of the vocabulary. Final o prevails,* 
In different parts of Palembang some rude communities are found 
of a people so much resembling the Rejangs in character, as to 
stag Si latter having preceded the present Malayu-Javan race 

alembang. This is probable on other grounds, for the inva- 
riable result of settlements by the civilised races on navigable 
ines nema is to confine lee pracy hoses to mK Noten: ss 

ie omring langu @ il the ane an eraw! 5 Tint 
we, ei &e and it is distinguished from hens y the greater preval- 
ence of the initial aspirate. 

The Lampong dialects prefer the pure vowels of E. Indonesian 
and Malay, a, i, w to the Sumatran e and oa, although the ae 
occur, while compound vowels are frequent. It alsn 
aca nasal vowels, and the aspirate or guttural r, which in many 

nepiaces the pure r of allied languages. Like the Rejangi 
Nisin most of the vocalic lan, uses, it eien ost ees ind 
softens words of foreign origin. Its prefixea have the vocalic 
forms. Ba-, ma-, m-, ba—attributive; 94, 4 (chiefly) 
transitive; di— present passive (also used acto ta— 
ronda The gnats has the Besisi and Ads orm 
—ken. The substantive are the common ha—an, pu—, pen--, kc. 
Besides a and o it has the mines o of the Javan phabet. 

The Sumatran languages grou group it some interesting 
features when caine we with thas 0 eninsula, In the 
latter we observe only two native systems, P nasser aforma- 
tive and partially eet a one in a comparatively ure state, 
and a mixed system p ped by. the blending of this with a 
vocalic one, more iecideadly diseyll ic and possessed of formatives. 
None of the native languages is predominant, diffusive or even 

* Marsden attribates this to “the political influence of the Javanese” overlook- 


the fact that the Sumatran M 
ee a ti ull ptr Fr — prefers final oto a. We have 
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stable. All, on the contrary, are broken and scattered, and are 
either rapidly passing away or maintain a precarious existence 
by wires from contact with the Malay, the position of 
which in the Peninsula, where it environs all the other languages 
and spreads up the rivera amongst them, strikingly contrasts 
with that which it holds in Sumatra, where it covers a large and 
compact region of its own, beyond which its influence is slight 
compared with that of the Peninsular Malay on the Binua dialects 
which it invests. 

In Sumatra we find at least three well marked languages each 
occupying its own area, and a fourth still preserving its peculiar 
character and location oor much affected by foreign influence. 
In addition the western islands contain at least three other distinct 
anil stable languages. Sumatra thus combines a greater expansion 
of individual languages with a ney number. The variety is 
also greater, for in addition to languages which closely resemble 
the Binus and approximate to the Simang, it presents a new system, 
or rather reveals in its purity that system which in the Peninsula 
is only recognisable as an element blending with the congonantal. 
While the Sumatran group is thus at once more varied and more 
stable, it exhibita the phenomenon of having only one diffusive 
language, the Malay. The character of some of the southern 
dialects within the Malay area would alone suffice to establish its 
progressive tendency, while the presence of a more or leas consider- 
able element of modern Malayan in all the other gy elle pi 
that they are at present stationary and recipient. The fact of the 
perely Malayan area being nearly equal to that of all the other 

umatran languages collectively, shews that its dominant and 
agpressive character was acquired in its native seat, and that it 
had conquered a wide space for itself at the expence of earlier 
Sumatran Pesca ein it onatore and spread to other 
regions, At present proper Sumatran Malay appears to be 
stationary, like the Battan and Achean. Its sepaietie a ey and 
power has been parereets and it must now be extremely dificult 
to ascertain where its Sumatran centre was, and in what directions 
it chiefly advanced. But from its great relative extension, the 
petty populations who use the southern dialects, its manifest 
interpenetration.of the more important Battan and its continuity on 
the east and west from the Indian Ocean to the Malacca strait, 
it is evident that in the era of its predominance it separa on all 
sides. If it was not poured in at several points from a foreign 
source but grew up in Sumatra, it is probable that its location, at 
the beginning of this era, was much to the south of the present 
Batta land, and that a large portion of Sumatra was occupied by 
languages akin to the Battan in their earlier or noti--Malavan 


rin. 
That this form was vocalic and E, Indonesian cannot be doubted, 
when we find strong traces of the same element in the language to 
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the south of the Malayan, and in the western chain of islands a 
purely E. Indonesian ere, which throngh Nias identities itself 
with the primary Battan. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
the consonantal phonologies of Achean and Malay, and of the 
allied languages which may bLave been incorporated in these or 
diffused in the Battan and Lampongi, are of later origin in Sumatra 
than the vocalic; and the position of the Achean and Malay in 
relation to the Battan and the other languages having an E, 
Indonesian basis, leads to the further inference that the consonantal 
evstem was introduced from without. Our examination of the 
Peninsula languages leaves no doubt that this system was an 
extension of that which revicna prevailed on the opposite side 
of the Malacca basin, an 


lange which it absorbed. 

The fact that the long sequestered and very ancient and peculiar 
language of the Andamans, is vocalic, dissyllabic and formative, 
now acquires a new character, The adjacent languages spete 
either to the monosyllabic and consonantal system, to an allied 
dissyllabie one, or to the mixed system of the Malayan type. 
The Andaman phonology therefore connects itself with the Niasi 
and earlier Sumatran system, and indicates the prevalence of that 
system in a continuous band, from the Strait of Sunda to the 

ulf of Martaban. Thus in that portion of Asianesia which 

a Africa, Ceylon and §S. India and runs northward towards 
Bengal, joining and slightly overlapping the Ultraindian region, 
we can still distinguish two parallel phonetic bands, which are of 
characters so distinct and even opposite, that they must necessarily 
have been of distinct, and one at least of foreign origin. In pho- 
nology Andamani is fundamentally opposed to Silongi, Nicobari 
and Semangi; Niasi to Achean; and Tilanjangi to the rude 
Malayan dialects which appear to have gre ani are partially 
preserved in the adjacent portion of Sumatra. The fact that in 
most languages of the region the influence of both phonologies 
may be cod does not weaken the force of these contrasts, because 
the very circumstances of parallelism and proximity throughout 
an ethnic region so long and narrow, necessarily fead to inter- 
penetration. | 
It is remarkable that the existing vocalic languages have been 
less influenced by the consonantal, than the latter by the former, 
if we except the Mantawai. The vocalic element is found im all 
the Sumatran and Peninsular languages, strong in Battan and 
Lampongi, less so in the Malayan dialects, and comparatively 
weak in the Achean and Simangi. In the Andamani, Niasi and 
Tilanjangi the consonantal element is very slight, and this can 
only be explained by the consonantal stream neribe been mainly 
a featinental ata; flowing down the coasts of the Malay Peninsula 
and into the Malacca sea, and not along the outer islands and 
west coast of Sumatra. The consequence has been that these 


there also came in contact with yoealic 
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islands appear to have long been left in possession of their native 

phonology while the consonantal phonology was spreading over 

the Peninsula and Sumatra. These views render it in the highest 

degree probable that the vocalic system occupied this insular and 

Peningular area and even extended up the Peninsula into the proper 

bSorherrit region, before the consonantal one began its advance 
ome it. 

The consonantal clement, it will appear hereafter, has been 
derived from the southern progress of the Ultraindian syatem, and 
the character of the W. Indonesian languages proves that they 
were formed by the engraftment of this system on a vocalic, 
dissyllabic and formative one. The preceding remarks leave no 
doubt that the latter was the same that is now represented by 
Andamani, Niasi, Tilanjangi and E. Indonesian. 

The preceding considerations tend to the following view of the 
later era of the linguistic history of the Malacca basin. At the 
dawn of our present ethnic light, vocalic languages occupied it, 
and the fragments of a Negro ‘pares preserved in the 
Andamans and the Malay Peninsula, the fact that the language 
of the most sequestered of these remnants is vocalic, the evident 
priority of the oes haired Negro race and the vocalic system to 
the lank haired brown race and the consonantal system, and the 
immediate derivation of both the latter from the adjacent region 
of Ultraindia,* leave no room for doubt that the vocalic system 
was the native one of the Negroes of the Malacca basin. It is 
needless to pause here to point out the abundant confirmation 
which this view receives from following the two races and systems 
of language into the more eastern parts of Asianesin, The 
advance of the lank haired race into the Peninsula necessarily 
led to the formation of numerous dialects in which the proportion 
of the vocalic and consonantal elements must have gradually 
changed, until the latter from being the less become the greater. 
Each dialect caused by the rise of new settlements and tribes at the 
expence of old ones, must have had a less vocalic basis than those 
that preceded it. The Peninsular dialects were thus gradually 
revolutionised by the continued influx of Ultraindian, those in direct 
contact with Ultraindian necessarily undergoing the earliest and 
greatest metamorphosis. It is hence not surprising that while 
an isolated Negro language like the Andamani should be little 
affected, others adjacent to the Ultraindian tribes, like the Simang, 
should be all but converted into Ultraindian. 

The extension of the same view to the Sumatran langua 
clears up their chief anomalies and obscurities. The Johor 
Archipelago, which connects the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula with Sumatra, must have been the great highway by 

7 W ‘ibe lects did not in a still more ancient era, o< 
Ulerntedit cad’ fella before nay. of the present non-Negro races moved isto these 
regions, is a further question awaiting investigation, 
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which the earlier Ultraindian tribea of the Peninsula passed in a 
constant stream into the basins of the nga coke Jambi and Pa- 
lembang, first gaining a predominant or exclusive footing there, 
and then spreading imto the interior. Here the same process 
would be repeated, with this difference that the intredting phonclogy 
was already a mixed one, Successive dialects would be formed in 
Sumatra, the vocalic element long predominating. The Batian, 
deprived of its Malay ingredients, is an example of one of the later 
stages of the slow metamorphic process. The constant intercourse 
between the Johor islands and the 8. E. Sumatran basins produced 
a complete assimilation of the phonology of the latter to that of 
the former. This P onolocy carried inland and northward by the 
Malay tribes, as they gradually advanced into the land of the 
Battas, communicated much of its own consonantalism to the 
dialects of the latter, and received from them in return a more 
vocalic character than it possessed in the southern river basins and 
islands, The circumstance of the southern Malay dialects having 
continued to be more consonantal than the northern, and the Battan 
affinities of the Mantawai, strongly corroborate the opinion that 
the main direction of Malayan progress in Sumatra was from south 
to north, The Achean language, separated trom the Malay by 
the wide area of the Batta dialects, and in phonology far more 
a connected with the Simang than with them or the adjacent 
W. Sumatran insular languages, indicates a distinct and direct 
maritime migration from the Peninsula or Ultraindia. . 

Reserving the prosecution of the general enquiry into the con- 
nection between the Ultraindian and Asianesian languages till we 
have adverted to the other elements that enter into it, I will, before 
passing on to the Javan group, make a few remarks on a question 
that has been much discussed by writers on Malayan ethnology,— 
the origin of the polished dialects used by the more civilised 
Malayan communities of the Peninsula and of most parts of the 
Archipelago, or what we may term the Malay, distinguishing the 
other dialects by the names of the places where they are spoken. 

It is difficult to ascertain how much of the superior refinement 
of Malay compared with most other W. Indonesian languages is 
due to the culture of Menangkabau and how much to that of 
Palembang or Malacca. Whatever improvement it received in 
the Peninsula is undoubtedly due to its culture in Malacca, when 
that country was the seat of the test commercial nation, and 
at the same time the most polished and literary, that the Malayan 
race has produced. We know too little of the earlier commerical 
settlements of the Malays on the eastern rivers of Sumatra and 
the islands opposite them, to judge whether they were favourable 
to the improvement of the language, but aa the proper or non- 
Malacca Malay of this region, from Banka to Singapore and 
Johor, retains more of the earlier harshness than that of Menangka- 
bau itself, it is not probable that the Malay even of the kingdoms 
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of Bentan and Singapura made any close approach to the refine- 
ment which the language attained in Malacca, although it must 
be | in mind that a general rodeness in the dialects beyond 
Menangkabau is not inconsistent with the existence of a more 
Sepa mode of speech in populous maritime towns such as 

Jembang and Singapura where the intercourse with Indian 
navigators and residents must have been great. 

The circumstance to which we have adverted of the proper 
southern Malay of the Peninsula being more primitive than that 
of Menangkabau, admits of two explanations. It is evidently a 
continuation of the ruder Sumatran Malay represented by the 
dialects prevailing in the upper Palembang basins, and its connec- 
tion with the Menangkaban Malay thus goes back to a period 
when the latter was at a much greater distance than it now is 
from that of Malacca. Either therefore the latter was derived 
from Menangkabau long after the more primitive Sumatran Malay 
had spread over the Johor Archipelago into the Peninsula, or 
this primitive Malay of the Peninsula was the immediate stock 
of the refined Malacca dialect, while that of Menangkabau received 
its culture from Malacca. The ethnic flux and reflux between 
the southern part of the Peninsula and the middle and southern 
regions of Sumatra must have been uninterrupted from the present 
day to the remote period when the land on either side of the Strait 
was first inhabited. Long anterior to the expansion of the Malay 
beyond its cradle, wherever that was, the languages of the opposite 
coasts and the islands connecting them, must have had strong 
affinities. The spread of the Malay language over the wide space 
it now occupies in Sumatra must have been the work of many 
ages, and if in its ruder state it embraced within its limits these 
coasts and islands, it is not probable that in later times, when the 
sway of Menangkaban extended over the greater part of Sumatra 
its language would neither be cultivated nor carried in its improved 
state to the seats of foreien commerce on the Malacca Strait. 
That both happened can hardly be doubted, even if we discard 
Malayan history and tradition. There is no reason however to 
juestion the modern derivation of the Malacca Malays from 

ingapore and Bentan as related in the Malayan Annals, and 
although the basin of the Kuantan or Indragiri, from its directly 
connecting the Johor cea perce with Mectogkabas, is the 
country irom which we might hove expected traders or adven- 
turcrs to emigrate to Linza or Bentan, there are not wanting strong 
prebabilities and facts to corroborate the native history when it 
asserts that it was not from the river of Menangkabau itself, but 
from its most southern dependency, Palembang, that the Malacca 
Malays were derived. The Palembang river is much more 
acecasible to vessels than any of the northern ones, and it is proba- 
ble, both from this cause und from its proximity to the great 
trading port of western Java, Kulabar, that it early became the 
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chief place of resort, on this side of Sumatra, for Indian and other 
foreign traders. If it was the principal port of the kingdom of 
Menangkabau, or of the east coast it would be natural to ascribe 
to its chiefs the planting of a maritime colony on an island more 
in the general track of Indonesian and Indo-Chinese commerce. 

The annals of several ancient Malay states, including Menang- 
kabau itself, point to Palembang as the original land of the Malays. 
They afford various indications ofa close connection between it and 
Java, and mention Javan invasions and settlements long anterior 
to the modern conquest of Palembang by Majapahit. From their 
concurrent tenor it appears that the royal dynasties of Menangka- 
bau, Malacca and other states traced their descent from Palembang. 
It may be inferred that it was in Palembang that the Malay race 
and language received their earliest and deepest impressions from 
Hindu and Javan influences, and that the Indian monarchical form 
of government was first engrafted on the native Sumatran institu- 
tions, which are of a mixed patriarchal and oligarchical form. 1t 
ig even probable that Palembang was closely connected with the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula long before the foundation of 
the modern colony of Singapura. The remnant of the ancient 
vocabulary of Johor, small as it is, contains some words only 
found elsewhere in Upper Palembang and others of Sundan and 
Javan affinity which may also have been immediately obtained 
through Palembang. For Marsden’s notion of the descent of 
Menangkabau hizhiendésa to the Johor islands by the Indragiri 
or any other route, and their sudden metamorphosis intoa maritime 
community at Bentan and Singapura, there is no foundation 
whatever. The people who established a maritime and co,mercial 
town on Singapore so late as the twelfth century must have been 
an offset from an older port. 

It appears most consistent with our present knowledge to believe 
that the purest of the Malacca Malay was a dialect of the cultivated 
Menangkaban Malay spoken at Prlembang when the colonists of 
Bentan and Singapura left it® While it is clear tha; the trans- 

lanted dialect iced every thing which it now possesses save a 
few words, some phonetic refinement, and a more artificial and 
laboured literary style, from Sumatra, it is also probable that the 
influence of the Malacca dialect on the Malay of all the maritime 
districts of the ancient kingdom of Meuagkabau has not been unfelt 
around lake Sinkara itself, and that the jresent Menangkabau 
Malay is considerably more polished than it was in the lith and 
12th centuries, When or how the modern Malay of Menangkabau 
was imported into lower Palembang, where it probably displaced 
ruder and more ancient dialects akin to those of which vestiges 
remain in Upper Palembang we know not, although it is probable 

* If any conclusion mey be drawn from Marco Polo's orthography, the Malacca 


Malay of the 13th century had not yet replac bcthcaatis bea | 
by pure vowels. Le writes Malaya Male 2° Strung uaso-guttural terminals 
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all the populous Maker dependencies, such as Priaman, Indrapura 
and Sungibagu on the west coast, and Siak, Indragiri, Jambi and 
Palembang on the east. Of the earlier history of the Malay 
nothing is known. We are ignorant in what part of middle 
Sumatra or of the Peninsula the Malayan tribo was first located, 
and ef the ethnic history of the Malacca basin during the long 
cra between the first civilisation of that tribe and the foundation 
of the Singapura of the 12th century,—the migrations and con- 

uests that took place, the towns that flourished and decayed, the 
foreign trade and maritime enterprise,—no authentic re exists, 
and our knowledge of it must be limited to those broad inferences 
to which we may be conducted by a careful comparison of 
languages and other ethnic data, followed by a critical examination 
of the native histories and traditions when our ethnology is 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to break up and clear away the 
matrix in which the few remains of fact have been imbedded and 
preserved. The Malacca sea, the strait of Singapore, and the 
eastern navigable rivers of the Menangkabau empire must have 
been frequented by Hindu and other foreigners for more than a 
thousand years before the Malay Singapura arose, and when we 
consider that the Malay language was already that of Johor, that 
settlements of Hinduised Malays existed in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, and that the Malayan language and civilisation 
of the 12th century were the same as at present, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Malay annals relate only one of the latest 
a palo of that people, and that their silence as to the dominion 
and history of Menangkabau arose partly from their having already 
become dim and partly from a desire to exalt the Malacca dynasty 
by anes» itan independent and fabulous origin. Al the time 
when the emigrants from Bentan settled on Singapore, it is probable 
that the power of Menangkabau was on the wane, and it is certain 
that when the works which furnished the materials for the Malay 
annals were composed, its fume was eclipsed by that of Malacca 
and the northern Sumatran ports. Whether the Malays first 
became a great maritime caaeke at Palembang, lentan, Singapura 
or Malacca, and about the time assigned or in an carlier century, it 
is certain that this maritime civilisation, the loss of some of the 
Menangkabau institutions and the slight changes in the language, 
must have had their origin in one port, and that the dialect and 
customs of this port were those of trading communitics in the most 
remote parts of the Indian Archipelago when European vessels fint 
entered it in the beginning of the 1Gth century. 

With reference to the Javan element in the language and civili- 
zation of the Johor basin, I may advert to a curious fuct which 
came to my knowledge when exploring Johor a few years ago. 
The Malays of Johor, at least of the southern basins, when 
employed in gathering camphor use a factitions vocabulary con- 
structed ina similar manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, 
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by substituting for the common Malayan words others in the same 
guage descriptive of some characteristic of the object, and by 

borrowing from the remnants of the Binua vocabularies,* 
this language is also deferential, being used to propitiate the Bpirit 
of the camphor tree, it appears to indicate the former Poe 
of a high dialect in Johor, derived in all probability from Java, 
for there are other traces of the ancient residence of Javans at 
the southern extremity of the Peninsula and along the east coast. 
Indeed the histories of the Malayan dynasties themselves afford 
strong evidence that at one period the Javans extended their sway 
over the islands and coasts of the sea of Johor, and the iy {oi 
may be thrown out that the numerous Hindu geographical names 
found on the western side of this sea, = pura itself, 
are indications of Javan trading settlements that flourished for 
centuries before the Malays rose into note as a civilised maritime 
people and displaced the Javans in this quarter. Should further 
research establish this, the successive ethnic revolutions in this region 
during its recent era will be, 1st the growth of one or more populous 
and powerful communities in the fertile plains of the Gastatvan 
te Ba and the extension of that which ultimately predomina- 

»the Malayan, over a | portion of Sumatra and the islands, 
coasis and rivers of the Malay sea; 2nd the advance into this 
region of Javan maritime people civilised by Hindu culture, the 
eslablishment of Javan maritime settlements from which Hindu 
culture spread up the rivers amongst the native communities of the 
interior;+ Srd recovery of the native race from their political 
or ethnic subjection to the Javans, followed by the overthrow of 
the Javan governments and the retirement of Javans from the 
region; 4th the A ies of the now cultured Malays into the mari- 
time seats vacated by the Javans and their gradual rise into the 
predominating maritime race of the Archipelago,—the Javan for 
a time, as strong a were formed in Java, seeking to 
regain a footing in the Johor sea but only partially and transiently 
succeeding, their conquest of Singapura leading to no permanent 
dominion, and their settlements on the Sumatran coast goon rela 
Seg Malayan rule with the exception of those nearest 8 

hese conquests of the expiring Javan power are quite distinct 
from the ancient colonisations and conquests in the era of Javan 
supremacy,—or that of Hinduism, the Kawi and a flourishing 
Indian trade. The 4th of the above eras extends back from the 
(th century, when European domination commenced, probably 

* A small vocabulary of this dialect will be found In my account of the Binua of 
Jobor (Jour. Ind. Archp. vol. I. p. 263.) : 

' On historical and ethno probabilities, I here provisionally adopt Mr Crawfurd’s 
view of the relation between Sanskrit elements in Malay and Javan, but without 
excluding the direct influence of Hindus. It is probable that the Hindu culture of 


middle and south Sumacra came first through Java, but improbable that it con- 
Unued to be received exclusively by this indirest course. It appears to be clear 
from ancient Arabi: and European accounts that Sumatran ports were early fre- 
aj Wen 


ted by Indian vi asels. 
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to the 10th or even earlier. The 2nd and 3rd probably extended 
over a large portion of the preceding ten centuries, for the Suma- 
tran trade with its gold, camphor and other valuable productions, 
would necessarily draw the Javana to its coasts as soon as they 
became a commercial people, just as the spices and other produce 
of the east attracted them to Celebes and the Moluccas. The de- 
mands of the Indian trade which centered in Java, if it wasnot lore 
confined to it, must have greatly stimulated the maritime enterprise 
of the Javans, and made its two ports the emporia of the whole 
Archipelago. 


The phonology of the Javan group closely resembles that of 
the ruder Sumatra-Peninsular and is chiefly distinguished from it 
by nee more hollow, palatal, aspirate and distinct and leas nasal, 

ttoral and smothered, while equally slow and broad. Sundan, 
owever, amongst other striking affinities with the southern Suma- 
tra-Peninsular Malay has a decided nasal vowel, As Javan has 
given its high and prety dialects to the other peoples of the 
group and has Uy influenced thei¢ common languages, I will 
notice x ee though ee is princes chat in character and 
geographical position, to the §. Sumatran languages 

Javan, as we remarked above, has a much Srcaden ulées forcible, 
aspirate and primitive phonology than Malay. Its syllables do 
not flow into each other with that uniform smoothness which 
characterises Malay, Each is uttered with force and abruptness, 

voice as it were grasping the initial and throwing itself on the 
terminal sound of each syllable, instead of euphonically blending 
them with those that follow by a light and rapid touch as in the 
parer Malay articulation. alay consonants that meet are 
generally euphonically combined, and when uncombinable or 
inharmonious consonants meet, the phonetic genius of the language 
changes one or both or has recourse to elision or attenuation to 
uce euphony. In Javan not only is the initial of one syllable 

frequently uncombinable with the final of the preceding one, the 
surd eat: sonant of the same sound being even thus brou ht in 
contact, but similar junctions take place in the same syllable. 
Consonants that terminate a syllable are frequently repeated at 
the commencement of the succeeding one, producing an abru 
and inharmonious effect. The Javans vary the character of 
vowels more than the Malays from their greater articulative power 
and energy or command over the forin of the vocal chamber and 
over the breathing. Hollow cerebral sounds are often heard which 
never occur in Malay. Like most of the Sumatran languages Javan 
affects o where the Malacca Malay has a. Frequently also Javan 
has o for u, ¢ for i, d, ¢, for A; w for b; ag form of Malay. It ia 
fer more aspirate in its general phonology and frequently has A for 
re J and r of Malay. Ideologically the two languages have the 
ec blan and 


est resemblance. They have nearly the same number 
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kinds of inseparable formative particles and use them in the same 
way, although Javan possesses some which Malay wants. Most 
of the principal formatives are identical. Javan is richer in forma- 
tives than Malay and it exhibits more freedom and power in their 
application. They pe. somewhat loosely on the latter, are more 
often dispensed with, and have therefore a more artificial character. 
In Javan they appear as a more essential and integral element of 
the language. Tn 16 respect, and in their greater number, Javan is 
at a less distance from the N. Indonesian. The attributive ma— 
of that group, of E. Indonesian and Polynesian is preserved in 
Javan but is wanting in Malay, which as we have seen, has 
substituted the peculiar ber. The possession of the infixed 

icipial omens purely active) -wm— and passive --i- —in—, of 

. Indonesian distinguishes Javan not only from the Sumatran but 

from the E. Indonesian languages. The position of the possessive 
particle before the possessor and the pluralising of substantives by 
reduplication of a connected adjective, are N. Indonesian an 
Polynesian traits which the Sumatran languages do not share with 
it. The Javan impeiative and subjunctive postfixes are absent in 
Malay. Although it possesses the transitive man,—as well as i 
its common prefix is an- which is probably a contraction of 
man-, a8 the attributive ma— is sometimes by a similar elision 
converted into a-. It uses Aha— as well as d/u,— dhipun— pa 
sively. The causative ake, aken corresponds with the Malay 2 
Of the imperatives -o, ho—; -en, —hen; —one, —heno, —henno, —no; 
-to, the second appears to be also the same as the Malay Aan 
which is sometimes used in the same way. The impera- 
tive use of the expletive -to is analogous to the similar use 
which Malay makes of its expletive ~ah, the latter however 
generally softening the mandate. Kawi has the eame collocation 
and formatives as Javan, but it is more consonantal in the initials 
of its syllables and more vocalic in its finals. As it treats the 
sibilant and liquids as yowels, combinations of these with the other 
consonants are exceedingly common e.g. ah, st, sd, sn, am, sr, gr, 
kr, dr, tr, br, mr, ur, agr, pr, jr, wr, &c. Uncombinable consonants 
are also sometimes brought together in the same syllable e. g. th, 
An, tag, nd. The abundance of these combinations, the vibrat 
sound of the language from the constant recurrence of r by itself 
and combined with other consonants, the absence of compound 
vowels and the predominance of a, distinguish it from the more 
prevalent Javan phonologies. At the same time it must be 
remarked that the Javan participates to a certain extent in the 

uliar consonantalism of the Kawi and that ¢ is a meqnent sound 
in both. From this account of the Kawi it appears that most of 
the peculiarities of the Javan, or those phonetic traita which 
distinguish it from the general W. Indonesian phonology on the 
one side and from E, Indonesian on the other, may be reteered to 
jhe influence of Kawi. 
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The Kawi itself preserves some evidence that, at the era of its 
formation, the Javan language was less removed from the adjacent 
languages than it afterwards became through the continued 
development and influence of Kawi, and a disposition toa factitious 
and pedantic culture. But it must be remarked that if the Kawi 
introduced some Indian phonetic traite, it has been instrumental 
in preserving the ancient native phonology of the Javan from the 
emasculating and refining influences of the Malay and E. Indone- 
sian, and hence it is that Javan continues to present us with a much 
larger amount of the characteristics of the earlier W. Indonesian 

honologics than Malay or even the majority of the ruder W. 
ndonesian languages, although, under modern Malayan influence 
probably, it has thrown off some of the harsher peculiarities of 
that phonology which are still found in the adjacent ae of 
the same island. It is quite consistent with this, and indeed a ne- 

: concomitant, that it also preserves im greater purity and 

integrity some of the earlier E. Indonesian traits, which it acquired 
rior to the arrest, by Indo-Javan literature and culture, of that 
ideologic transformation which, if not thus interrupted, would have 
gradually assimilated it to the eruder W* Indonesian languages, 

The other western souuege of the Javan group,—Sundan, 
Maduran, (with its dialect Bawian) and Bali, have phonologies 
in most respects similar to Javan, but preserving still more of the 

rimitive W. Indonesian character.* Those of Sassak and Sam- 
awan are softer than Javan. All possess initial mg and A, the latter 
occurring most frequently in Maduran, It is remarkable that 

1 o common to the Javan and Sumatran languages, is in 
general replaced by a in Sundan, Maduran and Bali, a circum- 
stance which is possibly connected with the great influence of the 
modern Malay on these languages. | 

Sundan has some peculiarities which separate it from the other 
languages of the group and ally it to some of the W. Borneon and 
5. SD atinenler dialorts The most striking is the extensive use of 
the peculiar nasal « which, in imitation of the French orthography, 
has been written ev as in Aitleus (for ulat or hulat) beust ( i) 
gang (gelang). The same vowel occursas frequently inthe 

erawi of S. Sumatra and im one of the dialects of the river 
Landa in W. Borneo, as in aseupm (for asam) duweu (duwa), 
bateuneuk (batanak) eumen (umu or uma) anghewreupm ( hirim ). 
It is also preserved in the Malay of the Johor Archi mee which 
also, in its ruder dialects, makes a frequent use of initial h and a 
broad and full final A asin Sundan. Formatively Sundan is more 
simple than the Javan or even the Malayan, and approximates to 
the ruder Peninsular, Sumatran and Borneon languages. It pos- 
seases the subst, Aa— —an or enand pa, pang, pam, with and without 
art. -an (generally pers. loc. or instr.) ; simply attributive or 


® The Javan of the Inhabitants of the ger mountalns ia much more guttural 
tan that of the polished Javans. Teng" ger moun 
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qualitive and intransitive nga--, ha-- a-, nang—-, nan—, ma—, la--; 
fi— is sometimes used intransitively ; participial pi —en ; passive 
di-- (sometimes with —*). and ta-—, ha—; (rans. m—, ma— man— 
with or without —an. Ja is sometimes used actively. It thus 
differs from Javan not oniy in the more sparing and regular 
use of formatives but in the want of the passive —in--; participial 
—um-- ; the transitives an— and -—aken (unless the transitive — 
—an be a contraction of --han and the intransitive a— de be the 
Jav. an, a); and the imperative dnd subjunctive particles, Like 
the Javan it sometimes denotes the ploral by a reduplication of the 
first syllable of a connected qualitive. From all the known W. 
Indonesian langnages it is distinguished by the use of the definitive 
eta before the substantive or as an article, a N. Indonesian and 
Polynesian trait of Eroet interest. 

Maduran and Samwian have the substantive ha—, pa-—, pang 
&e, -an; attributival fa-, ah -, a—, he-, e— (4a—, in Sumenap 
ta--, rare) ma—, ba—, be- pa--, sang-- ; passive ha--, Ai— [Jav. Aa— 
Sund. fa--] ; transitive aga--, ag—-, n—-, e—. 

Javan and Malayan have deeply influenced the western languages 
of the trans-Javan chain. The phonology of the high or 
deferential Mali like its glossary and ideology is nearly the same 
as that of the deferential language of Java. fel has a for the Javan 
oand with most of the other trans-Javan languayes it tt 
v. The common or native tongue has a closer affinity with the 
Sundan and Malayan than with the Javan,* and the remark may 
be extended to the other W. Indonesian lan s of the trans- 
Javan chain,—the Saseaki and Sambawan. The fellowing forma- 
tives used in written companion have been ascertained from an 
examination of large vocabularies of Balian and of the U'sana Bali 
and other Balian compositions that bave been published by Mr 
Freidrich. Subst. ka—, pa—, pang, —an, --ing &e attrib. intrans. ma 
fge--, ig—-, nga— pe— pa, (sometimes with —an ; —an, —in) he--, 
ha—, hang-, hamar-- trans. ma— mem— mang— n-, ha--, han--, 
hen--, ham-- ; —an, —in is sometimes used transitively. 

Sasaki and Sambawan are softer than the Javan languages, 
owing to the greater influence of Malayan and Mangkasari, and 

robably to the ancient E, Indonesian phonol of the trans- 
Javan islands never having been displaced by the Javan. Sassaki 
has subs. peng— pen, attributive be-, ber— tran. me--, ag— and 
probably some others. The Bali-Jawa or high language is that 
of Bali, which is originally from Java, as the name implies. 
Sambawan agrees more with the Suseaki and other western 
Rt tig Sa with the other languages of Sambawa which belong 
to t Indonesian group. It possesses sub. fa- pa, pan, 
eats Nnsmicer a ge rca alee ag— A and possi= 
bly some others. — : 

The principal distinction of the Javan group is its possession of 

* Preidrich. 
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a sacred or poctical and a deferential dialect, and the Hindu origin 
of the former.* The history of the formation of the Kawi and the 
infusion of Sanskrit words into Javan, Malay, Ngaju, Wugi &c 
is a subject too wide and complex to be entered on here, nor does 
it properly belong to the present enquiry. We have remarked 
that Javan preserves more formatives than Malay, and Malay 
more than roder languages. This must be attributed to tha 
culture which they received at a remote period in consequence of 
large and civilised communities having arisen earlier amongst the 
Javan and Malay than amongstother races. It is probable that the 
acquisition of the art of writing, and the formation of Kawi and a 
native literature, fixed the formatives of Javan in the state in which 
they were when these events took place.+ In the other W. Indonesian 

nguage my age continued to decay under the formative 
tendency, and the fixation of the Malayan by a sacred literature 
was not in all likelihood effected until a considerable period sub- 
sequent to that of the Javan. The preservation of the system 
even in the deteriorated! condition in which we now find it in most 
of the uncultivated languages of W. Indonesia, appears to be 
owing to the influence which the Javan and Malayan languages 
have exerted on them for many ages. 

The Bonsron languages have phonologiessimilar to the stronger 
Peninsular and Sassa’-Sundan with some still stronger or more pii- 
milive traits. The aspiration is very strong and broad and the inttial 
aspirate is common. They have been much influenced by Javanand 

alayan and many of the coast dialects are greatly assimilated in 
yeaa and glossology to the latter. The less refined affoct ¢ 

the Peninsular and '-Sundan languages, one at least, the 
, ki, has the ew of Sundan,} most delight in compound vowels, 
ui, of, ef &e, and many have compound consonants more barsh 
than those of any Indonesian language save Simang. Amongst 
these compounds are final gn, kn, tn, pms in the 8. W. and W. 
languages. Initial kn occurs in Lundu, Kayan, and am, sn in Sin- 

* Remnants of deferential or of sacred words are found in most of the languages 
of the Archipelago, as of the Malay, of Sumatra and the Peninsula, the Ngaju of 
Horneo, and the Wai of Celebes. Their an nity in Asiacenia te Youclid by 
roles. Wherever Hinduism waa established it has left traces of o sacred or 

oie ant ‘of “welding was olred in Sumatra, Java, Sambawa and the Phili- 

at & much ew: period, the distance between If and the formation of the 
being marked by the simplicity of the continental charaeters which formed 

of the Indonesian alphabets compared with the elaborate architecture of 
later Indian letters In which the Sanskrit was conveyed to the Java. The 
Feet in obstructin t] proares : ee ideslogia = in the I : =. the aint 
iP t of the Lickipsaen Wis pr Se accteed by the lendioe Searittiee cane 
ie era and for trading purposes which led to its being 
Pa See 
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of thei . It is possible however, that their introduction and wide d 
Pee were connected with the spread ofa religion that did uot maintains permanent 


$ ‘Lhis compound vowel occurs in Ngaju but rarely compared with Landaki. 
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ding. The less Malayanised are strongly nasal and aspirate, The 

ttural tendency is also in Cappo strong, final g, gn &e being 
Pecuent in some dialects. The strong aspiration does not appear 
to produce the more aspirated labials save in the dialects of Meri 
(f, v) and Santan (v) and in the Kayan language (v) but the 
number of words for most of the known Borneon languages is too 
small to enable us to draw any general conclusion. In one of the 
few inland dialects for which I have any data, that of Sandol in 
the Pembuang basin on the western part of the 5. coast, the 
guttural character is very decided, final ng becomes g which occurs 
much more frequently than in the Javan group and indeed is as 
common as in N. Indonesian reaching 6 per cent. In one of the 
less softened Western dialects that of Lan ak, itis 4 percent. In 
In Sandol final » becomes d. The more easterly of the southern 
languages have thrown off most of the compound consonantal finals, 
and differ little in their phonologies from Maduran and Bali, save 
in being still more broad and aspirate. In Ngaju or Aahayan 
final pm, gh and Am occur, ¢ and compound vowels are Common. 
Its pronunciation is almost identical with that of the ruder Binua 
dialects of Johor in the Malay Peninsula, bi ing exceedingly broad, 
aspirate and slow, the strong aspiration retarding the flow of sound, 
R is remarkably strong, and gives a peculiar character to the 
language. Final k is retained and sounded full, and forcibly. 
The Landahki has final kn for ag, tn for n, pm for m, and ew very 
commonly for « and sometimes for o. In some words initial 7 
takes the place of n, ag, mofn&c. An, pm, and the compound 
vowels ui, oi, ei occur in some of the numerous dialects along the 
W. W. and N. coast, but for all these we have only short lists 
of words. ; 

The Kayan is the only northern language for which we possess 
considerable glossarial and phonetic data, for ideologic we have 
none. It is very aspirate, frequently substituting v for 6, A for s 
and A for r in Malay words, a3 Aavo (for abu), uvi (ubi), mavok 
(mabok), bahat (brat), hungi (sungi), hint (sini), Aawa (sarwa.) 

ts guttural tendency is shewn in such permutations as Anipan 
for nipan, knoh for mio’, knipi for nipi, and its tendency to com- 
pound vowels in such words as bavoi, api, akui&e.* i, as stated 
to Mr Burns, the Kayans have spread from the basin of the Tidung 
over the watershed into the north-western lands extending from 
the Bruni to the Rejang, their language must be considered as 
the most southerly of the N. E. projection of Borneo, a position 
which brings it into proximity with the Bisayan and E. Indonesian 
languages. Be this as it may, it certainly combines with the 
prevalent traits of W. Indonesian, affinitics with N. Indonesian, 

» Indonesian and Polynesian, 

The only Borneon languages of which I have been enabled to 

* 1t has other conversions of Malay sounds, os in kepal for fabal, muhol for 
pulol, data for olin Ke. 
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examine the structure, are the Ngaju or Kahayan of the 8, coast 
and that of the Landaki of the W. coast inland of Pontianak. 
Both are entirely Malay in their structure and formatives, although 
their vocabularies are essentially peculiar. In Ngaju a few quasi 
flexions occur whicli are not Malayan, e. g. sawam, husband—th 
Mal.— mu), anake, child— his. Analagous forms are found in N.E. 
Indonesian, Javan, Tarawan and Letti. By the agglutination of kita 
due, we two, a dual is formed, Awe, analogous to the Polynesian 
dual. Kahayan uses substantival ha-an, personative pam—, pem-, 
pong--, locative pa--an ke. pen— pem-—; intransitive be-, ba—; passive 
im, in--, fa--, transitive m—, mé--, men--meng--, mem, ha--, ham—, 
The transitive is frequently used in the contracted form (manak 
mariksa &c.) as in the West Borneon, ruder Javan, Peninsular 
and Sumatran languages. In the nore formative languages, such 
as the Malay <a 5 ae it is more rarely used. Men is used 
causalively. Jfam-- appears to be sometimes used intransitively* 
Pa-- is used causatively as in Formosan, [lokon astriking remnant 
of N. Indonesian affinities As far os can be gathered from the 
vocabulary pa is also the princi] formative ofthe Kayan language, 
It occurs asa transitive prefix not only to verbs but to adver 
It sometimes assumes the forme ba and ma.t 

In the Landak dialect the formatives are fewer and less exten- 
sively used, subst. Aa—-, pa--; intrans. ba, pa; trans. meng-- eng; 
an—, i-, ng-, mj passive fi, di occur. 

The preceding data warrant the conclusion that the Borneon 
dialects in general are less formative than the Javan and Malay, 
but more so than the simpler Peninsular, and that they approximate 
to tho Sundan. Neaju alone can be ranked wit Malay Ths 
affinities however are decidedly Javan as it possesses the transitive 
ha (Jay. a,an) and in, ta, which donot occur in Malay. It 
wants the transitive -7 of these languages. The Landaki also uses 
the trans. an. It would be premature to conclude that these non— 
Penineular and non—Sumatran traits are solely the result of the 
reat influence that Javan must have exercised on the coat 
uuguages of Borneo during the cra of Javan predominance in that 
island. We must take into account the fact that the Borneon 
rent pe ure placed between the distant Javan and N. Indonesian, 
and the probability that the ideologic features common to these 
two groups were also found at one time in the intermediate 
languages. At present the Javan character of Ngaju and the 
apparent simplicity of Kayan are in favour of the former being the 
result of Javan influence. There can be no doubt that the affinities 


* Jamitanlo Aampabari, he saw men brothers [ Mal. dia meliat orang bersau- 
; Pokaws ‘berroik: Teer r] lia halak d . 
thawa betroth [marry] patoyn chanee | deceive, pohalo meet ; 
Antoni, in, porate into; Aabay cut, pahabay rithout. In the fooant fore it 
cone a nue! ct neg open Bat es deer lads sibel ay ma occurs ly 
wnodtel io lull, ovine whee, sa perhaps, witriska lately, salaup nar 
ntchanpedtet just now, : eee = en cael 
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between the Borncon and Javan languages,—like those between every 

re that has in any of the later eras been diffusive and thove 

s which it has affected,—are partly archaic and partly 

dern, and it is very probable that some formatives once common 

to the whole Sunda-Formosan band of languages may have been 

lost by Ngaju and the other Borneon tongues and afterwards 
regained by the former from Javan." 

Recapitulation. 

A comparison of the W. Indonesian languages leads to the 
conclusion that the more complex, strong, intonated and conson- 
antal phonology of which so many examples are still preserved, 
was associated with the simple structural system which forms the 
basis of these languages, and which is best represented by the 
Simang. The basis of the W. Indonesian languages may there- 
fore be described as a a igen phonetically intonated, guttural, 
nasal, palatal, consonanta!, complex in its vowels and consonants, 
dissyllabic, bat with a decided monosyllabic tendency ond hence, 
in all probability, primarily monosyllabic. Ideologically the 
system is characterised by a great deficiency of structural particles, 
an absence of prefixes or affixes and the power of adhesion. It 
thus stands in many respects in decided oepeanen to the more 
ailyanced systems prevalent in Indonesia, Polynesia and Australia. 
In most of the W. Indonesian languages we find a purer and more 
yocalic phonology softening the harshness of the primary one and 
a system of formatives superimposed but not thoroughly built into 
the simpler structure si perhaps in Javan. From the facts 
that have been adverted to, it may be concluded that the more 
advanced and vocalic systems preceded the simpler in Indonesia, 
that the latter has spread over the whole region, blending with the 
former, in so many different degrees, that it is difficult to decide 
which is to be considered as forming the basis of many of the 
existing languages+ We cannot hesitate to pronounce, however, 

* We have here blended the inference above arrived at for particular groups, 

+ The that paniticc ont worae of che keer panorama bap i 
or ae words must, I vege a ciao An perargrreembed ea 
poe onstage that all kinds of words are displaceable, None are by hide anbare 
sistence.” It is only ie seonet Serpe os in grou that from penieeaaicnl voultion 
or ethnic character and circumstunces have been litth: exposed to foreign influence 
Sly Sas tiga once ces ar coed 
mouean: Brseuee.? cles, numerals and words expressive oF the mith eremmbel 

bjects,—in fact whole class of primary words,—have been subjected, 
a sie Raigad ay dl to the same lows of accession and: it 
that have modified the rest of the vocabulary. New words are added at each 
successive contact of langum one of more of the synouymes ultimately become 





obsolete, and it sometimes happens that those thus lost are the oldest. Amongst 
the Malayu-Polynesan lan sone that ore closely related by their gropra- 
roximity, lossarial goreement, differ in 





@ considerall | 
that exhibit a : » and have a compara= 
bulurics, agree in several of Lhows very 


Sen ot thei’ matiches: ahi tihue tie far separated 

i A o r particles, while oth at are pa | 

tively insiguificant sone nln (hae vocaiiiaries, 3 
cz BCCor fat L. Vira. 
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that the simpler 5 sr is well represented by the Simang and is 
the basis of the Peninsular, the Malayan and all the other lesa 
vocalie and Jess advanced W. Indonesian languages, while in the 
Javan we recognize the more ancient formative system and in the 
W. insular dialects of Sumatra, the vocalic system still keeping 
their ground although much modified. 
The extent to which numerous yl a in W. Indonesia, 
ossessod of distinct vocabularies and therefore anciently indepen- 
dent, have become assimilated in their structure, habits and even 
in their formatives, is a very striking phenomenon. It cannot be 
supposed that so many languages, each having its own magazi 
of primary words indicating a separate origin, should from the 
first have fortuitously adopted not merely a common formative 
system, but formatives glossarially and ideologically identical or 
ca varying in their forms and uses within dialectic limits, 
and have preserved them during the long period that must have 
elapsed since these languages came into existence. While the 
formatives, pronouns and numerals agree, it often happens that 
the directives, the words used to denote time and mood, the 
conjunctions, many of the adverbs and the great mass of the 
vocabulary are peculiar, clearly indicating an archaic independence. 
The common formatives must have originated in one language, and 
their diffusion must be attributed to the predominance acquired b 
one or more languages which possessed them, combined with their 
great and obvious practical use, and the simplicity of their broader 
and more fundamental principles. Deprive the Malayu-Polynesian 
languages of their prefixes and affixes, and they are thrown back 
to the level of the rude dialects of the aformative family in which 
the symbols for genoric distinctions and relations, and the rich and 
exhaustless nomenclature for specific objects and actions furnished 
by the formatives, are repl tg cumbrous and net unfrequently 
ambiguous circumlocutions, aided by a constant recourse to repeti- 
tions aml variations of the phrase and to synonymes and analogues. 
fence we can easily understand that languages which possess 
formatives should cling to them while their vocables are padewy 
displaced, and that aformative languages should readily adopt 
them, when brought into close contact with formative languages. 
But the genius of the aformative system caunot readily embrace 
a complex formative system abounding in minute distinctions, and 
where it continues to predominate in the mixed system or gains 
fresli power from languages in which it has its native seat, its 
tendency must always be to throw off ideologic refinements and 
retain only the more simple and generic of the formatives and of 
their uses. Eyen these may be ultimately lost by a strong infusion 
of the aformative clement or a decay of the formative, and both 
causes must operate in tongues which happen, in the course of 
ethnic revolutions, to be withdrawn from un active intercommunion 
with members of the formative family, and placed under the 
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exclusive or predominant influence of alormative lancnages. It is 
very obvions both when we cast the eye over the map of W, 
Indonesian langunges os a whole, and when we seck the spirit of 
each language in the common speech of the nation rather than in 
the factitious and pedantic compositions of scholars, that the 
aformative element is the prevailing one in W. Indonesia, and 
since we inferred from the Javan and Malay formative systems 
that it has been gradually gaining instead of arse cround, it 
becomes important and interesting to enquire how the numerous 
rude and illiterate languages have preserved the formatives jn 
so considerable a degree and with so much glossarial uniformity. 
This I think is explained by the fact that in all cras since th " 
amalgamation of the two systems was brought about by maritime 
intercourse, there has been a sucecssion of predominating maritime 
races Who have spread as navigators and setilers over large 
portions of the Archipelago or over the whole of it, as is the 
ease at the present day when European dominion considerab| 

obstructs the ethnic effects. Long after the growth of the W, 
Indonesian system there were powerful E. Indonesian maritime 
races, whose modern influence on some of the W. Indonesian 
languages is still very poame But the prevalence and 
general uniformity of the formatives throughout Western Indonesia 
at the present cra is mainly altributable to the influence of the 
lan of the most civilised and enterprising western races, 
particularly the Malay. If the Malayan race only began to 
spread itself beyond Sumatra 7 or 8 ceuturies ago, the rapidity 
with which its idiom and much of its vocabulary have been intor- 
fused amongst the languages not only of the W. Indonesian but 
of the eastern tribes, is extraordinary, even if we allow for the 
influence of more ancient assimilations in the Polynesian era 
before the Malays themselves had received any Indian culture. 
The facility with which in modern times the simpler tribes of tho 
Archipelago approximate to the linguistic habits of a dominant 
and kindred race with whom they have constant intercourse, 
throws much light on the process by which in archaic eras the 
languages of all Indonesia and Polynesia acquired so many 
characteristics in common, while retaining decided evidences of 
distinct origin. Some of the Borncon languages appear to be 
very illustrative. They have a basis, now chiefly gloscarial, of 
N. Indonesian affinities. Javan traits appear to have supervencd, 
and now these are disappearing and giving place toa purely Malay 
form. o— s0 great and so rapid are only possible in lan- 
guages that have not departed from, or have been reduced to, a 
condition of crudeness and simplicity, and are spoken by tribes 
more imitative than tenacious. European ethnologists must bear 
in mind not oaly the great simplicity, docility and impressiveness 
of the Malayu-Polynesian tribes, but also the mode in which the 
seas and rivers of this insular region and the habits of tle adven- 
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turous Malays enable them to act on these tribes. The influence 
of the Malayan language has extended to the remotest parts of 
Eastern Indonesia, and some of the aguas of the Trans-Javan 
chain exhibit phenomena similar to the Malayanised Borneon 
dialects although much less marked. 

No sweeping assertion can be made as to the precise influence 
of Malay or any other diffusive languages on the formatives of the 
remaining languages. Wow much has been retained from the 
first cra of the blending of the aformative and formative systems, 
and how much has been sucecssively lost and regained in subsequent 
eras, are questions that must be diseussed separately for each 
language and group, with such light as a comparison of all our 
data affords, when we center on cthnographic dotails, 

When we consider the ossimilative power which the Malay 
exerts at the present day amongst the languages of tribes remote 
from the great mass of the Malayan nation, we can the more 
easily appreciate the manner of its operation in Sumatra when 
the nation was acquiring its predominance in numbers and power, 
Prior to the civilisation of this race the great middle region of 
Sumatra must have contained numerous separate tribes, sneakin 
distinct Innguages, all of which have been obliterated or absorber 
by the Malay, for I am not aware that the remnants of these 
tribes that still exist have preserved any pre-Malayan languages, 
We have inferred from the character of those Sumatran lang- 
uages that have been least Malayanised, of the ruder Malayan 
dialects, and above all of the more scquestered languages of 
the western islands, that the ancient Sumatran langueges were 
closely allicd to the East Indonesian. How a crude, scprcgative 
and consonantal Phonology, and N. Indonesian formatives, so 
largely superseded these Enst Indonesian languages, is an enquiry 
which cannot be further pursued in this chapter, and we shall only 
draw attention to the remarkable fact that the most Philipine of 
all the W. Indonesian languages, and the most influential prior to 
the rise of the Maluys, the Javan,—is interposeil between the 
Sundan and Sumatran languages and the E, Indonesian. Thia 
indicates that the N. Indonesian system prevailed at one era in its 
greatest force from the Philipines through Bornco ard eastern 
Java completely across the Archipelago, while some of the more 
western languages approximated more nearly to the E. Indonesian. 

We have seen that the W. Indonesian group has a less original 
and homogenous character than the others. Fach of its crent 
peceraphionl divisions has some peculiaritics. In the most isolated 

guages of the Malay Peninsula the crude and non-harmonic 
system is found in its greatest purity. In the most isolated languages 
of Sumatra the harmonic system of E. Indonesia is well preserved. 
Javan retains a strong impress of N. Indonesian idealogy, and it is 
probable that the “angrunges of Borneo that have been least 
assimilated to Malay will also prove to have retained some peculiar 
N. Indonesian idasloata traits. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THR SICKNESS AND DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 
PURADAT SOMDET PHURA PHUDA CHOW;—THE EXALTATION OF 
His MAJESTY SOMDET PHRA CHOM KLOW To THE GOVERNMENT 
oF THE KINGDOM OF SIAM; AND OF HIS SUBSEQUENT CoRONA- 
TION, TOGETHER WITH THE CORONATION OF HIS YOUNGER 
BROTHER SOMDET PHRA PIN KLOW; ALSO AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ROYAL PROCESSION BY LAND AND BY WATER, OF BOTH THESE 
MOST RXALTED PERSONAGES, AND SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE 
FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES AND THE BURNING OF THE REMAINS 
OP HIS LATE MAJESTY, WHICH ARE YET TO TAKE PLACE." 


At the end of the wet season and the commencement of the cool, 
(December 1850 and January 1851), His late most righteous 
and illustrious Majesty Phrabat Somdet Phra Phudha Chow was 
seized with a sickness which deprived him of ability to sleep, 

roducing much nausea and herd impaired his hago so that 
¥ * 


e could not by any means adequately nourish himself. He was able 
to leave his ber but seldom. On Thursday, the 9th of 
January 1851, his disease became more aggravated, when all the 
illustrious prinees and nobles, lords and governors, great and small, 
both those belonging within and without the royal pene became 
very anxious for the result of His late Bisjesty 3 sickness, and held 
a council with the royal physicians, and had medicines carefully 
and fuithfuly prepared nk administered; but the disease did not 
yield, It continued to prey iu lis system, and his strength 
gradually diminished. On Sunday, the 9th of March, His Majesty 
summoned the company of his nobles and lords, in whom he placed 
perfect confidence, into hia presence, at his bedside. Being thus 
assembled he said to them—“This my present sickness is severe, 
the symptoms are all bad, it is probable that it will baffle all the 
skill of the physicians.” Whereupon he thought within himself, 
saying, “This Sugden has become large, its fame hos spreail 
abroad to all foreign countries, it would be proper for me to appoint 
my successor according to my own pleasure; but I fear I shall not 
be supported in my choice of a successor, that should I attempt 
it, the unity of the kingdom would be broken, the people and 
persons of honor who shall fill all the places of trust in the future 
will not be pleased, and that consequently it would give rise to 
civil commotion, and bring trouble .to the illustrious princes and 
royal servants, both preat and small, and to the Budhist priesthood 
and to the people.” Having these thoughts and being exercised 
with a tender regard for the welfare of the people of the kingdom, 
Slams aerl ‘tasecntiied 40° the Honssolie Gotondl Bultereorth, ©, &., Goverast of 
the Straits Burtpeanls, bas been kindly communicated to us by Colouel Butter- 
worth for publication.—Ep. 
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he was pleased to have his promise written and solemnized by an 
oath before the idol Bhudh, giving all to see the true altitude of his 
mind; whereupon he spoke, giving His Excellency Chow Pha 
Phruklanz, 1st lord in the treasury, and lord of the army, and His 
Excellency Chow Phaya Si Pho Phat, 2nd in the treasury, and His 
Excellency Phaya Su Phawadi, lord of the exchequer, together 
with other officers of government, great and small, saying “Let these 
persons be united in the choice of my muccenor, awl when they 
shall be united in any prince of middle age, pomemved of wisdom 
and knowledge touching the duties of a king, having a disposition 
to sustain the Budhist religion and a heart to protect the people 
and the kingdom, so that it shall prosper eesaily, and one withal 
who should be the choice of all classes in the kingdom (only let all 
be united in the choice of him) let such a prince be exalted to, 
vern the kingdom as my successor, Let there be no fear that I 
shall be displeased, my or.ly desire is that there should be internal 
peace und happiness to all classes of my ree TN f no means let 
there be any civil contention, war and distress in the kingdom.” 

This written statement of his late Majesty's will and testament 
was made and presented to the great couneil of the kingdom on 
the 10th day of February. The fact that His late Majesty Somdet 
Phra Pludha Chow lost no time in devising this measure, that he 
consented to have his successor to the throne chosen by others ra- 
ther than himself, that his successor should be a prince whom all 
classes, high and low, could heartily choose, that he should surren- 
der his own right to appoint his sucecssor, and would not allow 
the matter to rest until he should become too much diseased to de- 
clare his mind while unimpaired,—is a matter of great wonder. It 
is exceedingly rare that any king can be found who can do such a 
magnanimous act, His late Majesty did this because he was a man 
possessed of extraordinary powers of mind, having great compas- 
sion and unbounded regard for the welfare of mankind. His late 
Majesty having thus shown favor, the great council of illustrious 
princes and nobles and lords, great and small, conferred together, and 
were agreed that it would not be proper to proceed immediately to 
the election of a successor to the throne, because His Majesty Som- 
det Phra Phodha Chow was still living and that it would be bet- 
ter to postpone it awhile, taking care in the meanfime that the no- 
bles and lords and all the royal servants, and small, assemble 
continually at the royal palace, and defend it from all harm, and 
that the city and country be well guarded against insurrection. 
These parpoees of the council were successful because of the power 
of his late majesty’s influence, and the authority of the nobles and 
lords being united in defending the country. Consequently no dis- 
turbance occurred, the citizens of Bangkok and the inhabitants of 
the country remained peaceful and happy. 

On Thursday, the 3rd of April, at 24 o'clock in the morning, 
His late Majesty Somdct Phra Phudia Chow departed this 
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life, whereupon all the illustrious princes and nobles amd lords, 
great and small, on the right and left of the throne mourned 
rreatly for him. In the early dawn of that day His Excellency 
Show Phaya Phraklang, of the army, and His Excellency 
Phaya Su Phawadi, of the exchequer, together with all the 
nobles, lords, and royal servants, great and small, being united, 
arose and invited His Royal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa 
Mongkut, the brother of his late majesty, then abiding as 
chief priest in the temple “Bowavaniwate,” to remove to the 
royal palace. All the people of the city and country were happy 
in this promotion of His Royal Highness, and unanimously offered 
their blessing to him as he was escorted thither on that morning. 
They brought flowers in great profusion and presented them to him 
by the way. The royal bodyguard, fully equipped, protected His 
ltoyal Highness as he passed along. He was escorted to, and seat- 
ed in the king’s barge, callod Phra cham thawip, it being 74 cubits 
in length. This royal barge was followed by another, second on- 
ly in size and rank. These were preceded and followed by the 
barges of the nobles and lords of all ranks and orders, guarding 
the entrance of the canals great and small, The barge in which His 
Ktoyal Highness was escorted having arrived at the royal landing, 
the illustrious princes, nobles and lords who had in charge the kecp- 
ing of the soak palace all as one, came down to receive His Royal 
Highness, in frout of the royal palace, whereupon he took a scat on 
the royal palunkeen. All the nobles and lords and governors of 
every order and rank surrounded him. When he entered into the 
enclosure of the king's palace he bulted abreast of the royal seat 
called Amarinthawinichai, (an apartment in the royal palace where 
the king gives daily audience to his ministers) when he was met 
by all the illustrious princes of every rank, who followed lim into 
the Jhra-racha-mon-thian, to the apartment where the corpse of 
His late sere was placed in a sitting posture in full kingly attire. 
His Royal Highness there poured water upon the corpse according 
to custom, after which it was escorted to the golden urn which was 
engraven, embossed and adorned with 9 kinds of precious stones. 
There placed, the royal remains were cscorted in royal procession to 
the Dasida maha prasirt, (an inner apartment of the most splen- 
did building of the royal palace), according to royal custom from 
ancient times. This being done, all the company of the illustrious 
rinces, tomether with all the nobles and governors, conducted His 
toyal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa Moar into the temple 
lled Wat-phra-si-ratana Sitasda doram. <A body of men were 
placed surrounding the temple outside, and withiu the temple there 
were cight companics of the royal body gnard. Then His Royal 
Highness Prince Chow Fa Noi Kromakun Itsarete-rangean was in- 
Vitel and escorted to a temporary tabernacle in front of the royal 
Arsenal within the kinge’s palace, and guarded by royal body puards, 
as was lis Mtoyal Highness his elder brother.—In the evening ol 
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of that day, after the ringing of the evening gong, there were assembled 
@ large body of Buddist priests of high in the Budhist religion, 
together with illustrious princes and officers, military and civil, and 
all the nobles, lords and governors, who constitute the great 
council of the kingdom, At that time a written invitation was pre- 
pared, according to the unanimous voice of all assembled, and be- 
ing brought forward was read to His Ruyal Bienes T. N. Chow 
Fa Kromakun Itsraete, the younger brother of His Royal Highness 
Prince 'T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut, as he was seated in the temple, 
Phirasi ratana satsadaram. Phaya Phi Phat Kosa was the reader of 
the written invitation, He, bowing himself, addressed His Royal 
Highness saying, “The two classes of chief priests of Budh, viz of the 
cities anid villages and of the woods, the illustrious princes, and the 
nobles, lords, and governors, and the company of royal teachers, all 
the royal servants, the wise men, the learned men and the astrolo- 
gers, the more distant connections of the royal family, together with 
all who speak at the dust of the royal feet :—All these having con- 
sulted together, are agreed in the opinion that His Royal Highness 
Prince T. N. Chow Fa Kromakun Itsarete, the younger brothes of 
His Royal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut, is endowed 
with wisdom and knowledge, understanding well the duties and 
customs of kings, and that hence they are unanimous in inviting 
him to rale the illustrious kingdom in conjunction with his elder 
brother His Royal Highness Prince T.P. Chow Fa stone teh hence- 
forth and forever.” Then all the illustrious princes and lords, and 
all the distinguished servants at the dust of the royal feet, who 
were there assembled, were all cheerful and joyful in submitting 
themselves one by one to the two new sovereigns and in swearing 
perpetual and perfect allegiance to them, whereupon they receiy 
the honor of becoming the eyes and ears of the two kings, to re- 
ceive as their substitutes the oath of allegiance from all others be- 
low them in rank and office. They then went out a little from the 
presence of the two sovereigns, and each one by himself adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance to all who were under the particular 
jurisdiction of each, to the military and civil departments, to the 
st and 2nd king’s subjects, and to Governors of the Siamese pro- 
vinces of each of the 4 orders belonging to the two grand divisions 
of the kingdom, south and north, who were present on the occasion. 
All ranks and orders of rulers and subjects were happy in submitting 
themselves at the dust of the feet of the two sovereigns. From that 
day onward, comprising nearly a month, there were more than 
15,000 persons who took the oath of allegiance. This administer- 
ing and taking the oath of allegiance is according to Siamese cus- 
tom. The object of it is to furnish evidence that the hearts of all 
are truly and faithfully devoted to the interests of the new sovereigns 
In the progress of these affairs, His Royal Highness Prince T, F. 
Chow Fa Mongkut thought within himself, that if he do not 
comply with the election of the great council of the kingdom, 
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and ascend the throne, there will surely arise great civil commo- 
tions amongst the illustrious princes, nobles,-lords and people of the 
kingdom ; and being endowed with compassion for all men, he was 
oe to comply with _ election - ~ enki pac of the 

ingdom, and consequently assumed the reims of government, to 
mi and sustain anoakewnrd the most cxosllane: Budhist reli- 
gion, and the excellent nobles and lords and servants at the dust of 
the sacred feet and the people of the realm. 

On the 4th of April, certain officers, whose business it was, pre- 
ates a platform for the ceremony of abducting His Royal Highness 

rince T. Y. Chow Fa Mongkut from the Budhist priesthood. 
There was placed on the platform a square canopy of cloth, a 
screen of white cloth surrounding the platform. This enclosure 
was designed for His Royal Highness Prince T. ¥. Chow Fa Mong- 
kut to put off his priestly robes, to perform the usual bathing and 
then clothe himself in white. The excellent nobles and lords in the 
meantime urged on the work of preparing a temporary residence 
for His Royal Highness near the audience hall of the royal palace, 
on the east side, where he could abide and attend to the business 
of the kingdom until the auspicious day appointed for his corona- 
tion. On that favorable day Sg 4th of April) His si High- 
ness took his leave of the priesthood by laying off his yellow robes, 
bathing himself in consecrated water, and clothing himself with 
figured white cloth. He then went into the tabernacle which had 
been prepared for him and assumed the reins of government. All 
the subjects of the kingdom both in the capital and in all the 
proviness became quiet and happy. : Wh 
~ On the 15th May, a day believed to be liarly auspicious for 
the ceremonies of the great coronation, all the illustrivus Princes, 
and all the officers great and bmall, and all the Budhist priesthood, 
and all the people of the capital, were united and happy in behold- 
ing and praising His Royal Highness Prince T. ¥Y. Chow Fa 
Mongkut who had been exalted to rule the kingdom. Hence ~ 
universally raised lanterns on poles, set tables on which they made 
offerings to His Majesty, and had theatrical performances and 
amusements of various kinds, in honor of their new sovereign, in 
all their dwellings throughout the capital daily, until after the 
ceremonies of the great royal procession. 

On the 2nd of May a certain astrologer, having calculated by 
figures, and ascertained that that day would be an auspicious one for 
giving a new name to His Majesty, four series of circular shelves 
of 3 stories each were made, the lowest being about 18 inches m 
diameter, the 2nd a little less and the 3rd still smaller, the topmost 
being about 3 feet above the ground. One of the series of shelves 
was of glass, another of gold, another of silver, and another of 
f'autain feat On each of the shelves were p small plates of 
cakes, fruits &c. © the top of each was placed a bunch of 
fragrant flowers. Each of these 4 scrics were concealed from view 
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by a small conical screen of plantain leaves and then outside of this 
another of the richest silk, Then one of the chief of the scribes 
took a style and wrote a name ona sheet of the finest gold, 11} 
inches long by 53 in width. Then the great Brahmin teacher, taking 
fragrant water ani fragrant flour on the tip of his finger, applied it 
over the strokes of the letters on the sheet of gold, and then rolled up 
the sheet and placed it in a gold tube emboesed, and this was then 
Placed ina small silver box flowered with gold. The box was 
put into a sheath of the richest silk, sealed with gamboge and 
placed upon a gold platter two stories high. The platter and its 
contents were then covered with a conical sereen of Chinese 
embroidered work and placed in the midst of the ceremonies, All 
the royal servants, great and small, united in taking candlestands, 
having 3 burning candles on a stand, being 9 different stands, 
aul waving each stand three times passed them on from one to 
‘tmother in the great cirele, each person waving them—going round 
seven times. The company of Bralunins, whose office it was, then 
blew the trumpets, and others beat the gongs and the drams 
according to the roval custom. 

On the 12th of May, it being the beginning of the ceremoniea of 
the coronation, a tabernacle was erected for Brahminical ceremonies, 
and surrounding it were placed circular standards or canopies of 
seven storics. ‘There were two lantern-posts placed at every gute 
of the royal palace, lighted. .All the illustrious Princes, Nobles and 
Lords, great and small, belonging both within and without the 
palace, the Chinese custom officers, and Chinese junk masters, took 
100 tables of Siamese and Chinese fashion and set them in the 
royal palace surrounding the temple Phrasi-ratana-satsadaram, and 
all along the wall which surrounds the Phramahamon-thian and by 
the walls of the Mahaprasat. On these tables were placed 7,000 
lighted candles. In the afternoon of that day, at 3 o'clock, His 
Hoyal Highness T. ¥Y. Chow Fa Mongkut put on a white waist 
cloth printed with gold, a white coat flowered with gold, a golden 

irdle decked with diamonds and walked into the royal audience 
hall, in the palace Amarinthawinichai, where he offered yellow 
robes and costly satchels for receptacles of fruit and expensive 
fans to a pompeny of chief priests of Budh, numbering 85 persons. 
Having put on their new robes, His Royal Highness T. Y. Chow 
Fa Mongkat then presented a lighted candle to the high priest 
Krommamun-na-chhit-chhinnarot-si-sukhot Khatiawong, giving 
him to light as His Royal Highness’ substitute the candle called the 
Candle of Victory. en all the chief priests went into the place 
of the throne in the south part of the hall Amarinthawinichai. 

Then His Royal Highness went into an inner apartment called 
the Phra maha monthian and lighted the consecrated candles, and 
prostrated himself in religious worship, seeking a royal blessing. 
After this he listened to the incantations and worship of the chief 
priests daily till the Srd day. 
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On the 15th day of May, the day which 16 signs of the heavens 
declared to be mnost auspicious, His Royal ea. TEE went into the 
Phai san, the southern part of the great hall, and lighted the 
consecrated candles and bowed himself in worship. At 74 o'clock 
A. M., the astrological signs being most favorable for victory, 
according to ancient royal custom, a royal servant invited His 
Royal Highness to bathe. Another royal servant then presented 
him with a white phanung having a gold border. One of the learned 
men then brought in the idol, called the Idol of ae Then 
a Brahmin teacher conducted in one of the Brahmin idols called 
Phra Phi nete. These idols were to go before His Royal Highness, 
Parched rice was scattered in the way, the trumpets were sounded. 
The idols conducted him into the inner apartment of the royal 
palace to the place called Moradop, the royal seat or throne where 
the bathing water was placed. He then ascended the place for the 
eonsecrating bathing—then turning his face to the N. E. a royal 

-yaut, Phusa mala, brought the usual articles of fruit anid 
leaves of trees and presented some to His Royal Highness, and some 
they put into the consecrated water—and then opened the valve of 
the shower bath where His Royal Highness bathed himself. This 
being ended, the illustrious Princes of superior age belonging to the 

iesthood and to the laity went in and offered to His Royal 

ighness the sacred water in the 7 kinds of royal jugs, havin 
been previously consecrated by Brahminical ceremonies, and whic: 
constituted the water of most illustrions victory. This they 
sprinkled upon His Royal Highness for the pur of giving him 
a long and flourishing life aa a sovereign of the kingdom. This 
having been done, the I of Brahmins en and offered 
water from the most excellent shells, one decked with gold, one 
with pinchbeck, and one with silver, and a horn of the white 
elephant, all which His Royal Highness received and bathed himself 
therewith. The Brahmins then blew the shell trumpets, two of them 
being of the kind whose spiral base turns to the right and 6 whose 
spiral turns to the left. Then the players on instruments of music 
of various kinds all played in concert. ) 

After the bathing the Phusa mala brought and presented to 
His royal highness a yellow phanung flowered with gold, also a 

iden jacket, which he puton. He then returned into the royal 
hall Phra Racha-mon-thian and ascended the octagon throne 
called Sothuma Phara. Over this was the royal circular canopy of 
seven stories called Sawikrachat. The pillar of this formed the back 
of the royal seat, which looked toward the 8 points of compaass, or in 
other words it formed the back of 8 different seats looking to the 8 
points of the compass. Surrounding this8 sided throne were 8 seats, on 
which 8 of the wise men sat facing the throne, His Royal Highness 
at first sat or the side of the throne nae the east having his face 
eastward. The wise man seated in that direction then spoke inthe 
Bali language and pronounced a blessing upon him, and delivered 
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=P the kingdom of the Budhist religion to his charge. His Royal 
dighness then received the charge with a goglct decked with 
diamonds and other precious stones of great price. Whereupon 
a Brahmin of high rank presented to him holy water from a shell 
whose special base turned to the right and poured it into his hand. 
Of this His Royal Highness drank a little and with the remainder 
washed his face, He then moved to the south east side of the throne. 
The wise man seated before him in that direction pronounced a bles- 
sing and delivered up the kingdom as the one before had done. The 
Brahmin presented the holy water and His Royal Highness drank 
and washed as before. Thus did he seat himself successively on each 
of the 8 sides of the throne and thus did the ceremonies proceed, 
until each of the 8 wise men had pronounced a blessing and 
delivered up the kingdom asbeforestated. Then His Royal Highness 
descended from the 8 sided throne and proceeded to another of 4 
sides, called Thatapita, having a circular arm or back embracing 3 
sides. The seat of the throne was covered with two thicknesses 
of fine gold—over this was placed a Sawikrachat of 7 stories. His 
royal pc ae eat on the plate of gold on which was made the 
figure of a lion of great power. His Royal Highness sat with his 
face to the north east, when a Brahmin oe to him a song in 
praise of the mountain Trailat and then offered him a blessing of 
victory. The Brahmin then prostrating himself, addressed His Royal 
Highness and delivered up the kingdom to him. Then certain officers 
whose office it was, prostrating themselves, addressed His Royal 
Highness and delivered up to him the most precious Sawikrachat, 
which is the chief insignia of supreme power of the king of Siam 
from ancient times. This being done, Phra-maha-racha-khru 
(the highest apre in the Judiciary) presented to His Royal High- 
ness the gold sheets on which a new name had been previously 
written for him. He also presented him with the crown of victory 
and pe reyel breast chain made of the purest gold, which his royal 
highness then put on. Then the Phra-maha-racha-khru presented 
him with the royal cane, and the royal dagger. The royal cane 
he a on his right thigh and the royal dagger on his left. 

He then received from the same hand § kind of armour, viz. 
the javelan, the spear, the bow, the Japan er, the sword—the 
cane having a eae enclosed, the gun and the spear for holding 
in the mouth when scaling walls, and the same hand presented him 
with the royal aoe and * them or his feet. owe the A paps 
insignias of royalty, viz. the crown, the dagger, the cane, the wisp 
of long white hair and shoes, were consecrated with prayers offered 
to Phra Insuan, and which consequently communicate to the 
receiver exalted power. Having received all these, His Majesty 
issued then a royal mandate to the Phra-maha-khru, giving to the 
Bhudist priesthood and the common people the privilege of the 
use ot all kinds of trees, and water and stones, and all other sub- 
stances in the earth within the boundaries of the kingdom of Siam 
where no other person bas any claim. 
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Then the Phra-mabha-khru, the head of the judiciary, of high 
birth, had the honor of being the first to receive His Majesty's com- 
mands, which he dil by saying, “the servant of m b begs to 
receive the most excellent mandate of my lord whose voice is 
majestic, like the roaring of a Lion, and place it on the top of my 
head.” This mode of receiving the Biors mandate was offered as a 
custom which is to be followed by all who receive the King’s 
orders in the presence of His Majesty. His Majesty then scattered 
gold and silver flowers to all abouthim. He then poured out conse- 
crated water of universal blessing from the goglets into cups, which 
were taken by certain officers and poured out upon the earth as a 
blessing upon all the animated creation. This being done the Brah- 
mins then sounded again their shell trumpets in concert with other 
instruments of music. When the concert of music ceased to sound, 
His Majesty went into the royal apartment, called the Phramaha 
Monthian, and fed a company of the chief priests of Budh. It 
was then that he invited A ‘lustrous Prince-pricst Kromamun 
nu-chit-norot-i-su-khot to become the clief of all the priesthood. 
Having finished eating His Majesty then gave them each a full set 
of priestly raiment, adding Jae f utensils, whereupon the high 
priest pronounced a royal blessing, offering it to His Majesty. Each 
of the other chief priests followed his example, and then they all 
took their leave. 

At that time the Great Teacher, o Brahmin (the one formerly 
named) ascended the 3 royal beds and sprinkled them all over the 
with holy water from the Brahmin shells and pronounced at the 
game time the blessing of universal victory. | 

Then His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Elow, bearing the royal 
dagger decked with diamonds, and wearing royal sandals, came out 
into the great audience hall, the place of the throne called Amma- 
rinthawinichai, and sa priests clothes to a Sompany of chief 
priests. After these had taken their leave, His Majesty retired 
into an inner apartment behind the curtain and changed his 
raiment of golden figures, and a on another phanung and a shirt 
having ai I sleeves, and over this a silk gown flowered with gold. 
He put on his head the head dress called Maha Chada dien hon, toge- 
ther with all the usual insignias of royalty. All the officers of govern- 
ment belonging to the inside and outside of the royal | : — 
and civil, prepared and assembled in the Thong Phra-ong, of all 
ranks and orders, having each his golden and silver vessels for betel, 
sirileaf, cigars, notes &c. each according to his rank. Officers of 
high rank having charge outside of the walls of the palace, on 
that day prepared a body of soldiers numbering 5,000, having them 
all uniformed and equipped according to their various companies, 
standing on either side of the streets. There were also Elephants and 
horses of the Ist order, elegantly caparisoned, tied by the wa side. 
Three of the royal barges via: Sisamatchhai, Kraisaramuk and 
Kraisaramat, having each a towering throne and all fully manned 
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with rowers in uniform, were in waiting at the royal landing in 
front of the King’s palace, according to the royal custom from 
olden times. | 
All the foreigners of the city, viz, Cambodians, the Laos from 
Lu country, from Luang Phra Bang, and from Nan, (which belong 
to countries which have become tributary to Siam and bring 
resents annually) the English, the Americans, the Dutch, the 
ortuguese, the Musselman merchants, and foreicners from Malay 
territories,—all{these, concerning whom formerly there wasnocustom 
for their going into the royal palace on such an occasion, His 
Majesty was pleased to favor with the privilege of secing him on 
that day, that they might gratify themselves by a view of himself 
arrayed in his kingly glory. 

e curtain being drawn, His Majesty came out again into the 
Eecataucionee hal], A Sawekrachat of 9 stories was spread out above 
him, upon the throne was spread a covering decked with diamonds. 
Then the trumpets sounded in concert with the other instruments 
and the great gong of victory sent forth its deafening peals. Then 
a certain officer, taking a bouquet of golden flowers held them u 
with both hands, presenting them to His Majesty. Then a si 
being given, all present bowed themselves in unison. When the 
concert of music ceased to sound, two Brahmins took their places, 
the one on the right of the throne and the other on the left, and read 
each an incantation to Phra Insuan. Then trampets were again 
sounded, offering to His Majesty the blessing of victory. One of 
the chief of the scribes was the first of the nobles and lords to 
address His Majesty on that occasion. He, bowing himself before 
His Majesty, said;—“ The life of thy servant is fg up to thy 
Sovereignty. ‘The servant of my lord has received the desires of 
all, viz: their Excellencies the lst and 2nd Lords of the Treasury, 
all other nobles and lords and officers of Government who speak 
at the dust of thy feet, all who have assembled in thy presence in 
this place—Wee all beg to offer our salutations, bowing our heads to 
the feet of thy Glorious Bayer Comes Phra Chom Klow, our 
refuge who has ascended the throne of the kingdom and been 
inducted into state, and clothed with supreme power, authority 
and excellency, having honor most glorious, being established 
under the Sawekrachat upon the illustrious Royal diamond decked 
throne, having had power over all opposers and enemies, whose 
name is written and settled in the plate of Gold, the sense of which 
is, Phra bart Somdet Phra Barament thara maha makut mati 
ar phong wongsa ditsara krasat wara khatiya rachha ni 
karo dom chalu canta baroma maha chakra phat thi rachha sang- 
kat baroma thama mika kha maha rachatirrt phra chom klow yu 
hoah, (which being interpreted is—A king exceedingly great, whom 
call the race of angels. The royal race of kings most exalted, a 
king more exalted than all previous kings, having power as the 
being who stands in the centre of the 4 continents, u ea of most 
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exalted righteousness, being at the head of the illustrious, the 
angelic kingdom of Siam.) Committing our lives to thee, we the 
Ist Lord of the Treasury, filling also the office of the secretary of 
the forees—The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the lord of the 
Commerce, being also lord of all the 12 departments of the royal 
treasury, the lord of the palace, the lord of the agricultural 
departments, the lord of the judiciary;—We all beg His Majesty 
to grant us a little space to address his Royal compassion, and 
deliver up to him all things in our | ssion that shall contribute 
to exalt his glory, together with all the treasures of the kingdom 
which remain in the care of the different officers of Government, 
ore to custom from olden times, we beg to come and offer 
them all at the dust of the soles of the sacred feet of His Most 
Excellent Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow; be our conduct 
at the present time suitable or otherwise we submit ourselves to 
the sovereignty of thy will.” This being done, His Majesty then 
addressed the assembly saying, “All 5 nobles and officers of 
Government of high rank shall be permitted henceforward to 
come into My presence according as they shall desire, for the 
purpose of addressing me on business and other matters suited to 
their station and at proper hours, let there be no time lost in 
seeking other persons to approach me in your stead, but let each 
one come himself with case and without fear, presenting his own 
business.” Then the chief scribe, in the name of all the nobles and 
officers assembled responded to the Royal speech, saying, “We 
the servants of our lord beg to receive His Majesty's message of 
power with the highest possible respect* as we now do” whereup- 
on the chief of His Majesty's personal servants then gave a signal 
to have all the officers of Government bow themselves again before 
His Majesty in unison, which was promptly done, 

Then His aero Chow Phaya Plira Klang, minister of 
dah Affairs and lord of the forces, bowed himself and addressed 
his Majesty sayings “T the servant of my Lord beg the favor of 
offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, (on the to 
of my head) the Chariot of Victory, the Royal barge named Si 
Pra Phat Sarachhai, the Krai Saramuk, the Royal barges 
of various names, the Royal procession boats, including all war- 
boats and junks great and small, all the royal armour, together 
with all the men of war, in all the provinces of the 4 different 
orders and ranks in the kingdom.” 

Then the lord of the Exchequer bowed himself and addressing 
His Majetsy, said, “I the servant of my lord would beg the favor 
of offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, the Ist 
Royal elephant for His Majesty’s seat, the Ist Royal Horse 
for his Majesty's seat, all the four orders of the head provinces, 
with all the poople of the same not included among the men of 
war.” Then the 2nd lord of the palace bowed himself and said, 

* Literully—" on the tufts of our heads, 
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“The servant of my lord would beg the favor of off ing to His 
Maleate Somidet Phra Chom Klow. the royal beds, all the build- 
ing comprising the royal palace, all the furniture of the same, the 
royal palkakien: together with all the goods which are designed 
for the glory of the kingdom of Siam.” Then the 2nd lord of 
Judiciary bowed himself and said, “The servant of my lord would 
beg the favor of offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom 
Kos, the city of Bangkok, the angelic capital of the kingdom,” 

Then the 2nd lord of agriculture bowed himself and suid, “The 
servant of my lord would beg the favor of offering to His Majesty 
Somdet Phra Chom Klow, all the products of the fields throughout 
all those dominions.” Then the 2nd lord of the treasury bowed 
himself and exid” The servant of = lord would beg the favor of 
offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, all the 12 
departments of the royal treasury with all their contents.” 

his being done, His Majesty addressed all the nobles and lor: 

saying, “Let all these things now presented to me be well protected 
for the use of the kingdom and for the support of the Budhist 
religion in the future,” | | 

Then one of the highest nobles bowed himself and responded to 
the speech of His Majesty, saying, “We all beg to receive the 
commands of His Majesty with the highest possible respect.” 
Whereupon His Majesty ee with great grace to all the 
nobles and lords, saying, “What has now been done in delivering 
up these things to me has been done in faithfulness and righteous- 
ness and in accordance with the customs of the kingdom.” Imme- 
diately upon this His Majesty very fraciously addressed the 
foreigners before him, pees an interpreter, giving each class 
to understand in some small measure his kind feelings towards 
them. Then he commanded the interpreter to conduct each class 
of them to places where repasts had been prepared for them. He 
then had one of his officers take gold and silver fowers which 
remained after the Royal distribution from the inner throne, together 
with new om and silver coin of all kinds stamped with the 
figure of Royal crown, and distribute to the foreigners, To 
each man he gave a red purse of new coin, and a gold and a 
silver flower. The value of each present was about 8 ticals. Then 
one of the officers raised a bouquet of gold flowers in the midst of 
the assembly as a signal for the Brahmins to sound their trum ts 
in concert with the Royal band. While this was in prog His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow descended from é throne 
Amarin-tha-winichai, and retired within to the throne Phai San 
tai-sin, and ascended the throne Phathabet and ordered a chief of 
the female apartment of the Royal palace to conduct all the female 
officers of the palace to bow before im, for the purpose of offering 
each her offering of flowers, incense sticks, candles &c, accordi 
to custom. When the auspicions moment arrived, His Majesty 
proceeded to one of the three Royal beds Phra-mahe-monthian 
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where his feet was washed by two females. Then a company of 
8 females brought and delivered to His Majesty various articles, 
as the Royal betel tray, goglet &c; articles suitable for the ne 
At that time there were 6 females of Royal birth, who brought 
and delivered him various kinds of articles, such as are regarded 
as emblems of kingly blessings and then followed him into the 
Phra-maha-monthian. When His Majesty came to the place for 
lighting the candles and worseippiag,: ¥e bowed down and wor- 
ship After this he ascended the Royal bed, when the illustri- 
ous princes belonging within the Royal palace came before him 
and made offering of gold representations of the flowers of the 
betel tree, which was valued at 20 ticals of gold, equal to 320 ticals 
of silver. They also presented him the tail of a white elephant. 
These things His Majesty received with his own hands, and there 
laid them down in their place. Then one of the chief female 
officers of the Royal palace came and offered to His Majesty a 
chest lock made of fine gold. Immediately he leaned himself down 
upon the Royal bed upon his en side for a little time sufficient 
to conform to the Reik viz: the ge of the astrological 
omens. Then one of the most aged of the female princesses came 
before His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow and pronounced a 
blessing upon him. Then oa company of the younger Princesses 
together with female officers not of royal birth, offered a blessing 
in unison. This done the royal band of musicians plaved in concert. 
After this His Majesty rose from the royal bed, and the females 
whose office it was brought and presented to His Majesty various 
dishes of food of which he eat sufficient for the astrological Reik. 
His Majesty then ascended and seated himself oa the royal palan- 
keen made of fine plated gold and richly decked with diamonds of 9 
different kinds. Being attended by all the royal body-guard, going 
before and following after, he passed along the covered street. 
While passing through this street he strewed silver salungs, (a 
salung being 15 cents) by handfuls. At that time Phaya-veset 
was ordered to conduct the company of the Europeans and Ame- 
Ficans to a zehe-wny of the street, when they had another interview 
with His Majesty, who threw to them many handfuls of salungs. 
This being done His Majesty went into the temple of the Emerald 
idol, and Tighted the incense sticks and candles, and offered flowers 
and other things to the idol. Then he had the bones of both his 
father and d-father, brought each in its golden urn, and made 
offerings of incense sticks, candles and flowers to them. Then he 
invited a Go of chief priests to pronounce a series of solemn 
reflections on the uncertainty of human life, suitable to the occasion 
of making offerings to those sacred relics. This being done, he 

_ out of the temple by another gate than that in which he 
entered and strewed silver all along the way as he went, until by a 
circuitous passage he came to the Dudsitda Mahaprasat (the most 
splendid building of the royal palace) and made offerings to the 
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corpse of his elder brother, His late aay Somdet Phra Buda 
Chow, which was sitting in state in a golden urn in that place. 
He then invited a company of the chief priests to pronounce solemn 
reflections suitable to the occasion as before. After this he 

by an inner passage, (to wit, the passage for the females of the 
palace) and strewed silver every where as he went, and then 
returned to the Maha-monthian. 

Then the 4 kinds of circular shelves, viz, glass, gold, silver and 
plantain leaf in pyramidical form having been prepared, (see before) 
about 3 Palock P. M, the illustrious princes, male and female, 
and all the noble officers of government, Military and Civil, belo 
ing both to the Ist and Ond kings, all united in having 
Brahmin teacher take the 4 kinds of candelabra-glass, gold, silver 
and pinchbeck, holding each 3 candles, and lighting A a passed 
them to the princes, nobles and lords who were seated in a circle, 
each one took a candelabrum, waved it three times and passed it 
to his right hand fellow. Thus did they pass the candles 7 times 
round the circle. | 

On the afternoon of the 16th of May, there were assembled in 
the temple of the Emerald idol 500 Budhist priests of the various 
orders and worshipped in concert. , 

On the 17th of May, in the morning, His Majesty had all these 
priests assembled again at the temple and gave them a repast 
rom the royal stores, The priests having eaten retired. On 
that day all the princes and nobles and officers of government 
from the highest to the lowest were assembled at the royal palace, 
and took again the oath of allegiance. On the same day all the 
princes and nobles whose rank and office made it suitable, offered 
each his quota of incense sticks, candles and flowers to His Ma- 
jesty, and then, by a ee in one person, they all . 
the powerful aid of His Majesty to protect them henceforth, that 
they may be preserved to serve His Majesty even unto death. 
Upon this His Majesty was very aa and merciful unto them 
al, and commanded 1 his aes who epee him while in the 
priesthood to prepare presents for each of those persons according 
to their rank and office. The value of the highest present ra 
single individual was not leas than 80 ticals, the persons of leas 

ank received less, the least of which was in value 4 ticals. His 
Majesty at that time gave gifts to his nobles and lords accordi 
to their rank, both male and female, to more than a tho 

Henceforward some account shall be given of the royal 

rocession called Seiup Miiang, which took place on the 20th of 

The meaning of the phrase Se ang is to parade 
around the walls of the king's palace. ‘The rand object of it is 
to give all the people an 8 ide to see their new king in his 
glory and prostrate themselves before him. ‘The streets were all 
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These consisted of poles 10 or 12 feet high, having each a series of 
7 canopies or umbrellas. The lower one was 4 to 5 feet in 
diameter, the next above was smaller, the next still more so 
and ihus to the top one which was not more than 18 inches in 
diameter. On the very top of the pole wasa small flag. Their 
colour was variegated. In connection with these were placed 
along on both sides of the way screens of lattice work neatly 
ornamented, called Rachawat. In the rear of these screens were 
arranged men to blow the bugle and beat the drums. The pans 
on the part of the Siamese and Chinese prepared tables on either 
side of the streets, and placed on them their various tokens of 
respect and love, such as Howers, pictures, mirrors, &e., and reared 
his own peculiar colours on a short flag-staff near the tables. 

On that da the officers of the military prepared and brought out 
an army of 10,000 to receive and escort His Majesty. They 
were arranged in battallions of 8 men abreast. .A regiment of 
cavalry on ponies, poling: swords and spears and various ensigns, 
led the way. Next to the cavalry was orranged a company of 
artillery men, uniformed in imitation of the English sepoyt> draw- 
ing their cannon. Next in order was a company of infantry in 
English uniform equipped with muskets. Then came next in 
order several companies of soldiers in Siamese uniform, the 
chief officers of which viz. the Colonel and Majors, were itured 
each with a splendid robe and a gilded hat of four crowns and a 
eword suspended on the left hip, sheathed some in gold and some 
in silver and some in pinchbeck, Their men wore short pantaloons 
and a of woollen fabric embroidered with images of lions 
and fabulous creatures. Their hats were of leather with round tops, 
small brims and painted a bright red. They carried various kinds 
of arms, some swords and shields, some spears, helmets and 
bucklers, some bows and arrows, &c., all that carried arma alike 
were arranged in companies by themselves. Next in order to 
these came companies carrying drums of victory, some being 
decked with gold and some with silver. One of the companies 
carried the instruments of the nie band, consisting of a large 
drum, numerous shell trumpets, Chinese bugles, short and long. 
‘also carried a tall dart shaped standard, Seataned for shielding 
from the sun—others carried another tall standard called the 
Aphirum Chomsai which was a kind of umbrella of three stories, 
the lower being a good deal larger than the topone. From the top 
one went up a small rod of 18 or 20 inches having on its top an 
oval tuft of checkered work. One of these last named standards 
was carried in each of the several divisions of the king’s body 
ard, each one of whom bore a sword or a d . A part of 
is company of royal guards went before His Majesty and a part 
in the rear. Thus were all the companies arranged in waiting 
attitude to escort the king. At the moment ascertained by the 
Brahmin Astrologer to be the most auspicious, viz, about 9 
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o'vlock a. m., His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, arrayed 
himeclf in his most splendid habiliments, put on the crown of 
victory, and ascended the royal seat called Rachen, it being a 
golden palankeen with a tall body and a towering spire covercd 
with fine gold. This palonkeen was tastefully and clegantly 
adorned with embossed golden figures and most riclily decorate: 
with diamonds of all kinds, As soon as His Majesty had taken 
his seat in this palankeen, the Portuguese artillery men fired a 
royal salute of 21] rung. This bemer done the reval procession 
pepan to move, whereupon His Majesty scattered new silver coi 
with his own hands in great profusion, at every step of his 
progress giving them to the people, both male and female, who 
prostrated themselves before him and were delighted with lus 
presence, and who had assembled to offer him their blessings, 
thickly crowded on both sides of the streets. %Immeuiliately 
following His Majesty came the Royal Princes two by two, 
according to their rank, the highest being foremost. Each 
couple had their own personal attendants sore for them their 
insignias of royalty. They were clegantly attired, each wearing 
a splendid hat of large brim richly decorated with fine gold, each 
wore a long gown of costly fabric and splendid appearance, which 
was girded about the loins with a golden gir ee cach rode 
a large, fat and prancing pony clegantly caparisoncd. 

The nobles aad onde | eh officers of government of 
various ranks-who did not take any place in the royal procession, 
were carried on palankeens costly according to their rank, being 
attended by great numbers of servants under them. Some went 
before His Majesty to prepare his way and some followed after, 
to see that all was going on in due form and that no person of 
malicious intent should have a hiding place amidst the vast crowds. 
When His Majesty had arrived in front of the temple Paéra chhe 
tu phon, he halted at a platform which had been prepared for 
his dismounting, when he dismounted from the palankeen 
Rachen and entered into a tabernacle erected for him. Here 
he put off some of his royal attire and went into the temple and 
worshipped the idol. He then made offerings to the priests of 
robes, incense sticks, and candles in large quantities. 
Having returned to the tabernacles, he attired himself in the 
Royal Habiliments such as the kings wear when they go out to 
war. He wore a hat of high crown and large brim most richly set 
with diamonds. He ascended and seated himself in a royal seat 
called Phrayanumat, in which he was borne and escorted by the 
royal procession and passed around the temple Phra-chhetuphon. 
At that time His Majesty shewed peculiar favor to all foreigners, 
viz, the Cambodians, the Laos of the country Luang Phrabang, 
Nan and Lu, the English and Americans, the Duteh, the 
Poriuguese, the Mussulmen Merchants and the Malays. These 
several companies were present on the oceasion and were regularly 
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seated for the purpose of seeing the glory of His Majesty. When 

he came to the places where they were seated he again cast 

handfuls of the new coin to them. Having passed around the 

temple Phrachhetuphon and the royal palace he returned to his 
lace. 

On the 2lst of May, His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow 
made his appearance in royal procession on the water. At that 
time all the nobles and lords, great and small, and all the people, 
Siamese and Chinese, liting near the river and canal surrounding 
the city proper, conspired together in cere: raga near the shore, 
and covering them with flowers, lighted candles, elegant glassware, 
mirrors, ig, Rare! work &e é&c, as tokens of respect to His Ma- 
jesty. Many of them raised their ensigns on ce and flagstafis, 
and all classes were exceedingly joyful on that day, : 

The procession of barges peoonaded in the following order :— 

Ist. There were Cochin-chinese boats, each 50 cubits in length, 
es. scerlet ensigns at their bow and their stern, each : 
carried a small cannon on her bow. Officers of the fort at Pack- 
nam commanded these boats. They were clad with elegant silk, 
the woof of which was gold, on their heads they wore turbans 
of scarlet cloth figured with gold. There were 60 rowers in each 
boat, each one was clad wholly in scarlet with turbans of the same. 

2nd. Two slender-boats, 40 cubits long, placed side by side, 
called Kanya. The captain of the one on the right band was 
Thephalu, a chief justice, and the captain of the other was Phra- 
tra-rong-muang, another chief justice. They were clad in cloth 
of golden figures and had golden head belts, The boatmen all 
using paddles were clothed in scarlet with turbans of the same, 
each boat being manned with 25 men. | 

ord. One boat 52 cubits in length, called Hera. It was ele- 
gantly gilded, forming figures of various forms. In the midst of 
it was an awning or rather a cover of a round form having doors 
on the 4 sides and oval prominences proceeding upward from 
the top. The whole shape of the cover was much like that of 


the saddles which are used by the princes in riding elephants. 
At the head of this boat was a lar, gun, manned by Si, bam 
artillery men, Luang Sani-sarachhit was the captain of this bo 


He was arrayed in golden apparel and wore a golden head belt. 
The boatmen were ri anions: clad in scarlet pa ey with turbans 
same. 

4th. Five pairs of Peguan boats called Rua Se, each being 
about 40 ee length and manned with 25 rowers. Theis 
Captains were all Peguan Lords over their own countrymen, who 
had become-subjects of the Kingdom of Siam. They were all 
arrayed after the customs of the Peguans, and the boatmen after 
the same fashion. Each boat carried on her bow a lar e gun 
and each one carried a scarlet ensign on her stern. On each boat 
were two Indo-Portuguese artillery men to man the guns. 
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5th. One boat about 72 cubits in length called Phalilang-tha- 
wip. She carried one nal gun on her bow and two ensigns 
of peculiarly elegant work on her bow, and stern’ She was 
manned with 60 paddlers all wearing silk pantaloons of elegant 
figure. His Excellency Somdet Chow Phaya ngateaperatnn. ad 
sena-bodi (formerly the Chouphaya Phrakhlang) was carried in 
this barge. He wore a superb hat of old fashion and a jacket of 
silvered silk. His personal attendants were adorned with jackets of 
fine silk, woven with golden figures, they wore pink turbans. They 
were all prostrate before His Excellency. | 

6th. Two boats about 48 cubits in length with 40 paddlers. 
Phaya Thepwora-chhum and Phaya Ratchhanikun were their 
cccupants. They wore spas silk phanungs, coats of black silk 
with gold trimmings and hats of four crowns. 

7th. Two boats called Rua Sarawat. They were used for the 
purpose of peaniing the procession from confusion from evil-minded 
men. Each boat was manned with 23 paddlers who were clothed 
entire with scarlct and red turbans. 

Sth, <A gg et boat called Akachhai. The body of the boat 
was black, the head and stern had a black ground with elegant 
carved work and beautifully gilded, she carried two ensigns, one 
on her bow and the other on her stern. There was a Maradop, 
(a miniature temple) in which sat an idol. Two seven-storied cano- 
pies or umbrellas were placed, the one before, the other behind the 

aradop. One of the chief of the king’s body guard commanded 
the boat. She was manned with 58 paddlers, being clothed entirely 
in scarlet with caps of the same. ; 

Oth. A boat called Rua Kanya, having a palm leaf awning, 
whose business it was to lead the way for His ies go Al ‘. 
Lord Wichhitnisong was her commander. He wore a black ik 
coat trimmed richly with gold, and a hat of four crowns. She was 
manned with 25 boatmen, wore scarlet pantaloons, jackets and 
caps. In this boat was stationed the drummers and trumpeters. 

10th. Two very long and splendid boats called Rua King, 
having very peculiar heads, purporting to represent some fabulous 
animal of great power. They had two ensigns at their bow and 
stern. In each was a Maradop in which was seated an idol. Close 
by each idol, was placed a gold platter in which were put yellow 
robes designed to be given to the Budhist priests at the temples. 
There were two five-storied canopies or umbrellas standing on 
either side of the Maradop. Each boat was manned with 52 boat- 
men with pein Wearing scarlet pantaloons, jackets and caps. 

llth. Two boats called Rua Krabi, having their heads in 
imitation of a monkey. The commanders wore phanungs of 
elegant figured silk, jackets of silk inwoven with gold, and gilded 
turbans. Each boat was manned with 35 paddlers, who wore 
shag pee et jackets and caps. There were two men in each 
boat « Khon Ka thung-sou who held each a tall pole, having 
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each 5 bunches of fine white hair, (the tails of some animal) 
fastened upon the pole, some foot or more separated from each 
other; these poles were raisel up and then rapped down ona 
board in unison for the purpose of keeping a uniform time for 
all the paddlers to paddle by. 

12h. Two long boats called Rua Siiah, with palm leaf awnings, 
whose heads represented tigers. Their commanders were arrayed 
like those of the pair which preceded them. The boatmen, being 
76 in number, wore clothed in scarlet like those that went before. 
There were two Khonka-thungsous in cach boat. 

13th. Two boats side by side called Rita Td, with an awning 
of palm leaves, having their heads in representation of lions. They 
were manned, uniformed and commanded, and had time-keepers 
or Khonka-thungsous like the pair just before them. 

4th. Two boats, side by side, called Rita Sang, covered like 
the above. They were manned each with 35 paddlers, one com- 
ante and two time-keepers all uniformed as the pair before 
Lhem. 

lath. Two boats, side by side, called Ria Hera having their 
heals in representation of some powerful fabulous animal. Each 
beat carried 33 paddlers, one commander and two time-keepers in 
uniform as before deseribed. 

16th. Two boats, side by side, called Rua Kilene, having 
heads representing a fabulous animal with horns, Each boat 
carried 30 paddlers, 1 commander and 2 time-keepers, uniformed 
us before described. 

17th. Two boats, side by side, called Rua Mangkon, made in 
representation of the powerful Mangkon in fabulous story. Each 
boat carried 4() paddlers, 1 commander and 2 time-keepers, 
uniformed as before described. 

18th. Two boats, side by side, called Asurawa Yuphak, with 
heads representing a fabulous bird. Each boat had 4 paddlers, 
I commander, in uniform as before stated. 

19th. Two boats called Rua Khrut, with heads representit 
another bird famed in story, each boat had 40 paddlers, and 
commander in uniform as before stated, 

“th. Two boats called Rua Suanahera, with heads represent- 
ing @ fabulous snake having feet. Each boat had 48 paddlers, 1 
commander, 2 rtandard bearers, and 5 drummers who drums 
inwrought with silver, all being uniformed as before. | 

*1st. A single boat called Rua Klong Nam. Her commander 
wore a black coat with gold trimmings, a hat of 4 crowns, the 
boatmen were 25 in number and uniformed as before. | 

22nd. Two very long boats called Rua Mongkon Lasuban. 
Each boat had 65 paddlers, 1 commander, 2 standard bearers, and 
Ac taicc i with gilded drums, all uniformed like those under the 
<Uth pair. | 
23rd, Two hoats called Rua King. Each bot had 65 paddlers, 
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1 commander, 2 standard bearers and 17 trumpeters, uniformed 
as the pair immediately preceding. There was also in each boat 
a Maradop, in which was placed the gold box containing the 
gold sheet on which His Majesty's new name was written, also a 
minature pagoda of silver, | 
24th. Two boats called Rua King, having each a seven storied 
canopy, and a cover, in shape like an elephant’s saddle. Each had 
56 paddlers and 2 secadard biaters all in uniform as before stated. 

25th. Two boats called Rua Kaho, each boat having 30 
paddlers and 1 commander uniformed as stated before. 

2th. Two boats called Rua Kaho, manned é&c. in all respect 
the same as the pair next before them. | 

27th. Two boats called Rua Dang, each boat having 42 
paddlers, 1 commander, 2 time-keepers. 

28th. Two boats called Rua Dang Kongklang. 

20ih. Two boats called Rua Dang Sanom. 

30th. Two boats called Rua Dang Tamruat. Each of the above 
3 pairs carried 42 paddlers, 1 commander, 2 time-keepers, uniform- 
ed as before described. 

Slat. Two boats called Rua lomwang. 

a2nd. Two boats called Rua Kenhat Asawiset. _ | 

33rd. Two boats called Ruanamchhan and Rua Phlan Samut. 

34th. Two boats called Ruathong Kwenfa and Rua Babin. 
Each boat of the preceeding 4 pairs was manned with 41 paddlers, 
1 commander, 2 time-keepers uniformed as before described. 

It should be stated that in the 11 preceeding paira of boats 
there were 4 other persons who carricd muskets. In each boat 
there were altogether 45 men. 

35th. A single boat called Rua Kanya having 35 paddlers 
and 1 commander uniformed as before deseribod. The object of 
the boat was to assist in mareballing the procession. 

36th. Two boats called Rua Heinhao and Rua Taothong. 
Each boat had 45 paddlers, 1 commander, 2 standard bearers aml 
5 drummers, all these were uniformed as before stated. _ 

37th. A single boat called Rua Klong, the boat whose pri- 
vilege it was to go next before the Royal Barge which bore His 
Majesty. Phiays Bonipkran was the commander of it who wore a 
black silk dress with wold trimmings and a hat of 5 crowns, there 
were 25 paddleis. ee oe 

38th. A single boat called Rua Si Praphak Sarachhai, which 
bore His Majesty. 

39th. A single beat called Rua Kraisaramuk. Each of these 
boats was about 72 cubits in length and carried 100 paddlers, 
who wore pantaloons, jackets and caps of red flannel. Their 
jackets and pantaloons were adorned with stripes and bands of 
gilded paper. In each boat was a Maradop (a kind of miniature 
palace) in which there was a royal seat. ‘These were most richly 
decorated with diamonds and precions stones of all kinds. 
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There were also in each two Sawckrachats, (the royal 7 storied 
white umbrella.) These wero beantified with golden figures 
written upon them. There were also placed along the body of 
each barge, various royal standards and ensigns. The above two 
barges, as well as nearly all the boats which preceeded them, had 
awning in their midst of palm leaves neatly med. 

40th. Then followed 4 lines of boats, 16 in a line, being in all 
64 boats. These all had coverings of palm leaf and had an apron of 

olden silk and a bunch of long white hair hanging down from 

their bows and sterns. ‘These boats were commanded by various 
officers of the king's body guard and others, some of whom were 
arrayed in phanungs of fine figured silk, jackets of black silk with 
golden stripes and s, and hats of 4 crowns (or protuberances, ) 
and some with jackets and phanungs of coloured silk striped with 
aoncenent gold. Each of these boats had 40 boatmen variously 
clothed. 

41st. Four long boats, two by two, called Rua Tarai, having 
red coverings in their midst under which were earned guns, 
powder and balls. Each boat had 1 commander, arrayed in fine 
gilded silk and striped with gold, 25 paddlers wearing scarlet 
pantaloons, jackets and caps. igs. 

42nd. Six boats, two by two called Hua Nui, with tasteful 
covers of palm leaf. ‘These all bore royal females. They were all 
curtained with fine red flannel, variously decorated with gilding. 
Each boat was manned with 50 paddlers, clothed in scarlet 
coloured pantaloons, jackets and cape. 

43rd. Four boats called Rua Kanya, having palm leaf covers 
or awnings. On each of their sterns was fixed an ensign and alon 
handled spear. Lach boat was commanded by a Pe ian lord, 
arrayed like the lonis of the Siamese in figured silk and caps of 5 
crowns. Exch boat had 3) oarmen, uniformed after Peguan style. 

44th. Two boats called Rua Krap, with awnings of palm leaf. 
Their commanders wore variegated figured silk and red turbans 
striped with gold. They carried each 35 paddlers wearing pan- 
taloons of various kinds, 

4th. Twenty-three boats called Rua Kanyn, having palm leaf 
awnings and princely curtains, Each boat lind un apron and a tuft 
of long white hair | nging down from the bow awl stern. These 
boats bore the children, brothers and nephews of His males 
These princes were generally clothed with long silk gowns, being 
girt about the loins with a splendid belt and a large brimmed hat 
superbly decked. Each boat was manned with 50 padillers. 

47th. <A single boat called Rua Su Kbrep Krong-muang, 
having a palm leaf awning, fixed ensigns on her bow and stern and 
manned with GO men. They wore pantaloons of golden striped 
silk. His Kxeollency Somdet Chow Phaya Boromayati Senabodi 
Poy Coon piays Phausiphiphat) had his seat in this barge. 
Te was arraved in close pantaloons and jacket of silk inwroughit 
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with gold and a splendid hat of large brim and ancient fashion. 
His personal attendants, 6 in number, clothed in elegant silk with 
red turbans, were prostrate before him. 

48th, Thirty-six boats called Rua Krap. Each had a palm leaf 
awning and a gilded apron and a tuft of white hair hanging down 
from their bows and stern. Each had a commander arrayed as 
those before mentioned, and each had 40 paddlers, who wore 


a pantaloons. 

th. Twenty boats called Rua Sampan. These all had a emall 
keng (or little wooden house) placed in the middle of the boat. 
Each boat contained a Chinese officer of government, who was 
arrayed after the style of Chinese lords in China, The average 
number of paddlers to each boat was 35, all wearing pantaloons, 
white jackets and large felt hats. 

30th. A large company of boats of smaller size, in which 
numerous officers of government, of less note than those heretofore 
named, rode. Some of them were 32, some 28, some 24 cubits in 
length, manned some with 20, 15 and 14 men. 

The procession being thus prepared and arranged by the 
marshalls of the day—the Royal ares which was to bear His 
Majesty the Ringoes brought to the Royal Landing Place in front 
of the King’s Palace and that part of the procession which was 
to go before His Majesty, and that which was to follow were duly 
arranged in waiting attitude. When the auspicious moment had 
arrived, His Majesty bathed himself, put on his royal attire and 
proceeded down in the Royal palankeen, to the Si Praphakraia- 
chhai Barge. Having taken his seat, the boats in front of him, 
mounted with cannon, fired each o salute of 3 geans, whereupon a 
company of artillerymen on board of one of His Majesty's ships 
responded by a salute of 21 guns, then the ships owned by 
Siamese lords and the large Chinese junks of Chinese merchants, 
fired each a salute of 3 guns. is being done the Royal 
procession began to move, having the city of Bangkok proper on 
the right hand as it passed along until the city had been sur- 
rounded. When His Majesty had arrived at the temp 
Bowaraniwet, of which he had formerly been the chief priest, 
ascended and was borne on the Royal palankeen into the temple, 
where he lighted consecrated candles and prostrated himself in 
worship of the idol Budh. Then he made aroyal offering of yellow 
cloth, candles, incense sticks, &c., to the priests of the temple. 
This being done, he was borne back to the landing, and again 
took his seat in the Royal Barge, when the procession again 
moved along the large canal which makes Bangkok proper an 
island. It came out into the Menam river at the south part of the 
city, and then passed up the river to the temple Cheng. While 
passing on the river, he was saluted from one of His Majesty's 
ships-of-war by sailors neatly attired manning the yards. He was 
also saluted from the European factory and the station of Ameri- 
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can Missionaries and others, by raising their various colours anid 
ensign streaming from flag-statls au] masts of vessels in all quarters. 
At the temple Cheng, His Majesty halted and ascended into the 
most sacred place, where he lighted candles and prostrated himself 
and worshipped, then he maile the usual King - offerings to the 
Buddhist yous: After this he returned to the Royal Barge and 
ascended the river until he arrived at the Royal Landing in front 
of the King’s Palace, At this place the illustrious princes, male 
and female, who had not followed His Majesty in the procession 
were wailing to receive him. He left the splendid barge and was 
Lorne on the Revel palankeen into his palace. It should have been 
stated that ITis Majesty in anticipation of the occasion had had many 
thousands of wooden limes turned, in each of which he had a sa- 
lung of new coin placed. These he scattered to all persons who 
came out to salute him as he passed along the canal and the river. 

To each of the resident Europeans and Americans, together 
with their children, His Majesty was pleased to send five of those 
wooden limes. 

This finishes the account of the Royal procession made on 
account of His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow. 

Henceforward some account shall be given of the inauguration 
of His Majesty Somdect Phra Pin Klow. 

The inauguration of the Vice rah of Siam has been from 
olden time less august than that of the King. There never has 

ot procession on such an occasion for surrounding the city, 
neither has there ever becn any ceremony of the shower bath as 
there is in the inauguration of the Ist King, but at this time His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow being endowed with most 
excellent grace and righteousness thought within himself saying, 
“ My younger brother Chau Fa T. N. makhun Itearet Rang 
san is endowed with much knowledge of all business matters 
within and without the kingdom, and with the customs of foreign 
countries, together with their language, and the science of war— 
and all the princes, nobles, lords and governors love and respect 
him very much, and when the Doogie nobles, lords and governors 
took the oath of allegiance they swore allegiance to us both.” 
Having such views of his brother and withal loving him very 
much, he considered that it was suitable that he should be almost 
equally honored. He thought that should war arise of great 

wer, it would be well to have Prince Chau Fa T. N. Kroma- 
khun Itsaret lead forth the army to victory, and that in such a 
ease he would impart energy and power to the army equal to that 
of His Majecy Somdet Phra Chom Klow himself, For these 
reasons His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow thought it is not 
altowether suitable that the ancient customs of inducting the Vice 
King into power should be followel. Hence he was pleased to 
allow his brother Prince Chau Fa T. N. Kromakhun Itzaret to 
have much more honor than ever bad been customary to grant to 
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the Viee Kings of Siam. He therefore was pleased to give him 
honors very nearly equal to those involved in his own name. 
The name given him was, His Majesty Sonvlet Phra Pin Klow. 
All the illustrious princes, nobles, lords and governors, great and 
small, were happy in addressing him by this new name, and His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow was pleased also to allow that 
his royal brother should be approached after the same form, and 
with the same respect as himself, Hence it became very suitable 
that very similar honors should be given him in the inauguration 
ceremonies. 

The 25th of May was the commencement of the inauguration 
ceremonics of His Majesty Somdct Phra Pin Klow, officers of 
the realm having made preparations for the occasion, His 
Majesty Somdct Phra Chom Klow was placed to have the new 
throne of fig-wood, on which he himself had been set apart to the 
Kingly office, and which was designed for himself alone, taken to 
the palace of his royal brother for use on this occasion, All the 
other royal seats and apparatus mentioned in the account of His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow’s inauguration were taken for 
use on this occasion, with the exception of the Octagon throne, and 
the throne called Phatabit which was plated with the finest gold. 

On the afternoon of that day His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom 
Klow proceeded to the palace of the Vice King. He was escorted 
thither on land by the usual procession of royalty twice daily for 
three successive days. His Majesty Somdct Phra Pin Klow, 
arrayed himself in Kingly attire and took a ceat on the throne 
called Phu Thai-sawan and made offerings of priests robes, satchels 
and fans to 60 Buddhist priests, The priests, having put on their 
robes, divided themselves into two companies and worshipped in 
two halls of the palace, the one being called Phuthaisawaniman, 
the other Bowararatchhawinichhai. In one and then the other of 
these places, His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, in compacy 
with his elder brother, His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, 
listened to the religious exercises which were conducted by these 
Priests twice daily for three successive day 

On the 28th of May, it being a day declared to be most 
auspicious by astrological calculation, at 9 o'clock a. m. His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow proceeded to the Royal seat for 
taking the consecrating shower bath. Then a Royal servant 
turned the valve of the bath, and he was bathed in due form, 
Whereupon His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow ascended the 
palace of the bath and taking consecrated water from five of the 
chief rivers of Siam in a golden goglet poured it upon the head 
of His Royal Brother. A company of the illustrious princes, 
some of whom were priests and some laymen, then presented His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow the Brahminical water of 
consecration called Phrathumanimit. Upon this a chief Brahmin 
presented to him consecrated water from the Brahmin shell. 
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Then the Royal band commenced playing and performed as is 
usual on such oceasions. After the bathing ceremonics were over 
a certain officer having charge of the Royal wardrobe presented 
to him a green phanung with golden figures upon it—also a 
tunic elegantly inwrou he with gold all which he put on, This 
being done he srdoseded to the throne in the hall Phuthaisawan 
to receive his new name. 

His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow being seated npon that 
throue then presented to his brother the new name on a sheet of 
fine gold enclosed ina gold tube. This tube was handed to him on 
a salver of fine gold of two stories. After this he was also present- 
ed by the same illustrious hand with the 8 usual insiguias of Royalty, 
viz. :—the javelin, the long curved spear, the darger, the spear for 
holding in the teeth for scaling walls, the sword, the long narrow 
shield, the bow and arrow and the cane enclosing a dagger. 

In the same hall, a litte after this, His Majesty Somdet Phra 
Pin Klow fed a company as late and presented them with 
incense sticks, candles, dc. hereupon the priests pronounced 
a Royal blessing upon him in song; after which they took their 
leave, when both the sovereigua scattered the new silver coin 
to all the illastrious princes, nobles and lords who were assembled 
belonging both to the Ist and 2nd King’s jurisdiction. The 
above named ceremonies being ended, the illustrious princes, 
nobles and lords, great and small, both within and without the 
Royal palace, prepared incense sticks, candles, &c., and presented 
them to His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, and begged his 
powerful grace to protect and sustain them in the future. | 

On the 29th of May His ey oes Phra Chom Klow 
proceeded again to the Palare of the Vice King and presented his 

oval brother with two artificial trees, the one being made of gold 
the other of silver; also two sets of gold salvers of two stones, 
These presents were desiened to be emblems of future blessings. 

At that time His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, pre 
a great variety of articles and made presents of them to all the 
illustrious princes and nobles and lords belonging to the jurisdic- 
tion of both sovereigns. Much property was thos devoted. 

There never had’ before been any precedent of a Vice King of 
Siam having a Royal procession to surround his Palace on the 
oceasion of his inauguration. But at this time it pleased His 
Majesty to have the nobles, lords and governors prepare a Royal 

rocession, composed of a part of all the various forces of the 
ingdom, it being a body of men numbering 5,000. They were 
arranged to move in a phalanx of four persons abreast. Those 
who rode elephants went in single file, those on horses went in 
double file. The way was prepared before them as in the occasion 
of the procession of the Ist King. The only difference of this 
procession from the former was shad in this there were a large 
number of Royal elephants and horses most clegantly caparisoned. 
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On the 3rd of June all the arrangements for the procession 
having been made, the Royal elephant named Phaya-chhai-ya- 
nupbap, 10 feet in height, was richly caparisoned after the 
manner of the Siamese, loaded with fine glass and glistening with 
diamonds and precious stones of every kind. This elephant was 
then led up to the place for mounting him, an officer for the 
purpose stood behind waiting for the appointed time. At 10 
oclock a. mM. His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, bein 
arrayed in the Royal Habiliments for war, wearing a landed 
hat glistening with diamonds andl other precious stonca, asceniled 
the plutforin anil then mounted on the neck of the elephant. He 
held a sword and a khongao, being a long handled and curved 
epear, At this moment the Indo-Portugucse artillerymen fired 
a salute of 21 guns in honor of His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom 
Klow. The soldiers both before and behind when the salute had 
ceased immediately hegan to move, having the walls of the palace 
onthe right hawl When the procession reached the Royal 
Park in front of the throne Suthasawan (a building of the King's 
Palnce three storica high) it halted, to shew respect to His Ma- 
jesty Somdct Phra Chom Klow who was then seated in the 3rd 
story surveying the procession. When His Majesty Somdet 
Phra Pin Klow rode up in front of the throne, he turned the 
face of Phaya-chhui-yauuphap towards His Majesty, hanidin 
over his Khongao to the clephant master. He bowed himself 
three times upon the neck of the elephant. He then received 
again the Khongao from the hand of the clephant master, and 
turning the face of Phaya-chhai-yanuphap, proceeded in front of 
temple Phrachhetuphon where he dismounted and went into a 
tabernacle. Then laying off his habiliments of war, he went into 
the most sacred pluce in the temple, and worshipped the idol 
Buddh, and te many offerings to the priests of the temple. 
This being done, he returned to the tabernacle and arrayed himself 
in another Kingly dress. He put on a Royal crown and buckled 
his long dagger on his left thigh and then mounted the Royal 
black and white horse named Phalahok, which was clegantly 
capurisoned after old European style, abounding with golden 
flowers, thickly studded with diamonds. Whereupon the pro- 
cession began to move again, and completing the circuit around 
the temple, and the two Royal Palaces, His Majesty returned to 
Lis Jct. 

While His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow was engaged in 
making the circuit of the temple and the two Royal Palaces, 
he scuttered new silver coin to the people, male and female, which 
came to bow themselves before him, and to delight themselves 
with the sight of all that was to be seen; and all classes of 
foreigners who were present on the occasion reccived Royal 
Presents from the lant of His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow 
of new silver coin, and flowers of gol and silver. The amount 
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of property which His Majesty sacrificed on that occasion was 


very prea. 

This finishes the account of all the ceremonies of the inaugura- 
tion of the two reigning sovercizns of the kingdom of Siam. What 
has been written concerning ‘eae matters is by no means for the 
purpose of boasting without cause, There were present on the 
occasions above described many witnesses, as e. g.the English, the 
Americans, the Dutch, the Indo-Portuguese, the Musselmen 
Merchants, the Malays, the Chinese, the Laos and the Cambo- 
dians, What has been said is far from being equal to the reality. 

The business of preparing for, and celebrating the funeral 
solemnities of His lute Majesty Phra Somdet Phra Phudachow 
ig very great. This becomes necessary from the force of the 
Royal custom from olden times. Large sums of money are 
always sacrificed on such occasions from the Royal treasury. 
And it consequently costs much labor and time anid strength to all 
clusses of the subjects of the kingdom. It appears indeed to be a 
custom the observance of which is not fillawed by any advantag 
But it is a very old custom of the kingdom, saa by all her 
tributaries well known and revered. And if it should be now 

isregarded, passing it by with ceremonies only such as are 

really needed, all the head provinces and tributary kingdoms 
would find fault and attribute it to base motives on the purt of 
His Majesty. 

Hence it becomes in a certain sense necessary to erect immense 
buildings for the burning of the remains of the Royal dead. The 
largest of these is to have a spire 280 feet high. Unider this 
lofty canopy is to be erected another canopy and pire, but a 
little lower than the outer one, and then under this is to be erected 
a building of pagoda form, on the top of which the remains of the 
Royal dead are to be burned. 

t should be here stated that the above document has been 
prepared out of regard to what His Majesty Phra Somdct Phra 
Chom Klow has often spoken with regard to the wish of the people 
of foreign countries, to become acquainted with the customs of 
other countries touching their modes of inducting their posennans 
into power. He perceives that other kingdoms publish particular 
accounts of their kings. As for instance, he perceives that a 
particular account has been prepared and published of the late 
enthronization of the King of Cochin-china, which account has 

me forth to other nations in the form of a large book. For 
these reasons, the nobles and lords and governors in council have 
determined to have this detailed account prepared and sent to 
His Excellency W. J. Butterworth, that he may more fully 
understand the Royal customs herein described. If His Exeel- 
lency shall see fit to publish this article in the form of a book or 
pamphlet, he is at liberty to do so, 

Dated in Bangkvk, this 18th day of September, 1851. 
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SKETCH OF THE STEAM ROUTE FROM SINGAPORE TO TORRES 
STRAITS. 


Tue direct bearing and distance of Cape York from Singapore 
is E. by 5. 4 S. 2400 miles; but the divergence necessary to pass 
round the south end of Borneo, and to proceed only by the most 
frequented tracks through the Archipelago, increases the distance 
by about 100 miles. With the exception of the strait between 
Celebes and Salayer, on the northern track through the Java Sea, 
and the passages through the islands east of Madura on the 
southern track, there are no channels throughout the route so 
contracted as to render the navigation difficult either during night 
or day;—and it will be seen from the accompanying track-chart, 
that by properly timing the departure of a steamer from either 
terminus (a process with which steam navigators in the Indian 
Seas are familiar) it can be so arranged that all the prominent 
land-marks on the route may be passed during day-light. It 
should be observed that no weather is likely to be experienced 
throughout the route ence boisterous to refard the speed 
of steamers of a large class, and thereby interfere materially with 
the calculations made previous to starting. 

In the accompanying chart of the route, the speed of the steamer 
has been salonlaten at 94 knots an hour, a rate which the new 
vessels employed on the Eastern steam lines would find no 
difficulty in maintaining. As steamers differ in their rate of speed, 
this system of laying dows the route in night and day tracks must 
only be considered as suggestive; indeed it has been adopted in 
the present instance for convenience of illustration, as it renders 
unnecessary the endless details of courses and distances, which 
are fatiguing and perplexing to all but nautical readers. 

According to this calculation, the steamer will have to leave 
Singapore at 8 o'clock in_ the evening, and as the steamers with 
the outward mails from Europe so time their departure from 
Penang as to arrive here almost rere at 10 or 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon, this arrangement will afford ample time for 
transferring the mails and embarking passengers. From the outer 
roads the course is E, by N. to | ih 

Pepra Branca, (32 miles), a detached rock, 24 feet in height 
thove the level of the sea, situated nearly in the centre of the 
Eastern entrance of the Strait of Malacca, which has been the 
leading mark for vessels entering or leaving the strait for ages 
past. The main channel, which lies immediately to the north 
of the rock, is 4 miles wide in the narrowest part. <A Light 
House of dressed granite 75 feet in height has recently been 
erected on the summit of the rock, which is probably the most 
perfect of the kind that has ever been constructed to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. The light, which bas 
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been regularly illuminated since the 15th of the present month 
(October) an | is now an established beacon, is on the revolving 
principle, attaining its greatest brilliance once a minute, as the 
concentrated rays strike the eye of the spectator. It is visible from 
the deck of a ship at a distance of 15 miles, when it disappears 
below the horizon, but it may be seen much farther from the 
mast-head, as its brilliancy is s0 great that the horizon is the only 
limit to its range. The reefa and dangers which beset the eastern 
entrance of the Strait of Malacca are all within the influence of 
the light as visible from a ship's deck. 1f has been named the 
“Horsburgh Light House", as an appropriate tribute to the memory 
of one who had laboured so indefatigably in facilitating the 
navigation of the ‘neighbouring scas. Indeed the sum that formed 
the nucleus of the fund had’ been subscribed by the mercantile 
community in China some twenty years ago for the purpose of 
erecting a testimonial to the great iL vdrograp ver, To the European 
mariner this structure will prove a guide of great value, by day 
as well as by night; but to the native traders from China and 
Siam, who navigate theirjunks by the compass alone, its advantages 
are incalculable. It may also be made to afford some sort of 
protection to the small junks which so often fall a prey to pirates 
when leaving the Straits; as a signal from the tower could direct 
a cruizer lying under Point Romania to any suspicious vessels 
that might make their appearance in the offing. 

From Pedra Branca the courze is about §. E. by E. 315 miles, 
with soundings of 25 to 30 fathoms mud, to 

Tue Canmmata Group, (347 m.) a cluster of islands lying at 
the northern entrance of the strait between Borneo and Billiton, 
Spaenonly called the Carimata Passage. Carimata, the principal 
island of the group, is 15 miles in circumference and consists of 
high land, with a peak near the centre, upwards of 2,000 feet in 
elevation, which is visible in clear weather at a distance of 50 
miles. Souroutou is also high, but more level, with a hummock 
near the western extreme, which is visible at a distance of 25 to 30 
miles. The strait which separates it from the S. W. end of 
Carimata is 24 miles wide. The writer passed through this strait 
in 1834 and had regular soundings in 8 or 9 fathoms; but it has 
never been fully surveyed, and as a steamer las the advantage 
over sailing vessels in being able to pursue a straight course, 
without having to make short cuts through the islands to avoid 
detention by contrary winds, there will never be any occasion to 
ro out of the beaten track. 

The Canmata Group has no permanent inhabitants, airbens? 
the soil seems to be fertile, The people of Billiton and of the 
‘rljacent coasts of Borneo, resort to the islands in considerable 
humbers in April and May to fish for trepang and the shell-turtle; 
but they generally return to their honies before September, when 
the Lanun and Balinini pirates may be expected from the north, 
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to prey upon the native traders which pass Carimata on their way 
to and from Singapore. Indeed there is probably a fleet of these 
mirauders in the vicinity at the present moment, as some of the 
traders recently arrived speak of living seen a squadron of suspi- 
cious vessels near Pulo Dua, or the Twins, the small islands adja- 
cent to the N. W. extreme of Carimata. Among the blessings 
that the extension of steam communication in the Archipelago 
will confer on its inhabitants, may be counted the comparative 
security it will afford to the peaceful traders from the more eastern 
islands; for the mere appearance of a steamer, (whose unwearied 
progtees destroys their confidence in the speed of oar which has 
until lately enabled them to escape from punishment) is absolutely 
frightful in the eyes of these marauders; and as they have not 
yet learned the distinction between war and mail steamers, the 
constant traffic on the route to Torres Strait, which is identical 
with the track pursued by the native traders on their periodical 
voyages to and from the eastern islands, will prove as encouraging 
to them as Giaheartoniog to their piratical enemies. : 
The most frequented track through the Carimata Passage lies 
to the south of Souroutou, the channel between it and Ontario 
Reef being somewhat less than 20 miles in breadth. When the 
Peak on Carimata comes to bear N.N.W., a 8.5.E. course which 
will bring the Peak right astern, leads clear through the strait, 
about mid-channel between the Mancap shoals which extend 
from the 8. W. point of Borneo, and the reefs on tle eastern side 
of the strait. The east island of the Montaran group may be seen 
in clear weather from the mast-head while passing: but as the 
Peak of —— will be still visible, no other leading mark is 
necessary, The depth of water throughout the passage varies 
Be cash ren Soca 
ing throug e Carimaia Pa e, Ue naviga as 
the Shoins of to festa tracks to the eastward, which unite at 
Polo Kambing on the north coast of Timor, each of which has 
its peculiar advantages at certain seasons. During the prevalence 
of the easterly monsoon, from April ts September inclusive, the 
southern track, along the north side of the islands east of Java, 
is to be preferred by steamers bound to the eastward, as during 
this season the current generally runs in that direction, after 
ne Bali, at the rate of between 1 and 14 knots an hour. 
¢ northern track, by the Strait of Salayer, has the advantage in 
point of distance by about 30 miles; and as the bri Pacomer 
which prevails from October to March is often attended by squalls 
and heavy rain among the islands east of Java, while the northern 
track enjoys comparatively fine weather, the latter is likely to be 
prefer red by steamers passing in either direction during that season. 
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Southern Track. 


Bawtan, (705 miles), Lu- 
bek, of the old charts, an island 
about 30 miles in circumference, 
consisting of a central mass of 
hilly land about 2,000 fect in 
elevation, with plains of small 
extent at its base. The island 
is thickly inhabited, the popu- 
lation amounting to nearl 
30,000, a portion of whom are 
employed in cultivating all the 
available land which the island 
affords, and in manufacturing 
chair and sleeping mats, giri- 
boxes, and rice baskets, from the 
leaves of Pandanus palm, for 
exportation; while others are oc- 
ped fe in navigating their bulky 

rahus on ing voyages, or 
as day labourers in the planta- 
tions of this settlement, where 
they are known by the name 
of “Boyans,” and are remarked 
for their ro argas honesty and 
stupidity, the latter quality, 
however, being rather attribu- 
table to their want of knowledge 
of European modes of culture 
than to any natural deficiency 
of intellect. Altogether, they 
are a very singular peo le, and 
we could dilate upon their pe- 
culiarities at considerable length, 
were it not out of place in an 
essay of this description. A 
decidedly agricultural race, 
rithout timber for ship build- 
ing, and without exports save 
their simple mats and baskets, 


ve they import timber from 
ava to build large prahus, in 
which they carry the rattans of 


Borneo and eps of vave 
Singapore 1 even © 
sonea beyond the Strait of 
Sunda to Engano, on the 5. W. 
coast of Sumatra, to obtain the 
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Northern Track. 

SaLomgBo, or Nusa Lombo, 
(782 miles); is about 20 miles 
In circumference, the ter 
portion consisting in a hill of 
singular form, with a broad, le- 
vel, summit. There are no per- 
manent inhabitants, and the is- 
land has the repute of being a 
favourite resort of the Lanun 
pirates. It is therefore rarely 
visited y traders, European or 
native, but Dutch ships of war 
have reconnoitered it in the 
course of the present year in 
search of a fleet of rovers which 
had been reported to have assem- 
bled there. After passing Sa- 
lombo at a distance of 10 miles 
to the south, a due east course 
leads up to point Layken, the 8. 
W. extremity of Celebes. Ata 
distance of 15) miles to the east- 
ward of Salombo, the sounding 
increase to 60, 100, and 130 fa- 
thomes, but decrease again sud- 
denly to 15 and 16 fathoms 
when to the south-east of the 
Hen and Chicks, after which 
they become variable, sometimes 
with no ground, until the Point 
of Celebes is approached. These 
overtallsarestartling tostrangers, 
but no real danger exists, as the 
track across the banks has been 
well explored. 
_ In clear weather, Lumpo 
Batang, or Bonthain Hill, an 
immense round-topped moun- 
tain, will be seen before the 
lower land; but it is usually 
enveloped in clouds. Tanakeke, 
a small island off the 8. W. 
extreme of Celebes, is low and 
level, and may be seen at a dis- 
tance of from 15 to 20 miles. 
The channel between the island 
and the mainland affords excel- 
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Ge which I h i: “highl 
ail bre, which is highly 
pee ” eaves ieee of ad 
ura for making fishin 
rod Madura, and the lene 
to the eastward as far as Kan- 
are inhabited by people 
of of the same origin, who are 
ually Seca Be for industry, 
if’ not for enterprise. A Dutch 
Official resides at Singkapura, 
the capital, on the south side of 
island. 


If the steamer does not arrive 
abreast of Bawian until after 
dark, it will be best to steer for 
Pondy, olf the East end of 
Madura, so as to pass through 
the channel between it and Gi- 
bin soon after day break. If, 
on the other hand, Bawian is 
passed before dark, the better 
NY. W. ond of Kangelang, which 
end o , whic 
wig afford a clear pis during 
ht, and the channel bet- 
nace 3 island and Urk may 
be adopted. Both these pas- 
a are thoroughly well known 
are much frequented by 


shipping. 


to 150 feet in elevation, with 
recipitous cliffs on the sea coast. 
Phe island is well inhabited, 
and abounds with refreshments, 








especially yams, sweet potate 
and — » but By is not much 
| y European s 
de produce Daina for the meet 

. carried @ natives in 
their own | prahus to Sou- 
rabaya, the eastern capital of 
Java. 


Gruox, (or Gili Yang, Gili 
being the name for “igland” in 
the la of Madura) is 


O17 


Northern Track. 
lent anchorage throughout the 
year in Sor) fathoms. It was 
examined by H. M. 8. Came- 
lion in December 1842, when 
on her way to and from Macas- 
€ are no permanent 

esideuits on the island, as the 
natives have some superstitions 
concerni ol ne lege 
large and flourishing vi on 
the opposite mainland, called 
Topic Java, where the Dutch 
have a small establishment, 

The scenery on the South 
Coast of Celebes is of a very 
interesting character, the stately 
and massive Lumpo Batan 
forming a picturesque back 
ground to the coconut groves 
and al beaches of the sea 
shore, studded here and there 
with neat little clusters of that- 
ched houses. The soundi 
increase gradually from the 
shore, which may be approach- 
ed with safety, as the water is 
sufficiently clear to show any 
danger that may exist. 


ee 
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Bontuar is a Dutch settle- 
ment situated on the sea shore 
at the base of Lumpo Batang, 
and consists of a mud fort wi 


a seal gunn of Harpe 


the west. We erg Bont 
in the Camelion in Doente 


Barane § 8. Fee at Bont wv aw 
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more than double the size of 
Pondy, and differs in appear- 
ance, aa the hills slope gradually 
down to the sea shore, This 
island is also in a high state of 
cultivation, the entire face of 
the country pene divided into 
small plantations by hedge rows 
or walls of loose stones; and 
being studded with furm houses, 
it presents a greater resemblance 
to an European landscape than 
any other island of the Archi- 
elago. The sage between 
Baal and Gali Yang is gene- 
rally adopted by ships from 
Bali Strait bound to cheshors 
aml China, and by the Dutch 
Company's ships bound to Ban- 
yu Wangi to fill up with coffee 
previous to sailing on their 
Soacwuns voyage. 
KanGeana, or Kangeang is 
visible from a ship's deck at a 
distance of 30 miles. The chan- 
nel between this island and Urk 
is 10 miles wide, and perfect! 
safe with 40 to 53 fme. in mid- 
channel. Care must be taken 
to avoid the Takat Shoal (“The 
Brothers” of the Charts) a co- 
ral reef with three low sand 
banks upon it, but as itis distant 
nearly 20 miles from Kangeang, 
only ordinary precautions are 
Soon after passing ee? 
the islands east of Madura, the 


SaLaria 


© Pi larrece "Me a fF? 


depth of the sea becomes unfa- 
thomable, and the route, during 
the ensuing four days will lie 


or aa i : i 
-e* sidell, T” 
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Northern Track. 

1842, and were well received 
by the officers of the garrison, 
who afforded us every facility 
for making ourselves acquainted 
with the country. The vessel 
anchored in G4 fathoms, with 
the flagstaff N. E. and the ex- 
tremes of Celebes Eby 5. } 
S. and 8. by W. 4 W. Bon- 
thain is celebrated for the abun- 
dant supply it affords of Eu- 
ropean potatoes, rather a luxury 
in this part of the world. These 
are grown on the elevated lands 
of Lumpo Batang. There iv a 
: overland to Macassar, 
the sonthern capital of Celebes, 
distant 60 miles to the north- 
west. | 

Burtv Kuna, also a Dutch 
port, lies 15 miles to the east of 

nthain. The anchorage here 

is preferable to that of Bonthain 
during the strength of the east- 
erly monsoon, a8 it Is more 
sheltered, but the latter has the 
aivantage during the westerly 
monsoon, 

When abreast of Bonthain 
Hill, the centre of the channel 
between Middle and South Is- 
lands in Salayer Strait should 
be brought to bear due east be- 
fore steering for it, in order to 

asa to the north of Mansfield 

jank, which is said to have 
only 3) fathoms water upon it 
in some places. 
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 Satarer Srrarr (1139 m.) 
The most frequented track thro 
the Strait lies between Middle 
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Southern Track. 

across the voleanic gorge which 
separates the continent of Asia 
from that of Ausiralin. A course 
should now be steered to reach 
the parallel of 8° S. whenabreast 
of the N.W. extreme of Sumba- 
wa, from which point a due east 
course along the same parallel 
will lead clear to the Ombay 
passage, where the track joins 
the northern route by the Strait 
of Sulayer. The lnnd marks on 
this par: of the route are high- 
ly conspicuous, The Peak on 
the east end of Lombok is visi- 
ble at an immense distance, ancl 
it ig an useful mark for veasels 
passing along the islands east of 
Java. The northern shores of 
these islands are generally bold, 
and steep-to, with no soundings 
a mile off shore. The shoals 
laid down in some of the charts 
off the north coast of Lombok, 
marked “iloubtful,” have been 
repeatedly sought for without 
success by Dutch cruizers, so 
that it may safely be said that 
they do not exist. 

Fiat Istanp (1,018m.) where 
the cast and west passage com- 
mences, in Lat. 89 8’ 5. and 
Long. 117° 23’ E. is visible 
from the deck at a distance of 16 
miles, but as the summit is near- 
iy level, the island is not easily 


istinguished during the night. 
The Maria Reygersbergen shoal, 


which is laid down to the N.W. 
of Flat Island in Lat. 7° 56° 8. 
was examined by a Dutch ecrui- 
zer in 1825, and found to be in 
Lat. 7° 61’ 20", so that the 
channel between it and Flat Is- 
land ia about 16 miles wide. The 
great mountain Timboro, on the 
north coast of Sumbawa, whose 
fearful eruption in 1815 has of- 
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aml South Island, the channel 


being four miles wide and clear 
ofdangers. There are passages 
through the other channels, 
which, althouch sometimes used 
by the country vessels, have not 
been thoroughly explored. To 
the eastward of this Strait, and 
throughout the Moluccas, the 
westerly monsoon is the fine 
scason, this part of the Archi- 
peaso beme supplied with 
mustire by the rmin-clouds 
brought from the Pacifie by the 
easterly winds which prevail 
from April to September inclu- 
closive. Sulayer ia also the 
eastorn boundary of the Great 
Asiatic Bank in this latitude, 
for after passing through the 
Strait the sea becomes unfa- 
thomable, and continues so until 
the Great Australian bank is 
reached. | 
When clear through the 
Strait, an east course may be 
continued until the high peak of 
Kambyna bears N. W., when 
S. E. by E. leads direct to the 
pores between Ombay and 
ulo Kambing. The only land 
near this | of the track is 
Haoepi or Lizard Island 
(1,272 m.) which is low, bat 
well wooded, and is visible from 
the deck at a distance of 20 to 
25 miles. It is chiefly remark- 
able for being overrun by the 
large-footed jungle fowl or me- 
japodivs, Which forms its neat 
by seratching up the earth and 
dead leaves into heaps some- 
times nine feet high a ey 
feet in siege simi ay Ww rx 
its ef are deposited to b 
letehar by the vegetable heat. 
The island is uninhabited, and 
is rarcly visited. Ewen the La- 
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ten been recorded, lies 35 miles 
to the eastward of Flat Island, 
and is a valuable land mark. 
engin Ost m.) is a setthe- 
ment of the Dutch, near the bot- 
tom of a deep bay on the ab 
coast of Sumbawa, and ma 
considered as the capital o as 
island, Sandal-wood and bees’ 
wax are the chief exports. The 
double : Volcanic Island 
which lies close to the north-enst 
extreme of Sumbawa, is a noted 
land mark. The northern peak 
is an active volcano. 
Rusa Linoit or Nusa Rin- 
t, (1,300 m.) is also an excel- 
as mark, y being b igh and steep- 
to. A reef is down about 
20 miles to the N. W. of this 
island called Bangalore Shoal, 
concerning which some doubts 
are expressed in Honsavnon’s 
Dinectrory. It is now pretty 
well ascertained that the Ban- 
gulore must have been wrecked 
on Angelica Shoal, which lies 
a miles to the northeast of 


ROUTE 


Northern Track. 

nun pirates, who occupy tempo- 

rally moet of the uninhabited 
, seem to avoid i cbs 
the track of al 

prabus exc except those of the t si 


rok co who resort to the 
coast 


shourhood of Timor, where, 
st to the contraction of the 
channel, they are picked up 
more readily. 

The track from Hagedis to 
Pulo Kambing is not so much 
frequented as Pig tracks coeee 
Salayer Strait and alon 
islands east of Java, which-ace 
traversed almost daily by shibe 
employed in the commerce of 
the Archi » or proceeding 
to and from C ina by the East- 
erm Passages. Sh shares 
track has been sufficient! 
explored to remove all dow ite 
as to the safety of the channel; 
but as the groups on either side 
have not been thoroughly ex- 
plored, it will be well to keep 


Lingit, this island, and the beaten track, which asteam- 
viet orale i, having been the er easily do. In Decem- 
land set as bearing 5. 5. W ber 1842 H. M. 8. Camelion 
from the wreck.* followed this track, when on 
* ANGELICA’S SHOAL. Lieutenant 't#foaft's squadron approached the 
ord, Te44. “At noon ‘a shoal of Passier Layer-an within 1 or ie 
Soe fae Lr oe erie eee sole 
Sis E E., Latle. obecrved 7° 48° 39" 8. and had no soundiugs in 80 fath., but H 
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Southern Trach. 

Inow Cape, (1,540 m.) a 
high bold somite Pant 
the northeast extremity of Flo- 
res, is another prominent lard 
mark. a aire: name of this 
cape is Tanjong Bunga, or the 
Cape of Flowers. Hence, pro- 
bably, the Portuguese name of 
Flores, which has been extended 
to the entire island. The east 
end of eh has ee 
possession of the Portuguese for 
deli of 300 years, and many 
of the natives are Christians. 
The chief settlement is at Laran- 
tuka, in the Strait which sepa- 
rates Flores from Solor and 
Adenara. This spot has been 
recommended as a coal depéit, 
should such an establishment 
be necessary on the route. 
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her passage from Macassar to 
Port Essington. The westerly 
monsoon, which is supposed to 
attain its full strength at this 
time of the year, utterly failed, 
and the winds were light and 
variable up to the time of her 
arrival at Port Essincton, in the 
end of January. The passage 
from Salayer Strait to Pulo 
Kambing occupied ten days, 
indeed her progress was so slow, 
that a favourahle opportunity 
was afforded for seeing any 
dangers that might lie within 
the range of sizht from the 
mast head. Hagedis, which 
was passed at n dislanoe of 20) 
miles to the southeast, was the 
only object seen. 


Puro Kamatno, or Passage Island, hee m. Northern Track | 


1,520 m. Southern Track 


ig one of the most noted land marks in this part of the world, being 
situated at a point where two frequented tracks cross each other. 
Ships passing between the Cape of Good stops and China by the 
Eastern Passages, enter or leave the Strait of Timor by the chan- 
nel between Kambing and Ombay, and vessels from Torres Strait, 
if bound to Macassar Strait or along the islands east of Java, 


sides, crowned by a peak about 2,500 feet high. The precipices 
in some places as A econ from the sea, but elsewhere they are 


fringed at the base by marrow beaches of sand. There is no 
anchorage near the island owing to the depth of the sea, which is 
sometimes unfathomable at x: datanas of only two ship's poy 
from the shore. The inhabitants are numerous, the fhoe of th 

BANGALORE or Jagers 


on which the ship Bangalore from Amboing 
a | a said $0 extend N. and s, 
Western With 
he shoal Flores bare 
8. 5. W. distant 7 or 8 
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country being studded with plantations of maize and yams, and 
groves of the tuak or toddy-palm. Singularly enough, although 
ships pasa near the island almost daily, and the chief settlement 
of the Portuguese, who have occupied the neighbouring coast of 
Timor during three centuries, is only 15 miles distant, the inha- 
hitants hold no intercourse with Europeans, or even with the 
native traders. The passes by which they descend to the sea 
shore to obtain shell-fish are of such a nature, that by rolling 
large stones, from the summit of the cliffs, which are always kep 
in readiness, they can effectually prevent intrusion. In 1838, the 
writer had an interview with a party of the natives at the house of 
the Capitan China at Dilli, who occasionally held intercourse with 
them, but they scrupulously avoided the neighbourhood of the 
fort, and no persuasion could induce them to visit the English 
war-brig which was lying in the harbour. They bore a close 
resemblance to the natives of Wetta and the Serwatty Islands 
and the small prahu in which they came was identical in every 
articular with those of the fair races of the Moluccas. When tt 
is considered that these seas are swept annually by the Lanun and 
Bonirati pirates, and that the slave trade is still rife in the neigh- 
bouring settlements of the Portuguese, their determination to 
avoid intercouree with outside nations shews a tact and neren 
of purpose which these eastern races do not generally display. 
Their exclusivencss seems to have relaxed somewhat lately, for 
in 1839, Captain Watson, of the British schooner Essington, 
succeeded in opening a friendly intercourse during a short visit 
to the island, but not without great delay and circumspection ;— 
and in 1844, Lieut. ’t Hooft, when in command of a Dutch flotilla 
cruising for pirates, established communication with a village 
situated on the edge of the cliffs of the west coast. In the first 
instance the inhabitants tried to crush their visitors by rolling 
stones over the cliff, but finding that their intentio.s were not 
hostile they desisted, and a friendly intercourse was eventually 
established. 
_ The channel between Kambing and Ombay is 18 miles, and that 
between Kambing and Babi, 8 miles wide. Both are clear of 
danger, and may be adopted according to the convenience of the 
navigator. 
Dilli, the capital of the Portuguese ions in Timor and 
Solor, lies 15 miles south of Kambing. It is a reef harbour, easy 
of access, perfectly sheltered, and exceedingly well adapted for a 
coal depot, should such be required. There are several other 
settlements along the north coast of Timor, but as the houses are 
small they can only be distinguished when close in with the land. 
The channel between Wetta and Timor is wide and pha’ 
clear of danger. There are small fringing reefs on the shores of 
both islands, but generally the sea is unfathomable at a distance 
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ofa quarter ofa mile from the coast. The land on both sides is 
exceedingly high, and as there is generally a dense haze near the 
surface of the sea during the heat of the day, its outline is often 
more clearly distinguishable during the night. 

Load m. Northern Track) . | ait tig: orale: 

Puro Jak ee m. Southern Tyack } is low and level with a 
fringing reef. The strait between the island and the East Point 
of Timor, is narrow, but safe, with anchorage under the Timor 
shore. Some Bugis prahus are generally to be seen here during 
the westerly monsoon, as it is a small trading station, and the 
vessels employed in the Tripang fishery on the north coast of 
Australia generally call here to fill up their fresh water. This 
spot will probably be selected as a depot for fuel when establish- 
ments of this description come to be formed in convenient situa- 
tions throughout the Archipelago, which must happen when 
sleam communication becomes more extended. It is within the 
Portuguese territory, although no establishment has ever been formed 
there, nor do the traders from Delli extend their voyages so far 
along the coast. A nation possessed of a greater spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise would not have allowed a position so admirably 
adapted for a trading station to remain long unoccupied.* 

“Bulo Jaki is uninhabited, the natives preferring the uplands 
of the adjacent island of Timor, where the population is consider- 
able, and is chiefly employed in cultivation. The island derives 
its name from the troops of monkeys with which it is over-run, 
Jali being the term for monkey in the Malayan dialect of the 
Moluccas. It is also appropriate, as this is the eastern limit of 
their migration, no variety of the tribe existing in a wild state 
among the islands to the eastward. — “ 

Kisea, (the channel between which and the east end of Timor is 
18 miles wide) is 16 miles in circumference and thickly inhabited 
the population in 1838 amounting to about 6,000, nearly a thir 
uf him were Christians of the Dutch Reformed Church. Letti, 
which lies 25 miles to the north eastward of Pulo Jaki, is more 
extensive but less densely peopled. Refreshments are to be 
obtained at both these islands, but more especially at Kissa, where 
the inhabitants have long held intercourse with the whale ships 
frequenting these seas, which they supply with large quantities 
of pigs, poultry, yams and sweet potatoes. 

After leaving Timor, no land will be seen until Torres Strait is 

* Intelligence | Timor in the course of the present month 
thet ‘Senior Tapes de Lina, © dstioguahed officer who was formerly Governor 
General of Portuguese India, had | 
reorganize the establishments in that quarter. The Government has ds 
invitations to Steam Companies to make Dilll a depot on the route between Singa~- 
ore and Aus , and eat nadiieg, Seether, ani nc nese tarp aig Harbour 

aésand Pilotage Fees, and from E: uties on i 3 ig oe i 
ers; and the government engages to ho the coals and f cargo free of 
charge for supplying the steamers with fuel and fresh water. 
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reached, —_— it be deemed ee to make Cape Wesael, a 
precaution by no means necessary, as the soundings decrease gra- 
dually as the Strait is approached, thus affording sufficient warning 
to the navigator ; while the latitude can always be obtained at least 
once in the twenty four hours, for it has been generally remarked 
that during the westerly monsoon, (the only season in which the sun 
is likely to be obscured,) when the day has been overcast, the night 
has invarially been clear, or vica versa. For the first 200 miles after 
leaving Timor the sea continues unfathomable, but soon after 
attaining this distance, soundings will be struck in 130 to 150 
fathoms on the Great Australian Bank, which decrease gradually 
to 9 fathoms near the entrance of Endeavour Strait. There are 
several coral patches to the south of the track, about the parallel of 
10 degrees, but none of these have less than 7 fathoms water 
upon them, with the exception of the Money Bank, which was 
discovered by the ship “ William Money” in 1841, and was after- 
wards passed over by several of the ships employed in 
over H. Majesty's 80th iment to India in 1s44 The 
least depth on the bank is 41 fathoms. Victoria Rock, the only 
danger north of the track until Torres Strait is approached, was 
discovered by a steamer of that name while on her voyage from 
Sydney to Singapore in 1843. The boat was sent to examine it, 
and only 6 feet water was found on the shallowest part. On 
approac ryt Torres Strait, it will be well to get at once into the 
parallel of the western entrance of Endeavour Strait (10- 45’ to 
10: 50’ 8.) in order to avoid some dangers said to exist to 
the eastward of Booby Island, called the Aurora and Proudfoot 
shoals. These are laid down respectively in Long. 141- 07’ and 
141- 33" E. in the parallel of 10:33’ S.;° but on what authority 
is not distinctly known. 
Rep Watuis 2485 ms lon Track | one of the land marks 
for the western entrance of Endeavour Strait, is a rocky 
island, about a mile in circumference, and very scantily clothed 
with vegetation, the red stone and earth of which it consists 
ring it the appearance from which it derives its name. 
ody Wallis, which lies about a mile and a half to the south, is 
somewhat larger, and is covered with stunted trees, These islands 
are visible from a ship’s deck at a distance of 15 miles. As a des- 
cription of this entrance is given in the sketch of the Steam Route 
through Torres Strait, it will be unnecessary to enter into further 
details. From Red Wallis to the site of the proposed depot for 
fuel at Port Albany, the distance is 37 miles, which will make the 
entire distance from Singapore to Cape York 2,500 miles by the 
northern track thieteh the Strait of Salayer, and 2,530 miles by 
the southern track along the islands east of Java. Beare 
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EASTERN ASIA. 


THE LAMPONG DISTRICTS AND THEIN PRESENT CONDITION." 
By H. ZOLLINGER, Faq. 


As has often before happened, I was indebted to the friend- 
ship of an individual for the SppoRnnley of travelling in a country 
ae visited and very slightly known. 

Mr Stein Parve, sent as a Commissioner to the Lampongs, not 
only most willingly granted my request to be allowed to accompany 
him there, but obtained the permission of government for that 

urpose. On the 13th February, 1845, we stepped at Batavia on 
aaed the gun-boat No. 1, which, on the whole, is not uncomfort- 
ably furnished, is a good sailer, and of which an able juragon 
et | the command. The winds at the commencement of the 
voyage were unfavorable: but after we had tacked near Anjer, 
Mae could sail towards the north we proceeded more rapidly, and 

* Translated for this Journal from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, Oth 
year, Let vol., 1647, 
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at 4 o'clock on the evening of the 15th we arrived at Telok-Betong. 
We remained 17 days in the country, and the following is the 
result of my researches and enquiries, as well as a sketch of what 
I myself caw and experienced. If I am more elaborate than is 
commonly the case in my notes of journies for the Tijdschrift, it 
arises principally from this, that very little has been written about 
the great tract which is comprehended under the name of the 
Lampong Districts, and that little appears to be based upon 
hearsay only and not upon personal observation. Again, what has 
pppenred has not been written with reference to the serpents 

one, but is scattered in other works, relating either to the whole 
Archipelago or the whole of Sumatra, as is the case in the history 
of Sumatra by Marsden. 

For this reason it is also my intention to bring together every 
thing that is known to me concerning the country, with a view at 
once to give a true representation of the knowledge which we at 
present sess of this noble portion of the island, to extend our 
information regarding it as much as possible, and to furnish a 
point departure for future researches. 


ri 

The maritime boundaries of the Lampong Districts are formed 
on the south by the Indian Seca and the Strait of Sunda and on the 
east by the Java Sea. Its inland boundaries on the other hand 
are fixed on the north and west in the following manner :—the 
river Masuji, which comes from Matawalu (the 8 eyes), following 
an imaginary line to the rivulet Tuba, thence the river Pisang 
to its source the lake Seroja, from here again an imaginary line 
ever the summits of the mountain Punkau, of the hill Mandah, 
over the Pamatang Trengamman as far as Bukit Pasagi ; these are 
the boundaries which separate the country from the residency of 
Palembang. From Bukit Pasagi over the back of the mountain 
chain (which commences at the Barisan) till between the promon- 
tories of Suleman and Tanjong China the country borders on the 
territory of the Assistant Residency of Bencoolen. Hence the most 
northerly point of the country lies at the mouth of the sums 3 
and according to the large map of Sumatra by Berghaus on the 
3° 48" South Lat. This point is also the most easterly, lying, 
according to the map, on the 103° 30’ E. Long. from Paris, 
The most southern point is between the two before-named pro- 
montories (if we leave out of consideration the islands lying more 
to the eouth) and in 4° 59° S. Lat. The most western point 
would be the top of the mountain Pesgh and should be placed 
on the 101° 52’ E. Long. if some of the windings of the river 
Evens do not go further to the west. Mr Melvil van Carnbee 
gives the size of the Lampong Districts at 535 square geographical 
miles, which is equivalent to 12,926 square English miles, or 
about the same size as the Residency of Hantam and the Preanger 
Regencies united. 
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The first thing that strikes us as remarkable, when we become 
aequainted with the geography of the districts, is the difference 
between them and the neighbouring Java, and further, the differ- 
ence which exists between the southern and northern portions. The 
difference from Java is mic ie with relation to the ethnography 
and zoology, to which we shall afterwards advert; while in respect 
to the northern and southern portions, it Sabet ay consists in the 
geological structure of the const formations, and in the development 
of the river systems. The south coast is nearly rey where high 
and steep, often furnished with indentations bending it outwards 
or inwards, it is covered with rocks, and surrounded with numerous 
little islands. The east const, on the contrary, is fat low land, 
the line of the coasts forming nearly a right line, without remark- 
able bays, without rocks and islands, which are only found in great 
numbers at the point towards the south. The southern portion is 
a mountain land of the same form as the easterly lying part of the 
Bantam country, which consists of the mountain mass and the 
ailjoining mountains; towards the southern slopes only flow small 
brooks; the vegetation appears to be the same as on the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Java. The north part of the country is a 
great plate, the level character of which is only slightly broken 
by little hills or by shallow platforms, and which, even far in 
the interior, scarcely rise LOO feet above the level of the sea. It 
is an alluvial country, principally consisting of quartz sand and 
docs not possess any marks of volcanic origin. This great differ- 
ence must not remain unnoticed, when we treat of the rivera 
which are dispersed over the country or of the islands which 
surround it, As before mentioned the number of the latter 
along the east const is very small. It is true they are for 
the most part rocky and steep, but neither large nor high. 
From the N. towards the 8. there are the following: Tanjon; 
Sekoppo (situated very near the mainland) the North Island, 
Batu Puti, the Three Sisters, Pulo Rimau, Penjaran and Kandan 
(which are jointly called the Zutphen Islands.) In and 
opposite the bay of Lampong are Pulo Rrakites, Sebessi, Sebuku; 
near the east coast from the 5. to the N., Sekeppel, Chondong, and 
on the west coast from the N. to the 3, Passaran, Kubor, Tankil, 
Tegal, Mahitan, Kalagran, Puhawan, two small islands without 
name, Lagundi, with eleven small ones round it. In the Emper- 
or’s or Semangka bay, the Emperor's Island or Pulo Tabuan in 
the centre towards the east side of the bay from the S. towards 
the N., two small islands in the bay of Kiloan, 4 in the bay of 
Kalombaian and two in the north-west of Pentiwil. 

_ The same proportion is found with reference to the curves and 
bays, in which the east const is so deficient, that it is impossible 
to name one, while in the 8. their numbers are tolerably great. 
In the language of the country the bays are called Telok. The 
great bay of La pong is commonly called Telok Betong, which 
name however is only applicd to the back part of the bay, Tt has 
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in the W. the following smaller bays within itself, viz, Rateh, 
Pundu and Bidada. The bay of Samangka is nearly os deop 
but smaller than the bay of Telok Betang. In the E. it has the 
following bays within it; Telok Kiloan, Kalombaian, Pentiwi, 
Puti, Limau Badak; in the N. Tanjongan or Borneh; in the W. 
there do not exist any smaller ones. It is clear, that where no 
curves or bays exist the number of capes cannot be great. Thus 
there exists on the east coast of the Lampongs only Tanjong 
Sekoppo, which strictly speaking is an island, situated near the 
mainland. The 8. E. point of the Lampongs forms Tanjong Tua, 
opposite Anjer. The cape Tanjong Tikus is situated to the East 
between Lampong and Samangka bays. Between the Samangka 
and Blimbing bays, Tanjong Rada is observed in the E., Tanjong 
China in the §. oat Tanjong Suleman in the S. W. The Jast 
belongs more properly to the country of Bencoolen. 
II! 


The mountains of the Lampong Districts run along the south 
coast, but nowhere extend very far into the interior, except on the 
the western frontier. They consist of three chains, running nearly 
parallel, which stretch from the 8. E. to the N. W. and are 
wholly of volcanic origin. . 

The remaining part of the land is flat, and only on the east 
coast there rises, to the south of the mouth of Sckampong, an 
isolated hill of no great height which I myself have not visited. 
That the Lampong mountains are of a wakcauis nature, appears 
from their oxiaoual form, from the stones which are found at their 
base and from those which the brooks bring down, and finally 
from the numerous warm springs, which flow from their southern 
slopes. The jirst most northerly chain, borders Lampang bay on 
the east, and commences opposite the fourth point of Java. Its 
highest point is the Raja Bassa lying on the 5. Eastern extremity. 
Towards the N. W. the chain is much lower, and runs by means of 
a row of hills round the back ground of the bay of Telok Betong, 
where it joins the second chain. This ridge of union is very low, 
as will appear from the particulara regarding it given hereafter. 
Somewhat further inland a dome-shaped hill rises from it, called 
Gunong Trang, probably because nearly the whole of the northerly 

lain can be seen from it. The whole of the depression between the 
first and second mountain chains is called Gunong Talang. The 
second mountain chain begins over against the third point of 
Java and the island Krakatao. It borders Samangka bay on the 
N. E. Its highest point is without doubt the Tangamus or 
Emperor's peak on the western point. The highest easterly point 
however on the other hand is the mountain Pidada. Somewhat 
further to the north-west, nearly in the middle of the chain, there 
yet another summit, for which the inhabitants could not give 
me op Siren and which on some maps in named Lampong peak. 
The Tangamus rises tolerably free and steep, it has a donble 
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summit, a southern and northern one, as appears from a sketch 
in the possession of the administrator, Mr Juch, which 1 have 
seen. Bome low branches of the Tangamus run towards the 
N. E. In the west itis divided from the Gunong Pasaagi, by a 
valley or depression. The ¢hird mountain chain hegins over 
against the first and second Java points anid Princes Island, 
borders the bay of Samangka in the S. W. and is a portion of the 
long mountain chain, Barisan, which stretches itsclf very far 
along the 8. W. Coast of Sumatra. The higher points of it are 
not situated in the Lampong districts. 

The islands in the Straits of Sunda are nearly all very high and 
come of them consist of very high peaks with craters, formerly 
in activity, but now extinct; such as, for example, the volcanic 
eruptions on Krakatao mentioned in old voyares, It is the line of 
union between the Javanese and Sumatran voleanie bails. The 
sida close to the coast consist almost wholly of recent coral 
chalk. 

The following is a table of the heights of these mountains which 
have been ascertained by Mr Melvill and are to be found in the 
Almanack for N. India: 


The Peak of Schuku......... . 1,312 French feet. 
" " Sehesi. wees es eeas 245 
" rr, Krukotao....s.s+. pee ie 
Raja Bassa..... eisiaenae 4,130 
Tougamus...acscseeeees GfNH 


Phe peak of Lampong 6,765 approximately. I reckon it only 
6,500, and Gonong Bidada sit (i000, 

P have already mentioned how aniform the land on the north of 
the mountains is, Close by the mountains we tind rich earth, in 
some places red, in others black, in proportion to the quantity of 
volcanic matter and of humus which is contained in it. The 
furtl:er to the north, the more the fruitful soil disappears, and the 
more a sandy ground exhibits itself, which covers the whole 
surface. It is only here and there that we remark a broad strip 
of gool humus, which was probably collected where the surface 
of the ground was hollow, and washed away by the rains. 
Where the layers of which the ground is composed are scen along 
the rivers, we always find sand only, as far ag the rivera have cut 
in. However it is not always loose and uniform sand, but many 
times mingled and wrought up with clay. Other ingredients 
often give it a red or grey appearance. In going from Telok 
Betong in a northerly direction towards at on the river 
Talang Bawang, the country is nearly everywhere the same, as 
soon a8 we have come over the pass of Talang to Natar. On 
this river the south eastern bank is much higher than the opposite 
one, and forms a steep wall of about 50 feet hich. On the other 
side the land scarcely rises above the level of the river, and in 
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the rainy season it is so much overflowed, that only the tops of 
the trees project abuve the water. Then and in such districts the 
land properly -deserves the name of Lampong. It is said that 
this word: is properly used for objects which float on the water, 
or which are deprived by the water of a certain and firm hold, 
nearly in the same way as the surface of many peat bogs in Europe. 
In the residency of Bantam a grass grows in the morasses whose 
stalks and leaves float on the surface. For example it is named 
near Pandana Serch Lampong (gramen fluitans.) So I have 
also heard the ground of different rawahs called tanah lampong. 
It is properly a wrong idea, that we often hear expressed, that the 
Eampougs are a marshy country. It is true the low portions of 
the land are inundated in the rainy seasons, but it is not thereby 
made a morass, the ground being, on the contrary, in the dry 
season dry and sterile, as its sandy nature superinduces, Proper 
rawahs or morasses are very seldom found. , 

Along the road from Telok Betong to Mengala, I made obser- 
vations with a good sea barometer, and calculated the heights of 
the following hills, viz: 

Gunong Talang, the first point immediately 

behind Telok Betonr...........+..--+ 116 French feet. 

Natar in the centre of the pass............310 —,, 

Tiegennenang on the river Sekampong. .. 209 =, 

Tarabangi, the capital....e.sse+es recess LOL 





Gunong Batin, a village... ccapiaescuecce Ol is 
Bengals, on the Toelang Bawang........ 115 : 
The opposite bank, searcely about........ | " 


.-» 65 

The highest point of the hilly land of Talang, 

ETDADS on eee eeeeens err ee || a 

How small is this difference in the level of a tract which has an 
extent of 87 miles in length. 

I must here mention a remarkable geological phenomenon. Near 
Tiegennennang the river Sikampong, immediately below the vil- 
lage, forms a ravine ta gully) witiece the stream runs very rapidly 
and that in the middle of the otherwise, on every side, entirely 
flat country. The natives called it gurhu. Through the alluvial 
gs wotrude large blocks of rock which are elevated above 
ihe level of the water, on the sides nearly 15, but in the middle 
of the river about 8 feet. The blocks range towards the W., are 
not all of the same species of rock and are very variable in 
thickness. The thinnest, but from their white colour the most 
conspicuous consist of mica. I have deposited specimens of the 
rocks found here in the geological museum of the Batavian 


In a geological point of view this place is very remarkable for the 
ey ih Tt Ls also an unexpected appearance for the traveller 
and breaks in an agreeable manner the wearisome monotony of the 
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plains. We do notany where find traces of coal. Gold is pro- 
cured in the sand of the river Umpu, that is in those rivulets which 
come from the mountains of Bencoolen and join this river. The 
gold is however of an inferior quality, which may perhaps be 
eeerioed to the first manipulation afler it is separated as dust from 
the sand, 


Iv 
After the survey of the mountain system of the Lam ngs it may 
be convenient to review the distribution of the rivers of the interior, 
It is clear from what has been said before that large rivers 
cannot be formed towards the south, but that there, notwith- 
standing, their source must be sought, whether they afterwards 
turn towards the 8. or N., and that towards the north, only, a 
considerable development and branching is possible. wie 

_in the preceding division I have in the first place remarked 
that warm springs are a proof of the volcanic formation of moun- 
tains; and some are found here. We visited those in the 
neighbourhood of Telok Betong; they are called Kajadian, and 
are situated close to the shore, south-westerly of the above- 
mentioned town. The most convenient manner of reaching them 
is by a prahu. We go along the small island on which the 
Regeat of Telok Betong has a house and then suddenly take a 
westerly direction towards the opposite shore. . 

In going there warm springs are found in the sea. We fomes 
at the time of high water a very easily observed the bubbling 
movement of the surface, by which the presence of the springs is 
indicated; but as the depth of the sea at that place amounted to 
46 feet, the heat of the upbubbling water was lost, and on the 
surface scarcely any difference was to be observed from the 
ordinary temperature of the sea-water. 

Having arrived at Kajadian we were obliged to wade over the 

muddy bank, and then came to a small thicket of mangrove where 
the springs are situated, close to the bank. The water bubbled 
continually through a whitish hard crust which had probably 
been formed from its own substance. We could not make e 
boil sufficiently, and we found, by many experiments, that the 
temperature was 181° Far, (82,7° C.) It is said however that 
the heat is greater at low water, because the sea-wator does not 
then penetrate the bank so much, and deprive the water of its 
heat. Eggs can be boiled in it at low water. 
__ The springs of Kali Anda are similar, but with still hotter water. 
They lie at the western foot of the Raja Bassa or rather of the 
mountain chain which runs from it towards the north-west. 
They are close to the shore. The inhabitants i oma make 
use of all these springs for rheumatic and cutaneous diseases. 

Other hot springs lie in the neighbourhood of Natar already 
mentioned on the hilly country between the first and second 
chains of mountains. The water there, it is said, does not properly 
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bubble up but rather oozes out of the ground. It romaine partly 
around the springs and forms swamps of hot water to which the 
rhinoceroses often come to bathe and the stags todrink. The 
quantity of water which rises from the ground, it is also said, 
varies greatly at different times and the inhabitants seek in this 
for good or bad omens of the fruitfulness of the following season. 
It is very probable that warm eprings will hereafter be found 
around the Tangamus when the country shall have been better 
explored. | . 
owards the south coast the following, amongst other small 
streams are found ; they are uselces for any kind of craft but serve 
as important auxiliaries for the cultivation of rice. Those of 
Kedaton, Peningahan, Telok Betong, rai. me, OR Gebang, 
Minanga, Suku Jaya, Tongi, Kunyayan, Kota Jawa, and 
Bawang run into Cae tei jay; those of Nagri, Tanjong Jati 
or Pentiwi, Pekandoh or Putih, Pekondoh or Limau Baduak, 
Tarega Belungu, Bennecyattan, oe tastes Sumangka or 
Bornch, Wai-nipa, Karang-brah, Tiram, Kauwor Gading, 
Tanda &e. in the bay of Samangka. The Samangka is the 
largest of these rivulets. It rises in the district of Gnarip in two 
brauches, of which the western lower down sends two branches 
tu the eastern. Tt lias also two mouths, which are not far separat- 
ed from each other, and enclose a small Delta. 
Along the east coast again, we find the mouths of many rivers, 
some of which are of greater size. They all rise in the mountains 
of the south ond flow in a transverse direction over the entire 
northern plain. They are of great importance for the internal 
commerce and in fact form the only means of communication 
between different districts where there are cither no roads at all or 
where such as there are cannot be used for the transport of heavy 
articles. They are of little or no benefit to the rice cultivation in 
the lower and middle parts of their course, because their beds 
are cither too deep and their banks too high and stecp, or they 
swell so much in the rainy season as to inundate all the adjucent 
land and render any cultivation impossible. ae 
Along the east coast, from the south, to the north we meet the 
following rivers and streams: 
Fogo | 
Sckampong. Tt rises in Tangawas. Its two principal branches 
unite near Sckampong Halen. It receives the Kull 
(or, in the Lampangese, IV'ui.) 


nlo (right). 
Tebu i 
Semah (r. ) 
_ Katiboa (1. | 
(These rivers are always reckoned following tle course or from 


the source of the principal river. ) 
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Pennak, which proceeds from the union of the Enda in 
ae bare and the Arang in the south. 


Wakka. 
Puti luni. 


Probian (right ). 
Wahaya (r.) _ 
Kapoangan (r. ) 
Peeetiy (I.) with the following branches, 
“pe deem 
Hil Wan ‘ 
Bossa (1) “ 


) 
Pagadungan (r. with the 
aaa, PAS L. : 


aman (I.) 
Sukadana (r.) 

Tulang or Tulung Bawang, the largest river in the coun- 

is In the Degianiok Ct its course it is named Wai 

Jmpu and rises at the N. E. foot of the Tangamus from 

four large arms, the names of which I do not know: 
After that it receives the 

Tahami ( 


Giham 

Pisang ay which proceeds from the Gunong Pisang. 
As far ‘as this the ‘direction of the river Tulang is ce 
wards the north. It now however bends abruptly to 
the cast. 

penny 4) which in the south is formed by two branches, 
atin (r.) 


Seputi. 


Rarem (r). The upper part of this river consists of the 
Abong and the two-branched Galin. It takes the 
name of Rarem on their union and receives an 
arm on the left (nameless?); then the Sunkai (1) 
which in its turn receives four streamlets on its right, 
Below the Sunkai there follows another arm (r) of 

_ the name of which I am ignorant. 

Bakkong {r). This runs into the large river by two 
arms. Lower on the right there is a streamlet without 


a name, 
Bidada (1.), which has two branches, and finally the 
Dinte (r.) 


Mas Uji. This is the frontier river of Palembang and is con- 
nected with the river of Palembang by the branches 

| which run from the latter to it. 
We may casily estimate how large the Tulang Bawang is from 
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the following considerations :-—Mengala lics on its right bank, 
To reach the sea from this place we must drop down the river 
three days and nights: and, notwithstanding this, the ebb and 
flow are felt above Meneala, and at the lowest level of the water 
it is sill 24 feet deep. Very large pralins can also ascend to this 
place. It thus appears how even and low the land must be 
where the tide can be remarked so far inland. When we consider 
this in connection with what we have before said respecting 
the absolute height of Mengula we may conclude that the deepest 
part of the river's bed at Mengala can searcely be more than 36 
to 40 feet above the level of the sea. Very exact observations 
would perhaps shew it tu be still less. 
¥ 


The physiognomy of the vegetation of the Lampong Districts is at 
first sight less characteristic than we should expect from such a lar 
surface, that is, it possesses few peculiaritics, which is a ngh 
case of the neighbouring Java. Those portions of the country 
which lic immediately opposite to Java live exactly the same 
kind of vegetation as the plains of Bantam directly opposite, or 
the hilly part of that Residency. It is otherwise with the 
vegetation of the mountain tops, which are always isolated | ints, 
although they are united to the neighbouring mountains brine 
tracts. I have ascended no very remarkable heights in the 
Lampongs, and consequently cannot speak from my own obser- 
vation. But it appears from the researches of Mr Jack, who 
explored the neighbouring mountains of Bencoolen, that the 
mountain vegetation exhibits more peculiarities. It is otherwise 
with the plains of the north. The more we travel over them 
towards the north, the more does the vegetation assume a different 
character from that of Java. I shall not enter into details here, 
which would only be appreciated by professional botanists. It 
will suffice to say that the most striking character of the northern 
vegetation, consists in the fact, that the families and genera of 
plants which in Java appear only on the mountains, are to be 
ound here on the plains nearly on the level of the sca. Amonrat 
these we find the Nepenthes, Quercus, Lactuca indica, Sonerila, 
and of the family of Ternstrumiacea the Eurija, Schima and 
Adinandra, This may probably arise from the influence, difficult 
of demonstration but casily understood, of the original mountain 
formation, which it is true, did not rise up into mountains here, but 
whose remains notwithstanding cover the whole of the plains in the 
form of sand. Itmay be considere: of more general interest if we 
make some observations on the most important of the cultivated 
plants which are spread over the country. 

The fruits of the country are nearly the same as in Java, but in 
proportion to the population they are much less abundant. Expe- 
rience shews that even on Java the taste for fruit trees increases 
with the increase of the population. This is so natural that I 
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deem it unnecessary to give many illustrations and proofs of it. 
In the Lampongs the mango is very seldom found, and not in 
fine varieties, the fetid gaien is found in tolerable abundance, 
the nangha is less plentiful than on Java. On the other hand we 
see the champeda (Artocarpus polyphema Pers.) very abundant 
in all the villages. 

If we direct our attention to the cultivated plants on the 
culture of which the subsistance and welfare of the Hagar de- 
pend, the rice, here as elsewhere, is the principal. The cultivation 
of rice, however, i8 not ay of 0 much importance as on Java. 
This is chiefly to be ascribed to the circumstance, that in general 
the rice can only be planted on dry ground, and that no regular 
channels for the formation of sawas, are or con be made. The 
reasons have already been stated why it is generally almost impossi- 
ble to have such channels in the plains of the north, and that they 
ean only be thought of in the mountainous part in the south. The 

oper national mode of planting rice is as follows ; the people cut 

oir part of a forest, let the wood dry, afterwards burn 
it, and finally sow and reap the rice on dry ground, on the place 
which was previously covered with trees. Such rice fields are, 
as it is known, called in Java “ tipar” but in the Lamponga 
" merit: This kind of rice cultivation presents many dificul- 
ties to the people, which do not exist in the culture by sawas. 
First, the soil is so unfruitful, especially towards the north, that 
the rice can never be planted more than one year on the same 
vlace, and consequently every year the difficult labour of cutting 
own the wood has to be repeated. — 

The produce of such taclanien is always Ices than that of sama. 
If it happens, unfortunately, that there is much rain in the cat 
season, or that the rainy season commences carly, then, athens | 
the forest is cut down, the wood felled does not dry sufficiently 
to allow of its being burned. Of course in such cases little or no 
rice can be planted, and high prices and famine prevail in the 
country. At the same time another evil is involved im this man- 
ner of planting rice, namely, that those places are first planted 
which are nearest to the villages and thus the enuliivated ground is 
in time farther and farther removed from the dwellings, aa a long 
time must elapse before the same ground can be again used. We 
have found small villages, the inhabitants of which had to walk 
4 hours before they arrived at their rice fields. This offers a 
great impediment to the increase of the population in these places. 
_ It is apparent that a large population cannot easily establish 
itself at a single point, because by doing so the neighbouring 
grounds capable of cultivation are too soon exhansted and the 
necessity for establishing ficlds at a great distaneg will sooner 
occur, where a large mass of people are established in one place. 
Ordinarily they are soon oblived to relinquish their old 
places of settlement. and to go into the jungle where grounds 
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exist in sufficient quantity to open fields in the vicinity of new 
residences. Through this an inclination to travel has been ma- 
nifested by the whole people, which is not easily to be found in 
people who addict themselves to agriculture, and which presents 
insurmountable difficulties to most improvements, The heads 
of the villages and the cleverest of the population acknowledged it, 
and many told us that they would willingly do any thing if 
government only assisted them by the formation of samwas, They 
stated publicly that they themselves were ignorant of the mode 
of doing this, chiefly because they did not know how to form the 
ance channels for the irrigation. The government for thia 
reason has sometimes sent a few Javanese, to assist them. 
This measure however has not been productive of the results 
expected, because the Javanese, when no longer under European 
surveillance, commenced to plague and cheat the inhabitants, 
were lazy and gave themselyes up to the use of opium. At 
present some sawas are found on the southerly declivities of the 
mountains along the coast, principally round Telok Betong, where 
the regent takes much trouble in establishing them. The price of 
rice under such circumstances varies very much in succeeding 
years, and ranges from 2 to 8 and more rupees per picul. Sup- 
plies have often to be furnished from Java in bad seasons, while in 
times of the most abundant harvest, it is unprofitable to export the 
surplus, as Java is then in astate to provide for her own wants. 
Throughout the whole country the rice is stamped out of the husk. 
This is done by women, two of whom place themselves opposite each 
other on the rice log, which has a hole in the centre of its length 
and not at the endasin Java. We have only seen a kind of rice mill 
in the possession of the regent of Telok Betong, which is of Bugis 
origin. It consists of two round wooden logs, of which the lower 
rung into a conical point which fits into the log above. ) 
outer surface of the lowest log as well as the interior of the 
superior log, where they meet, are provided with holes eronEn 
which the rice falls. The blocks are turned round, after the paddy 
has been put into the hole of the uppermost log. The bras that 
comes through the two logs is very unclean, and most of the 
grains are broken. a es : 
After rice, the most important cultivation of the Lampongs is 
pepper. The cultivation of this plant is said to have been more 
extensive in earlier times than at present, because the pepper 
was then delivered at a low price to the rulers of the country, the 
Sultans of Bantam, and the yearly delivery amounted, it is said, 
very often to 200,000 piculs. Besides this, much was sold directly 
hay Mates traders. The trade is now free, and the produce amounts 
to between 15,000 and 20,000 piculs. The cultivation was never 
a forced one, but the Sultans of Bantam enonrages it by 
granting particular titles of honor to the Lampong ¢ iiefs who 
jelivered the greatest quantity of pepper. This is not the proper 
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place to describe at length the pepper cultivation. This las 
already been done in other works, and Marsden especially gives 
much information about it. But as the way in which the 
plant is managed varies very much in different places on Sumatra, 
it may not be superfluous to notice what is peculiar to the Lam- 
pong districts. Generally the plant does not appear to be treated 
with so much care as in other parts of Sumatra, and as the plant 
itself, and the well understood interest of the planter requires. 
The slips are not first planted in beds, till they have become 
strong enough, but they are at once planted in the place where 
the plantation is to be established. Owing to this much time is 
lost. Nurseries ought to be formed while the old plantations are 
still bearing fruit, but are on the decrease. When the old 
plantation is exhausted, new ground pe, to be ready to be 
planted with vines from the nursery, which would yield fruit 
one or two years sooner than if they had first to cominence by 
preparing the new ground, The careless native does not thin 
of a new plantation until the old one is dead, They then plant 
the newly prepares ground with dadaps and wait two complete 
years before they plant cuttings of pepper, close to the thorny 
tranks of the dadap trees. This again is entirely time wasted, for 
the dadap grows up so quickly that it is always sufficiently high 
to serve as a support to the pepper even if it were planted at the 
same time with it, and even if this were not the case stakes stuck 
loosely in the ground would serve during the first and second 
years as provisional props. A second evil is that they do not place 
the plants sufficiently apart from such other. I have seen plants 
which were scarecly three feet separate from each other, and yet 
each had a dadap tree asa prop. This is far too close, and must 
have a very prejudicial influence on the quantity as well as on the 
quality of the fruit. Even six feet distance on all sides is still 
too Ht Most of the plantations, besides, are so dirty and full 
of shrubs and weeds that we can scarcely understand why the 
plants are not choked in it. 

It is however not only the indolence of the a that has 
caused the cultivation of pees to decrease so much, but also the 
constantly increasing difheulty of procuring rice for their main- 
tenance. I have been told that it is now frequently necessary 
for a man to spend the seven best months of a year in clearing: 
planting and cultivating ladangs sufficiently to provide himself 
with rice, so that there is scarcely time left for taking sufficient 
care of the pepper plantation; the collection and manipulation of 
the fruit also is probably not done with the necessary care and 

tience. Numerous examinations have shewn the following to 
e the average produce of a pepper plant in the Lampongs, 

lst and 2nd Var. eeeee seeeee nothing 
ord iL oennee e+eees first blossoms 
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4th FORE. sce eveees 4 1b (Dutch) of fruit. 
5th re ic ew await igs 
Gth pa) Weare dem pes Mrs) 
7thto 10th ,, «..... cach year 6 ,, 
llthand 12th,, ..e++. "n 2 
13th and I4th,, ...++. Po Liles 
15th + chia racer bet D " 4 uy 


16th f 1G — 3 iif i 4 " : 
which makes for 16 years life an average annual produce of 2), 
Ibs, which return will decicase with every kareena Ti 
above calculation is of an old date; from what I myself have 
ae I am led sees that the deer: now under 2 lba, A 

superversion of the plantations and their preparation, as well 
as of the collection of the fruit, would very sttetty soon exhibit 
a better return. Were it possible that the people could cultivate 
the necessary rice on sawas, the pepper cultivation on Sumatra 
might be easily brought back to the same height which it reached 
in former times, and leisure would then be left not only for tho 
proper cultivation of the present plantations, but enough and 
much more to clear better grounds in the neighbourhood of villages 
for new and valuable plantations. Most of the pepper is now 
cultivated on the high lands along the southern and northern slopes 
of the principal mountain chains, and on the lower elevations 
between them, and most of it is exported from Telok Betong. 
The greatest part of the northern plain is much too unproductive 
for the planting of pepper. In the proper mountain tracts where 
there is now no population, the pepper could not succeed for 

Cotton appears to thrive on many places, at least there is not 
only as much planted as is necessary for the country but it is 
also exported. Most of it from Telok Betong to the oppo- 
site residency of Bantam, The people however derive little profit 
from it. henever there is a demand for it on Java then it may 
be sold for #6 to f7 per picul. On the other hand it is often 
sold at from f3 to f4 per picul, because the sellers are in want 
of money, and will rather return home with a little money, than 
with their goods unsold. 

Up to the present time, Cotton has been mostly planted in those 
tracts which are best fitted for pepper cultivation. It is an im- 
portant question whether the northern plain is not adapted for 
cultivation on a large scale. The cotton appears to grow best on 
low grounds in the neighbourhood of the sea, and on sandy 
ground which is rich in gravelly earth. In this respect the 
northern plain should be pied or it. It depends only on this, 
whether it has also enow; of vegetable fecundity, that is, 
whether it is not too eet deprived of all humus to suffice 
permanently or only render possible for a short time the culti- 
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vation of cotton. Experience based on well directed experiments 
can only decide this. 

Coffee is little planted: it resembles that of Padang. The great 
number of badly coloured and broken beans, and ce quantity of 
empty husks, prove how little care is bestowed in the manipula- 
tion of the fruit. From the undermentioned quantity of coffee col- 
lected, we may calculate on a number of 3 or 4 hundred thousand 
existing trees, for we can scarcely reckon on more than } a catty 
per tree in the Lampongs. 

Tobaceo is planted here and there, but it does not constitute an 
article of export. The leaves do not see very large, but have 
& fine flavour. The inhabitants of the Lampongs deem their 
tobacco better than that of Java and will not buy or use the latter, 
It is probable that the difference consists more in the preparation 
of the produce, than in the plant itself. In the markets tobacco 
is sold according to the weight of the copper money, i. ¢. the 
buyer receives for his copper money, as much tobacco as the doits 


weigh. 

The forests produce some articles of merchandize, which are of 
great importance to such a poor country. The first of these is the 
rattan, both the pliable rattan and the cane, which are found in 
considerable quantities, and which are exported to Bingsy eas 
well as to Batavia. The cane (calamus rottan L.) is called in the 
Lampongs semambu. In a botanical point of view the com 
ig very rich in species of these, and allied genera. The inhabi- 
tants of Tarabangi enumerated to me, besides the semambu, the 
following species :-— 

rottan buburear or burar burvar. 
unirus. 


2 = 

a hP bru 

4 » Hommoran. 
a yy Semuli or jemang. 
: yy Sule. 

wrang. 

8 f balk 

J Ee 
10 skh. 
Gest ae 
13 Bek 

: tungal, 
15 —,,_:-bobras. 
16 TRH ws 


r ” 
_ Respecting the calamus draco L., I could obtain no informa- 
tion, It would thus appear that it is only first found further to 
the north-west, for example in the plains of Palembang; at all 
events not on this side of Tulang Bawang. 
The country is unusually rich in planta which yield gum, and 
that not only for trade but for daily use in the houses of the 
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inhabitants. The kind of gum most sought for is the dammar 
kacha, also called dammar mata kuching. The extraordinary 
high price which this article for some years maintained in the 
European market, has now fallen considerably, and during my 
sojourn at Telok Betong some prahus laden with dammar returned 
from Batavia because dammar could only be disposed of there at 
unusually low prices. The greatest use is made of some other 
sorts for candles and flambeaus, as scarcely any oil is burned in . 
the interior. Some periods of the day are even named in 
to the time of lighting the rosin flambeaus. In Tarabangi. 
heard the names of the following kinds of dammar, or rather I 
have to thank Mr Juch for the communication of these names, viz, 
1. Dammar kacha or mata huching. From a high tree 
which grows in the vicinity of the southern coast. 


2. Dammar Iegyung, which is used for flambeaus. 
a. ab assem. 

4. " barintt. 

5. - sehuru. 

6. * hulu Fup. 

7. iy bun, 

B. 


Karuning or bangbang. Probably the thick oil, tough 

and quickly drying, of the Hernandia sonora, called 

“bunka” by the Bugis. Could we not employ this in 

making tea boxes ? 

4 Dammar saa 

0. »  &sélunay, trom the Mengarawan tree, which .is the 
wood most sought after in the Lanipings for building. I 
could not classify it botanically. 

ll. Dammar tambikat. 


Ie. i) sali-siep. 

13. - hendutul. 

14, »  atn or serem for fambeaus. 

15, » dagia meira, which runs of itself from the trunk. 
16. i mahalu, makes a good cement. 


Amongst these kinds of dammar, juices of gums are probabl 
reckoned as well as resins and oils. Uscmms eciikeuns reba: 
ed from the fiexs, and exported, but not in such quantity as the 
number of Aaret trees would allow. As most of the articles of 
export from the Lampong Districts are of vegetable origin, I 
subjoin a table of the whole exports of the year 1843, as a parti- 
cular chapter on the trade would consist of nothing more than 
what has been treated of in the preceding pages. It would be 
important to know something of the importation and use of opium, 
but I am defective in all the requisite data to say more about it 
than that it is used, and that the quantity consumed is rented 
al Batavia with that of the residency of Bantam, 
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ADSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU OF MALAYAS ANNALS 
WITH NOTES." 
By T. BRADDELL, Esqre. 
17th Annal.1 


It is related in the annals of Campar that Maharajah Juie of 
Pukan Tuah,* whose origin is of Menangkabow, did not acknow- 
ledge allegiance to Malacca. Sultan Mansur Shali sent an expedi- 
tion under the command of Sri Nora de Rajah accompanied by 
Sang Setia, Sang Naie and Sang Kuan, with Khojee Baba and 
many of the champions, for the purpose of reducing that country 
to obedience. Sri Nara de Rajah set out with his fice and soon 
arrived near Campar. When Maharaja Jaie heard of the up- 
proach of the Malacca foree he ordered his Mancobumi Tun 
Daven to assemble all the rayats to defend the country. A 
reat battle was fought in which the Malacca men were victorious, 

any were killed and wounded and the event of the contest 
remained doubtful till Tum Demang the Campar Mancobumi 
was killed ; as soon as the Maharajah saw his chief officer slain he 
furiously charged the elephant of Sri Nara de Rajah, and was 
slain by a spear hurled against his chest by that chief. On this 
the Campar men gave way and retreated towards their fort, 
hotly pursued by the Malacea men, who entered the gates of the 
citadel together with the flying enemy. The town was sacked 
and a great booty taken; among other things, the favourite 
elephant of the deceased monarch was seized and brought over 
to Malacca, 

On their return the chiefs of the expedition were most gracious- 
ly received and rewarded by Mansur Shah, dresses of honor’ were 
bestowed on each, but to Khojee Baba, who had distinguished bim- 
selfina particular manner, was awarded the title of Akhtier * Mulk. 
Khojee Baba‘ begat the father of Khojee Bulan * and Khojee 
Bulan begat Khojee Mahomed Shum * wags Sha follows a long 
genealogy, but as it does not include any of the more celebrate 
characters of the annalist it does not appear necessary to translate 
it at present. ®] 

Akhtier Mulk was appointed to be one of the Royal Bentaras 
and a sword was given to him to be carried on state occasions. 

Sri Nara de Rajah was placed in the government of Campar as 
first Adipati. 

The King of Malacca now turned his attention to Siak. That 
country had formerly been very powerful and its eedada a 
misura, who derived his origin from Baguroyang, (Menang bow), 
was not subject to Malacca. Sultan Mansur Shah prepared a 
fresh expedition, in which were 30 three-masted Lancherangs, 

* Continued from p. G18. 
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which he placed wudler the command of Sri Udana, together with 
Sang Jaie Pakerma, Sang Suran and Akhtier Mulk. This Sri 
Udana was son of Tuan Hamza, and grandson of the Bandahara 
Sri Amar de Rajah; he had two sons, one named Tun Abu 
Shehed and the other Tun Perak. Tun Abu Shehed begat Orang 
Kayah Tun Hassan who begat Sri Ratan, who begat Tun Hidup, 
who begat Tan Poth and Tun Kuri. Tun Perak begat Tun 
Asioh and Tun Mahmed. 

When Rajah Permisura * heard of the arrival of the Malacca 
men, he ordered his Mancobumi Tun Jana Pakibul to collect the 
rayats and prepore to defend his kingdom. The Malacea men 
attacked is missiles fell thick as the falling rain, the battle con- 
tinued with unabated ardour awd the Malacca men were on the 
point of retreating, but Akhtier Mulk, olserving the Siak King on 
the walla of his fort encouraging his men, transfixed the monarch 
with an arrow, and his subjects finding their ruler slain gave up 
the contest, the Malacca men at the same instant returning to the 
assault carried the fort by storm. | 

Makat Kudu, a son of the slain monarch, together with the 
Mauncobumi Tun Jana Pakihul, were taken prisoners and brought 
over to Malacca by Sri Udani. Sultan Mansur Shah received 
the young Prince with great favour, and, giving him his daughter 
Rajah Mahadevi in marriage, reinstated him on his father’s throne 
at Siak, where he long continued to rule under the the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim, wiih the assistance of the Mancobumi Jana 
Pukibul, who was also restored to his country by the favour of 
the King of Mulueca. 

Sri Udana and his warriors were received on their return from 
the conquest of Sink by Sultan Mansur Shah with extraordinary 
niarks of favour and their serviees were suitably rewarded, but 
Aklitice Mulk, on account of his particular merit in slaying the 
Sink King, was distinguished with superior honours, liaving ae | 
cared in triumph round the walls of Malucea. Sultan Ibrahim, 
the new King of Siak, begut with his wife, the daughter of Sultan 
Mansur Shah, a son who was named Raju Abdullah, 

NoTes To 17TH ANNAL. 

1. This and the next annal, nomber 18, are not in Doctor Leyden’s collection. 
To the translation here offired the writer has endeavoured to rewder the meaning 
aa falthfally os possible. . 

2 Puben Trak, The old market. Prom the contest thisis the chief town of 
Campar and will most prolably be situated a short distance up the Campar river, 

3. This orleutal reward fur services is (requently mentioned In the annals; it 
appears to have been the custom to present all ambasandors arriving in the country 
with a dress of honour aud when any of the king’s subjects distinguish themselves 
hy services the invuriable reward first offered is a dress. 

4. Abhtior Mult. (ye je! The adopted or chosen (hero) of the coun- 


try. 
fi Babe. Appears to be a Turkish word fur father, Sir, child, and is now used 
in India for child, ieularly children of foreigners Lorn in the country, os Euro- 
, Chinese, de 
ub Hole Mua 
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9. Sham gp to minister to, os the snn does in giving light to the world— 
thence the word is extended to mean the sun— g** Shama means a lamp, can- 


dle, &c. i 
8. ‘The weapons used in this and the following battle were swords, de 


spears, BAe) chipan «,222 bows and arrows, 4)48 Chipan from the context 
is w cutting Instrument, bot it is not I think described by Marsden, Crawfurd, 
Low or 


0. Permisura \jymiy# Sanserit, beautiful prince. The word «5 yuh) 
Permisuri is used in Malay for queen, royal consort, and the Roman Catholics 
apply it to the Virgin Mary, from permed beautiful and suri queen. 

18th Annal. 

It is related that when the princes Ahmed and Mahomed grew 
up, the king was particularly attached to Rajah Mahomed, to whom 
he intended to give the succession to the throne of Malacca. It hap- 
pened that one £: they went out together to amuse themeelves with 
riding horses, and at that time Tun Besar, son of the Bandahara, 
was wed with many young men, in playing at football." When 
Rajah Mahomed | the place where they were playing, the bull 
by mistake fell on his horse, the animal! was startled and the young 
prince fell to the ground. Rajah Mahomed said—“ Fie! that 
that this ball should fall on me ;” on hearing this one of his 
attendants ran up and stabbed Tun Besar with a kris from the 
back through his heart so that he died. When this was observed 
the friends and followers of the Bandahara collected their arms and 

repared to take vengeance for the death of their chief's son. 

he Bandahara himself hearing the disturbance came out and 
inquiring, was informed that his son has been murdered by the 
young princes. He then addressed the people saying “ Why are 
you alt aseembled here in arms.” “We ish to avenge the death 
of our kinsman*” “ What! (returned the Bandahara) will you 
commit treason—fie! all of you, for it is not the custom, we 
Malays never commit treason, but let us not any longer acknow- 
ledge the authority of this son of the king.” 
fhen Sultan Mansur Shah heard of this occurrence he sent 
for his two sons Rajah Ahmed anil Rajah Mahomed, and said, 
“ Oh unfortunate Sri Mahomed! what is my crime that you 
were thrown on the soil of Malacca.” 

Now Sultan Mansur Shah sent to call Sri Bija de Rajah from 
Pahang. In due time Sri Bija arrived and Rajah Mahomed was 
delivered to his charge b king, with directious to instal him 
as nip Ae Pahang. Tun Hamza, son-in-law of the Bandahara Sri 
Amar de Rajah, was appointed Bandahara at Pahang with the title 
of Sri Amar de Rajah, and proper persons were Saget to be 
chief of the Bandari, and Tumongong. A son of Sri Bija de Rajah 
was appointed chief Hulubalang with the title of Sri Agar Rajah. 
100 young men and 100 young women of good family and high 
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li were sent from Malacca to form the court of the new mo- 
sat of Pahang—and all the country from Sedilly to Tringanu * 
was given to him for his kingdom. | | 3 

When every thing was prepared, Sri Bija di Rajah set ont to 
conduct Rajah Mahomed to Pahang and that prince was installed 
as king under the tithe of Sultan Mahomed Shah. Soon after- 
wards he espoused Menigindra Putri, the grand daughter of Sultan 
Iskander of I Kalantan, and by her had three sons Rajah Ahmed, 
Raj et and Rajah Mahmood. Sri Bija di Rajah returned 
to Malacca. 

Now Malacca increased in population and became celebrated 
from the East to the West, Le was named by all the Arshas 
Malakat,* the place of resort of all merchants. At that time no 
country could be compared with Malacca except Passé and Haru,— 
those three countries were equal in greatness, and, young or old, 
their Rajahs sent Salaam. But the Passé people were accustomed, 
no matter from what country a letter arrived, to read “Sambah""* 
for “Salaam.” 

It happened on a time that a man called Tun Bhara of Passé 
came to Malacca. Now this Tun Bhara was most execedingly 
expert at playing chess, no one at that time could compete with 
him. In playing chess with any of the Malacca people Tun 
Bhara did not take time to consider his moves, he looked to the 
right, he looked to the Icft, which at the same time he made 
shairs,® he pantuned,* he made selokas.* In the middle of his 
game he would sometimes walk up and down slowly and some- 
times very quickly. The way he played chessis indescribable. All 
who played with him were beaten; not one Eo agame excepting Tun 
Pakrama, the son of the Bandahara Paduka Rajah, who approach- 
ed to Tun Bhara in the exeellence of his playing. When Tun 
Pakrama lost a game, he was called “ Sayur Kaladi”? by Tun 
Bhara, and if sometimes the advantage of a pawn was given to 
Tun Pakrama, Tun Bhara would be conquered. That is what one 
may call playing chess, and God knows with justice, who is the 
refuge ke. (This is one of the usual terminations given in Arabic. 
The passage referring to chess playing has been rendered literally.) 

NOTES TO ISTH ANNAL. 


1. Foofball,—Thia game is Malays in the following manner—the 
players stand ina circle, Lap i to the number engaged, a ball 
made of split rattans, hollow and about G inches in diameter, is thrown up by one, 


F 


tha person to whom Se £oiampte treated it thong tage. taaraed attra wa 
it into the alr towards his nearest playinate who in like manner senda it on to the 
next, and s0 on: with expert players it is thus sent round from one to another an 
extraordinary aig abi iaigtits Sone somemoes one pinot win Reaatlt, 

ly when there a ¥ onloe | in tion, 
Saving thet t are many onlookers, ee | | constant motion, 


3. Hameel baal means aearrier, bearer, a woman ¢necinfe, and does not 
appear to be o very appropriate name fora man, The word may possibly be in- 
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correctly writhen for Jp Homal, mild, gentle, Tn a eubsequent anna) this 
prince is styled Abdul Jamal. 
4. This isa repetition—see end of XI annal. 


6. Sambah &seue means obeisance, homage ke., ard is aeed for the ordinary 
rea ys Sg ve ee a 
P eT a. ‘tear bls” o clin- 
kap or kata, or other words used ie cocumon ¢heed: ie 
6, Shair yaw meant for the Arable yhast shair, poetry. 


7. Berbait Gy) I believe means to make Pantuns, for an explanation of 


partiontars of which see Maraden. Here it may be sufficient to say 8 Pantun conélats 
of 4 lines, the two first consist ate o simile or natural in nil the 2 
sa a a hed so the ~ = pchie deren get ners great delight in Hlabenhig ter 
wo po c ‘a pat 1 i ot 1 on i to give | 
want of further, mater : Pa other one is obliged to give in, frou 
& Stoke, Jen Hindu word, a stansa, verse foc,—probably the Malays deri verl 
the poetry styled Shalr from the Arabs, and Sloka trou the Hinds. The origin of 


ihe Panten is not so easily decided from its name, the word useil here is Ley? 


which is from the Arabic bait 22 a couplet, but perhaps pantun itself is o 


Malayan word, : 
9, Sayuwr Kalai. Sayur is the generic term for vegetables. Kaladi [sa speries 


the Arum Colocasia of Roxburgh) with a large leaf « abil which yr 
in mareliy ground and See TS tha Chinam for foot BE ratrgt holga ahay 
1th Annal. 

It is related that there is a country in Mangkacar land called 
Balu Lui, whose king is named Kerayang Manchukwa, & sover- 
eign of very great power , to whom all the other kings of Mang- 
kasar were tribntary. This king married the 7 daughters of the 
Kerayang ot Tanderiyang Jukanak. All the 7 sisters were marrictl 
by the king, but the youngest was the most beautiful. ‘The eldest 
bore a son who was called Samarinki, who in due time grew up 
aml was very brave and strong not fearing any one in Mangkusar. 

One day it happened that Samarluki on visiting his mother 
met her youngest sister (his aunt) and fell desperately in love 
with her.” When his father heard of this he reproached the prince 
for his impiety, asking him, was the lady he desired mot his 
mother’s sister—nay, his father’s wife? ‘* If you wish for a hand- 
some wife like your mother’s younger sister, why do you not Bo a 
dpe to the Ujong Tannab.” Samarluk: fol owing his father’s 

int prepared a fleet of 200 prahus, and set out with the determi- 
nation to conquer the whole land. He first proceeded to Java and 
from thence to Siam. After ravaging the maritime provinces of 
both these countries he came to Ujong Tannah.* When his arrival 
was reported to the King of Malacca, the Lacksamana was ordered 
out with a fleet to attack the pirates. When they met, a severe 
engagement took place in which the Malacca men were victo- 
rious, the Maigkasar men retiring with the remains of their 
shattered feet to Passé, The King of Passé quickly sent the 
Orang Kaya Rajah Kanaian with a fleet which met the Maug- 
kasar prince in the bay of Perlei. The pralins of the opposing 
commanders met and grappled but were separated by the Mute 
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kasar men cutting the grappling ropes, by which means their 
admiral’s veesel escaped the destruction that fell on so many 
others. Samarluki gave the Passé admiral great praise, saying he 
was braver than the Lacksamana (of Malacca). The Mangkasar 
men retired to Ungaran with the remains of their flect in a very 
shattered state. Samarluki at Ungaran, disgusted with the issue 
of his contests with the Malacca and Passé fleets, threw a stone 
into the straits saying “ when this stone floats I will come again 
to pirate at the Ujong Tannah.” That place till now retains the 
name of Tanjong Batu and the stone remains there still. 

Samarluki returned to Maugkasar and the Lacksamana went 
to Malacca where he was fourded by the Sultan. 

NOTE To ihr ANNAL. 

1. OF wneh. The end j , 8 nome applied to the southern portion 

ime: pplled Y 


20th Annal.* 

There was a certain learned man (pandit) named Mulana Abu 
Ashak ! exceedingly learned in the mysteries of sufiism * and 
who had frequently gone in procession roundthe Caabah 7. For 
how long a time had he remained in a state of continual purity* 
without permitting himself to be defiled by any chance impurity, 
his general practice was twice in each month to use the water of 
purification. 

Now this Mulana wrote a book in two parts, one on Zat, * and 
one on Sifat,¢ and becalled the book Dar al Mazlum,*’ When 
the work was completed, one of his disciples named Abubekr,*® who 
had been instructed in its doctrines, was directed to proceed to 
Malacca to teach all the people under the wind. Abubekr on 
receiving his instructions asked the Mulana how he should 
instruct the people on Faal?, since in writing his book that sl Sp 
had not been explained. On this the Mulana added another 

ortion on Faal and his disciple set out. In due time he reached 
Malecos where he was graciously received by Sultan Mansur 
appointed Guru of Malacca (instructor.) The king profited 
greatly by the instructions of the new Guru, he became exceeding]; 
enlightened and gained much knowledge. He now sent the boo 
to Makhdum Petakan of Passé, in order that he might read and 
explain it to the people of Passé, and when the Passe Makhdum 
returned the book, the king and the Mulana Abubekr were 
much pleased to find that he had studied and understood it. All 
the Malacca men followed the new Guru ae Khali Yusuf, 
the son of the grandson of the Makhdum oe ul Aziz—see XI 
annal) who first converted the people of Malacca to Islamism. 
It van hago one day in going to Mosque that the Khali Yusuf 
saw the Mulana Abubekr standing at the door of his house ; on 
approaching he perceived thut the Mulana shone with a bright- 


* No. IT page 202 Leyden. 
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ness like the flame of a candle and he instantly ran and saluted 
his feet; from that time he became his disciple renouncing the 
office of Khali in favour of his son Khali Menawar. 

At this time Sultan Mansur Shah sent Tun Bija Wangsa to Passé 
to propose this theological subject “whether the condition of those 
in heaven and hell was perpetual or not? The king sent a letter to 
the king of Passé with presents, consisting of a piece of yellow 
damasked silk flowered, a bent of purple silk, a red noori,'® and a 
purple cockatoo. In addition to this Tun Bijawangea carried 7 
taels of gold dust and two female slaves, one of Mangkasar birth 
called Dang?! Bunga, ard the other, a daughter of the Beduanda 
Muara, called Dang Beeta, to be given to the person who gave 
a satisfactory answer to the : riage y 3 ged The embassy 
was received in state by the king of Pa , who, on learning the 
subject of enquiry, sent for the Makhdum Muda, to whom he 
addressed the question, The Makhdum at once answered that 
the condition of those people in heaven and hell was perpetual. 
Tun Hossan, the pupil of the Makhdum, on hearing this answer 
turned aside his head for he did not approve it. 

The King of Passé that evening went to the Makhdum’s house 
and said, there must surely be another answer to the question of 
the Malacca men or they would never have come so far to hear 
what they must have known before, The Makhdum answered 
that the king’s observation was just, but, now that the conference 
was over, how could a proper answer be delivered. The king 
promised to devise a means and that night invited the Makhdam 
and Tun Bija Wangsa to sup with him. After gal was finished 
‘Tun Bijawangsa was called aside to a secret place and informed 
that the proper answer to his question could not be delivered that 
day ir, a public and promiscuous audience, but that now being by 
themselves he was prepared to return a full answer to the enquiries 
proposed by the king of Malacca, The proper answer is so anid 
so.'? When Tun Bija Wangea heard the answer of the Makhdum 
he was delighted and gave him at once the presents sent p deste 
Mansur. After taking leave and receiving an answer from the Passé 
king, the ambassador set sail on his return to Malacca. The 
Makhdum offered the presents to the king of Passé, his master, 
but was graciously permitted to retain them for his own use. 

nores To 20TH ANNAL,. 

1. Mulan Abu Ishak 322“) probably for ¢$*£ Ishak, love, Aba father, 
Mulana pricstor judge, — 

2. Timu Tasawuf 3523 yele mu science and Tasawuf contemplation, 
the mysteries of sufilam or contemplation of the divine essence. 

9. Kaabah #ax5 from 4&6 any square building, hence the two temples of 
Mocea and Jerusalem, the. former of which is the Mabomedaa Keblah a place to- 
wards which they turnin praying. The expression in the text is dash d my 
Tuwaf de Kaabah, that is surrounding in procession the square temple at Mecca, 
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as commanded in the Koran 7 the 3 first in a quick step and the 4 last slowly. 
At first Mahomed made the ion at Jerusalem Ke a3 a compliment to 
At oe : sees a but, finding the Arabs averse 


! down 
‘brahim an Ismael at pop comes eases ¢.on Shp donpe 
an one had stood. This was rebuilt about api rpc Bg the Horeish 
and afterwards repaired by the Khalif of Mecca A and frequent- 


4. Purit Ser Nis stn nek os 
rylag It lsnecewsry that one be nndefiled._ ‘There are deqress of tle, 
ek ve his cerca Rated suse are always provided = eoeeiee ern 
; ter greater impurities It is necessary Ut 
the whole body be a: bare the longer they remain undefiled the purer their 
life, 99 wurmu, expresses the ablution and “°O> Heda, the state of 
efilement, during the continuance of which they cannot pray, The Mulano ts 
tr to = ihe wasee Of rification twice in a mcuth—that is is, his life was so pure 
that for a whole fortnight he was not so mach defiled as to make netessary a 
total ablution. ‘Vir ape etnissione seminis fedatur et muller menstruorud, 
i, 


Zat yey’ 3 essence, nature, soul ke. 

6. Sifet ae quality attribute. 

7. Dara! Mazlum. Refuge of the distressed or oppressed. 

8 Abw Bekr, Beker probably j4) ubandunt in wealth and science. 

i. Faal (jad nection, work, hence conduct. In explanation of the three 
cha dig at parts Im a lth th that Mahouspiane divide their relighon 
S Gade Tank ore gies balls lve in God, od tn his angels Sd in his 
seriptues, 4th in = his pr prophets, bth In a future state, Oth in absolute predestina- 

Under Din or ice ore, Ist with the necessary preliminary purifica- 

thon ansh charity, Ord fasta, ath the pilerit 


an age ea the taeaa, oo Pot ent Bifat diee discourse on the essence and 
attribute of the ky, Gol scone: water 6 “hens of rama, aad the cow ainiet ve 


or conduct 
10. Noori. Name ies of rt, the Tort. 
ll. Dang. Is S aonbeaninn or ayang « female attendant or maid of honor in 


7 Since an Mure, Beduanda is 6 life-qguordeman, Moara the mouth 
ofa eae but the annalist does not say of which river. 

This is one of those absurd passages often met with, where an attempt is 
ants approach the mysteries of sufyiam. It is difficult to conceive what is meant 
by it. “The Malacea ki oetild nat hae sank an anibeney 80 Feees to engcire os 10 


what any of his own could easily have satisfied him fromthe Koran. But 

why Tun Hassan the Makhdum's an not approve of the es which ap- 

pears tobe a ery ati and, from the Koran, correct one. Or has, in 
is translation, that the confirme! hia answer vr 





_ quotations 
from the Koran, two of which he gives, whieh appear to be vat ach verse of the 9th, 
and the 116th of the Srd chapter, but 
given or ents uate wba be diag bee pont ro a 

where, when one ts ta proper answer, w ot been delivered 
bio’ from fear of the ignorant, we find ““inilah dia,” “this is it," and no further. 
Vere they afraid to broach en thelr sufyiem before the ignorant or to write in the 
annals from fear of misconatruction and a consequent reputation for irreligion, or 
—_ the mera list Mirnself ignorant of the mysteries and therefore mot able to give 
answer 
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CINNAMON CULTIVATION IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 


Mvcu attention has lately been directed to the cultivation of 
of the cinnamon plant in the Straits, in consequence of the favor- 
able report made upon some specimens of cinnamon forwarded to 
England, in the beginning of this year, by the Honorable the Re- 
sident Councillor at Malacca. Many persons in Malacca are 
now forming plantations, and in Singapore and Pinang the cultiva- 
tion is being entered upon to aconsiderable extent. The cinna- 
mon tree has long been found to thrive well at all the three stations 
in the Straits Settlements, but hitherto, as far os we are aware, no 
attempts had been made to introduce the cultivation as a regular 
braneh of agrienlture. With the view of affording information on 
the subject to intending planters, the first two papers which follow 
have been communicated to us for publication by the Honorable 
Colonel Butterworth c. 5. Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
The third paper, written by a person having a practical knowledya 
of cinnamon cultivation in Ceylon, has been obligingly furnished 
to us by J. Guthric, Esq. of Singapore, and will be found to 
contain much information. 

Cinnamon is cultivated to a large extenton Java. It is found 
to grow better on that island in a warm than in a cold climate. 
Almost all kinds of ground appear fitted for the cultivation of this 
tree, except marshy, very moist or very stony ground. The richer 
the soil, however, the better is the tree found to thrive. , 

The cinnamon trees on Java begin to blossom in the month of 
March. They do not all flower at the same time but in succes- 
sion. The fruit begins to ripen in October in the same manner, 
so that the crop lasts from October to February. In Ceylon the 
blossom begins to appear in November. The seeds when pluck- 
ed ought to be fully ripe and after being se from the outer 
pulpy covering, should be dried in the shade. They can be kept 
for two or three months in dry sand or ashes, but must not 
pos to the sun, as they would split and thus be rendered 

The plants in nurseries must be well sheltered from the sun and 
heavy rains, but the plants are strengthened by the covers being 
removed at night when heavy rains are not expected to fall, and in 
in the day time when only light rains prevail. The mode of plant- 
ing out, cultivation, preparing the bark &e, appears to be the same 
on Java as that practised in Ceylon. The only difference is, that 
while in Ceylon the cinnamon, when ready for the market, is 
ae in gunny bags, in Java it is put in boxes made of wood 
free from any smell or flavour which would injure the spice. The 
inferior cinnamon however is packed in straw mats. 
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No 427 of 1851. 
From the Resident Councillor at Malacca, 
To The Honorable Colonel W. J. Butterworth, c. 8. 
Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Singapore and Malacca. 
Dated 9th August, 1851. 


Sir, 
My attention for some time past having been tarned to 
cinnamon, as a species of agriculture likely to be attended with 
benefit to this settlement, I took preliminary steps for the con- 
firmation of my opinions, by sending some specimens to London 
for a market report, the result of which has boen so satisfactory 
as to induce me to make the same known to you, in the belief that 
the cultivation of this spice will be a great advantage not to this 
Settlement only, but to those of the Straits and to government. 

I shall proceed to give a detail of my proceedings. Having 
removed to Pringit hill as my place of residence in October 1850, 
my attention was altracted by several thriving and healthy trees 
that I at the time thoucht to be cinnamon, although it was said to 
be cassia by others. This hill is now the property of Chinese and 
was first cleared by W. T. Lewis Esquire, then Assistant Resi- 
dent at Malacca and now of Pinang, who subsequently disposed 
of it to the late Mr Salmond, when Resident Councillor at this 
Settlement, and by whom it is said the trees had been planted, he 
having brought either the seeds or seedlings from Ceylon. 

Avuiling myself of the skill, knowledge, and experience of some 
Cinvalese Convicts, who were cinnamon peelers by profession, I 
had some of the cinnamon cut, peeled, cured, and packed, and sent 
a small bale of 27 lbs. in weight, of No. 1, 2, 3, to London in De- 
cember last, through my Singapore Agents Messrs Martin, Dyce 
and Co., with a request that the same might be submitted for 
market report in the London market. This I received per last 
Overland mail and it is as follows :— 

No. 1, 6 lbs—very fair color, middling flavor but rather coarse 
bark, large open quilla, value 2s 3d to 2s Gd per Ib. 
No. 2. 13 Ibs—2nd sort, much coarser and more foggy in color, 
value Is Od per Ib. 
No. 3. 7 lbs—Srd sort, very coarse and hard quill, more like 
cassia, value Is to 1s 3d per Ib. i 
(Signed) Larocher, Nainby and Co. 

Although these prices are not the highest obtainable for the best 
cinnamon, yet when it is considered that the specimens were cut 
in the wrong season and off trees that were almost growing wild, 
untended and uncared for, they appeared to me to be so favorable 
as to induce me to communicate the results to those who own the 


property, 
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The consequence is now, that not only they lint others of this 
Settlement, s0 convinced of the profit that may be derived from 
a systematio culture of this spice, have determined on commencing 
plantations on a large veale. : 

[ have every reason to believe that the soil of the hills in 
Malacca, now uncultivated wastes, are admirably adopted for the 
cultivation. The expence to be incurred is emall—nothing to 
compare with that of nutmegs. Manure is not required, nor is 
much manual labor required. Of the first—that is, of favorable 
or cia land, there is abundance, whilst there is a deficiency 
of the latter. br 

The only difficulty under which at first intending cultivators 
will have to contend, is the want of skill and kaowlolge a3 to the 
mode of cultivation and of peeling aml curing the spice. 

I have &e., 
(Si.) I. Fennrien, 
Resident Councillor. 
Malacea, $th August, 185]. 





The attention of agriculturists anid others having of late been 
called to the cultivation of cinnamon in the Straits, consequent on 
the favorable result of the cxperimentsmade by meat Malacca, 
ag published in the “ Singapore Free Press” of the 10th Septem- 
ber last, the following hints and suggestions as to the mode of cul- 
tivation and preparation of the spice may not prove unacceptable 
to intending planters. It is hoped, however, that it will he borne in 
mind that they are the result not of any souni personal knowledge 
and practical experience, but of information picked up from others 
who were competent to afford it, combined with some sliglit 
personal olwervalion at Point de Galle, ana of BOmG amall prac- 
tical experience at Malacca, confirmatory of the information 
given. They are therefore offered in the hope that they may be 
of use to those who know less of the matter than myself;—lIct each 
individual planter therefore try to do his best, and by comparison 
of notes, with practical knowledge and experience, perfection may 
be hoped to be obtained. 

That the soil and climate of the Straits Settlements is suitable 
for the growth of cinnamon there can be little doubt, for it seems 
to be generally admitted that it has for years grown at all three, 
but no advantage hos been taken of the fact, simply perhaps 
from the circumstance of no one’s knowing how to do so. Havin 
now however overcome this, it is to be hoped that planters will 
not remain content with that simple knowledge; that the cultiva- 
tion should be also remunerative, I think there is every reason to 
believe. Cinnamon does not require either a rich soil or 
manure, or much manual labor. The plantations I saw at Point 
de Galle were on sandy soil, and the land at Pringit, where I first 
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particularly noticed the tree, and where it seems to thrive, is 
what is commonly called red earth, interspersed here and there 
with laterite and of this kind of land there is abundance, in Ma- 
lacea at least, in a state of jungle. 

Cinnamon after the attainment of several years of age, blossoms 
about the month of May, the fruit ripens about thie month of 
August,—when ripe it is of a purple color. 

Should it be desirable to preserve the sceds, which can be done 
for some months without injury, they are cleaned of the pulpy 
skin in. which they are enclosed, in the following mode.—Keep 
tem in a chatty, or other similar vessel, fora few days, when 
the skin will have rotted and decomposed to such an extent as 
to be easily removed, put them into a bucket, pour cold water 
upon them, and by stirring them about the decomposed pulp will 
be easily washed off, spread them out on a mat in a shed to dry, 
but they must not be exposei to the sun, as they will split, and 
thus be rendered useless. It is not necessary however that this 
process should be followed previous to planting, as seeds planted 
with the skin on them grow admirably, provided they be planted 
al once, 

For the formation of a nursery, the seeds should be put into 
the ground at 6 inches apart, and at from 2 to 4 mouths growth 
they can be transplanted into the plantation, where ni ought 
to be planted at a distance of at least 10 feet. I should think the 
rainy season in the Straits to be the best time for the formation of 
nurseries and planting out the young trees. 

lam not aware of the time required to admit of the first cutting 
but am told that three years is the usual time, At first the young 
tree will present one or two stems for peeling, these are to be cut 
off at about G inches from the root, when the next year the num- 
ber of stems may be doubled, and so on for some years, Care must 
be taken to bank up the young shoots, te prevent their being 
broken off at the root either by getting top heavy or gusts of 
wind, whilst all weak and small Tana es ought to be carefully 
cut off, as, useless themselves, they only tend to weaken the main 
stem. Cinnamon for peeling ought not to be allowed to grow up 
to standard trees, but ee continually in the bushy state. — 

Lhave not yet peeled from young a but from the ends of the 
branches of old and over-grown pie The proper season for eut- 
ting is when the fruit has ripened, and after a shower of ruin,—for 
this reason, I presume, that the bark is more easily pesteu- When 
cut the branches should not be allowed to dry, but ought to be 
peeled forthwith and on the spot, for if allowed to dry there is 
greater difficulty in separating the bark from the wood, and to 
enable that to be done, it is sometimes requisite to beat the branch 
oe haft of the knife, which contuses the bark, and injures the 
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Peeling is done with a knife, of which a pattern accompanies 
this, by making 2, 3, or 4 incisions in the bark lengihways, in such 
lengths as the knots of the branches will admit, and then gently 
easing off the bark with the same implement, care being taken not 
to break or cut it in any way—it is a simple process, and easily 
learnt. After peeling, the bark is to be seraped, which is done with 
the cireular knife, of which a pattern is likewise sent, by placing the 
bark on a smooth round stick, for instance a Malacca cane, and 
scraping it till the whole of the epidermis is taken off, it is then to 
be tbr out on a mat to bedricid, but not to be put in the sun. 
It will then of itself roll up, and take the shape designated quills,— 
it is then to be sorted into Nos.1,2,3. No. 1 is distinguished by 
brightness of color, delicacy of flavor, and thinness of skin, and 1s 
to found in the bark of the middle of the branch, whilst No 2 
is to be found at the upper end, and No. 3 at the lower end of the 
branch. When sorted, the quills are laid up in lengths of 4 feet, 
made up in a way similar to that in which a cigar is, viz. all the 
small pieces put inside the finest and longest bits of bark that can 
be got, and which are joined the one to the other, till the length 
of 4 feet is attained. After the quills have thus beep Jaid up, they 
are exposed ona mat in the sun for a couple of daysto dry. Five 
i are generally required from the cutting to complete the curing, 
till ready for packing. The quills are tied up into convenient 
bales, sewed up in gunny bags, with round black pepper sprink- 
led amongst the cinnamon, to preserve its flavor, and then 
I would recommend their being put into plank cases, although 
such is I believe not generally the custom in Ceylon, probably 
from the scarcity of deal plank there, which does not exist here, 

In the preparation of cinnamon, I doubt not but that a great 
deal depends on careful attention and neat handedness in peeling, 
scraping, and sorting, which latter can only be attained by 
practical experience. Boe | 
A very excellent and valuable oil can be extracted from the 
coarse bark of the cinnamon, one very like that of cloves can be 
distilled from its leaves, camphor of good quality is procured from 
its roots, its branches are excellent fire wood, and old timber ts 
valuable for casks for the exportation of arrack, as it is said to 
impart a fine flavour to the spirit, and Ceylon arrack fetches a 
higher price in the Europe market in consequence. 


Malacca, 27th September, 1951. 


On the Cultivation of Cinnamon. 


It appears from experience that the soil of Ceylon is more 
favourable to the gn hth of Cinnamon, than to that of any other 
aromatic plant, and I find the climate of Ceylon, if at all, differs 
but in a very slight degree from that of the Straits. I therefore 
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conclude that the spice if cultivated in the Straits, wi'l prove 
superior to that of Ceylon, if one may judge from the various 
spices that grow here almost wild, and it would moreover yield a 
better return than in Ceylon. My supposition is confirmed from 
having seen the spice which was prepared last year in Pringet 
by the Honorable Resident Councillor of Malacca, and which I 
found to be equally as good in every respect, as that grown and 
cultivated in the Maritime Provinces in Ceylon. — 

A sandy soil is that which 13 generally selected for cinna- 
mon, but other soils may be chosen also, such as a mixture of 
sandy with red soil, free from quartz, gravel or rock, alzo red and 
dark brown soils, Such land in a flat country, is preferable to 
hilly pots, upon which, however, ciumamon ako grows, and 
even abundantly, such fur instance as the hills of Ceylon which 
are known by the nome of the “Kandyan Mountains.” The soil 
that is rocky and stony under the surface is bud, and not adapted 
for the cultivation of cinnamon, aa the trees would neither grow 
fast, nor yield a remunerative return. 

When ao tract of land of the above description is selected, the 
whole of the ground should be cleared, leaving a few trees for 
shade, to which the labourers n ight return for rest and relaxation, 
these may be from 50 to 60 feet apart. The trees felled should 
be well lopped, burnt and cleared away, the stumps should be 
removed with roots, after which they may be allowed to remain, 
in order to save expence of carriage, merely by observing some 
degree of order in the disposition, by forming regular rows, of 
which the intervening spaces are planted with cinnamon. | 
ground being thus cleared, holes may be dug at 8 to 10 feet apart, 
and of one foot aquare 5 the distance from each plant will depend 
npon the nature of the soil,—that is, the poorer the soil, the nearer 
to each other should be the trees planted, and tice reread. 

When this operatien is over, should the lnules be intended for 
cinnamon roots, or stumps, the latter must be carefully removed 
with as much earth as can be carried up with them and placed in 
the holes, akong ore not to return the earth removed originally in 
digging the holes, which are to be filled with the soil scraped 
from the surface, which has been previously burnt, exposed, and 
formed into manure. Should no rain have fallen after the placi 
of the roots in the holes, the stumps should be well covered, an 
watered morning and evening, until such time as the sprouts shoot 
out fresh buds, which will be ina fortnight or so from the time 
they were transplanted, when the watering may be discontinued. 
Ina month, the new shoots will be 3 or 4 inches high,—this much 


dennis upon the weather. 

f the holes be intended for young plants or seedlings, the plants 
must be removed with boles of earth from the nurseries, and 
plsoed in the holes, taking the same care as with the stumps, both 
n watering and covering, in the event of its being dry weather. 
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When the seedlings take root, the coverings should not be removed 
until the plants throw out a new pair of leaves from the buds, 
which is a sign of their having taken root, 

When a plantation is formed of old stumps all the branches 
should be cut down within 6 inches from the ground;—this should 
be done with one stroke of a sharp instrument, in order to avoil 
the splitting of the stem. From these stumps cinnamon may be 
cut and pecled within 18 months from the time of transplanting. 
Often this is done after the lapse of 12 months from the time of 


pe emt 
From seedlings one cannot expect to gather a crop before 2 or 3 
Mgr from the time the plants were transplanted, when there will 
but one or rh 8 tree, which when cut downas already shewn 
4 or G inches to the ground, ought to be covered with fresh earth 
gathered from the space between the rows, and formed in a heap 
round the plant. The next crop will be 3 or 4 times as much as 
the first, from the number of sprouts the stem will throw out, and 
60 on every year, the crop increasing according to the number of 
sprouts each stem will throw ont yearly, from the cuttings. In 
1 course of 7 or 8 years, the space left between the rows will 
only admit the peclers and others to go round the bushes, weed, 
clear and remove cuttings, as the branches from each bush will 
almost touch each other at their ends. 

It is essentially mecetsary to take every care not to allow any 
creepers or other weeds to grow, the former interfere with the 
growth of the bushes by entangling, because it not only takes out 
so much of the fat feeding the cinnamon trees, but interferes with 
the peclers during the cutting season and prevents the branches 
to grow up straight with a free circulation of the air. The plan- 
tation ought to be kept clean and free from weeds, the cinnamon 

uires no manuring, but when the plantation is weeding the 
bushes should be covered with the surface soil and raising the 
ground round the bush by making a heap of the earth, which 
answers well in lieu of manure. This operation must be attended 
to as soon as the cinnamon sticks be removed for peeling. The 
lantation requires weeding 3 or 4 times a year during the first 
aoe 3 years, then twice a year will answer the purpose—as by 
that time the trees will form into bushes and destroy the seeds of 
the weeds on the ground. 

The forming of a nursery is » for which a space of 
ground, say an acre, be selected in a rich bit of soil, free from 
stones. C the whole brushwood, only leaving the large trees 
for shade, remove all stones, stumps and roots, aig the place well 
6 or 8 inches deep, then form into long beds of 3 or 4 feet wide, 
put the seeds down 9 or 12 inches apart, cover them 8 or 12 
inches above the ground by a platform, and water them every other 
ne untilthe seeds grow up and give one Keak of leaves—then leave 
off watering (unless great dry weather—then it ought to be continu- 
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ed) but not uncover until the plants grow up 6 or 8 inches high, and 
ean bear the sun, and these seedlings will be ready for transplant- 
ing after three months from the time they were sown, 

e forming of nurseries is done at the close of the year before 
December. When this be done first, the party commences clearing 
and preparing the land during the dry season, which is from the 

‘ginning of December up to end of March following. April 
will set in with heavy rain, (it is generally so in Ceylon) and 
will continue wet weather till the end of August, and very often 
till September and October, and have the benefit of 4 or 5 months 
rain. 

The cinnamon sees are to be gathered when they are fully ripe, 
they must be heaped up in a shady place, to have the outside 
red pulp rotted, when it turns os black, then have the seeds 
trampled or otherwise freed from the decomposed pulp, uninjuring 
the seeds, and have thom well washed in water, (just as done 
to cherry coffee, before they are made into parchment in the 
white shell) and have the seeds * well dried in the air without 
exposing them to the sun, and then put them in on the ground 
prey for their reception. In washing the seeds, those that float 
on the surface should be rejected. 

Phere are five different sorts of cinnamon, viz:— 

lst is called Panny Meeris Carundoo 


2nd rr F THUR oak'ea une " 
areal 9 eo Kahatte, ee 
4th ,, » «= Wallee.... ces. 5 


Sth a ym  Savelleccee oces re 

OF these, the first kind is the best of all, the 2nd and 3rd al- 
though inferior, are peeled likewise, the 4th and Sth are spurious, 

The distinction in the cinnamon can be known both b taste, 
and the shape of the leaves on the tree, and an experienced 
“ Chaliya” man will judge the gutsy: of cinnamon by first sight. 

The quality of the bark depends upon ils situation in the branch, 
that peeled from the middle of the bush or branch, being the most 
superior or Ist sort, that taken from the upper end is the 2nd 
quelity, while the burk removed from the base of the branch, 
or the thickest end, is the most inferior and called the 3d sort. 
_ From the cinnamon bark refused in the sorting store of all kinds, 
in separating the first, second and third qualities and in making 
up into bales for exportation, the refuse is collected, and by the 
ciemical process, cinnamon oil is extracted, which sells very Sieh, 
with an export duty of 3s or 14 rupees on each ounce, exclusive of 
the British «luties payable in England for importation, which is at 
present one shilling and three pence per ounce. + 

From the cinnamon leaves, a kind of liquid is extracted in the 
same manner, which goes by the name of “ clove cil”, and is sold 


* If cinnamon seeds after washing be exposed to the sun even for ¢ ) 
minutes, the shells will crack into two and destroy tl weeds {row growning., — 
t Bo cxport duties exist in the Straits Settlements.—Ep, 


22 Wold 
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for a little less than cinnamon oil, with a duty I believe as on 
cinnamon oil. 

OF the cinnamon roots camphor is made, and sells well both in 
Ceylon and other parts of the world by exportation. 





Return of cinnamon exported from Ceylon for ten years, shew- 
ing the guantihy and value for each year. 
é 


ar Quantity. Falwe. 
1841 SIT MND £ 24,857 
1542 T21,145 15,207 
lH (2 704 66,270 
is44 1,057,841 105,784 
1H4o 405,600 40,821 
1e46 401 O50 40,105 
1847 4b 7 0) 44,8305 
1A48 4{01 GST 40,168 
1H) Tekh, feed 75,8 
1850 644,857 (4,485 


After the monopoly was abolished oy government in L854, 
the dealers in ciumamon had to pay 3 shilliogs per lb, for every 
Ib exported from Ceylon. | 

From the Ist June 1842, this duty was reduced to two “apy 
pe Ib on the Ist and 2nd quality and one shilling per lb on the 

| quality. 

Upon representation of this still heavy duty on cinna- 
mon by the Chamber of Commerce, it was aguin reduced from 
let September 1848, to 2 shillings per lb on the Ist ani 2nd 

ality and 4 pence on the 3rd quality, and continues to be so, 
forge till this day. | 

During the existance of monopoly and Rajakaruje (compul- 
sary bout) each chaliya man (cinnamon peeler hy caste and birth) 
was bound to supply the government store with 60 Ibs, on 
pain of corporal puns hment and hard labour, for 3 months during 
the year, gathering the spice either from the government planta- 
tions or private property, but since the monopoly was abolished 
every cinnamon peeler receives remuneration upon the aoa 
of cimmamon he peels on his own account forsale to the highest 
bidder, and with the assistance of his family, le can prepare 3 
or 4 lbs of cinnamon per day during the gathering season. 

TIKERY B. DUNEDWELLE. 
Malacea, August, 1851. 
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Av a time when renewed exertions are being made to break 
down the exclusive barriers, behind which the Japanese have 
hitherto succeeded in entrenching themselves from communication 
with other nations, the following paper, giving the result of the 
expedition sent to Japan by Sir T. 8. Raffles, during the British 
occupation of Java, will probably prove interesting to our readers, 
We extract it from the Appendix to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, relative to the Trade with the East 
Indies and China, 1820-21, 

We may preface it by a brief synopsis of the British intercourse 
with Japan, derived from a memorandum in the above report, and 
from other sources.* 

The detention of William Adams in Japan, in the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, seems to have been the means of 
directing the attention of the English to that country. Although 
not permitted to leave the country, he was treated with kindness, 
and allowed to invite the English and Dutch to visit Japan for 
the purposes of trade. None of his letters seem to have reached 
his countrymen until 1612, when a letter which he addressed to 
the “Worzhipfull Felowship of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies” was transmitted by way of Java, and safely 
arrived, escaping the fate which seems to have overtaken others 
of his letters, ak by the Hollanders intercepted alwayes.” The 
letter to the East India Company met with immediate attention, 
and Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of the Company, by a letter 
which reached Adams about the beginning of 1813, apprized him 
that the Company would forthwith send a ship to establish a factory 
in Japan. In pursuance of this intention, Captain Saris was 
despatched to Japan in 1613 in the Clove, carry ing a latter and 
presents from James the First. He was cordially received, and 
obtained from the Emperor permission to trade, with exemption 
from duties. The following is a copy of the “Privileges” granted 
by the Emperor to the East India Company :— | 


“ The translation of the Emperor of Japan's privileges: qrant- 
ed tn the name of the right seurad h knight, Sir Thomas Smith, 
Governor of the Hast India Company. : 
_ “ Imprimis. We give free license to the king of English’s sub- 
jects, Sir Thomas Smith, Governor, and Company of the East 
india Merchants, for ever: safely to come into any our ports, or 
Empire of Japan, with their ships and merchandize, without 
hindrance to them, or their goods; and to abide, buy, sell, and 
barter, according to their one [? own] manner with all nations; 


* Belcher's Voyage of the Samarang, —Manvers and Costoms of the Japanree. 
—Rundali's Memorials of the Ewplre of Japan, &, a 
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and to tarry so long as they will, and depart at their pleasure. 

“ Ttem. ‘We grant unto them free cust [oms] of all such mer- 
chandize as they have, or herealter shall bring into our kingdom, 
or shall transport to any foreign part: and do by these presents 
authorize the hereafter ships to make present [immediate] sale of 
their commodities, without further coming, or sending to our 


court. 

“ Ttem. If their ships shall be in danger to be lost and perish, 
we will that ye, our subjects, not only nasist them, but [? éf] noght 
shall be saved, to return it to the captain, merchant, or their 
assigns; and that ye permit them to build in any part of our 
Empire where they think fittest; anil at departure to make free 
sale of their house, or houses, at their pleasure. 

« Tiem. If any of them sill die in these onr dominions, the 

of the deceased shall be at the disposal of the Captain 
Merchant; and all offences committed by them, shall be ct the 
said merchant's diseretion to punish; and our laws to take no 
hold, either of their perenne or goods. 

“Tiem. We will, that ye our subjects, trading with them for 
any of their commodities, pay them according to agreement with- 
out delay, or return of their wares. 

“ Tiem. All such their merchandize which at present, or here- 
after shall brought meet for our service, we will, that no arrest 
be made thereof; but that prcenl [acne] payment be made, 
and at such prices as the Captain 2 erchant can at present [at that 
time] sell them for. 

“Item, We will, that [? if] in discovery of any other places of 
trade, or return of their ships, they should have need of men or 
victuals, that ye, our subjects, furnish them for their money os 
their need shall require; and that without any further pasa, they 
should set out and go in discovery for Yeadzo [ F'esso] or any other 
part in or about our Empire. : : 

“ From our Castle in Sorongo, this first day of the ih month, 
and in the 18th year of our Dary [Dairi], according to our com- 


putation. : 

Senled with our broad seal, 

Minxa Motrono Yer Ye Yeas." 
The Company accordingly established a factory at Firanda, but 


received many incivilities from the Jesuits, by whom they were 
described to the Emperor as pirates and rovers. 7 

Tn 1614 a great massacre of Christians took place in Japan. 

In 1616 the Company's servants were restricted in privileges 
in Japan, and the trade proved not to be so profitable as the Court 
had been informed it would be. ‘The following are the “Modified 
Privileges :"— 


® Runidali’s Venorial-. 
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Copy of the Articles (or Privileges) granted to the English 
Nation, by Shongo Samme: Emperor of Japon. 

“1. De it known unto all men, that the English nation through. 
ont all Japan, in what part thereof socver ioe arrive with their 
ehipping, shall with all convenient speed (they can) retire to the 
town wee port) of Firando, there to make sale of their merchan- 
dize, defending all other places and parts whatsoever in Japon, 
not to receive any of their goods nor merchandize asliore, but at 
Firando only. 

“2. But if it fortune through contrary winds Sy bad weather), 
their shipping arrive in other pest in Japon, that they shall be 
friendly used, in paying for what they take (or buy), without 
exacting any unchorage, custom, or other extmordinury matters 
whatsoever, 

“3. That if the Emperor needeth any thing their shi ping bring- 
eth, that it shall be reserved for him in paying the wor [th there] of. 

“4d. That no man force Wor ecoustrain) the English to buy nor 
sell with them, neither the English the like with the Japons, but 
that both parties deal the one with the other in friendly sort. 

“6. That if any of the Euglish nation chance to die in any part 
of Japon, that the goods, monics, and merchandize, or whatsoever 
else is found to be in his custody at the hour of his death, shall 
be held to be [7], or belong to him (or them), unto whom the 
Captain, or Capt.in Merchant of the English nation, sayeth it 
belongeth unto. | 

“C. That if there be any difference (or pomrevorey os it of 
life and death, or otherwise—amonget the English a board their 
ships, or a land, it shall be at the disposing of the Captain, or 
Captain Mirchant, to make an end thereof, without that any other 
justice in Japon shull touch them, or meddle in the matter. 

“7. The conclusion is, to command all tonos (or kings), gover- 
nors, and other officers in Japon whatsoever, to see the premises 
aforesaid accomplished,”* 


In 1619, the English and Dutch proceeded to Japan, and 
settled with the Emperor the terms for trading. The cruelty of 
the Dutch to the English was, in the same year, a subject of 
complaint. 

In 1622, above 100 persons, belonging to an European ship, 
were put to death for bringing priests into Japan. 

_ There was a conspiracy against the Emperor of Japan discovered 
in the same year. 

In 1623, the En,lish at Batavia deemed it expedicnt to dissolve 
the factory at Ja pan, it having proved commercially a total failure, 
the loses amounting to upwards of £40,000, 

In 1637, the fleet under Captain Weddell touched at Dezima, 
Int did not meet with a good reception, 
* Hondall's Menurigls, 
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In 1660, the Company's servants rep 
factory being established in Japan. Silk was lere 
commodity to be sent thither from Bengal. 

In 1660, the Emperor of Japan would notsell the English house 
to the Dutch, apne return of the former. 

In 1672, the Datch had resided at Tonquin 40 years, ing to 
Japan in silk, and it was judged that an English factory at Ton- 
quin would not bear the charges, unless it had trade to Japan. 

The Zante frigate was ro ata to Japan this year. The 
Datch experienced much difficulty from the arbitrary conduct of 
the government of Japan, and persuaded themselves that neither 
the French nor English would be allowed to trade there at all. 

The English Captain, Simon Delboe, on his arrival in Japan 
in 1673, was questioned very particularly by the Magistrates of 
he i, who sent Rrdbegs se age for orders relative to the 

ish. Delboe was asked respecting European wars and religion. 
The emperor ordered the English 10 depart, and refused all fade 
with them, on account of the King being married to a daughter 
of Portugal. Delboe enquired whether, in case the Queen should 
die, the English would be permitted to come to Japan, and 
received for answer, that it was doubtful, with expressions of 
surprize at marriages between persons of different religions. 

n 1676, some encouragements held out by the king of Siam to 
trade with his dominions were considered important, as tending to 
produce a trade with Japan. 

In 1682, the Company attempted again to obtain a trade to 
Japan, by the intervention of the king of Tonquin, but that Prince 
declined to afford his mediation, giving for reason that he had no 
correspondence with the Emperor of J ig 

The last expedition of Captain Cook passed down the Eastern 
Coast of Niphon, after his death, and gave English names to 
several of the capes. — 

In 1791, Captain Colnet skirted the western shores of the Japa- 
nese Archipelago, but was everywhere repulsed in his attempts to 
open trade, although refreshments were furnished to him. 

In 1796, rip are Broughton visited the Japanese Islands for 
the purpose of discovery. | fe refitted on the Coasts of Yeaso and 
Matsmai, and was kin of treated. 

In 1803, the ship Frederick from Calcutta, with a valuable 
of goods, attempted to trade, but was refused admittance into the, 
Harbour of Nangasaki and required to leave the road in twenty 
four hours, 

In 1808, the British frigate Phaeton, entered the harbour of 
Nangasaki in search of Dutch ships. The visit of this ship, in 
consequence of the imprudent seizure and detention for some 
hours of the messengers sent by the Japanese, is said to have 
produced an unfavorable feeling towards the English im the minds 
of the Japanese. 
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The next attempt at intercourse with Japan was by two vessels 
sent by Sir T. 5. Raffles from Java in 1813, the result of which 
is given in the subjoined pager. 

The President of the Dutch Factory Mr Doeff, refnsed to 
deliver over the Factory to the new President appointed by Sir 
T. S. Raffies, expressing his disbelief in the statements made to 
him respecting the dismemberment of Holland. Mr Doeff made 
strong representations of the hatred entertained by the Japanese 
towards the English, and eventnally succeeded in inducing the 
English Commissioners to allow him to retain his position, and to 
be the medium of selling the cargoes they hod brought and procur- 
ing the return carroes, 

In 1814, another vessel was sent by Raffles, but with no better 
result. In 1819, Ceres Gordon from Bengal touched at the 
Bay of Yedo in a small brig of SG tons. His request to be allowed 
to return the following year to trade was refused and boats were 
eent to tow the brig ont of the bay, and no further Winit ecomns to 
have been made by the English notil 1845, when Sir EK. Belcher 
in H. M. 8. Samarang visited Nangueaki, and experienced a most 
friendly reception. : 

Besides the above vessels, the coasts of Japan have been fre- 

mently visited by whulers and others, and it is probable that the 
thoughileen behaviour of the crews of some of thicse vessels ma 
have tended to keep olive in the minds of the Japanese, their 
feelings of aversion to foreigners. 





Eatrert af a letter from the Liontenant-Governor of Java to the 
Sceret Committee of the Court of Directors af the Isest 
India Company, dated the 1th February 1814. 


In former adviecs T sulverted to the commercial adventure to 
Japan, aul the measures taken for the transfer to the lSritish 
Government of the trade jiwretofore exclusively enjoyed by the 
Dutch, aml for opening to the manufaetures of Great Britain the 
supply of that extensive empire, in exchange for the vuluale com- 
modities that may be received in return, 

I have now the satisfaction to inform you, that the first diffienlty 
ig overcome; nud if the result of the expedition has not included 
all the objects contemplated, it has paved the way to a further and 
more decisive attempt, with every prospect of success. 

In forwarding the reports of the gentlemen employed on this 
occasion, I shall consider.the nature and value of the trade to 
Japan, the result of experience maine by the recent mission, and 
the manner in which the British interests may, in all probability, 
become firmly established in that quarter. 

The first and most iunportant point, of re-opening the commn- 
meatiun, which had censcd | for four vears, and, under the political 
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circumsiances which had taken place, was peculiarly delicate and 
dangerous, was entrusted to Mr Wardenaar, whose former resi- 
dence in the office of Director at Japan, and personal acquaintance 
with the manners and usages of the country, had occasioned him 
to be selected for the mission; and alihough it was directed that 
a cordial communication on every political point should be made 
to Dr Ainslie, it was necessary that Mr Wardenaar should appear 
to be the leading personage, until the establishment of a British 
agency was authorized by the Japanese Government. 

Under these instructions, the ships sailed for Japan in the end 
of June last, and arrived there on the 24th July. 

On their arrival, finding the commercial director, Mr Doeff, 
ayerse to acknowledge the British Government, and steadily refus- 
ing to deliver over the factory, it was deemed impracticable, con- 
sistently with the safety of the ships and crews, to avow the grounils 
on which they had come, and to enter the harbour under British 
colours; but it was agreed that the annual trade might be con- 
ducted under the usual forms, and that the opportunity would 
thereby be gained of forwarding the intentions of their mission, as 
circumstances micht admit; and in the meantime they would escapa 
from any immediate danger, as well as open the way for future 
communication. 

The following observations of Dr Ainslie, in ramet up the 
result of the expedition, appear so just and well founded, that I 
cannot better explain it than in his own words: | 

“What has been Pedals may be summed up in the follow- 
“ing articles: the ships have been rescued from the unforeseen 
“and imminent danger with which they were threatened—the 
“ commercial oe of the voyage have been accomplished—the 
“continuance of the trade to Japan on its former footing, at least, 
“has been proviled for—and arrangements have been entered 
“into for putting matters in train to secure ultimately the introduc- 
“tion of the English; to which is to be added a circumstance 
“subservient to this event, as an indispensable preliminary, and 
“important in itself in every point of view—the doin away, in @ 
“considerable degree, the violent prejudices entertained against 
“the English character in that quarter, where alone they could 
“be assailed, and among the people whose sentiments on that 
“subject are likely to gain ground where it is of most importance 
" that they should prevail. 

“The further ewecess of the communication was opposed by 
“ obstacles, the extent of which had not even been suspected when 
“it proceeded from Batavia, nor indeed did there exist at the time 
“ either the means of learniug that extent or of effecting any thing 
“towards surmounting the obstacles, had they been known to 
“exist. The ultimately consequences of the voyage, however, 
“are likely to prove beneficial, tor the real state of the business was 
“perfectly koown, long before the ships leaving Dezima, lo 
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“ soveral of the chief interpreters, aud other officers of the Japa- 
“nese government employed in the regulation of the foreign 
“trade of Japan. This tacit participation on their part was the 
“ the surest plede of our safety. 

“ Fow opportunities were afforded me of communication with 
“them, for which they appeared anxious; but the impressions 
“they have received are, [ have occasicn to know, upon the 
“‘whole very favourable; and insiguificant as it might appear 
“elsewhere, to notice the sentiments of a few public officers in 
‘4 single sca port of an extensive empire, in Japan the cireum- 
“stance is by no means unimportant. Nan 1 is the sole 
“point of contact of Japan with foreign nations, and the senti- 
“ ments entertained of foreignera there are encountered by none 
“of a different character through other channels, but are propa- 
“rated directly to the capital, through the established official 
“course, where they may be presumed to influence the opinions 
“of the governor of Nangasaki resident at Jedo, who posscases 
“the entire controul of the department, comprising every descrip- 
“tion of foreign relations, and who bisa etnaet rable personal 
“ rece in advantages derived from the foreign trade of the 
“ kingdom. 

“Tt may not be out of place to notice a very unusual marle of 
“favour on the part of the Emperor, in his accepting the whole 
“of the presents for his own use, with the single exception of the 
“elephant, which was regarded asa very flattering testimony of 
“regard, and was declined, I believe, entirely in consequence of 
“some difficulties started to the conveying the animal to Jedo.” 

Under the circumstances which are represented, Mr Wardenaar 
appears to have been justified in departing from the strict tenor 
of his instruction; these expressly mention, “ your first object 
“will be, after an explicit avowal of the circumstances that have 
“taken place with regard to the Incorporation of Holland with 
* France, and the consequent transfer of the colony to its present 
“authority, to obtain permission,” &c. and it might have been 
dangerous to have risked, at that moment, a sudden declaration 
of the real state of the case. 

When, however, the communication had once been opened, it 
is by no means so evident that the difficulty might not have been 
afterwards surmounted, bad not the agreement then concluded 
with Mr Doeff rendered a deviation impossible; and it is in this 
part of the mission that there seems to be the strongest ground of 
yi rs with regard to the future, 

tappears from Mr Wardenaar’s report, that the principal inter- 
preters were admitted into his confilence, and knew the actual state 
of alfuirs from the commencement. Dr Ainslic also confirms the 
fact, that the real nature of the mission was no secret ; itis not, 
therefore, in the nature of things that these circumstances could 
have remained unknown to the piincipal officers concerned in the 
trade and communication with the factory, or to the governor of 
Nangasaki himself, | | 
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It seems equally improbable that the truth could luve been 
concealed from the Jupanese Government, under the political 
institutions stated to exist there; and consequeully, as the presents 
sent on this occasion have been accepted, and the usual commani- 
cation has been received of what is required in the next year, the 
personal interests of the several parties will be concerned in render- 
ing the Government oz favourable as possible to the lute mission, 
since their own culpability for concealing the facts will be lessened 
only in proportion to their obtaining the approval of proceedings, 
the real truth of which could not have been unknown to them. 

The anxiety betrayed by Mr Doeff to obtain the commercial 
direction in his own hands, and the attempt which he more than 
once made to introduce the sulject with Mr Wardenaar, and to 
secure from him some engagement to that effect, shows clearly 
that this gentleman had no apprehension of the rade continuing 
to be carried on in British ships; and I am not disposed to attach 
much eredit to the alarms which Mr Docff would raise, or to the 
influence which he is desirous of being supposed to possess. 

It is inconsistent with usage, and with the Japanese regulations, 
to permit the chief of the factory to remain beyond a certain period ; 
that period, so far as regards Mr Doeff, has long ago expired ; 
and Mr Wardenaar observes in this letter, “The refusal of Mr 
“ Doeff to obey the orders of the present Government of Java, 
“1 consider to be of little importance, being too well acquainted 
“with the small influence which a director of the Dutch trade 
“has upon the Japanese; yet the consideration that I would act 
“contrary to the interest of the company if I were literally to 
“ follow my instruction, was of more weight &e."” So far, there- 
fore, as this gentleman’s conduet may be considered to affect our 
future measures, T do not consider his removal a matter of absolute 
necessity, but it would no doubt be advautayeous; and your 
honourable committee will perceive that it forms u part of the 
management which | have resolved to adopt. 

It remains to make some observations on the information derived, 
as a guide to further decision upon the practicability and advantage 
of continuing the colonial trade, or of waking the attempt to esta 
lish the British interesta at Japan by the introduction of a direct 
commerce, and the establishment of a British factory on objects 
wpaly unconnected with the present unceriain possession of this 
Colony. 

The character of the Japanese has evidently been misrepresent- 
ed. It is observed hy Dr Aiuslie, whose ability and judgment 
entitle his remorks to the utmost consideration, that they are a 
race of people remarkable for frankness of manner and disposition, 
for intelligent enquiry and freedom from prejadice; they are in an 
advanced state of civilization, in a climate where European manu- 
factures are almost a necessary comfort, and where long use has 
accustomed them to many of its luxuries. 

The following isan extract from Dr Ainslie’s letter ofthe 10th instant: 

“With regard to the real difficulties to be surmounted in the 
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« establishment of a commercial intercourse with Japan, I consi- 
“der them, so far as they are founded in the character and poli- 
‘€ tieal institutions of the Japanese, to be of infinitely less import- 
“ance than the Dutch, from whose interested reports on that 
“subject the idea E caer entertained of them has been formed, 
wR way etd, the he Japanese irely free f 

*'] may ad t the Japanese appear entirely free from any 
" prejadiioes that would stand in the ul a a free and unrestrict- 
“ed intercourse with Europeans; even their prejudices on the 
“score of religion, of which exaggerated accounts are reported 
“by the Dutch, and of which, as ts believed among the Japanese, 
“the Dutch have sometimes availed themselves against their 
“rivals in the early trade sida are moderate and inoffensive. 

“Tn the event of the establishment of a British factory in 
“ Japan, I consider the present very limited state of the trade as no 
“ criterion whatever of the extent it may be carried to, and which 
“in the natural course of things it would attain. The climate, 
“the habits of the people, and their freedom from any prejudices 
“that would obstruct the operation of these natural causes, would 
“open a vent for numerous articles of European comfort and 
“Inxury. The consumption of woollens and hardware might be 
“rendered almost unlimited; they are fond of the finer specimens 
“of the glass manufacture; and it only requires to bring them 
“acquainted with many of the other products of British industry, 
“to obtain for them a ready introduction, 

“The returns from Japan, which have hitherto been limited to 
“their copper and camphor, to some lacquered ware, a small 
“ quantity of silks, and a few other things of trifling importance, 
“may be extended to a long list of the following articles, of which 
“specimens have been brouglit to Java—tcos, bees’ wax, pitch, 
“borax, gamboge, assafoctidu, cinnabar, iron, linseed oil, whale 
“oil, pit coal, flour, &c. &c. | 

“In the event of any change of circumstances materially affect- 
“ing the trade with China, I should conceive that on the esta- 
“ blishment of the English there, a similar one might be instituted 
pons an susceptible of such ae eae WA that channel as to ba 
“brought to supersede, in a considerable degree, the present 
“trade with China. rae See 

“The trade of China with Japan, defined, as in the case 
“of the Dutch, by specific rules, is limited to ten junks annually; 
a coir are fitted = from ee See of Nankin, and bring to 
‘Japan principally sugar, with a variety of articles of triflir. 
e valis: the prodnece of China, toweihier with a large wasntity 
“of English woollen cloths; these, with sugar, constituting by 
“far the Pry, part of the value of the cargo. In return 1,000 
“piculs of bar copper are allotted to each junk, the remainder 
“ consists of lacquered ware, dried fish, laya, whale oil, &c. &e. 

“The Chinese are treated in Japan with great indignity, and 
“the intercourse with them is tolerated chiefly on account of 
" certain drugs, the produce af China, whieh they import; {to the 
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“ ase of which the Japanese are much altached. Could means be 
“found to supply them with these, there is little doubt but the 
“the Chinese might be supplanted in the trade of Japan.” 

To establish a British factory in Japan, and furnish a popula- 
tion of not less than twenty-five millions with the staple commodi- 
ties, and with the manufactures of Great Britain, is in itself a 
grand national object; but it may be of more particular consider- 
ation to the Honourable Company, from its relative importance to 
China, and the apparent facility of eventually supplanting the 
commerce which at present exists between that country and Japan. 

As also the exclusive trade to China remains with the East 

India Company, and the commerce of the Eastern Islands is so 
much sonnected with that country, that, in o free trade from 
England with these islands, it would be difficult, and hardly 
possible, to restrict the importation of China goods in England, it 
scems of some consequence to secure such arrangements as shall 
ee the whole trade of Eastern Asia in the hands of the East 
ndia Company alone; and should a factory be established at 
Japan under the auspices of the Honourable Company, while the 
former Dutch Colonies remain under their authority, they will 
effectually obtain a Commercial Empire in these Seas, far more 
valuable than can be immediately contemplated. _ 

At any rate, it must be of importance to take this opportunity 
to wrest from a foreign power the exclusive advantage of this 
commerce, and to secure for Great Britain that future participation 
which the fortune of war and the rights of conquest have given her 
a right to expect. 

. eager the Dutch Factory at Japan as clearly falling with- 
in the capitulation for Java and its dependencies, and the refusal 
of Mr Doeff to acknowledge the British authority, as justify nz 
whatever measures we may deem it expedient to adopt for securing 
the rights of conquest and the advancement of our interests, my 
proposal is, that an embassy should be sent to Japan, with authority 
to state openly the political events which have taken place, and 
the consequent depentanes of the Dutch Factory. This emb 
should Le enabled to make suitable presents, as a proof of friend- 
ship, and to offer specimens of our various manufactures the main 
object being to negociate for the establishment ofa British Factory 
wholly independent of the commerce hitherto carried on between 
Java and that country, and calculated to introduce the British on 
the footing of the most favoured nation.. 

Much delicacy is of course required to effect this object, under 
the very peculiar circumstance of the case; but the object is great, 
and in every way worthy of tho trial, and its commercial advan- 
a must evidently overbalance any expence that may be incur- 

d by the attempt. | 

It would not be possible to undertake this embassy with any 
prospect of success, either from Europe or from India; and I am 
confident that any attempt to secure the trade, exeept in the first 
instance for the East India Company, would fail; indeed the 
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nature of the Japanese institutions are such, that it could not for 
many years be carried on by gener traders. It is also a neces- 

‘eonsequence of the existing circumstances, that the vessels 
should proceed from Batavia, because there can be little doubt 
that any abrupt or unusual appearances would immediately defeat 
the object; and I apprehend it can only be introduced by degrees, 
allowing some consideration for the habits of centuries, anc time 
for the prejudices to subside, which the Dutch have endeavoured 
to excite. 

The intercourse of last year has broken the ice; the interpre- 
ters and others, who alone are the channels of communication, have 
secn that the sor are not the violent or intemperate characters 
that they have been represented to be; and the present contrast 
in the late mission, so far as liberality of sentiment, manner, and 
conduct could have had an effect, been decidedly favour- 
able to the British character. Nothing occurred to interrupt the 
harmony of the Mission; and the Japanese are not so rude and 
ignorant @ poopie as to suppoze that the representations of the 
Dutch are wholly true, nor so prejudiced as not to form their own 
judgment and opinion. | 

Ii scems not unlikely, that on a full disclosure of the political 
events which have occurred, the Japanese will admit a British 
controul in the European factory, the probable reeult of which is 
forcibly stated in the paragraphs of Dr Ainslie’s Report, already 

motod. 
: If the attempt be not made while we have pone of Java, 
the opportunity once lost may never be regained. Long associated 
habits accustom the Japanese to commerce with Europeans only 
through Batavia, and from every information that I have been 
able to collect, I am decidedly of opinion that it ought not to be 
undertaken in a more direct manner. 

Looking forward to this measure, it is my intention to send one 
ship to Daves at the approaching season in June next, upon the 
same footing os last year, and to relieve Mr Doeff from his situa- 
tion, according to established usage. There will be no difficulty 
in accounting for the despatch of one ship only, nor in avoiding a 
reply to his terms of agreement, and thus the communication will 
be kept open. 

My idea then is, that two of the Honourable Company's Crui- 
—_ one be sent to Japan at he favourable season in 1815, not 
or the purposes of commerce, but to convey an | ent charged 
with authority as above-mentioned, and with itive orders not 
to enter the harbour unless a friendly communication is agreed to, 
but to inform the Japanese Government, that if this offer is refused, 
the commerce between Batavia and Japan is to cease. 

The continuance of the trade, as hitherto carried on between 
Batavia and Japan, is an object which, under any circumstances, 
would not be of great importance ; but under existing circumstances 
is what I could on no account propose. 

The plan I have suggested being adopted, every thing will de. 
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pend upon the selection of a person to execute the important trust, 
and I do not hesitate to point out Dr Ainslie not merely as the 
fittest, but the only man competent to the task. He has already 
begun the work, and he possesses a personal knowledge of the 
subject and of the people, which is of the first importance to the 
success of the undertaking, and which it would be impossible for 
him to communicate to another. I have every reason to be well 
satisfied with his judgment and exertions in the recent (mission, and 
his) acquirements and integrity are un-yuestionable 3 and his being 
personally known at Nangasaki gives him an advantage that no 
other British gentleman cau possess. I shall feel honoured in yr 
myself entrusted with the general superintendence; and with such 
an immediate agent «s Dr Ainslie, I shall feel very confident of 
snocess, if it is to be obtained under any eireamstances. | 

T have already mentioned that the trade with Japan, if obtained, 
ean only for a length of time be carried on through the medium 
of the East InJia Company; on the same grounds, lam of opinion, 
that the intercourse can only be opened by means of thuse wntho- 
rities with whom they have been accustomed to commuuicate—I 
allude particularly to the Government at Batavia; but I am at 
the same time desirous to observe that nothing would give the 
measure More weight, or a greater chance of success, than its 
being understood to have becn undertaken by commani! of the 
highest authority; I would, in consequence, suggest the advanta 
of obtaining, i practicable, a short letter from His Royal High- 
ness the prince regent, to the following effect: “His Royal 
‘ Highness communicates to the Em ror, that the Dutch nation 
‘has been destroyed and annihilated | by the French, and that 
‘ Batavia and all the Dutch possessions im the East are now placed 
‘under the protection of the East India Company, who will send 
“an agent 'o Japan to explain these circumstances.” Should there 
be an objection on the part of His Majesty's Government to obtain 
this written anthority, it might still be of importance that His 
Royal Highness's verbal commands were communicated; The 
Japanese are extremely punctilious, and an ultention to this point 
at & moment when it is intended to risk all future connection, in 
the expectation of a favourable reception at first, may be of some 
consequence. | 

Tn superintending the embassy, I shall of course consider myself 
acting as the political agent of the East India Company rather 
than the local governor of Java: and in the event of any transfer 
of this colony in the interim to His Majesty's Government, it will 
be my object to ig the measure, as it materially is, distinct from 
the public interest of Batavia. 


vl 
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Pont aLpaxy, the spot recommended as a coaling station by 
the officers charged with the Torres Strait Surveys, is remarkahl 
like New Harbour, in the neighbourhood of Singnpore, both with 
regard to ap nee antl capacity. The island wlich forms the 
eastern side of the port is 3 miles long, well wooded in the valleys, 
with uplands consisting of open grassy downs. The harbour 
ig easy of access both by the northern and southern entrances, and 
the vere of water is enfficient to allow a steamer to be brought 
close alongside the shore, so that the fuel can be put on board 
without the aid of boats. Under these circumstances the process 
of coaling need not occupy much time, and when proper arrange- 
ments are made, it may safely be calculated that the steamer will be 
ready to pursue her voyage by daybreak of the morning after her 
arrival, au object of some importance if the middle passage is 
adopted. 

There ora two distinct routes between Cape York and Syduey, 
each of which has its advocates, even among those who have tried 
both routes, and therefure may be consitered capable of judging 
as to their respective merits, One of these lies within the Great 
Barrier Reef, close along the Coast of Australia, and is called the 
“Inner passage.” The other, or Outer passage” lies through the 
open sea, outside the Barrier, by the track laid down in the accom- 

nying ona The Inner Route has the advantage in point of 

istance, being 2{) miles shorter than the other: and the water 
is so smooth within the Barrier, that the speed of a steamer, at 
least as far as the southern tropic, is never likely to be retarded hy 
the strength of the opposing monsoon, which will sometimes occur 
to a certain extent on the outer route. But on the other hand, 
the navigation for the first 500 miles after leaving Cape York, 
requires so much care and precision that it will be necessary to 
anchor every night, and for 300 miles further the steamers can 
only proce with safety after dark when the nights are sufficiently 
clear to allow the land marks to be distinguished, The three or 
four hundred miles saved by the decrense of distance, and by the 
comparative smoothness of the water, will therefore be swallowed up 
by the delay of anchoring, long before the steamer reaches Break 
e it. 

The first steam committee of the Sydney Legislative Council, 
which sat in 1846, pronounced in favor of the Inner Passage, and 
this decision waa perfectly in accordance with the evidence that 
was placed before it. Ocean steam navigation was then in its 
infancy, and the leviathan Steam Companies which have since 
been called into existence were only in embryo. The colonists 
therefore were not‘ without suspicion that they would have to 
convey the mails, at least as fur as Cape York, in their own small 
but active steamers, which were unhitted for the outer passage, 
although peculiarly well adapted for the inner route. But as 
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matlera turned out, the decision was most unfortunate; for the 
colonists, instead of carrying out the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to establish a line to Singapore by the inner route through 
Torres Strait, which a small addition to the annual sum voted by 
the Council would have enabled them to do, invited the co-opera- 
tion of several rival steam companics;—and as two of these were 
interested in establishing lines by the Cape of Good Hope and by 
the Isthmus of Panama, they exerted themselves in throwi 

diseredit on the Torres Strait route by bringing prominently 
forward the difficulties of the Inner Route, without noticing that 
these might be avoided by adopting the passage outside the reefs. 
Disinterested parties, including the authorities of the Admiralty, 
who had decided in favour of the Torres Strait route when the 
question was brought before them, might soon have put the matter 
in its trne light, but the apathy ond indecision of the colonists, 
had produ i oereanoniina apathy in those who were not 
personally interested in the question. Nor would the writer of 
these -esayr, Who has been occupied occasionally for some years 
past in acquiring a practical knowledge of the subject, have 
troubled himself with it now, had not the recent discovery of a 
valuable natural productive in Australia rendered rapid communi- 
cation with British India an object of national importance. 

The time is not far distant when light houses, beacons, and an 
establishment of skilful pilots, will enable steamers to make the 
pussage between Cape York and Sydney by the Inner Route in 

ve days, even if no improvement in the speed of steam travelling 
takes place in the menntine. But in the firet instance the longer 
and sater route outside the recfs is to be recommended. | 

Outer Passage from Torres Strait to Sydney. 

. Wines anual Currents. The Easterly Trade-wind prevails 
throughout the year in the sea contiguous to the northeast coast of 
Ausiralia. From May to September inclusive it blows generally 
from E. 8. E. to 8, 8. E. strong and steady. During the 
remaining months of the year, the trade-wind becomes light, and 
draws more to the northward, sometimes blowing for several days 
from E. N. E. and N. E. In January, February and March, 
dos of short duration from the northwest may be expected about 
the change of the moon, sometimes in strong gusts, but generally 
moderate with clear weather, The writer has already alladed vo 
a spurt of northwest wind which he met with in the end of April 
1844, in Lat. 19° about the spot marked “Noon, 16th day” in the 
coma en J ing track chart, but they rarely occur go late in the 

Hl, 

On the cast coast of Australia, between Moreton Bay and Syd- 
ney, westerly winds prevail from May to September, the winter 
months of the southern hemisphere. Gales are of common occur- 
rence at this season, but as the wind blows from the land, the 
water is smooth, and they offer little obstruction to steam naviga- 
ton, During the summer months the wind is cencrally from the 
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eastern quarter, assuming in a erent degree the character of a 
Rost ary In March and April, the rotatory gales which some- 
times rise among the island groups of the Pacific, curve to the 
south between New Zealand and Australia and throw a very 
heavy swell on the east coast. The Sovereign, a small steamer 
employed in the trade between Sydney and Moreton Bay, was 
lost during a calm, by attempting to Sakae to sea by the southern 
channel against the rollers caused by one of these storms, which 
had passed on to the southward, The beam broke, and the boat 
fell broadside on to the rollers, and foundered. These gales have 
been known to blow home on the coast, but such events are of 
rare occurrence. The Edward Lombe, an emigrant ship, was lost 
some ten or twelve years ago during one of these gales, which, 
from the impression left on the mind of the inhabitants, must have 
been the most severe ever experienced. In running for the har- 
bour during the night when the gale was at its strength, the 
anchor was let while the vessel was still between the heads; 
when she drifted on Middle Head, and soon went to pieces, A 
similar accident is not likely to occur to parties acquainted with 
the locality, as the entrance of Port Jackson is well lighted, and 
by turning to the right or left immediately after passing the 
heads the ship will be well sheltered in the course of a tew minutes. 
The currents on this coas) are chiefly influenced by the trade- 
wind. The stream from the eastward divides at Break sea spit, 
when one portion runs to the northwest towards Torres Strait, and 
the other curves to the south along the east coast until it reaches 
Cape Howr, when it unites with the body of water forced through 
Bass’ Strait by the binges winds, and runs eastward again towards 
the south end of New Zealand. 
_ Steam Track. As it is not yet decided whether the steam 
line from Singapore to Sydney will be taken up by the large 
paddle-steamers of the English companies or by the new screw- 
steamers of the Sydney Company, the rate of speed on the 
track now laid down has been reduced to 8 knots per hour, since 
the latter class of vessel will meet with some obstruction from the 
long swell of the Pacific which they would not be liable to in the 
smoother seas of the Indian Archipelago. This is also the rate 
of speed which the Pacific Steam Navigation Company has ten- 
dered to maintain with small power screw-steamers during a course 
of 8,000 miles in the teeth of the trade-wind. 
_ For a description of the first part of the track, from Port Al- 
bany to Raine Island, the reader is referred to the September 
number of this Journal. From Raine Island the course is 8. E. 
by E. 470 miles, then §, E. 440 miles, which will lead up to 
enn’s rocky islet by day break of the fifth morning after leaving 
the Barrier. This island may be sighted or not as convenient, but 
with good chronometers there will be no occasion to make it, as 
the last of the detached reefs will be passed before dark. Up to 
this point, the route will be directly in the face of the trade-wind 
but after passing Kenn's Rocks the course is south, when the fore 
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and aft sails will probably draw. All the difficulties of the pas- 

, if they can be ealled such, arenow over. At sunset, by 
which time the position of the doubtful “ Australia Reef” will 
have been passed, a direct course may be steered 8. 8. W. for 
Cape Byron. Mount Warning, which lies to the north of the Cape, 
° one the most conspicuous land-marks on the east coast of 
Australia. 





ara B bert | Meant Warsi me 


Captain Flinders, writing ome years BED, thus describes Cape 
Byron: “ Cape Byron is small steep head, projecting about two 
miles from the low land, and in coming along the coast makes 
like an island ; its latitude is 28° 38" and longitude 153° 37’ or 7° 
east of the situation assigned toit by Captain Cook. There are 
three rocks on its north side ; and in the direction of N. 57° W. 
right or nine leagues from it, is the peaked top of a mass of moun- 
tains named by its discoverer Mount Warning; whose elevation 
is about 3,000 feet, and exceeds that of Mount Dromedary, or 
uny other land I have seen on this east coast. To Mr Westall’s 
sketch of this remarkable peak it may be added that the surround- 
ing hills were well covered with wood, whose foliage announced 
a soil more fertile than usual so near the sea side,’—J lingers’ 
Voyage, vol. 1 p. 5. 
_ ‘The country so favourably described by Flinders is now covered 
ty the flocks of wealthy settlers, the neighbouring territory of 
ew England being the most Bouraniog of the pastoral disiricts. 
The bay on the north side of Cape Byron also affords good 
anchorage, and is much resorted to by the coasters, It is probable 
that arrangements will be made for landing the mails for the 
Moreton Bay, New England, and Clarence districts at Cape 
Byron, as it may be effected by a delay of a few minutes, and no 
oahee establishment will be required than a post-master, a whale- 
boat's crew, and a few post riders for distributing the letters. This 
will enable the residents in these important districts to answer 
their letters by the return mail, which might not be the case if 
they were carried on to Sydney. The route along the coast from 
Cape Byron to Sydney is perfectly clear of hidden dangers, The 
light on the South Head of Port ackson, which is a red revolving 
light, is a sure guide for the entrance during the darkest night, 
and a floating light on some rocks within the harbour's mouth 
enables a vessel to lead up to the city. F | | 
The track laid down in the accompanying chart is that almost 
universally pursued by ships bound from the southern colonies 
through aie Straits by the Middle Passage, and as the annual 
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number is rurely less than GO, it is scarcely possible that any 
unknown dangers exist near the route. The distance hetween 
Cape York and Sydney by this track is 1,780 miles, which makes 
the entire length of the route from Singapore to Sydney 4,300 
miles. 200 miles will be saved between Sydney and Cape York 
when the track round Break-sea Spit and between the Horse-shoe 
and Great Barrier Reefs comes to be fully explored; and the 
track through the Indian Archipelago may be shortened near] 
80 miles by an accurate survey of the banks near the 8S. W. 
extreme of Borneo, and of the direct track from Salayer Strait to 
the south end of Timor Laut,—both which services might be p 
formed by a surveying ship in the course of a single season. The 
entire length of the route will then he reduced to 4,000 miles. 

But in the first instance it will be best to remain satisfied with 
the beaten track, which although rather longer then it need be, 
may still be traversed from end to end in 20 days. Thus a steamer 
leaving Singapore on the Ist of June, with the English mails 
of the 24th of April, may be expected at Sydney early in the 
morning of tho 21st of June, completing the communication be- 
tween London and Sydney in 58 days. The steamer will have 
to remain at Sydney until the Gth or 7th of the following month, 
or about 17 days, before starting for Singapore with the home 
mails to be forwarded by the line-steamer from China, which 
arrives at Singapore about the 2nd of August. This will allow 
ample time for cireulating the letters throughout New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Van Diemen’s Land, and for collecting the 
return mails:—Port Phillip and Launceston being each distant 
from Sydney by sea 540 miles, or about Sdays steaming. Steamer 
No. 1, leaving Sydney on the evening of the 7th of July, would 
cross steamer No, 2, which will have left Singapore with the 
English mails on the Ist of July, about noon on the 14th of the 
month, 350 miles south-east of Raine Island; and may be expect- 
ed at Singapore on the 26th or 27th of the month, which will 
allow No. 1 four days for coaling and preparing to start from 
Ssaeeeore with the outward mails on the Ist of August. The stay 
at Singapore may appear short, but as the steamer will have had 
17 lay days at Sydney, this must be considered ample time for 
refitting for 40 days steaming. 

‘The writer has been thus explicit, because even practical men 
Who have not closely examined the subject, have expressed sur- 
prise on finding that only two steamers would be required to com- 
plete the monthly line of communication between England and Aus- 
tralia ;—in fact that an establishment which the Opium trade 
between Bengal and China is alone able to support, would be 
sufficient to reduce the time necessary for an interchanee of letters 
between the mother country and her chief southern colonies by 
exactly one half, 

G. W. E. 
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CONCLUDING NUTE. 


In the year 1846, when the subject of steam communication 
with Australia was first brought prominently forward, it was 
roposed to carry it out by means of a line of steamers between 
Ealeutia and Sydney ; but the project was very feebly supported in 
the colonies, and met with no support at all in India. Saari 
oe seater between the se veeplenenn spararsanis and the East 
ia Company's possessions has never been great, as until very 
recently the colonies produced nothing suitable for the Indian 
markets with the exception of horses, for which the demand was 
limited. The colonists therefore purchased the tropical produce 
they required with the proceeds of their wool, oil, and tallow in 
she besos markets, and as bills on England were always in demand 
at Manila to remit in payment for British manufactures, the trade 
between Australia and the Philippines soon became considerable, 
between ce and forty ships having annually carried cargoes of 
sugar from Manila to Sydney for some years past. 
fhe mining operations now carried on in ths Golanies are, how- 
ever, calculated to increase the intercourse between Australia and 
British India very materially, as Calcutta is the best market in the 
world both for gold and copper. Under these circumstances it 
will probably be found cage ps se to establish a direct line of 
steamers between Calcutta and Sydney, which would answer all 
purposes of postal communication between England at Australia, 
and at the same time require only a single additional steamer. In 
this case the steamer would have to leave Calcutta about the 22nd 
of the month. and would return by the Gth or Sth of the third 
mooene month, which would allow a fortnight for coaling and 


As this line could be maintained by three vessels, it deserves the 
attention of those interested in steam companies, especially as it 
will be found to meet all the requirements of commerce, and will 
afford the means of rapid communication between Australia and 
the chief ports in India and China. 
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Owing to the absence of the writer, the mannscript of the 
article on the ney ot the Indo-Pacific Islands, which appear- 
m 


ed in the October nu 


r, Was placed in the hands of the printers 


without having received a full revision. The reader is requested 
to make the following corrections.-— | 
Page 550 first line, for one read system. 
» 6682 line 21 from the top, between the and system, insert 


a 
NH 
in 
ad 


a3 
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be 
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Jormative. 

554 line 32 from the top, for he, the last word of the line, 

] to te h fi 
» dine 43 from the top, for pae, read pal. 

5oo line 25 from the Hk she aah insert found. 

637 line 13 from the bottom, after the word dissyllabic 
insert and vocalic. 

508 line 18 from the bottom, delete dis ani insert mono. 

560 line 9 from the bottom, delete ?. 

» line 2 from the bottom, the sentences beginning “In 
Chap. I. &e" to the end of the paragraph, should 
be a note. | 

>» last line, delete finals, 

561 lines 17 and 16 from the bottom, delete as in one of 
__ these examples. + 

» line 2 from the bottom, after the word /anquages, 
insert of E. Indonesia, 

S62 line 6 from the bottom of the text, before the word 
Indonesian, insert FE. 
663 line 4 from the bottom, after the word southern, insert 


505 line 36 from the top, delete ¢ and insert a. 
» line 28 from the top, for initial read initials. 
566 i. at top, after se insert full stop, and for sang 


S72 line 14 from the bottom of the text, delete puvest 
and insert parent. 

y last line of text, after probable, insert that from the 
time when Jfenanghabau attained its Hindu civi- 
lization and extended tts sway over the adjacent 
countries, the language and literature of the court 

_ and the capital began to be used at 

e 2 from the top, for Sungibagu, read Sungi Bagu. 
iné 2 of second note, after the word betmeen insert the. 
@ 20 from the top delete i— and insert —i. 
ast line, delete art. 
Cs from the top, for formative read aformative. 

of the first note, delete the word of between ax 
and the, and substitute tn. 
- 25 5 of the second note, delete the word the before 
ava 


» line 3 from the bottom of the second note, for their 
_ titroduction, read the introduction fe. 
» line 2 from the bottom of the second note, between 
tion and were, insert of alphabets. 
581 line 3 from the top, for Malay read Maluyu-Facan. 
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EASTERN ASIA. 


THE RIVER BARRAM. 
Extracts from a Journal hept during a visit to that river 
in the HI. C. Steamer “Pluto.” 


Tux Barram river is situated about 80 miles south of Labuan; 
as it has been but twice visited by Europeans, a short account of 
a recent visit, however imperfect, may prove interesting. I com- 
mence however with quoting Mr Hamilton’s observation, that “the 
oral information first obtained by a stranger is almost invariably 
incorrect, and particularly so in barbarous countries, and amongst 
an ignorant population.”* I apply these words to all information 
received in short and hurried visits, such as mine was. We reached 
the houses on the 5th and left them on the 12th. 

June 3rd 1851. Arrived at eleven off the Barram, and not 
steering towards land till the northern point of the river stood due 
East and then taking that course, we came in with 14 fathoms 
water. We were inside before twelve. It is a great drawback 
to this river having a shallow sand bank at its entrance, as directly 

* Admiralty Manual p. 143. 
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we are within it deepens to 4 and 5 fathoms, and we continual 
had no bottom with the 10 fathom line. At its mouth its bread¢} 
is about half a mile: it gradually narrows, varying from 200 to 
500 yards, seldom the former. There are no mangrove swamps, 
but casuarinas line the entrance; then the nipa palm with the jungle 
closely pressing to the water's edge, a few miles more and setchag 
of rich short grass ornament the banks, increasing in number as 
we advanced. The jungle presented few varied tints, but pretty 
creepers and white and red flowers, occasionally showed themselves 
among ‘he dark leaves. Some twenty miles from the sea, a path 
leads off from the right bank to the country of Blait, which is 
populous, inhabited by a Murut tribe at feud with the Kyans.+ 
te pene great quantities of rice, which they are now exporting 
to Bintulu, where there has been o bad harvest. At sunset we 
passed the island of Bakong off the right bank, along the edges 
grass grew luxuriantly ; it was separated from the main by narrow 
waters. We were struck by the appearance of dark objects among 
the grass, and seeing them move, telescopes were pointed: they 
proved to be the Tubadan or wild cattle, and nearer were nume- 
rous deer: we passed on however, and there being little moun no 
one tried on shore. The first portion of this river is certainly 
more interesting than the generality of thoce I have previously 
seen. The occasional green patches are a great relief, and the 
interest with which we shall watch them will increase, now we 
are tolerably certain we may see wild catile.—Anchored off the 
Bakong stream, about thirty seven miles from the entrance. 

4th. During the pa the highest rise of tide was but three 
feet, and the strength of the current during the night averaged one 
mile. Started at a quarter to 6; the stream conlinues much the 
same, at first there were more open glades with rich soft looking 

like our English meadows: traces where cattle or deer 

were visible; the river was seldom more than 400 yards in 
breadth and never less than 200: soundings varying from three 
fathoms to above ten, the abrupt bendings in the river difficult;— 
from the tracing, the course of the Barram must be very winding. 
Passed the prahu of Nakodah Gadore’s relations, then two more 
with Bintulu Malays. At 4 past one arrived at the entrance of 
the Ting-jir river; the natives say it is shallow, but well inhabited. 
As we approached the Tutu river about three, two small gobanga 
or sam with Kyans came in sight,—directly they saw us 
most of them risked oi: shore, but three remained,—we waved to 


a 
: 


them, and the ap nee of the Malays on board reassured them. 
They looked much like Dyaks, and Scheure ved no tattooing. At 20 
minutes to 7 anchored, about 100 miles up. Tiug-jir is about 72 
miles from the sea, Tutu about 80. The only animals we saw 
to-day were some pigs turning up the sand. We once caught a 


+ News from Bruni hos just reached os that the Kyans have sttecked the Blait 
country, killing or carrying off about 100 Muruts—Labuan, October, 1851. 
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glimpse of the mountains where the Limbang takes its rise, and 
observed a little high land near the banks,—otherwise the character 
of the country is flat. The river presents few variations, but we 
are constantly apie eae new. The Kyans often attack 
the Bruni territories through tha Tutu. Average strength of the 
current during the i 14 knots, no tidal rise or fall. 
5th. Again .d before sunrise; the river continued its wind- 

ing course with few patches of grass, the Nakodahs say there 
are no more wili cattle above this, butinnumerable deer. Wo pass- 
ed many old farms and some new ones ; at one of these the women 
and children did not see us, till our bowsprit looked over the banks, 
they then took a hurried departure into the jungle. Most of the 
farm houses are built on very high posts, and those that were in- 
habited were tolerably neat. Phe people contented themselves with 
looking, but few followed us. We found some difficulty in round- 
ing the sharp poe and constantly touched the banks; we struck 
once; above that spot was the hill of Gading, its surface facing 
the river, white stone marked with deep figures, famous for its 
bird's nests. The name of Gading introduced a conversation on 
elephants, and one of the Nakodahs, who has long traded with the 
Sulu territories on the East Coast of Borneo, assures me he has 
himself seen them by hundreds at Kini Batangan. The banks 
gradually became higher, and topped by farm houses looked 
pretty, but I think the first view of the Kyan town was tral 
secon es Long houses built on lofty posts, on hills of various 
wight, still appeared closely clustered together, while near were 
numerous emall houses in which they etored their rice, the neatest 
little places in the world, with their shingle roofs, and whitened 
wal We passed this pretty town with its hills of black rock 
(coal I believe) and continuing our course @ quarter of a mile, 
anchored at three off a partly built village house. Crowds imme- 
diately assembled on the banks, and many of the Borneons, whose 
trading prahus were here, came off. Tle chief wished to know 
how: the salutes were to be arranged, and we | that as usual 
we should salute his flag (a red English ensi and he return it: 
accordingly we fired, 32 pounders making the hills re-echo 
back the sound, startling the inhabitants as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen amongst them; then came their turn, and gun after gun was 
fired for above an hour. At first the chiefs were to come on 
board, they then said they would rather I came on shore, as I left 
it to their option. Accordingly I landed, and was led to a place 
arranged for the meeting, where two chairs and two boxes, covered 
with English rugs, were placed for us. I shook hands with all, 
and then sat down, with Tamawan on my right, and Kum Nipa's 
son and others opposite. Numerous compliments passed, @ 
many enquiries were made, but as the all appeared a little ill at 
during the interview I did not prolong it above half an hour. 
Kum Nipa’s son-in-law was very anxious to hear all the particulars 
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relating to the small pox in his country, and had not heard the 
news of the death of his brothers. Kum Nipa is one of the great 
Kyan chiefs living in the interior of the Rejaug . 7 
low difficult it is in deseribing the outward appearance of these 
people, to say any thing that would distinguish them from the 
7 ; they wear the chawat, are in appearance much like the 
carran Dyaks, with the exception of the tattooing, which is very 
slight on those I have as yet seen—a few stars and other marks 
onl ,» but I was too busy listening to their conversation to jobserve 
Gavalislly--Aotantron the chief comes on board and I shall see 
— of rine Nagas the aed of the river we baeshbe many 
-YaNn graves; is wrapped up and apparently round 
with wed and reload. on two thick. posta: with roughly carved 
wooden ornaments extending from the coifin, like those from the 
corners of a Budhist temple. The body within is wrapped in 
white cloth, and around it, and hung on the posts, are gongs and 
other property for the use of the deceased. To meddle with these 
is considered a great sacrilege. 

Towards evening I was visited by Diigun, brother to Belabun, 
chief of the Kanowit Dyaks,—he came to make enquiries respect- 
ing his relations whom I had lately visited; I had not very good 
news for him. I could tell cong oti that all were well, except one 
brother, who had been lately killed in some foray. The Barram 
ig said to abound withalligators. Strength of current two knots 
the hour. Distance from the mouth ahout 140 miles. 

_ 6th. Tamawan, formerly called Parun Lajow, Singuding, Kam 
Lia, (Kum Nipa’s son-in-law) Si Mutan, Ludgapun, Lung Kiput, 
and some hundred followers returned my visit, and came to inspect 
the vewel. Tamawan looks a savage and doubtless is one, he had 
little dress, a chawat composed of a couple of fathoms of Blachu, 
a handkerchief tossed over his shoulder, and a head dress of dark 
cloth. He is but little tattooed, a couple of angles on his breast, 
a few stars, his hands as far as the joints of the fingers, and a few 
iful touches on his arm. His ears were bored, and then drawn 
own by weights; the tops of the ears were also sesh and a 
long tooth of the tiger struck through each, like a pair of 
turned down horns,—and such is the dress of all except some 
fanciful young men who wear jackets of divers colours with various 
trimmings. J'amawan is a small man, but Simatau and Singu- 
ding are co fellows, broad shouldered and powerfully made. 
They all looked well built men, with tolerably pleasant counten- 
ances. Kum Lia was continually coming to me to make fresh 
enquiries about his family.—I showed then all the machinery, and 
the Borneons took them round the vessel. ding, NL ewes 
admired the 32 pounders. They stayed about two hours. Kum 
Lia enquired about Captain Niblett of the Plegethon, whom he 
remembered to have seen at Bintulu.—Parties coming on board 
all day to inspect the vessel.—I visited Singuding at his house 
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during the evening. They talked on various subjects, 

ticularly about steamers, balloons and rockets, of which they 
had heard moch from the Borneons; they wished to know 
whether we had a telescope that could discover the hidden 
treasures of the earth, as they had heard we had one that showed 
the mountains in the moon. After chatting some time, the 
conversation turned on religion. They said th was One grea 
God, that he had a wife, but no children—the pleasures without 
the pains,—that there were many other inferior Gods, that there 
were two distinct plices of residence for the souls of the dead; 
one for the good one for the bad; if a woman died before her 
husband, she went to the other world and marrie.!,—when her 
husband died, and came to the same world, she repudiated her 
ghostly husband, and returned to him who had possessed her on 
earth; that there were various divisions in these other worlds; 
those that died of wounds went to on, those who were drowned 
to another, those who died of sickness to a third, and so on. These 
are but a few preliminary enquities ;—the medium through which 
intelligence is conveyed, the Borneons, is a bud one ;—the fouls, 
wise in their own conceit, can never tell of the superstitions and 
belief of wild racea without laughing. Even the salutary dread 
they entertain of the Kyans, does not keep them in order. I must 
lecture them a litth,—ridicule checks the communications of all. 
The house I entered, as far os it appeared to me, was of the 
same style of construction as those of the Dyaks,—a long house, 
with broad covered verandah, and apartments for the married 
people. The roof was all shingle, the flooring long and broad 
rough planking, the partitions of the same material, with small 
dvors opening about two feet from the ground. Where the mats 
were spread was a box for me to sit on, and near were the skulls 
they had taken in war, hurg up, driedand smoked. The house 
did not look cheerful, but I saw it under unfavorable auspices, 
a dark evening, with constant drizzling rain. As yet I have seen 
only the few women who bathe opposite the ship, they are generally 
tattooed from the knee to the waist, ns pra Predict like « 
handkerchief bung round the body and tucked in at the side, so 
as to leave a portion of the thigh visible. The are tolerably made 
pomeeani ¥ have seen one or two ge countenances, but they 
are, as might be expected, exactly like the Dyaks. Our visit has 
not been very fortunately timed. Tamadin, one of the principal 
chiefs, is away on the war path, and numbers are up country and 
unleas we can remain sede ohana days, 3000 p mabe oom . 
ratively few. I imagine t are above 2 peop onging 
to these houses, ant fons native accounts they must be very 
numerous indeed in the interior. It is now about ten o'clock at 
night, and the Kyans are shouting and yelling on shore, working 
hard to complete the house of Tamawan; they appear to work in 
relays, night and day, men and women. The only thin gs procur- 
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able here, are a few pigs very dear, fowls are scarce and there are 
not many goats. Whilst on shore I looked at some neat mats: they 
said they were made by a wandering race, named Punan by the 
Kyans, Panan by the Borneons, who had no farms or per t 
houses, who live on grass (raumput), meaning herbs and fruits I 
suppose, and who collect wax and wild honey. Nakodah Gadore 
says be has often seen them, their skins are a light yellow, as the 
live in the woods and never expose themselves to the sun—he sai 
there were many Pesta in all parts of Borneo; they are no doubt 
the same people, formerly described to us by Belabun as wandering 
in the interior of the Rejang, “who possess no permanent houses, 
but move from place to place, who have no farms, but subsist on 
the produce of the jungle, collecting wax, bird's nests and exchang- 
ing them for parangs and clothes, freely entering into trade with 
the Kanowits and Kyans; they usually live in trees and tattoo 
themselves from head to foot."* Since writing the above, some of 
these men have been seen by Europeans. I therefore extract a 
paseage from a later journal concerning them, ‘We were told that 
their dwelling in the woods rendered their complexion fairer, hut 
B—— thought them darker than the Dyaks present, but they 
themselves asserted that their women were very fair, They were 
asked, if assured of oprara would they build permanent houses, 
they answered, no, that their women could not bear the light, that 
they preferred their life in the woods, where they built their little 
temporary sheds under the lofty jungle trees,—when tired of the 
spot, they could take up their beds and walk, without the troubles 
and inconveniences of civilization. These were not their words 
but the subsistance of their objections, They are apparently 
untroubled by the other Dyaks and live at peace with all; they 
are the trae manuficturers of the Sumpitan,—it is curious to 
examine this produce of their skill, and we cannot but admire the 
nomnrery with which the hole is drilled down the centre of a piece 
of wood some 8 or 9 feet in length. Some of their arrows have 
iron heads, obtained from the purchasers of their mats &e. They 
are doubtless the remains of some dispersed tribe cut up by 
disease or war.” | 
7th, Sent some presents to enuqeding and Tamawan, and at 
their especial invitation went ashore about Ras 11 to meet them; 
a temporary boilding sheltered us from the sun; there were not 
more than a hundred men assembled, and some twenty women. 
Among the latter were a few interesting faces; they wore their 
long hair loose, while white fillets prevented its obstructing their 
view, binding it back, so as to fall in heavy masses over their 
ears; their countenances open, dark bright eyes, smooth foreleads, 
rather depressed noses, clear skins and indifferent mouths, a tut 
ensemble tolerably pleasing. Their young women have 
figures, and well made firm breasts, and I have not observed those 
® Extract from my Journal—Mayv, 185), 
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wrétched skeletons of old women that are common prem the 
Dyaks. Among the few assembled were the wives and daughters 
ofthe principal men. .  . «© «© «© © «© «© «© «© «@ « 
When these conversations relating to trade were finished, they 
introduced arrack and brandy. he each man of note raised the 
eg to his lips, the whole assembly burst into what appeared 
he chorus of a song. A little spirit geting into them, they 
became more cheerful and unreserved—consequently more amusing. 
We talked about their head hunting propensities, and I gave 
them much advice on the subject—good if followed. This made 
them thirsty, and Tamawan, replenishing the gine with brandy, 
ekg our drinking to the friendship of the two nations. 
Could I refuse? No! I raised the tumbler to my lips, and 
quietly allowed the liquor to flow down. When this was over, 
amawan burst into an extemporary song, in which the merits 
of the Tuan Besar (Sir J. Brooke), myself and the Kapal Asap, 
were largely entered on, and the whole assembly joined in chorus 
with t glee. They told me that they never regularly head 
hunted—that it was their custom in their war expeditions to kill 
only those that resisted, that any one who would follow them 
they would spare, and that they did not kill women and children. 
Tamawan declared he would do his best to prevent all hia follow- 
ers and those chiefs who went with him from ever bead hunting. 
He said 21 kampongs were of his way of thinking, and would 
follow his counsels, but that the other twenty-eight were beyond 
his influence, but they too would follow in the right direction, The 
above 49 kampongs Eb mentioned by name, with the denomination 
of the chief who held sway in each, and added that 600 persons 
were reckoned few in a kampong and many contained above 2,000. 
From what I saw at this place, I imagine they always underrate; 
they said there were but a thousand , while my calculations 
would make them at least 2,000. I ever found it so with Malays 
too, they always underrate, I may say never overrate. After 
Tamawan had drank to our mutual friendship a ceremony took 
epi quite new to me. A young sucking pig was brought in 
y a very pretty girl, and handed to a Kyan, who bound its legs 
and carrying it out opposite the Pluto, placed it on the ground; 
mats were laid, on one of which Tamawan stood (I sat on a chair 
near); he, after a few preliminary arrangements, commenced an 
oration, his voice was at first thick from the potency of his previous 
draughts, but warming in his subject, he entered at large on the 
feelings of friendship with which he regarded the Eagial, spoke 
of the wonderful vessel which came with oars of fire (« Yong api) 
seized my hand, and gesticulated, pointing to the pig; after rather 
a tedious speech, (it often struck me it was a prayer, as he 


app appealing to some one beyond him), he took a knife 
x pr the sata hin, the body stp then opened, and the heart 
and liver taken out and placed on two leaves, and closely examined 
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to judge from their appearance, whether our visit would be for- 
tunate br the Kyan nation. Every chief present felt their different 
portions. Tamawan pointed out to me their various indications. 
Puckil for our friendship, ciel found that every portion portended 
good fortune, and with his bloody hand, Tamawan seized me by 
the arm, and said that all was feels Throwing the clavicle of the 
heart away, they cut up the rest, placed them in two bamboos, 
and put them to cook over the fire. Nakodah Godore told me 
that all was now over. I shook hands around: and was on board 
about half-past three—four hours spent in this conference. The 
ceremony of examining the heart and liver is too classical not to 
be particularly mentioned. — 
8th. I have little to write to-day; being Sunday the Malays 
kept the natives away. From the Nakodahs [' iT; I was not 
mistaken in supposing that Tamawan was in a sort of prayer; he 
was supplicating the Good and bad spirits (hantus) to look ur 
the ceremony, and to allow the heart of the beast to show whether 
our intentions were for their good, and whether this visit of the 
vessel was to prove fortunate. The heart and liver that were 
cooked were placed afterwards in the jungle, one an offering to 
the good another to'the bad spirits. ae, 
Siiguding sent on board to request me to become his brother, 
cording to Kyan fashion. The Borneons want my assistance 
roducing a new system of trade, abolishing the long credits. 
They dare not dun (tagi) for their debtea—I hear that Tamadin 
has not gone regularly head hunting, but that some of the subjects 
of Brunt offered to come under Kyan sway, and he has gone to 
fetch them, It would bea d movement if these new people, 
fresh and vigorous, could absorb without blood-shed the country 
population of this part of Borneo; they would found a new state; 
they are a bold independent people, full of vigour and of a con- 
uering disposition, Already the Bruni nobles tremble and fear 
the loss of their country; they confess that were the Kyans in the 
ro of fire arms, they could do as they pleased, and the 


runi Government must succumb, 

Oth. The ceremony of becoming Singuding’s brother came off 
to-day. It is called by the Kyans “ berbiang,” by the Borncons 
“bersabibah.” I landed with our Nako. and after some 
preliminary talk, to allow the crowd to assemble, the affair com- 
asked. Ws sat in the verandah of a long house, surrounded 
by some hundreds of men, women and: children, all looking 
eagerly at the white stranger who was about to enter their tribe. 
Stripping my left arm, Kum Lia took a small piece of wood, 
shaped like a knife blade, and slightly piercing the skin “ais 
blood to the surface, which he carefully scraped off ; then Nal 
Gadore drew blood in the same way from Singuding’s right arm 
the one next me, and a small cigarette being produced, th blood 
on the wooden blades was spread on the tobacco, scarcely spread— 
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for the quantity was as small as could be imagined. A chicf then 
rose, oa walking to a sort of window, looked full upon the river, 
and invoked the spirits of good and evil to be witness of this tic 
of brotherhood; the cigarette was then lighted, and each of us 
ook several pulfs, and the ine was over. No tie is 
considered more sacred in their peas e talked a little afterwards, 
and I pointed out that as I had followed their customs, they should 
follow ours a little ; that they should give up all head penne and 
trade in a straight forward manner, without incurring heavy debts : 
—to both which faults they are said to be somewhat liable. I also 
hinted that a removal to Ting-jir mouth would be advantageous to 
trade. They said they had tried it once, but building houses in the 
new clearing had been unhealthy and many had died. To close 
with merriment this meeting, a large jar of arrack was introduced, 
and subsequently a bottle of brandy. Excited by a little of this 
stimulus, Simato clothed himself in war costume, and com- 
menced a sword dance. He is a fine strong man, some 5 feet 
8 inches in height, with his Kyan dress of black bear skin 
covered with feathers, his malat (ilang or chopper) in his 
hand, and a shield ornamented with variously coloured human 
hair; his dancing expressed the character of the people, quick and 
vigorous motions, showing to advantage the development of his 
muscles. He was accompanied by the music ofa two stringed 
instrument, a sort of rough guitar, the strings the finely twisted 
fibre of the rattan drawn up tightly by means of turning keys; a 
small hole about ? of an inch in diameter was in the centre of the 
body; the sound was slight, like that from an ordinary string tensely 
drawn. Some of the lookers on were pretty young girls, with regular 
features, light skins and good figures, with pensive expressions. IT 
looked at the house a little; —though every thing is boarded, it looks 
dreary in comparison to the Dyak houses, when neatly done up with 
attaps and ka . The news of the small-pox having broken out 
among Kant Nipa’s people arrived last neh overland, and form- 
ed the subject of general conversation to-day. They are very 
anxious for the white man’s medicine that is pnt into the arm, 
which an European, they said, had told them came from the bell 
of a snake. It is a curious superstition that they think that if 
either I or Sisguding were to go out to-day some misfortune would 
happen to a3; so he is to keep to the house and Ito theship. Ta- 
mawan very much admires the style in which the English go 
through their musket exercise, he watched the movements to-day 
with great attention, and then went on shore, and performed it 
again, to the admiration of bis followers. In their houses, above 
their sleeping rooms, are heaps of firewood, always ready to be 
used in case the proprictor be sick, or there be a run of rainy 
weather. 
Nakodah Abdullah, who has traded with this river since a boy, 
was with me this afternoon; he says that the Kyans have been in 
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this pate of the country only twenty-five years. That before 
the discovery of the edible bird’s nests, the trade was small, con- 
sisting of camphor and wax, bat that it is now almost the support 
of Broni. I made some enquires about their ceremonies; they say 
that at the birth of a child there are great rejoicings—that the father 
ives a great feast (Tamawan’s feat ont above 300 dollars) and 
the neighbours assemble; they then take a feather, and putting 
it up the child's nostrils tickle it; if the child snceze they imme- 
diately give it a name, if not, they wait till another time. This 
ceremony may be performed, but I have only heard of it from the 
Malays. At marringes I hear of no particular ceremonies. A 
young, man and woman tunang (literally betroth, but here nsed 
for all agreements) agree to be to each other as man and wife. 
The man is then admitted to the privilege of sleeping in her room ; 
if a child result from this intercourse, the lover pays to her 
relations conaiderable sums according to his rank, and then the 
ceremony of naming the child takes place. This Nakoda says 
hey sometimes kill 20 or 30 pigs on the occasion, but whether 
they pray or appeal toa supreme being I could not discover, he 
says they call upon their hantus a litle. From this time they are 
man and wife. They have no concubines, the chiefs i Sci 
Jar not to mix their blood, thinking it malu (shameful) to have any 
connexion with their inferior women. One wife 1s considered 
sufficient even to the greatest chief. I doubt, however, from other 
things I heard, whether there is much reliance to be placed on the 
assertion that they have no concubines ; particularly as some of the 
chiefs do not marry till late. 

The most remarkable ceremony is the one mentioned by Dalton 
of the Skewers; here they use copper, the bones of birds and 
monkeys, and hardwoods. The ceremoney, I heard, took place 

ter the birth of the first child, but from subsequent enquiries I 
find that it is immediately after they have tunanged with a girl ; 
hat unless the lover submitted to it, the girl would-have nothing 
to say to him, that they measured the length of the skewers to be 
y the length from the first to the second joint of the 
roman's third finger; that a great chief often used three, some two, 
thers one, and that it never seemed to injure them in the slightest 
degree.—I procured to-day a bundle of the ore from which they 
btain their iron. They say there are two other sorts, specimens 
these I could not obtain; the bata perak, no doubt antimony, #4 
id to be up the country, and they talk of batu amas, probably 
pyrites: the black rock around has been tried, the surface 
contains particles of coal, no doubt searching deeper would show 
much purer mineral.—Heavy rain every night, the river rapidly 
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10th. This morning I had a long conversation with Nakodah 
Jalil, who has been much in these countries and at Sulu; he 
tells me that Simato,and all those who reside on the Ting-jir 
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branch are of the tribe of Subub, differing in language and customs 
from the Kyans and Kinneahs, but friendly and connected by 
intermarriages. One custom peculiar to them is, that women who 
appear dying in child birth, are taken to the woods and placed in 
a small bot built for the purpose; that these people are tabooed 
( pumali) and none but the meanest of their slaves can convey 
| food. He said that the origin of the Kyans coming to the 
Barram was this; there were three powerful Kyan chiefs, the 
heads of the tribes, living in the Balui country, as the interior of 
the Rejang and Bintulu rivers is called, Kum Nips, Kum Laksa, 
and the father of Singuding; that Kum Laksa quarrelled with the 
last and being joined by Kum Nipa, a fend arose, in the course of 
which Singuding’s father was killed, and his followers and the 
portion of the tribe well affected to the family retired to Barram 
and were hospitably received by the Kinneah people, with whom 
they quickly intermarried ; that the Kyans here are few in com- 
parison, the rest are Kinneahs, Sububs and Muruts. Each of 
these nations speaks a distinct language, but now understand each 
other tolerably well, Si Mato isa fine specimen of his tribe, the 
Subuhs, he is married to a Kyan wife, therefore passes much of 
his time here. When Tamading married, he gave away every- 
ae he had, and forestalled a portion of his income in presents, 
We went to-day to see the caves from whence they obtain the 
bird's nests. We pulled down in the cutter about a mile and then 
turned up a narrow stream for sometime. Our guide then plunged 
into the stream. I kept close to the guide's heels, again crossed the 
stream, up the bed of a mountain torrent, now partly dry, over 
steep, slippery stones, Some overgrown with moss, others worn toa 
smooth surface, up again, climbing the hill, over felled trees, 
across littl: streams, over gullies, up again, jumping from stone 
to stone, unlil we arrived at a small house on the top of the hill. 
The neatest little house imaginable, covered with capital wooden 
attaps (shingles) and having boarded sides and floors, the 
dwelling of the person who guarded the entrance of the cave. 
[ asked where was the place, they pointed to a little gully. 
I could see nothing but some bushes and short grass, but on 
Snen a few yards, I perceived that the bottom of the 
gully suddenly divided, and lft a rocky chasm, some thirty 
or more feet in depth. In going down into this by a wooden 
frame work, we perceived that the cavern itself extended under 
the way we had first descended and looked black enough; by 
ning holding the posta, we managed to descend notwithstand- 
ing the sli pery state of the rocks; our guide then lit a wax 
candle sae the way, the cave gradually opening. By the 
imperfect light, we could only distinguish masses of uneven 
rock on either side; os we advanced towards pola 
where the best nests are found, the ground became covered, 
apparently many feet deep, with the guano of the swallow, 
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which emitted scarcely any smell, We advaneed probably more 
than 100 yards without sceing a nest, Singuding’s men having 
the day before completely cleared the place. We pressed in for 
about 80 or 90 yards more, the cave becoming gradually narrower 
1 lower, until we were obliged to stoop. Tlie natives said it was 
no use proceeding, but we advanced as far as possible, In returning 
sear was another — —_ few eit —_ were igi We 
a passage to the left and presently arrived at a spot where we 
ascended some ten feet; it was pitch dark, i fer vanls os and I put 
my foot down but not oe anything to rest on, I laid tight 
hold of the sides, and tried to find a bottom, but not ing’, 
I called to those who followed to take care; on our return wi 
the candle we found that no bottom could be seen, and on drop- 
ping a stone, the time ittook in reaching the bottom showed it 
was many fathoms in depth; they are dangerous places foro 
~aiock; to pass in the dark. From these holes we advanced toa 
large hall, supported by a massive rough pillar in the centre; from 
the roof fell a shower of cool water: we continued for about 70 or 
80 yards farther, the cave getting narrower and narrower ; except 
where the guano lay, the walking was difficult; all the rock was 
wet and excessively slippery, and a tumble endangered a leg. 
Here we were shewn the places where they obtain the best nests. 
The birds choose the dry portions of the rock, but these occur at 
very rare intervals; disturbed by our entrance and by yesterday's 
havoc the swallows were in great commotion and flew round and 
round, and darted so near the light, that I was afraid it would be 
extinguished. 

The natives say that in these caves there are two species of birds, 
the one that builds the edible nest, the other that takes up its quar- 
ter near the entrance and disturbs (langgar) or rather attacks the 
more valuable tenants. The Kyans destroy the lutter, and while 
we were there knocked down some of their nests constructed of 
moss, and adhering to the rock by some glutinous but coarse 
substance. I was greatly pleased with our visit, notwithstand- 
ing the dirt and wet. Siacicling poinaieel many caves in the neigh- 
bourhood. The person who guards this one ts a singular looking 
old man of the mountains, captured during one of their expeditions. 
He speaks a language unknown to them, butis now learning a little 
ye ai he looks contented, and has the neatest house on the coast 
tolive in. Singuding oes me a visit with Si Awang Lawi, one of 
the Kinneah chiefs. The latter looks a frank old man. He lives 
in the interior where the river becomes shallow, and the banks 
precipitous, and where rapids and rocks obstruct the navigation. 

llth. This morning I paid Tamawan's wile a visit. The 
are now living in wai ey sheds, awaiting the finishing 
of their new house. e lady was seated on the floor on mats, 
with eT i sears near her. She is tolerably young, very stout, 
well rounded plump limbs too large for a woman, with large 
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= breasts. She wore little clothing, a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs in a piece put round her hips, hanging down, and tucked 
in at the side: over her bosom she occasionally held a black cloth, 
her face was round and good tempered, but rather coarse, her 
voice gentle, Sha wore her long black hair hanging round her, 
but bound back from her face by a fillet of bark. The moet 
curious part of her costame was a—what shall [ call it,—hip-lace 
of beads, consisting of three strings, one of yellow beads, varyi 

in value from two to five for a dollar, the next string of vari 

colours more valuable, the third consisted of several hundred of 
those famous beads, sought after by the Kyans. One bead of the 
best sort is valued at 8 katie of the whitest bird's nests or 160 
dollars, and the rest varied from that to 2 dollars. This is their 
value among the Kyans. It is difficult to describe a bead, so aa 
to give any idea of peculiarity, At my request she took them off 
and handed them to me, they looked a body of black stone, with 
four others of variegated colours let in around. The four were, 
however, I imagine, part of the stone itself;—the colours of 
was were a curious mixture of green, yellow, blue and grey 

des, 

This lady, named Si Oboug, is the daughter of a great Rajah, 
and is of - ead birth than her husband. She adds much to his 
influence. He married her but lately. The lady offered refresh- 
ments in the shape of arrack and preserved champadak or jack 
fruit, of neither of which she herself partook. There were some 
Pretty awe present, with well made noses and mouths, in both of 
which features natives of this coast generally fail. I observed 
that Si Obong had much of her arms tattooed, and hers also came 
about three inches below her knee, but not so high as the hip joint. 

These women are industrious in their way. Si baci eases a 
sort of rattan seat for her expected baby, and elaborately ornamented 
it with beads. This is slung over the back, and the baby put into it: 
she has made also several baskets of the same material, similarly 
ornamented, they appear to contain her clothes. The place was 
filled with worldly gear,—an old lamp, glasses, bottles of brandy, 
clothes, arms, & brass kettle and some cooking pots. Her bed, 
on which she sat, consisted of mats and many pillows. After 
staying a couple of hours, I returned on board and was soon 
fo oredby all the chiefs, come to take their last look at the vessel. 
They staid several hours and I heard all their requests and their 
complaints against some traders. I soon followed them on 
shore to spend the evening. We talked, until a musket fired from 
the ship gave notice that a few fire works were going to be let 
off for their entertainment. They rushed out, like schoolboys on 
& holiday, helter skelter, tumbling over each other, and were soon 
assembled in crowds upon the banks: they greatly admired the 
rockets and blue lights; the former ny were anxious to obtain 
to assault their enemies. I stayed with them till ten, and wishing 
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them all prosperity, left them expressing their wishes that my life 
might be prolonged for an indefinite pare: é 

12th. Started at 6; crowds assembled on the banks to witness 
our departure. The Pluto moved round admirably, notwithstanding 
the strong current, and arrived without accident within twenty-five 
miles of the sea, a sweeping current hurrying usalong. I hear 
that the exclamations among the Ryans on first seeing us were 
“ here is a (iod” others “a mighty spirit.” ; 

Whatever information may be contained in the above extracts 
from my rough Journal must always be taken with every allow- 
ance. The hurried nature of the visit prevented much sifting of 
evidence, and to know Kyan customs well, one must know the 
Kyan language. There is but one way to visit these rivers, and 
that isin steamers of the same class as the Pluto. The current ia 
too strong to be pulled against;—if attempted it takes from 16 days 
to a month. But in the Pluto twenty-seven hours takes you to 
the town of Latigusan, and Mr Brett, the Acting Commander, 
found no difficulties cither in ascending or descending, but what 
ekill and care could overcome. 

5. 
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THE LAMPONG DISTRICTS AND THEIN PRESENT CON DITION. 


By H. ZoLuincenr, Esq. 


VI. 
Tne zoological relations of the Lampongs may be considered 
as nearly the same as those of the remaining parts of Sumatra, 
The zoological difference between Sumatra and Java is very 
remarkable, and this so much the more that these two great islands 
nearly meet. This appears still more, when we consider the two 
points lying over against each other, namely the Lampongs and 
the residency of Bantam, whose capes are only separated from 
each other by a few leagues, while, morcover, the intervening small 
islands could form points of communication for the larger animals, 
The whole phenomenon is in my opinion a proof against the 
opinion that Sumatra and Java, and indeed all the Sun islanda, 
have been part of a continent, or even united Asia with Australia, 
Geological grounds onght long ago to have been sufficient to 
refute such an opinion, | 
The great dissimilarity of the animal world on Java and the 
neighbouring Lampongs, we shall be satisfied of from the follow- 
ing remarks, which refer only to mammiferous animals (following 
=. Muller), however deficient these may be even for this single 
class of animals, 


The Lampong posses three species of ape which are not found 
on Java, The rang Outan appears to hacen less native than 
on Java. esides tigers and panthers, two smaller species of cats 
also occur, which are strangers to ‘the island of Java, as also 
another kind of Pirerraand Mustela. The Malayan bear and the 
elephant are also wanting on Java. In place of the rhinoce- 
ros of the last we find there the Rhinoceros Sumatrensis, and in 
place of the Cereus russa we find there the cerrus E-quinus. 

The tapir probably has his habitat towards the frontiers of Pa- 
lembany, and on the other hand the banteng (Bos sundaici.s), 
which is spread over the whole of Java, ia wanting. 

It will not be unservicable to add some remarks on the distribu- 
tion and habits of some of these animals, The liger is very 
nimerous and spread over the whole country. Many men fa 
victims to this beast of prey, above all on the northern plains. At 
Telok Betong it is not unprecedented for tigers to come to the 

aar to carry away goats or dogs which requent it. During 
our short sojourn in this place a man was devoured by a tiger in 
the neighbourhood of the village. The bear is called “gemol” in 
the Lampongs. The inhabitants say that there are two kinds, a 
large brown, and a small blackish. The first, which they call 
jangam, roust be scarcer and more truculent than the gemol, Later 
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zoological researches will perhaps bring to light whether there are 
properly two species. I do ae believe that the bear climbs into 
the high houses in the st rice fields, and seizes the men sleep- 
ing there, chokes them and sucks their blood. It is however 
true that the animal climbs remarkably well, for example he 
readily ascends cocoanut trees and throws down the fruit, in order 
to eat them at his convenience. He is also mach stronger, than 
we should expect from his size: his strong sharp claws are his 
ena meee er a andl Aesiarraetl thc — taken - 
young, he is easily tamed, so much so thal he goce a ut 
and. dwellings like a dog, as I have seen in the house of Mi Juch 
at Tarabangl. 

There are only five horses in the whole country, all of which 
were brought here from Java. To this day not a single native 

es a horse. 

We find namerous elephants here, but only in the jungle, 
but they have never, on the whole of Sumatra, been decd ag 
domestic animals. To my regret I have never got sight of a 
troop, although many traces have testified that in the night they 
have travelled across and along the road. The inhabitants are not 
frightened by a large troop of these animals, because they can 
drive them away by their cries, and can even go quietly through 
them. It is said that the males, only, which go by themselves are 
dangerous, having been driven from the troop. A troop consists 
of from 30, 50 to 100 animals, In the table of exports which 
we have given above, the emall quantity of ivory proves that the 
natives very seldom hunt the elephant. These heavy visilors are 
kept out of the cultivated fields, by encircling the fields by a small 
ditch only a few feet deep, by which they also prevent the ingress 
of the rhinoceros. . 

The buffaloes ure the tragic Sa sree in ne Lam- 
pon They are generally r tl jose of Java, and alway 
, “g unifortn blackish y ag They are nearly without 
exception employed as beasts of burthen, and they are laden with 
a weight of 3 piculs. They live almost always in the jungle, from 
which the owner takes them only when he requires to use them. 
In the vill I have seen a particular method used to clean the 
buffaloes of the lice ;—viz. fire is put under them, over which rer! 
remain quiet, or roll themselves in it, until they are freed from all 
these troublesome visitors on all sides. The price of a buffalo is 
nearly the same as in Java, sometimes a little more. 

Cattle are not found, except the few imported from Java and 
which belong to the Regent. His «mall herd, which constitutes 
all the cattle of the Lampougs, has been diminished by the tigers 
to 4 or 6 head. | 

Goats, on the other hand, are plentiful and together with fowls 
and fish furnish nearly the only animal food of the inhabitants, 
and the extra dishes at jiutle festivals. 
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It is very remarkable that in the class of birds, the peacock, 
which is so abundant on Java, is not found here, while there are 
two kinds of pheasant unknown on Java, Of these is the beautiful 
Argus pheasant, which it is difficult to export, because it easily 
ssékes and dies on the voyage. Its eyes are first affected, after- 
wards follows a complete blindness, then a swelling of the whole 
head and throat, and shortly afterwards it dics, The natives call 
the bird ku-wav. Its manner of living agrees entirely with that 
of the peacock. J 

The alligator is ¥ plentiful in all the rivers of the country. 
It is most met with at the mouths and the lower parts, and even in 
the middle, of the rivers which flow into the sea on the north. 
The rivers are rich in fish, ie 8 in gurami. Near Men- 
gala I have seen fish which had been caught in the Tulang 
awang, much larger than any where on Java. Since 18340 
great quantity of trassi is prepared and exported, the fish which 
ime required for the preparation of this article, having been found 
in great abundance in the neighbourhood of some islands in the 
Straits of Sunda. : 

The list of articles of export before given exhibits rhinoceros 
horns, wax, trepang and birds’ nests (from the Islands of the 
South) but they are of lithe consequence compared with the 
verctable articles of export, and only some of them from their great 
value deserve any remarks, 

Vil. 

Having endeavoured to furnish a brief account of the natural con- 
dition, the geological structure, and the mineralogical relations of the 
country with those of the veretable and animal kingdoms, we shall 
now add the litt!e that we could ascertain and observe seapeeae the 
climatie relations. The population everywhere inhabits the shores 
and plains, and consequently the aati parts of the pif ah talapr 
the hent is very great,—greater than on most parts of Java, to tho 
coolness of wiki 1 the land and sea breezes conduce much. The 
immeasurable forests which everywhere cover the country increase 
the humidity, retain it longer in the ground, and prevent a free 
circulation of the air which would have a cooling and at the same 
time a drying influence. At Tarabangi and other places, a thick 
ist daily covered the country, so that the rays of the sun could 
nat break through till between 9 and 11 o'clock in the forenoon. 
Tu these circumstaces, and not, as is often maintained, to the 
marshy soil, I ascribe the insalubrity of the Lampong districts. 
Strangers are soon attacked by severe fevers, and not European 
only, but Javancs:, Bugis aul others. The cxhalations of the 
ihumlant vegetable matter which remains rotting and as it were 
enclosed in the dense forests lying in the neighbourhood, may also 
be cousidered as noxious, All, even the largest and most populous 
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villages in the Lampongs, ore surrounded by woods and wilder- 
nesses, at a distance of less than a quarter of au hour, 

The mean daily temperature between 6 o'clock in the morning 
and 10 o'clock in the evening is 26.3°. In this computation the 
two highest points of temperature are omitted, while the two low- 
est are also not taken into account, because they occur between 10 
o'clock at night and 6 o'clock in the morning. The lowest tem- 

re was at 6 o'clock in the morning 24.9° and the highest at 
o'clock in the afternoon was 30.7°, At Tarabangi the mcan 
temperature of observations for three days was 25.8°, the lowest 
(10 o'clock in the evening) 10.7%, and the highest 31.7 (3 o'clock 
in the afternoon.) | 

Mengala appears to have the same temperature as Tarabangi, 
which might be also surmised from the height of both places above 
the sea previously noticed. 

The mean height of the barometer showed at Telok Beton 
during 9 observations 29,92” Ene. or 761.206 ™m., that of 
Tarabangi during 18 observations, amounted to 20.770" Eng. 
or 756,37 ™m-, with the femperatnte already mentioned. 

During the seventeen days (from 16th September to 2nd 
October 1845), weremained in the Lampongs, we had fifteen days 
rain, four times at night, four times in the forenoon, and eleven 
times in the afternoon. The winds were blowing constantly from 
the 8. E. or 8.8. E. and in the nights, on the whole, with but 
few exceptions ,from the N. E. 


FHI. 
The inhabitants of the Lampongs are aborigines in the true sense 
ef the world, because there are very few strangers there. There 
are Europeans at Tarabangi; 2 or 3 Chinese at Telok Betong; 
Bugis and Javanese on the coast and at the places where most 

cis carried on. Of the forcigners the Bugis are most numerous, 
and they principally reside at Telok Betong, Mengala and Siring 
Kebo. The trae sporigines of the Lampongs differ little from the 
Sundanese on Java, and clearly poroue the samerace. They aro 
not larger ani are less murcular than the latter. In particular we do 
not find amongst any of them the round broad faces, short legs, and 
the coarse large feet, which are so frequently met with amongst the 
Sundanese. "Whe difference is most marked in the female sex, 
who are favorably distinguished in the Lampongs by finely formed 
feet and hands, by a fuirer colour of the skin and a softer and 
slightly pensive expression of the eyes. That the colour of the 
skin is less dark brown, may be ascribed to the circumstance that 
the female sex pass the greater part of their lives in well closed 
houses. The dress of the men is exactly the same as in the west 
of Java. Except the headkerchief, however, scarcely any other 
head covering is scen, The twdung in particular, which is every- 
where worn by the Sundancse, is hardly ever seen. The dress of 
the women is more national, consisting of one garment, the sarony, 
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lore called fapis. This is narrow, just like a sack, and is not 
buttoned or tied ticht, but is pressed by the right arm against the 
body. ‘The fair ones have so much expertness in the use of it, 
that they are never brought into perplexity by the feeling of shame, 
and even in the rice beating, in which the right arm is principally 
employed, they contrive to keep the sarong fast with the right 
arm. The Zamapong sarongs are always red and black or dark 
yellow and black coloured, and these colours are arranged in 
alternate broad cross 298 an arrangement of colours which I 
have observed nowhere else in the Archipelago. The colours are 
derived mincipelly from chankweu (tora setchang (Cacsalpinia) 
the husk of the mangusteen, and from the fruit of certain Gremia. 
Generally a woman posseseca only one tapis, which sometimes 
must last her for lif. In rich families there are also found 
splendid ¢tapis which are only worn on festive occasions. They 
are distinguished from the others by coloured glass beads bein 

sewed into the woof, or in being ornamented with cross stripes wi 

white borders which are sometimes really tasteful and look well. 

The Lampong fair ones delight mach in finery, which however 
they only wear so long as they remain unmarried. As wives they 
do not make any further use of their ornaments. We find :— 

Ist. Bands for the forehead, which consist either of resin-beads 
nang together and covered with silver or gold and are 
ealled jeleminé, or are made of a thin stripe of bambu to 
one end of which thin gold leaves are sewed while the other 
remains loose. This kind is called kembang pandan, A 
onan of gold leaf in the form of a hoop is called hand 





Qnd. Bracelets. —These, which consist of the before mentioned 
beads, are called piko: those of gold or silver leaves, gals 
me: those of resin-rings covercd with ld, gelang. | 
rd. Necklaces, of gold leaf or silver leaf, gold and silver 
thread, fali gala. : | 

4th. angles, or ankle rings of gold or scala te chalu. 

th, Jar-needles, with nid oe A ee crowns, chundok. 

Gth. This is not yet the whole. A girl who would be fully 
adorned, must affix silver nails to her fingers. There are 
very short ones called singai; and very long ones, which 
Sak like claws, called tanqgai, which are principally used in 
raat 


ncing. 
All the bocceen in the Lampongs stand on high posts They are 
built so beautifully, so strongly and so fitly, especially in the interior 
of the country, that we cannot sufficiently adlmirethe parenes Scere 
and art of the inhabitants, particularly when we consider what small 
mechanical means the builders have at their service and how few and 
rnie are the instruments which they employ. The houses consist 
altogether of wood, with the exception of the floor, but including the 
rool, which is made of ood shingles (siraps). ‘The whole surpas- 
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sea asa work of art all that the Javanese and Madurese con shew 
in this mance I shall not here ala to describe a Lampong 
house in all its details, nor mention all ihe extremely numerous 
native names for them, because the reader would not be able to 
form a proper idea of them. 

The house is called No-d. It is everywhere built and divided in 
the same manner, and varies only in its size and materials. The 
empty space below the house is called badang No-d and serves as a 
po or goats and fowls and sometimes even for buffulocs. 

he wooden pillars on which the house rests are called tapagan. 
The first row 13 generally male of kayu rungas the rest of heyu ane- 
lang. They are sometimes so thick, particularly those in the front 
row, that aman cannot span them. <A miserable stair of bambu 
leads to the proper dwelling. When we enter the principal door we 
see the house divided into three spaces; the hindermost, on the 
night, consists of different apartments, kebi, which serve as sleeping 
rooms. The central space is the real sitting placo, and on the left 
is the kitchen (pero) with the hearth reunkaw Above, there are 
onc or more garrets, according as the family is more or less 
numerous, Such upper, or rather slecping rooms, are called banger 
or fangau. Thedoor is called rhanga, Next the kitchen is always 
n second smaller door (rhanga luni) which conducts towards a. 
kind of sido gallery where the women ordinarily sit, weave &e. 
A small opening serves as a window. The shutter that closes it is 
called tinkap, a second and smaller one near the kitchen door is 
ealied tinkap luni. It serves principally for the women, asa 
means of satisfying their curiosity. The floor is generally of 
baumbu and is covered with coarse mats. Ou the beds there is 
gencrally only one cushion. In place of a mattress they employ 
several coarse mats which are placed one above the other. Most 
of the wood work of the upper part is of kayu mengarawan onl 
nlso sirap. On the outside the beams are carved, which if they 
ilo not exhibit much taste shew great patience. These carvings are 
frequently coloured white and black. 

With respect to the food, T have observed litile difference 
between it and that of the poorer classes on Java, particularly in 
Middle-Bantam. 

On the other hand, the manner in which the men carry burdens 
is very different. In the Lampongs everything is carried on the 
back where itis at all possible todo so. Long baskets, which are 
narrow at the lower part, are used in carrying smaller articles on 
the back, while larger packages are also bound in such a way as 
to admit of their being tranzported in the same mode. . 

The weapons consist of the kris and lance. The blades in form 
and composition resemble those of Java. The handle of the kris 
however, is generally somewhat larger and runs into a bird’s head 
with « considerably long beak. Many blades are brought from 
Palembang and the remainder from Java. 
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The education of the children, as clsewhere in the Archipelago, is 
very simple. Their foolish love for their children is however 
remarkable, which either exacts no labour from them, or considers 
all that the child makes ag its own. Thus the girls weave only for 
themselves, not for their parents. Tle mats which they make, 
serve only for their own use, and of these they sometimes accu- 
mulate a considerable quantity, which proves sufficient, when they 
are married] to lost all their lives. The natural consequence of 
such an education does not remain hidden. It is the shameful 
memninle of aes ae to their parents, be often leails to 
the most repulsive disregard, when th nts live toa very old 
age, alone, okt y and miserable. un 

There is no lack in the Lampongs of festivities of varions kinds ; 
as on births, marriages, deaths, and also on political occasions, of 
which I shall afterwards speak. It takes a long ani tedious delay 
in the Lampongs before a marriage is brought about, Ifa young 
man is in love with a girl, he makes his proposals in writing and 
sonis love letters to her, written on lonthar leaves. From the time 
that he becomes a declared suitor, le no longer repairs to the 
village where his bride lives, but does everything by writing and 
leaves his relations and friends toact for him. They require not only 
to obtain the consent of the bride's parents, but also in the first 
lace to arrange with them the amount of the dowry (jujur.) The 
jujur differs in value, depeuding on the station and wealth of the 
parents of the bride. It scldom consists in money, but usually in 
ilresses, furniture, pepper, buffuloes and such things, and ny be 
from 50 to 600 reals* and more. Butall the articles are valued 
much above their real worth, so that it frequently happens that the 
amount of the dowry has in part a merely « nominal value. 

Notwithstanding this, it often happens that a long time clapses 
before the auitor has collected the whole sum, and even that many 
never attain the whole and consequently die unmarried. This is 
the reason why such a large number of unmarried persons are 
found. Perhaps in this also consists one of the causes of the small 
population of the country. The marriage festivities often last not 
merely days and weeks, but even three mouths, as has happened 
at Tarabangi. A rich man may marry six wives, one after the 
other. Divorecs are obtained with difficulty, although sometimes 
the husband leaves his wife for a long time and resides in a differ- 
ent village with another woman. if the husband dies, his wife 
falls to the cldest brother of the deceased. The people delight in 
singing and dances and have many written pantuns. There are 
no professional female singers and dancers, but the assembled 
young people who are fond of dancing, dance and sing in the 
evening hours or at feasts. Some of the divisions of the day have 
their names from the beginning and end of the time during which 


* A realis two Java rupecs or 77 cents of a dollar. 
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singing is onlinarily kept up, as we shall sce when we come to 


speak of the language. 


The population of the Lamponge, according to the last census, 


amounts in the district:— 


TI, SAMANGKA Men. Boys. Women. Girls. Total. 
a. The W. shore 
andislands— 33) 45 4 455 1,774 
h. The E. id.... 147 2,431 Lil 2,245 7 
ec. Interior on the 
Ne Wosessue 434 740 444 726 244 
Il. Treok Detrona 
a. W. shore and 
islanils . 42s 7 1,026 Ti O74 3,481 
b. Evid. cccoee Li BATT LOO 24500 8016 
c. Telok Betong 
ani the Great | 
Road ...... 057 1,595 1,106 I201 4,593 
Til. Sexampoxa.. 1,576 23,723 1,010 2051 8510 
TV. Manixonrt 
a. On the river 
Maringei. . 218 =O 2M) dol 1,10 
hb, On the river 
Pennal.. 108 204 101 158 (wil 
V. Seprouti 
a. On the Paga- 
dunang and 
Sukadana. . mH} 21 ‘Ki-l *eS | 62H 
& OntheSeputi 1470 1,552 1,805 | ee 
c. On the Pan- 
gabuhang & 
Gulfof Batin, 1,115 1,304 1 G0 174 | 50M) 
VI. Toroxsa Ba- 
WANG. sass 
a. On the Rarem 
Abung and , 
Sonkay.. 25) 4,181 3,026 3,188 19,205 
b. On oo Tu- 
lon awang 
sig, “Senate b& 
Besa caay teenie z, R42 4. O04 4350 4,000) 16,165 
Oraccording to the Districts only: —_ 
Samangka..... 2,337 3,796 2507 3,420 12,006 
Telok | og a 3,423 4,829 3,824 4,016 16,000 
par as 1,576 2,723 1910 06©=— 2,031) 0B HU 
Maringie.. a20006©6 id 421 509 1,800 
Sepuli.. ...... 3,137 3,756 4,573 2852 14,118 
Tulong ‘Bawang 6,132 9,146 79706 7,197 29, 450) 
Total..... 15,031 24,735 21,011 21,220 82,05 





AND THEIR PRESENT CONDITION. Heo 


From this list it appears :— 

Ist. That the absolute, as well as the relative population, of the 
Lampongs is extremely small; for on one geographical mile* 
there are only 155 souls, while on Java, in the most populous 
residency (Bagelen), the number is more than 11 ‘000 souls, 
and in the least populous (Krawang), the number is 1,200 
souls to the square mile (geo, 

2nd. That the male om ation amounts to 40,604 and the 
female to 42,230, and the proportion of the first to the second 
is as 20 to 21, the same as in Europe, which is a fresh proof 
that polygamy has little or no influence on the proportion. 

dnd. That the number of married people to that of the un- 
marricd, is as 36,002 to 45,562 orasdto 5. We must not, 
however, overlook the circumstance, that although all the 
married eri appear under the columns “men” and 
“women,” all the unmarried cannot be classed as boys and 
girls; and the proportion between married and unmarried 
would be more unfavorable to the first than the last, if in the 
taLle the married and unmarried were separated. 

4th. The number of boys stands to that of men as 5 to 8, and 
the —- * girls to that of women, . 105 to am This 
unequa ortion is a consequence of poly which, here 
al leaat: balances the prejudicial conesquences: of irrational 

customs and ruinous institutions. 

There is, at the same time, a great difference in these proportions 
between the different districts themsclves. : 

The maritime distrirts have relatively fewer unmarried men 
and more unmarried females—on the other hand, tho river districts 
more in the interior, have in prone tion, More unmarried men and 
fewer unmarried females. In the districts Seputi and Tulong 
Bawang there are found more married than unmarried females, 
from which it follows that polygamy is more in vogue here. We 
have already mentioned the jujuwr as one of the causes of all these 
proportions, and of the small population. There is a mode of 
evading the jujur which is sometimes resorted to when the youn 
man and woman are both in love, and agree upon it. The yout 
carries away the girl to another village and ives with her there 
three or four months, or until the parents of the bride are satisfied 
with a smaller or with no jujur. It is said that in the district 
Maringei customs of courtship and marriage prevail which differ 
from those of the other districts. 

From the above tables of population we can also see the present 
administrative divisions of the country. It is entirely based on 
the natural divisions into river and sea districts. The fread of the 
povernment is “a civil and military commander” with an asist- 
ant and a native writer. Ife has also the command of the small 


* A Dutch Uncar geogruphical mile is above 3 English milcs, 
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garrison at Tarabangi, the only one in the country to which a 
military reon is attached. Twenty-five police servants or pec 
distributed through the principal districts, are the instruments of 
ears and sufficient to preserve the peace. A regent (at present a 

ugis) is the highest native functionary. He has ag HE manage- 
ment, however, of the districts of Samangka and Telok Betong 
where he resides. In the other large districts there is a man who 
performs as it were the duties of a demang.* The orders of the 
government are given in the last instance to the head of a kam- 
pong, who suspends it on the court house sees that it is 
executed. These Eempony heads are sometimes no less than 
pangerangs. They not on % exalt themseves readily with this 
title, but join to it high sounding names, for prince is not sufficient 
for them. Thus we have a pangerang Pah (tetrarch) ; a pan- 
gerang Segala ratu, and the most brave and deserving pangerang 
of Tarabangi has obtained the name of Semporna jaya. The 
numerous and hich sounding titles may partly be the remains 
of the old republican relations, partly remnants of the time when 
ele te. of Bantam paid the chiefs for much pepper with high 
title: 

Respecting the earlier history of the Lampongs little or nothing 
is satealty known, The original political condition appears to 
have been pure republicanism with which aristocratic elements 
were gradoally mixed, and which have remained ama ewe to 
the present day. A per state however was never formed, but 
each hampong acted for itself, was independent, was at enmit 
with others around it, pillaged and burned them, as would still 
ea if the vigilance of the commander did not prevent it. 

o the present time certain families in each village form a kind 
of noble guild, into which others also are received on their paying 
entrance money. The reception into the guild is accompanied 
with great festivities. The new member is drawn round the 
village in a kind of triumphant chariot (na‘g papadon) or is 
carried nae sedan ie Aste oe we triumphal arch 
placed in the vicinity o village hall, which is only opened 
on festive occasions. At the dinner in the village hall the entrant 
sits on the chair of honour in which he has been carried round. 
Nobility secures certain privileges, which however cannot be very 
great. For instance, it gives the right to take a part in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the community, the chance of being elected 
chief, and such like. Each village has its council or public hall 
‘sessah ) which consists of a nS spacious room, which however 
1as different divisions, in which the different classes of the popu- 
lation sit separately. The walls and flooring are made of bambus 
interlaced. This house serves also as a place of accommodation for 
Pied en. mg in Java is the native superintendent of 1! lice in each dis- 
trict and subordinate to the Negent. Whee there I “ sree that anus Comma iu 
a district, the hizhest is called demang Pattri. 
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travellers who pass through, who however cannot pluce their feet 
within it withont asking the assent of one of the community who 
then enters before him. The orders of the government and of the 
commander are pasted ona board which is suspended from a pole 
in order that everybody may read them. We sec how much these 
customs differ from thse ou Java, where from the lowest to the 
highest everything depends ov single persons. 

The kampongs or single districts in the Lampongs appear to have 
leon iedapandont from an carly period, eo that the idea of national 
junction or unity has never occurred. For this reason the Lam- 
pong districts lave been newrly at all times under foreign subjuga- 
tion, first under the Sultans of Bantam, and at a later period under 
the Dutchcompany. Evennow, it sometimes happens that foreigners, 
for instance fanatic Bugis, easily gain a party aud bring the country 
into a state of insurrection, The chief Mangko Nejara, who for 
a lone time re=idel on the bay of Semangka, is now, through the 
arduous exertions of the present commander, driven to the Tan- 
yams Mouutsins, where he lurks in the wilderness as a fugitive 
uliended only by a few followers, 

The whole population of the Lampongs is Malomedan, but it 
is believed that the spirit of Islamism has less penctrated their 
hearts than in Java. Certainly as many or more idolatrous ideas, 
derived from the earlicr licathenish time, have been retained by the 
people than on the neighbouring island. The saga’of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of the country, who descended from Adam and Eve, 
wud they again from an egg, ts of foreign origin: only this appear: 
to be national, that the egg and that which came out of it, were 
placed at a great lake which lies in the interior, in the high country 
where the Lampongs, Bencoolen and Palembang meet. 

The language, finally, is not original, nor a proper dialect of 
one of the neirhbouring languages, but is a mixture of nearly all 
the langnaces which are zpokeu rowuwl about. Most of the words 
are related to the Malay, while at the same time many have an 
wercement with the Suamlanese, Javanese, Buyzris aml Rejang. 
Couwequently, when all the forcizn ingredients are alstrastod, 
there remains a very stall number of original or native words, 
se small oven that they would form a mere fragment of a language 
or a dlinlect. 

With respoct to the evntax, the language appears to acree 
entirely with the Mulay. I have principally noted the following 
exceptions of a phonetic character : r 

The lingnage is very rich in dipthongs, and we find for example 
ey @, of, o«f Cai) principally al the eml, of words as in place of 
py—apis The lanenage as besides the pure a and o, the 
nixed o which is between the iwu, aml ovcurs so frequently in 
Javanese, ‘The language hus two lifkercnt sombds of r, the pure 
v,and another guttural ove, which may be expressed by rA, and 
which we cun readily distinguish when ¢poken, but cannot explain. 
We further fiml a very Slr tendency to throw uway or to 
lransmnie the colonies, hos from the Bugis Het ave poet thie Lam- 
pongs form lappa (to vo) fom telor, teloed (feliii.) 
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The accentuation is of great importance in the Lampong dialect, 
for words which have a totally different signi Datta ee only 
distinguished from each other by the length or shortness of the 
syllables and sometimes by the accent alone. It is this cireum- 
stance which renders it so difficult to write the language in the 
letters of the European alphabet. The many amalgamations of 
the accents cannot be expressed by it. 

The writing which is used in the Lampongs agrees much with 
that of the Rejangs, without however being altogether the same. 
In Marsden’s history of Sumatra the alphabet is furnished with 
variations which have net come to my knowledge in the Lam- 
pongs, and besides, the alphabet of Maraden is not sufficiently 
complete to convey a just knowledge of it. 

I am acquainted with very few alphabets, which are so simple 

BS, 





as that of the Lampong at the same time so fitted to expreas 
all possible sounds in a systematic manner. 

I have not heard or seen of any proper literature in the Lam- 
pongs, although every person writes and reads the language of 
the country. The people sing many pantuns, which have 
possibly been written down here and there. There is no trace of 
written romances or tales of pure historical character. The people 
write their love and other letters on lonthar leaves. According to 
Jacquet there must be amongst the papers of Raffles “a book in 
the Lampong language and characters” 4°. May this not be the 
collected orders and regulations, such as those which are hung up 
in the Village Hall? Or is it a translation of the Koran, possibly 
made by some pricst ? 


The ordinary measure of Lampong is the hula. 
One kula of rice has....... Jcescwes o 4% katte, 
es erie CIOS wi pincn me esa ae reheat 
en Pepper (in many places).. 9 ,, 
(and inothers)..... 4 4 
For the rcet the gantany and pikol are also known as measure 
and weight. 





Divisions and names of the different times of the day in the 


Lamon | 
1. Harani pagi or rahani pagi 6 o'clock in the morning. 
: 7 


2 Harani mawas, about...cccccccccsceees 6 . 
3. Anka kenning..+ccsesensecnscess ana Ae 3 
4. Pachar MAY is anenee ca eawe ke wince veneer eg 
5d. Tengga chakka...sevessseneveess ee — t) ” 
iis Wiihra ce cca cea cae sclealenas cap aeam wees 12 es 
7. Lingsir tegic.......ceeceees Set See 1 afterncon 
8. Tinga CUTTIN cee cen eens nenes ee c? ” 
= lacs pe ogg ge olga oy i 
10. Pangidang—idangan or Pangidangan (at 

Tulang Raise ee 4 4 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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Figrami Mannem..... 6.2200 es ees eeesees 6 es 
Benerubuan dammar, ‘that 18, the time for 


lighting the resin torches (dammar.). 


Pangan juan, that is, the young men and 


a (muli) begin to sing pantuns. 


angan juan battin, that is, the orang tua 


begs to sing, and the young men (mahami) 


girls discontinue... 


Lebbar pangan juwan (singing and dancing 


ae discontinued and the 


i 64 iF 
coeecee Uh ” 
8 at mght 
9 oo» 


bore and girls go to 


BRR Ree RPS RS SSC eS 


Tenga wingi ure time that it is wellto be 


sleeping.) .. 


Hapi sannek. 


pith fi fh & 12 IF 


Hapi semun tua (that is, during these two 
hours neither old nor young weer” — 





awake).. cece eee eee 2 » 
Kwassan ballak.....cse0e00 sessesseseee & * 
Awassan lead sivéca ToReceeTN cekaeeoeases 5 i: 
Numerals of the Lampon * 
1 say. 2 anam likor. 
2 vo pita likor. 
3 tiga, rH volu likor, 
4 pah. 20 sivd likor, 
rf ras, 30 tiga napulo. 
6 anam. al tiga napulo say. 
7 pitu. uz napulo vo éc, 
8 volu. 4) pah napulo., 
9 sive. 41 rab napulo say. 
10 pulo. 50 savé. 
11 sablas. 51 save say. 
12 u-vd-blas. G) savidakh., 
13 tiga-blas, Gl savidakh say. 
14 pali-blas 70 pitu napulo. 
15° lima-blas. 71 pitu napulo say 
16 anam-blas. 8) voélu napulo. 
17 pitu-blas, 81 vdlu napulo say, 
18 volu-blas, 90 sivd napulo. 
19  sivd-blas. 91 sivd napulo say, 
20 vd-napulo. 100 saratus. 
21 sa-likor. 101 saratus say. 
22 vi-likor. 200 vo ratus. 
23 tiga likor. 1,000 saribu. 
24° pah likor. 10,000 sa-lassa. 
25 sa lawe. 





REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROSPRCTS OF THR ABONI- 
GINES OF AUSTRALIA. 
By W. Weataartu, Esqre.* 
I, Present Aboriginal Pomulation. 


Ta information under this head is derived principally from the 
arpeue to the Committee’s Report, the particulars of which are 
exhibited, for the sake of greater distinctness, in a tabular form. 
These returns, though incomplete as regards the whole Colony of 
New South Wales are yet valuable in several respects, as affording 
some estimate of the ratio of population to extent of country, the 
proportions of the sexes, and of the children and adults of the 
Aboriginal tribes. , 

According to Mr Parker's estimate, by a census, taken partly in 
1843, and ag in 1844, the total number of the Aborigines 
throughout the District west of the River Goulburn is 1,522. This 
District runs westward to the South Australian frontier, and north 
from Mount Macedon and Mount William to the Murray. The 
tribes on the banks of the Murray, still very numerous, are not 
included. Mr Watton, in the district or country around Mount 
Rouse, comprising about 20,000 As yo miles, estimates the num- 
numbers of the Aborigines at 2,000, 

From the annexed table, it would appear that the proportion of 
males to females, of all ages, is about 1-56:1, or rather more than 
3 to 2, The disproportion of the sexes is greater among the 
children than the adults: the proportion of male to female adults 
may be estimated at 1-55:1, and that of male to female childen at 
18:1. The prcverton of adults to children is 2}: to 1. That 
proportion of the territory of New South Wales that may in a 
general sense be termed “ occupied,’ extends over an area of 
about 320,000 square miles, and may be estimated to contain 
ubove 15,000 Aborigines, ‘Allowing 80,000 square miles of this 
area to Port Phillip, and assuming Mr. Robinson's estimate of 
5,000 Aborigines, there will be 1 Aboriginal inhabitant to cach 
16 square miles for that District, and 1 to 24 for the remainder 
of the Colony; the rig ¥ for all New South Wales being one 
Aboriginal inhabitant to 214 square miles. 

* The following Report on the Condition of the Anstralian ie wis 
ay =e to form the usual section under the title ** Aborigines,” in the Pa rier 
the Port Philip District for Sst July of the present year, which ia pow ng got 
realy, but from the variety of uscfol information hich has lately appeared cou- 
nected with these Aboriginal tribes, the work has extended to so ce pec hes! sh 
on an that it hos been printed oO ates “eh pamphlet (Afelbourne 1840). The 

ter has confined his attention, in the following popes almost exclusively to the 
information regarding the Abo that has been pablished within the last 
two years, Which is, in general, of a more practical character, and more applicable 
to the intention of the present work, than the observations of preceding writers. 
The here proposed boing to exhibit the condition and prospects of the 
Aborigines with refereuce to their civilization, or to any dezree of benefit that it 
may be possible to confer upon them, the various ond en .: pal sinh ee (if 
they may he so sh ape the diffrent tribes are very slightly alluded to, and 
rt piace (a3 to the primeval origin of the race are entirely over- 
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There are 500 on Sladbroke Island. 
About two females to three males. 
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ont Masur 0 : crrace * * + ry bi 

Dungog. Sits. pits 60 3] From Clarence Town to nderbaok. 

Beone. oe : ql iC a Between 7) ond 60; very low children. 

Newcastle. . i Hi] 5 78 | In May, 1BER 

Wollombi and Macdonald River . he a 73 |Consists of three trihes, 

Brisbane Water. . ie wie eee | Z . 

‘indsor es a ee | | 

a Seeiar este Sts pce = a 150 cree ceed te i eel eee 

el Ltn 5 = -F *¢ + os mm @ 1 ss =e TI one exist as m tribe. 
Pie stile tes wt scte fel 5 Li ar eens 11 bale cnet YE @ adnlis and 9 children. 
| ae aes 3 Stee a) Gh 40 |The Berrima tribe. 
; . | {There remain only fe hatlier rade, idroataags 

Bungonia Sie eee a4 fo ae ee arth oo. { and thease have joined some hbouring tribes. 
Goulbom .-. s 0 + 8 ss | 25 |Not exceading twenty to thirty, of all ages and sexes. 
wh i = . : » & tis a i) 

Mudge ea ne § |(Gne-third males, two-thirds females and chlidren. 
New andl : = §50 |Pive hundred to six handred. 

Murrumbidgee. . : 1400 2000 | 

Manerou 50d G39 |The children are under twelve years. 

Grant, County Port Pa. : ss “00 |"T'wo-thirds males, the the rest fetales with bat few children. 
M gunty Port 2 bE) ah 

Western Port. . . . 4. - aod 10M) | 

hae : = 

tbh Lane : ; és 

Port Phillip Distsiet. yt 3150) 5000 | Estimated to be 5000 at !rast. 

tLoddom® . 2. 1 es 447 670 |Thirty-six tribes. 
Lower Goulburn and Campaspe, 
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| Tribes to Wi tward & Nerthorand. Ditto 
_¥orra and Western Port]. . . - T 165 Males ninety-nine, females sixty—sir. 


i : , | % boys 

* Mr Smythe takes the proportions of sexes and ages from those of the Aborigities at the crosing place of the Goulburn, where there are 15 men, 12 women, 7 be 

and 6 girls, mak atotalof 40. The above total is by mistake made 210 in Mr Smythe's return. = 
Comptes al th Her Goubars the Marry to Gan il oth of Mout Col tht cure tothe Weir River, Port Pili ay, and acu t Ande 

No accurate estimate of the number of the Aborigines can be formed, as they have retreated to parts of rr 9p ml aa 

A age tion have been personally visited by the Chief Protector, and one to twu thousand have vial 
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REPORT ON THR CONDITION AND PRosPecTs ke. TOD 


Considerable numbers of the Aborigines were met with by Dr. 
Leichardt and his Yon their route to Port Essington, more 
particularly throughout Northern Australia. The banks of the 
rivers of the locality appeared comparatively well inhabited, and 
the travellers encountered native fisheries, numerous wells of fresh 
water, and the remains of vegetable food prepared for preserva- 
tion. Captain Sturt gives an interesting account of numerous 
tribes of the Aborigines — ae et with comarca the sar 

gions of Australin, thickly planted along the grassy banks o 
ni eae creek, the bed of which was about the size of that of 
the Dragging. 

Judging from the comparatively numerous Aboriginal population 
in the earlier years of the Colony, the present average ritio of 
Aboriginal inhabitants to extent of territory for the entire 
Australian continent might be anticipated rreatly to execed the 
very slender estimate above given for New South Wales. But 
the explorations of Captain Sturt, Mr. Eyre, and other travellers, 
have made known the existence of snch extensive tracts of sterile 
country throughout central and Northwest Australia that it may 
be doubted if that estimate can be much exceeded, 

If. Their Decrease, and the Causes to which this ci reumstance is 
attributable; their Present Condition, and Means of subsistence. 

The diminution of his mamber, and the final extinction of savaye 
man, 28 he makes room for the civilised occupant of his territory, is 
a feature of which Australia furnishes neither the first nor the only 
example. The uniform result of all inquiry on the subject of the 
numbers of the Australian Aborigines exhibits a decrease in the 
popnieten of those districts which have been oversprenad by 
colonial enterprise. The ratio of decrease is variously viven for 
different paris of the co via & The canses of this pradual 
extinetion appear to be toler ly aecertained ; their own mutual 
wira; their hostile encounters with the whites; the diseases 
and viecs of European society, unusually destructive in their 
effects, from irregularity in the mode of life, and the want of 
proper medical treatment; the common practice of infanticide ; 
and, more remotely, perlinps, by the gradual disappearance 
of various animals used os food, and of other sources of their 
support. The causes of decrease alluded to by Count Strze- 
lecki ore of a striking and important nature, The Ausiralian 
Aborigines do not appear, in general, to want for good humour 
and contentment; but to one who is accustomed to the comforis 
of civilised life, their condition, in other respects, appears to have 
reached the lowest extreme of misery. 

The Aboriginal Mahroot states, that in his recollection, in 
Governor Maequarie's time, there were about four hundred 
individuals of his tribe occupying the Southern coast of Port 
Jackson. There orc now Cat our remaining, namely, three 
Women and himself. 

At the Lake Macquarie Mission, the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld 
laboured to acquire the local language, in order to translate the 
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Scriptures, and learn the Aborigines of that locality to read; but 
in the midst of these efforts, the Aborigines themselves, the objects 
of his exertions, were rapidly disappearing, and eventually scarcely 
any remained to reap the fruits of his zeal.* 

Assistant Protector Parker estimates the decrease among the 
tribes of the Loddon and the Goulburn at five per cent only, for 
the last five years; the Chief Protector’s estimate for the entire 
District for the last six years is twenty per cent. By a census 
taken at the close of 1839, the Yarra and Western Port tribes 
numbered 207 individuals, who with five surviving children sub- 
sequently born, make a total of 212, The present number (June 
1845) is less by 47, or nearly 23 per cent within the five and a 


half years. 

Mutual war, and hostilities with the whites.—In common with 
the rest of mankind, in all stages of civilization, the vicissitudes of 
Aboriginal life are still further diversified by mutual warfare. Mr 
Robinson estimates than an annual loss of one in twenty of the 
Aborigines is due to this cause, independently of their conflicts 
with the whites. Ten years ago, observe the Goulburn Magi 
tracy, the tribes in that neighbourhood were always at war; they 
are now, however, much diminished in number, and mingle 
together as one tribe; and it is necessary that two or three tri 
should join together, for the performance of a corrobboree. 

Out of twenty-one tribes, numbering 421 ga age located 
between the Campaspe river and the west side of the Pyrenees, 
there occurred twenty-five deaths within a period of two and a half 
years, ten of which resulted from collisions with Aborigines, one 
with Europeans, the remaining fourteen being due to natural 
causes. As there were ten surviving children born during this 
period, the net decrease amounted to fifteen individuals, or about 
one and a half per cent per annum. Mr Parker intimates the 










satisfactory result that no Aboriginal native has been shot within 
the last years and a half, though considerable numbers had 


* Brief Notices of the Aborigines, &e. by James Dredge, Geelong, 1845. 
¢ To the west and south west of Mount Rouse, there occur } 


e : pread alm . 

miles, these rugged and ons tracts, altogether impervh 
wed as a retreat of hiding place for the numerous Aborigine | 
part of the country on the first approach of the d iring colonists. The sheep 
and catile of the settlers were repeatedly attacked and car off to these inacces- 
sible wilds, where the blacks were occasionally deseried by those in pureuit, 
luxuriating in all the waste of savage and uncontrulled appetite, with their mangled 
half-roasted prey. The provocation of such annoying and revolting scenes, 
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The number of blacks who have been killed by the whites 
throughout the Moreton Bay District cannot be ascertained ; but 
as about fifty whites have already perished at the hands of the 
tae pr the destruction has probably been very considerable, 
Mr Hobinson apprehends that the setilers have not scrupled, on 
occasions, to make use of poison in order to get rid of the Abori- 
gines; and Mr Dredge vehemently accuses the former of heart- 

86 cruelties towards these unfortunate beings.* 

Diseases.—In the foremost rank among the miseries that have 
resulted to the Aboriginal population from their intercourse with 
the whites, must be placed the introduction of that great scourage 
of the vices of mankind—the venereal discase. Some doubts 
have, indeed, been expressed in opposition to the general opinion 
thet this disease was originally introduced into Australia ¥ the 
colonists. The Rev, Mr Schimdt in reply to a question on this 
subject from one of the Committee, intimated that he found this 
malady among the Bunya Bunya tribes, somé of whom had never 
been in communication with the whites. He could not, however, 
form any opinion whether or not these tribes had this disease 
before or since the arrival of Europeans; nor could the Aborigines 
themselves give any information on the subject. But the agency 
of the colonists has been terribly effectual in disseminating this 


the pee and solitude, the absence of all witnesses, were too moch for the in- 
firmeity of human nature. The blacks were In the turn followed and attacked, and 
icegery A shot with very litt: ceremony. The writer hod occasion to visit this 
part of the country about two years Re June, 1444.) The blacks were then sill 
very troublesome in apearing cattle and driving awny sheep. There was a“ native 
township,” ms it waa leone. on the banks of the Eumaralla Lake or swamp, where 
the stony rises in that partof the country commence. The Aborigines generally 
encamped there during a portion of the year, for the pu: of fahing, with occa~ 
sional rambling over the neighbouring country. Mount an adjoming volcanic 
hill, with a large and romantic crater, appears to have been a favorite resort, their 
repeated visite having worn a distinct track to the summit, At the ‘above 
alfaded to, these Eumearalla blacks were stated to be about two hundred in number : 
but two years previously, when. this ealiy was first taken op for pasturage, the 
“township” wns sald to contain five hundred There could be no reasonable doubt 
bat that serine sheee two years at least two hundred of these blacks had been shot, 
or otherwise deprived of life in various rencounters with the white settlers. The 
matural consequence of these aggressions was a state of incurable mutual distrust, 
the blacks Rome prety kee out of the way, occasionally mustering in 
numbers, and att the shepherd in charge of the live stock, or even a:eail 
the huts at the out-stations. ne of the settlers in that locality, a man of a strong 
and muscular frame, had on one occasion been attacked in his hut by a large party 
of blacks; and after making o desperate and destructive defence, been ieft to 
all appearance dead, with nearly a dozen spears in his body, He recovered, how- 
rig beset tela Fi ing among his terrified and satonished recelved from them 
the appellation of the devil,” or as nearly to the effect of that persorage, as the 
A al language andideas would permir. It was better known to the neighbours 
than to the civil authorithes, that on subsequent opportunitios, “the devil” had 
very amply revenged himself The Aborigines are still troublesome in this locality 
by their attacks upon the live stock of the settlers, coupelled part! y ly hunger, and 
partly by the temptation ofso attractive a deseription of food ; but apprelunsiun on 
any other ground is now nearly at on end, 

Dredge, p. 23. Hut the story of the native whose bowels were nalled by one 
extremity to a tree, around which being driven by his tonmentors, he was ecm pur] vel 
toentwine them, was not true, as the writer is Lappy to say for the credit of human 
nature. Iie was informed by a party residing pear the bowaalityy oof thie stajopeesacel 
offence that this tule was merely a juke Have of hy sume of the sprightly youths wl 
fhe bush, to call forth the devout lorror of the listener. 
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disease among these wandering outcasts of the soil. In the various 
communications to the committee, this destructive malady stands 
prominently forward among the more immediate causes to which 
the decrease in the numbers of the Aborigines is attributable; and 
its attacks are rendered unusually virulent and distressing, from 
the exposed, and irregular manner of Aboriginal life, and the 
absence of Hye medical assistance.* Mr Thomas relates the 
shocking and frightful extent to which this complaint prevailed 
throughout the Port Phillip district on the arrival of the Pro- 
tectors. “ Old and young,” says he, “even children at the breast, 
“were affected with it,—I have known hapless infants brought 
“into the world literally rotten with this disease.” 

Chiefly remarkable amongst the other diseases of the Abori- 
gines appears the luecorrhaa, a very prevalent complaint, which 
rages with great eeverity. It is a curious circumstance, a 
by various experience, that the introduction of this affection among 
uncivilised races appears to be contemporary with the arrival of 
European females in the country. It is apt to be mistaken for 
secondary symptoms, or a modified elephantiasia.+ 

A great proportion of the Aborigines, as stated by the Bench 
of ies (peru at Goulburn, have died from pulmonary affections, 
induced from exposure after intoxication, the effects of which, 
together with frequent severe rheumatic affections, carry them off 
in about twelve months after they are attacked. These and other 
vicissitudes of their mode of life, may be supposed considerably to 
abridge the usual term of human existence. “ One of the men,” 
says Mr Dunlop, speaking of the Wo!lombi blacks, “ aged 55, is 
blind from old 5 ge r Thomas ascertained from returns he 
has forwarded half yearly to the government, of the births and 
one of Aborigines, that there are at least eight deaths to one 
pirth. 

Infant mortality —The great mortality during infancy is also 
a rh ssi tire feature among the Aborigines. This circumstance 
is independent of the well authenticated practice of infanticide, by 
which additional numbers of the helplces off-spring are sacrificed 
to the superstition or barbarism of their parents and tribes. Very 
few women have more than two children; and the great propor- 
tion of the infants do not survive the first month. Of the chil- 
dren born among the Yarra and Western port tribes during the 
last six years, there is now but one remaining alive. Among the 
Aborigines inhabiting between the river Cumpaspe and the Py- 
renees’ hills, numbering 421 individuals, the surviving children 
born during the space of two years and a half were only five 
males and five females; a much lurger number were brought forth, 
most of whom did not survive a month. 

© One of the cures practised by the Aborigines for this disease is abstinence from 
animal food, and drinking i walker, : : 

* Straekecki, p. O47,—The remarks of this writer on the Aborigines are always 
original, forcible, and far-sighted. This is probably the disease alladed to by Dr 
Tang as having broken ont swoug the Aborigines sau after the foundation of the 

. Tt resembled the sinull-pox, and rapidly reduced the numbers of the black 
epalaton, which haul previously | been very comajderable—Lang's llistory, second 
ay oe Pe or 
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Count Sirzelecki has mentioned a remarkable pre law, in 
connection with the rapid decrease of these Aborigines races, 
which is but too ominous of their final destiny. It has been as- 
certained, with reference to various Aboriginal tribes, including 
those of New Zealand, New South Wales, and Van Diemen's 
Land, that the Aboriyzinal woman, after connection with an Euro- 
pean male “ loses the power of conception, on a renewal of inter- 
“course with the male of her own race, retaining only that of 
“ procreating with the white man.” 

Cundition and means of support —Their present condition and 
means of subsistence appear to be well ascertuined. In those 
localities where fish are to be obtained, this description of food is 
in principal use. Muhroot states that his tribe lived rencrally 
on fern root, and the fish caught at the sea coast; the tribe never 
quitted the sea coast. The subsistence of the natives about More- 
ton bay is derived entirely from the sea. Various roots are also 
resorted to, particularly that called the murnong, a small root of a 
nutricious character, having a leaf like that of a parsnip, of which 


re very fond. 
ir Malcolm thinks that the frazing of sheep and cattle has 
greatly reduced the growth of this root. Mr Thomas, on the 
other hand, asserts that it isa mistaken notion that the shee p tend 
to destroy this root. The native, lhe Sys, Can rouslily fined it out, 
even without the guidance of the flower. The indizenous roots 
used by the Aborigines are mosily bulbs, very firm in the ground, 
and, with exeeption of pizs, not likely to be destroyed by any 
animal. The Sip) , of most other descriptions of their food has 
been cither diminished, or entirely taken away by the occupation 
of their country; the kangaroo, for example, and various other 
animals and birds; and the supply of gum hasalso been much 
decreased, in consequence of the extensive exportation of mimosa 
bark. 


The natives most suffer severcly in the winter season, The 
women, with their young infants on their shoulders, may be seen 
weeking for grubs on mimosa gum; and sometimes when they 
are perhaps suckling infants they will be half a day or nigelit in 
the water spearing eels. To European minds the comlition of 
the Aborigines, generally, suggests the idea of the lowest possible 
stage of wretchedness. 

um. Infanticide 


The general prevalence of infanticide is established beyoud any 
reasonable doubt. The half caste infants appear to be the most 
exposed to this fate. Among many tribes they seem to be resular 
ly murdered, either immediately, or very soon aficr birth, unless 
saved by the interference of the whites, The female infants ap 
pear in the next degree exposed tu this fate, Ovcusionally ale 
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and female are despatched alike. According to Mr Lambie, this 
practice is unknown in Maneroo. | 

The unnatural coldness on the part of a mother, that might be 
expected to accompany such a practice, does not appear to exist as 
a associate; at least, there is on occasions no want of 
mateeal Seating notwithstanding the apparent inconsistency of 
euch a circumstance. The Morcton bay blacks have a great 
affection for their children, but, nevertheless, says Mr Simpson, 
they eat them when they die from natural causes. If infanticide 
exists at all, says Mr Dunlop, it must be very rare, and occasion- 
ed only the deepest misery and want. He instances their strong 

Of half castes.—It is a rule with the Aborigines to destroy their 

f caste children immediately after birth, and instances of 
the kind, at the hands of the mother, Mr Schmidt says, have come 
under his own notice. On the Manning river, where there are 
many half castes, the mothers appear to have Bren “ince to 
them, and several instances are known there, in which they have 
destroyed these children immediately after birth. On one occa- 
sion, 2 mother, in excuse for ah her half caste child, 
assigned as the reason that it was half white. Half caste boys, 
say the magistrates at Dungog, are believed to be always murdered. 
Infanticide, says Mr Robinson, exista in Port Phillip to a limited 
extent. The victims have been invariably half castes; but of late 
some tribes have spared this class of their offspring. Mr Smythe 
knows of no half castes living in his district. Several have been 
born, but they have invariably disappeared. Mr Parker fears 
the natives have been hitherto justly charged with the practice of 
murdering their half children; but a better feeling, he says, now 
seems to be prevailing, at least among some of the tribes, and he 
thinks that these children are, in some cases, regarded even with 
more affection than the pure mative. According to Mr Flana- 
gan, the half castes in the Broulec district, g erally disappear 
about the age of pers and are supposed to be destroyed by the 
other blacks. There are at present about twelve in that locality, 
and all young. | : i a | 
Of feast — Te New England, where this crime is general 
the victims are the half castes and female infants, never the male. 
Mr Thomas,who considers that infanticide is increasing, states that 
the blacks were accustomed to destroy the female till a male 
infant was born; but now he has reason to believe that male and 
female are alike destroyed. Mr Dredge mentions the practice of 
murdering all infants of a lighter hue, and the first born child, if 
of the female sex. a ra . : 

In general.—In the Broulee district, where infanticide is very 
common, in the case of twins, one is always sacrificed. Mr 
Parker states, that the practice appears to have nearly ceased 
amoug the Loddon and Goulburn tribce, where the protectorate 
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influence is felt. No instance to his knowledge, has occurred 
among the Loddon tribes during the last two years; but “to the 
“westward the practice prevails in its grossest and most frightful 
“character. A well authenticated instance was lately made 
“known to me in which an infant was killed, and eaten by its 
“mother and her other children.” Captain Fyans is convinced 
that infanticide is a common occurrence, and mentions a case that 
occurred close to his own residence, where a native man took the 
child by the legs and dashed its head in pieces against a tree. 
ir Thomas speaks des iringly of the prevalence and even in- 
crease of this crime. One of the chiefs acknowledged he had no 
pewer to stop the practice. The blacks sav they have now no 
country, and are therefore unwilling to keep their children. 


rv. Intermizture of Race with the whites. 


Notwithstanding the squalid aspect of this population, the evi- 
dence adduced to the Committee shews a prevalence of illicit 
intercourse between the Aboriginal females and the colonists 
chiefly those of the labouring classes. This has been a froitfu 
source of misery to the Aboriginal population, both from the 
disease that it introduces among them, and from the hostile feeling 
with which the male blacks of the tribes are justly inspired. There 
are no instances, the Newcastle Bench states, of the union of whites 
with the female Aborigines, but the labouring classes are in the 
constant practice of cohabiting with these females, and there appeara 
lo be no repugnance on either side. | 

The number of half caste children would doubtles have been 
much greater than it appears to be at present in the colony, but 
for the well ascertained practice with many tribes of putting to 
death all infants of this class. %In the Scone District, the majority 
of the Aboriginal children are half caste, who aro living with their 
mothers. There are many on the Manning river. On Stad- 
broke Island there are several; in the Picton District eleven, 
namely, one man, one woman, three male and six female children, 
who are all living after the manner of the Aborigines. Of four 
half castes in the district around Brisbane Water, two are adult 
females, and are married to white men; the other two are children, 
and living with the Aborigines. According to the Chief Protec- 
tor, there are probably not more than twenty or thirty half castes 
in the Port Phillip District, who are living with and after the 
manner of the Aborigines. 

v. Physical Aspect. 

The Aborigines of New south Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
observes Strzelecki, bear respectively the stamp of different fami- 
lies, together with such variations as the nature of the climate and 
ther conditions of life might impress upon the human frame. 
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Thus in New South Wales, where bathing is « luxury, and heat 
promotes perspiration, the hair is smooth and glossy, the skin fine 
and of an uniform colour; whereas in Van Diemen's Land, from 
the greater coldness of the climate, the skin appears scaly, subject 
to cutaneous disease, and weathor-beaten, anil the hair a prey to 
filthiness. 

The facial angle is between 75° and 85°, the forchead low, eyes 
large and far apart, nose broad and flat, mouth wide, with large 
white teeth and thick lips, the lower jaw unusually short, and 
widely expanded anteriorly, The mammac of the females are not 
spherical in shape, but pyriform, and soon after marriage they 
become flaccid and clongated. 

The Australian native ia adroit and flexible in the motions of 
his body; in the act of striking or throwing the spear, his attitude 
is extremely graceful. “In his physical appearance, nevertheless, 
“he does not exhibit any features by which his race could be 
“ classed or identified with any of the generally known families 
“ of mankind.””* | 

The natives of Australian, states Mr Eyre, present a striking 
resemblance to each other in physical appearance and structure, 
and in general character, habits, and pursuits. 


No feature is more conspicuous among the Australian Abori- 
ines than their great diversity of speech; every considerable tribe 
appearing to have a distinct language of its own. Undoubtedly, 
the great proportion of these varieties are to be classed ns mere 
dialects, the branches of primary stock, which have deviated 
more or less widely from their common original and from one 
another, according to various accidents in connection with the 
rarity of intercourse that prevails one with unother among the 
respective sections of the population. But whether or not any of 
these diversities of s | ore traceable respectively to a more 
remote and independent origin, isa question as yet by no means 

vied. 


Mr Dredge, after alluding to the effect of the separate and 
distinct character of the respective tribes in varying the language 
of each remarks, that rceerity ween are sufficient evidences of the 
“ common origin of their language, even tribes separated from 
“each other by comparatively limited spaces, scarcely retain the 
“means of common conversational intercourse.” He instances 
one curious custom or supcretition, prevalent amongst some of the 


* Etrrelecki, p. <EiI. 

t Poper on the Abyriginca of Australia tread before the Ethnological Society. 
Captain Sturt, during his late barardous expedition to central A a, met with 
Aboriziogs: more tall and core bandsomely formed than those of any of the tribes 
hitherto encountered. Like the Aborigines of North Australia, aa oheerved by Dir 
Leichardt, they nade ase of food prepared by breising aud baking eveds 
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Aboriginal population, the continuance of which throughout suc- 
cessive ages, must at length introduce extensive diversities ito 
the language of each of the separate tribes. This is the practice 
of never ogain uttering the names of individuals of the tribe after 
their decease, especially in cases where death has occurred through 
violence. On one ocension, an individual of a tribe, whose name 
was the term for fire, was murdered by one of a different tribe; 
and in accordance with the ueage just ulluded to, the word repre- 
senting fire was thenceforth discontinued, and a new term created. 
It is casy to conceive that such alterations might occur fre- 
quently.* . 3 

Count Strzelecki is of opinion, however, that there has been 
too much haste and eagerness in deciding on the affinities of the 
languages of the various tribes, and referring them all to one 
common root. The three natives who accompanied Captain 
Flinders and Captain King, and those who accompanied himeelf 
were unable to understand one word spoken by the tribes of other 
districts.+ . 
vi. Religious and Social Institutions, Customs, and Manners. 


Religious Ideas.—The nature of the religion and government 
of the Australian Aborigines, remarks Count Strezlecki, is still 
involved in mystery. They certainly recognise a God, whom 
| call “ Great Master,” regarding themselves as his slaves; 

nd hence, probably, they entertain no feeling of obligation or 
peter’ for the gift of life, or their other enjoyments, considering 
that it is the Great Master's duty to supply them with these. 
They believe in a future immortality of happiness, and place their 
heaven in the locality of the stars. They do not dread the Deity. 
Their fears are reserved for the evil spirit, who counteracts tl 
work of the Great Master, and consequently the former is the 
object to whom their worship is directed. 

According to Mr Eyre, the natives of the Murray entertain the 
belief that there are four individuals called Noorecle, who live 
among the clouds and never die, Of these superior powers, the 
father, who is omnipotent and ofa benevolent character, created 
the earth and its various objects. The Nooreele are joined by the 
souls domed shadows) of men after death, and they are thence- 
forth immortal { : 


* Dralge, p. 7. 
anil ania kusvigtoa Anmcalia finer with thas 7 areal vind aes, 
andl mean original Australian th those | era Tua es 
ancient and modern, of the northern | phere, Hut these fortuitous or isolated 
facis can lead tono definite results ; unless, indeed, to shew that sume branch of the 
Australian tongue may approach, in the possibility of accidents, more Te Greek 
or Latin, than to the ever changiser dinlects of its own stock.—Hemarks, dc. p. 7. 

¢ The description given by the Aborigines of their religious klens appear vague 
and undefined, and different among the separnte tribes, In pursuing inquiries on 
this subject, there must be great difficulty on beth sides in comprehending the 
precis: nature, both of the questions and the answers. The cates aod palutlags 
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Social Institutions.—Strzelecki observes, there are three social 
graduations or classes among the Aborigines. These successive 
steps are attained through age and fidelity to the tribe. The 
highest class, consisting commonly of the aged few, is the only 
one that is initiated into the religious mysteries, and the regula- 
tion of the affairs of the tribe. The meetings of this clasa are of a 
sacred ani secluded character. On one of these occasions, he 
himself was warned off from the vicinity, and could not, without 
aia danger, have approached within ten miles of the 
meeting. 

The aborigines are divided into a number of tribes, some much 
more numerous than others, but the greatest of them seldom con- 
sisting of more than two or three hundred individuals. But these 
tribes, whether large or small, weak or powerful, are always 
perfectly distinct, separate from and independent of one another, 
each inhabiting a tract of country of itsown. The general control 
and management of their affairs appears to be, by mutual consent, 
in the hands of the adult males respectively of each tribe. 

Manners and Customs.—The result of this exclusive fecling is 
a narrowness of mind, arising from inexperience and want of in- 
formation. Each tribe denominates as “wild black fellows” all 
others who are beyond the limits of its acquaintance. Every 
pian who presents himself uninvited among them, incurs the 
penalty of death. This sanguinary custom i traceable to a 
superstitions belief that the Seath of any member of a tribe is 
occasioned by the hand of some enemy, who has come upon him 
unawares; and hences any stranger found in the camp is suspect- 
ed of being upon this hostile mission. So general is this exclusive 
and hostile feeling says Mr Thomas, that measures should be 
adopted to prevent any parties from taking blacks out of their 
"This. belief icin han ovigianted th th 

: "Or superstition i originated the practice, on the 
occasion of a death in the tribe, of moriliciag some individual of a 
neighbouring tribe, who is supposed to be the murderer. The 
plan adopted for the discovery of the supposed criminal, is to 
watch the course taken by any insect near the body, and to follow 
their prey in that particular direction.* 
discovered by tain Grey are a curious circumstance in the ons indications 

+ Abor er peer gra ihe Morne ed valhestion te thelr inindn Chad 
_— be expected from thelr appearance and FE opti characteristics.—See Mr 
Hulls “ Remarks," p. 28, where sketches of the paintings are . 

the, 2— ar information was given to the writer several years ago, 
sequnding he 2a of the Colac district. The ocearrence of adeath, even though 
from or natural causes, is attribated to some party of am doe Beda 
who has secretly abstracted t kidney fat of his sapposed victim, this being a 
favourite mo LTD esr pes be frequently plucked eutand devoured frou 
the living bodies of enemies, r manner of pr is to bury the buly 
in the ground, carefully smoothing the surface, so that it may exhibit the direction 
taken by any animal or living creature over the grave. The tribe immediately 

Gf in the direction first indicated, and the strange native who is met 














: 
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Count Strzelecki confirms this statement, in an interesting 
account he gives of his rencontre on one occasion with a tribe of 
Aborigines in Gipps Land. The tribe was seen encamped around 
a pond; and as the traveller had been several days without water, 
he would have instantly rushed forward to quench his burning 
thirst. But his guide earnestly prevented him, and they sat down 
near the encampment. After an interval of a quarter of an hour, 
a pe of burning wood was thrown to them, with which they 
lighted their fire, and proceeded to cook an opposum they had in 
store. The guide then began gnawing the stick, occasionally 
stirring the fire, at times casting his looks sideways. Presently 
a calabesh of water was brought them. After appeasing hunger 
and thirst, the traveller was about to close his weary eyes, when 
an old man came out fromthe camp. The guide met him half 
way, and a parley ensued os to the object of the count’s wander- 
ings. The old man having returned with the answer, a thrilling and 

iercing voice was next heard relating the subject to the tribe. 
ilence ensued for a few moments, after which the travellers were 
ordered to return whenee they came. There was no appeal. 

Connected with these wary and distrustful feelings of the 
Aborigines is, perhaps, to be considered the strong mopugneree 
they manifest to revisting a spot where one of their tribe has 
huppened to die. At the German mission, after many abortive 
attempts, several natives were at length induced to clear some 
ground and erect slab huts for their own residence. <A few 
weeks afterwards, however, a death occurred amongst the group, 
which caused the huts to be deserted, nor could any entreaty or 
the inclemency of the weather tempt them to return. 

The mode of disposing of the dead varies according to the 
usage of the district ra ae oF the deceased. One process is 
by simple burial; another, burning of the body; a third, 
drying the body in the sun. The lamentations for the dead are 
frequently prolonged beyond the time of burial, and the cries of the 
women may be ant by the traveller during the midnight hours, 
as they issue with strange and varied etiect from the lonely 
woods," 

Arosa these wandering tribes, . is enroute En that the 
rite of circumcision ia practised, and, to all appearance, very 
generally throughout Australia. Dr Leichardt, in his rasa 


with becomes the vietim. It Is not perhaps to be wondered at, that, under the 
Influence of superstition, which exerts powerfal and inexplicable cffects even 
upon civilized man, the fact of the entire ontward aspect of the body of the com- 
rade thos av and the actual of the untouched fut itself, should not 
in pi Pex iffect the case. The Coloc tribes are now much reduce in number ; 
andl the Seely peat pastoral sctilements of that romantic and beautifal country, 
nosh 7 age the eifect of blunting the edge of their zest for these scnscless 


®* The Port Phillip Aborligace plaster the face sd hair of the bead with white 
elay, when mourning for the death ofa member of the family. 
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inentions that all the Aborivinal tribes that were met with by his 
party around the Gulf of Carpentaria, practised thigrite. It is 
also practised by the Aborigines of the Colony of South Australia, 
which is situated at the opposite part of the country,* Canni- 
balism does not appear to prevail extensively throughout Austra- 
lia; it exists in some of the tribes.+ 
vin. General Character, and Degree of Aptitude for 
Fimployment and Cicilization. 

The qualities and capabilities of the Aboriginal mind are the 
subject of considerable diversity of opinion. By those who have 
most experienced its workings, the aptitude for civilized life, and 
the perception of moral obligations are in general portrayed in 
very discouraging colours. There is, indeed, with ie Aborgines 
a facility of imitation of European manners and habits, united to a 
simplicity and docility of character, arisin: actnally from a pros- 
tration of spirit and quiescence of the higher departments of the 
mind, that are ever apt to give favourable impressions to an ardent 
disposition. The most tractable and the most promising, wearied 
out after a period by the monotonous avocations of civilized life, 
or drawn aside from a course of apparent well-doing by some 
ancestral custom or superstitious usage, some templation of un- 
controlled appelite, or strong a Re to the instinctive workings of 
an unreflecting mind, may suddenly throw aside the loose and 
cumbrous mantle of civilization, and return with unabated zest to 
his native woods and his orizinal pao ra ee : 

: of aptitude for the employments of Civilized life.—In a 
country, like New South Wales, where there is generally a great 
demand for labouring population, the most favourable opportuni- 
ties constantly offer for introducing the Aborigines within the pale 
of civilization, and enrolling them in the ranks of the labouring 
community of the country. But all attempts, to effect this oliject 
have, gencrally speaking, proved a failure. Accustomed to habits 
and pursuits and ideas altogether different, those exhibited by 
Europeans appear to them mcomprehensible, and they cannot be 

© Mr Hull's “Remarks on the Probable Origin and Anti esof the A kid 
(just puinbed) page gheste he deseribes Si seanar erations , ties coats, 
¢ The Aborleives of the southern parts of Australia are said to make usec of human 
skulls as drinking: vesels,—a sintement, however, which the writer bas not heard 
| confirmed. Every Gin or wife, it ls stated, possesses this description of 
culoh which sho usually fabricates herself; aud the a eta eo to have 
practiond the art of fashiouing these vessels from time immemorial. Accord 
Freteseor (wen, this ia the first instance ol the habitual conversion of a part of Lhe 
human ske'eton tondrinking vessel, , 

¢ Wet Mr Eyre deacribes the clmracter of the Australian as frank, open, and con- 
fiding, and, when once on terms of intimacy, marked by a freedom and fourlessrss 
that hy no means countenance the lmpressinn so generally entertained of his 
treachery. The apparent uconsisteney here is in expecting from the native the 
mame rules of thought and motives of action that prevail with civilized man, and 
reqaniing as treachery that conduct which is siunply the peault uf a radically wu 
changed mind and habits 
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induced to remain steadily at any particular occupation. They 
soon exhibit symptoms of impatience, and a sensation of irksomeness 
under the monotony of ordinary daily labour. Although t 
seem as intelligent, Sg gerch sgueking. as the worn people 
around them, speak English in some instances remarkably well, 
have a full knowledge of the value of money, and are quite com- 
petent to form notions of the comforts of civilised life, yet they 
appear totally indifferent to these attractions, and prefer their own 
misery and wretchedness. 

But amidst the thousand varicties of employment useful and 
necessary to society, it is not to be expected, but that even the 
wildest passions and the most unruly habits may find some fitting 
sphere of congenial activity. A number of the Aborigines have 
been formed into a body of “Native Police,” for the protection of 
the interior districts, and appear to have even exceeded expectation 
in this capacity. According to Mr Powlett, about forty natives 
of the tribe South of the Yarra, are employed in this police force. 
They are of great utility to travellers from “their knowledge of 
“ locality, quickness of perception, endurance of fatigue, and their 
“ facility in procuring water and sustenance.” The Messrs M‘Ar- 
thur em 7 ph A i as shepherds, who receive the usual 
wages of that class; and according to Mr Powlett, about fifteen 
or twenty are similarly employed tn his district, who are remune- 
rated by supplies of rations and clothing. The Berrima tribes, 
during harvest time, are generally employed in reaping, which 
they perform very well, and are remunerated partly in money and 
partly in clothing, and tea, sugar, and tobacco, But though 
active enough for a while, and indeed frequently the best labourers 
in the field, they are not enduring. Only a few can be induced 
to work at a time, and these but for a short period. When 
fatigued, they will not work for any consideration. The Revd 
Mr Schmidt, who also notices their want of steadiness, though 
quite able to perform all kinds of manual labour without difficulty, 
remarks that from five to seven weeks at one time is the longest 
period he has known natives to continue at work in one place. 
Though legislative enactments may do little, observes Mr 
Rolleston, yet much may be accomplished individually with the 
Aborigines; and he instances his own black servant, whom he 
fimls more serviceable in every respect than a white man. 

Moral character —The Revd. Mr Schmidt feelingly describes 
the want of gratitude in the Aboriginal mind. At the missionary 
siation, notwithstanding every kindness, the natives would steal all 
they could get at. ose over whom the missionaries had bes- 
towed the greatest attention, appeared to have turned out the worst 
of all, and were in reality the ia ree in mischief and wicked- 
neces. One of them speared one of the missionaries, whonarrowly 
escaped being roasted and devoured. Thev have occasioned great 
destruction of property at some of the stations, independently of 
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what they consumed. “In fact, they have, although they have 
“ been fed, and received wages at our station, attack and plundered 
“ the gardens, and taken away whatever they could.” Mr Massie 
instances a hutkeeper* who was invariably kind te the Aborigines, 
but whom they treacherously and barbarously murdered.+ 

“The female Aborigines,” remarks Mr Dunlop, who ap 
to have considered the subject with the warm interest and the 
inspiring hopes of a religious mind, “are as modest in demeanour, 
“and quite as morally conducted as the native, or otherwise free 
“women. There is no instance of their leaving their tribe, or 
“ connecting themselves with the white labouring population.” 

Aptitude for instruction.—Testimony has been repeatedly fur- 
nished that there is no general defect or incapacity in the Aboriginal 
mind with regard to memory, quickness of ges Sep or even the 
aoquirement of the usual elements of education. This is abundantly 
exemplified in the success of the present experimental school for 
Aboriginal children at the Meri Meri Creek, under the direction 
of Mr Peacock. This quickness of the Aboriginal children is 
alluded to by Mr Dredge, in regard to the facility with which 
they learn to read, and | further remarks the readiness with 
which the young men take up various branches of pastoral labour. 
Mr Massie states that a young half caste boy he has in charge, 
is rapidly advancing in his education, and exhibits der, Seca 
aptitude for learning than is generally met with in a white boy of 


own ag | 
‘Mental ¢ Copy Eat the symptoms are more donbtiul with 
the higher mental indications. Apt in many departments 

of knowledge, minutely observant of transactions, often amazingly 






shrewd and intelligent, the untutored savage shines with a lustre 
of his own, which appears in some respects as much superior, as 
in others it is manif ifestly inferior in the comparison with the 
civilized man. The casual observer is perplexed by seeming 
inconsistencies. But it is here that these two classes of mankin 
most widely diverge. 

In answer to a question from the Committee on this subject, the 
Rev Mr Schmidt admitted that any high degree of intelligence 
eannot be communicated.to any black im one generation. He 

rda the Aboriginal Australian as the lowest in the scale of the 
human race that has come under his notice. ‘ They have no idea 
“ of a Divine Being; the impressions which we sometimes thought 
“we had made upon them prove quite transient. Their faculties 
“ especially their memories, are in some respects very good; but 
“they appear to have no understanding of things they commit to 
“ memory—I mean connected with religion.” There is, he con- 
® The servant at the squatting out-stations, who acts as cook, &c., la usually so 
atid kc cotta tin: to nan obs daily with the sheep, 
ake they eaterain a fnupersie bp | is ig vathor sam mace or 
Pesembles the convict dres.—Dunlop, . 
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finves, either something wanting in their minds that occasions 
this defect of understanding upon abstract matters, “or it is 
slumbering 80 deeply, that nothing but divine power can awaken 
it.” The testimony of Mr Parker is to a similar effect. The con- 
veyance of truth, says he, to the mind of an Australian savage is 
attended with formidable, he might almost say insuperable dif- 
ficulties. “What can be done with a people whose langua 
“ knows no such terms as holiness, justice, righteousness, sin, guilt, 
“ repentance, redemption, pardon, peace, &e.; and to whose minds 
“the ideas conveyed by such words are utterly forei 
** plicable,” 
1x. Past and Present Methods, and Proposed Plans for the 
Welfare of the Aborigines. 

All plans that have been hitherto adopted for the civilization 
of the Australian grag Leap appear to have prove almost 
uniformly unavailing for the accomplishment of any permanent 
ood. Amidst the difficulties which beset the subject, and the 
liscordant opinions as to the methods that are best adapted to 
their condition and circumstances, it is not to be supposed the 
eye of the government possessed the faculty of discerning the 
propes path more clearly than others. Various apparently feasi- 
ble plans have been pose hangs are still being followed out by the 
authorities; and expense has not been spared, where there ap- 
peared any prospect of benefit. | 

Missions—The following table, taken from the appendix to the 
Committee's Report, contains an abstract of Mr Auditor General 
Lithgow’s Return for the Colony of New South Wales, of the 
expe of Missions to the Aborigines, from the lst January, 
182], to 80th June, 1845. The period of duration of each Mis- 
sion is taken from Mr Dredge's pamphlet : 





s dd. 
Aboriginal Native Institution, 1821 to 1833.. 3,364 9 103 
Inquiry under Lt. R. Sadlier, 1826& 1827... 388 4 4 
Mission at Lake Macquarie 1827 to 1841.... 2,145 5 10 


Mission at Wellington Valley, 1832 to 1843.. 5.964 19 9 
German Mission at Moreton Bay, 1838 to 


LB42 eae SSetttrttittiniinoottte tetas 1,516 14 o 
Wesleyan Mission at Port Phillip, 1836 to 7 
1 3 PER CCR PTR ew Pe eae ee ee 4,538 & 0 





Total expense of Missions...... 17,917 13 13 

Protect orate at Port Phillip, established 1888 32,756 15 62 
Cost of Blankets, &c., not included elsewhere 9,746 14 7h 
Total expense of the Aborigines., 60,421 $3 4* 

* wth Jane to Sth December,.. Pb oe oe oe wi Ae, ck) oe 





Making 0 total (exclusive of Pollee)of.. .. .. .. .. fell of 1 
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One-half of the expense of Border Police, 
mained considered to be on account of 
¢ Aborigines) 1839 to 30th June, 1845. 44,954 5 6 


Total.... £105,375 8 10 

_ There is a Roman Catholic Mission at Stadbroke Island in 
Moreton Bay, where there are four Missionaries employed. This 
island is a | of sand about 20 milea long, and was selected as 
the site of a Mission in the hope that the barrenness of the spot 
might prevent its being settled on by the colonists. Parties have 
since settled there, however; and the Pilot Station is on the island. 
The Wesleyan Mission at Buntingdale, will be noticed hereafter. 

The Protectorate.—Missions to the Aborigines having proved 
unsuccessful, a generous effort was made by the British government 
in the establishm t, about eight years since, of the Port Phillip 
Protectorate, by which it was intended to protect and provide for 
the considerable number of pbarigines seattered throughout the 
then newly colonized territory of Australia Felix. The Proteo- 
torate was established in conformity with instructions issued in 
1838, under the Colonial Secre ip of Lord Glenelg; and 
owes its existence to the results of the inquiries of a Committee of 
Seeamiren shoeid be elogted for tho general benefit of Aboriginal 
measures she adopted for t it of Abor 
races in British Colonies. The district was- accordingly sub- 
divided, and four sub-protectorate stations were occupied. 

According to ge opinion in the Colony, the Protectorate 
has entirely failed in the accom plishment of the objects for which 
it was benevolently intended. But some consideration is due to 
the opposite testimony of the Protectors themselves. They have 
been able in some degree to restrain the Aborigines from robberies 
and mutual warfare. Mr Robinson claims that they have demon- 
strated that large bodies of Aborigines may be associated together 
without injury to themselves or to Europeans. Mr Thomas attri- 
butes much of the harmony of his district to his continually 
moving about with the Aborigines, and settling their mutual dis- 
putes and the aggressions. They have doubtless been instrumen- 
tal, within the sphere of their influence, in checking the practice 
on the part of the colonists of shooting or otherwise destroying the 
blacks, whom hunger or revenge had impelled to rob them, and 
whose lives were uently sacrificed on very slight pretexts. 
The inconvenient scrutiny which the Protectors have exercise: 
with reference to the commission of any violence upon the popula- 
tion placed under their care, is not to be ranked in the list of their 
non-€tt rf: ney. ee Indeed, the virulent o position evinced against 
the department, I am sure,” = Mr Robinson, “ must be consi- 
dered rather as a proof of its efficiency than otherwise.” 

In most other respects, however, the Port Phillip Protectorate 
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appears to have been equally unsuccessful with other experiments 
on the Aborigmes; one of the Assistant Protectors himself honest- 
ly acknowl Bing, that though he cannot charge himself with 
ereliction of duty towards the Aborigines, to whom he has 
endeavoured to communicate religious truth, yet as far as regards 
his own exertions, no visible benefit has resulted. 
_ Mission at Buntingdale.—This Wesleyan Mission which had 
in vain laboured to effect some change in the habits and religious 
sentiments of the Aborigines, was within the last three years about 
to be abandoned as an unsuccessful attempt, when it occurred to the 
Rev. Mr Tuckfield, one of missionaries, to try a new principal of 
management with these untractable tribes. This was simply to 
Se the different tribes, and maintain them distinct and isolat- 
1, alike from the white population, and from one another. Bun- 
lingdale is a retired spot about thirty-five miles to the south west 
of Geelong, and remote from any principal thoroughfare. Mr 
Tuckfield appears to have selected one of the tribes of that locality 
There are at present (1845) about fifty Aborigines attached to 
that mission, 
fits Swecess—The results of this experiment appear to have 
exceeded expectation. The natives have remained on the place. 
Some of them have built slab huts for themselves; others have 
made their own shirts and trousers. Some of the oung men 


have become expert at fencing, ploughing, reaping, &c.; others 
have shopherded washed, a es teall flocks of sheep—con- 
tributions from neighbouring settlers. From these successful 

zinnings, Mr Dredge is so sanguine as to anticipate that the 
nussion will ere long even more than defray its own expenses, and 
assist in the formation of other missions. | 

Plans and Alterations proposed—Experience of plans, and 
more accurate knowledge of the habits and character of the 
Aborigines, have combined to give a somewhat definite and 
snataally accordant aspect to the methods that have latterly been 
suggested. The plan of the Protectorate appears to have been 
in error chiefly in the attempt to amalgamate different tribes 
without respect to their long standing mutual antipathies, and 

judices.* It appears, indeed to be quite as necessary to separate 
and remove the respect tribes from one another, as to isolate the 
whole body from the whites, Mr Robinson admits, with refer- 
ence to the Protectorate operations, that it is questionable how far 
it may be advisable thus to large numbers of Abori- 


* Mr Parker, Assistant Protector of Aborigines, denies that the principle of the 
F 


Protectornte differs essentially from that pu at Rant , a Desige 
makes ft appear . All the difference Mr can fied So, that wheres r 
Tucktheld"s exertions are limited to fifty individuals: there are from 250 to 300 
immediately connected with his own station, all of whom have been held th 

by Robie ine eof lift, or even the occurrence of bloodshed.—Parker, quoted 
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mines, unless teachers, as originally intended by government, were 
ape to promote among them the knowledge and practice of 
hristianity. 

Mr Dredge recommends that Missions be established in each 
of the most numerous and powerful of the tribes; and that the 
location of the respective Missions be as remote as possible from 
purchased lands and squatting stations ; and also from one another, 
so a4 to prevent the membera of one tribe from mixing with those 
of another, Their mutual animosities are deep rooted and incura- 
ble. They should, therefore, be taken in hand, tribe by tribe ; 
and not a tribe here and there, but at one and the same time, as 
those who are not in charge will decoy the others. 

Missions in the vicinity of squatting stations will not answer, on 
account of the many inducements presented to the natives to 
ramble from the establishment; those planted far in the interior 
would, however, require the assistance of a police force. 

There is undoubtedly more hope of success with the children 
than the grown-up blacks; but it appears to be absolutely neces- 

to withdraw the former from association with their parents 
pal the tribe. Little can be otherwise accomplished towards the 
improvement of their condition. “The boys are invariably 
“ practising to throw the spear and bomerang, and look forward 
“with evident pleasure to the time when they may be permitted 
“to join in a hunt or a fight; the charms of both seem to be 
“ equal.” Mr Robinson remarks, that, when out of their own 
districts, the Aborigines have been found exceedingly tractable; 
and he thinks that interchange of locality with those of Port 
Phillip and the middle district would prove beneficial. 

Distributing of Clothing and . isions—It had been the 

pact of government to distribute considerable numbers of 

lankets among the Aborigines; but within the last two or three 
years this liberality had been much restricted, under an impressi 
that that the privilege was generally abused or disregarded by the 
blacks. One of the queries of the Committee's circular relates to 
this subject, and the evidence afforded by the answers is almost 
unanimously to the contrary effect. The Aborigines have a 
strong partiality for blankets. They will patch and mend them to 
the last. Other descriptions of dress are passed about from one to 
another, and soon disappear; and they have been known to make 
fires and burn very good clothes on leaving town. An oppossum 
rug has frequently been given in exchange for a blanket. 

In the Broulee district, blankets had been issued regularly since 
1837 up to last year (1844); and in expectation of the usual 
supply, the Aborigines of that district had made no suitable 
provision for winter, so that many old people perished in conse- 
quence. Mr Dunlop describes the plaintive but indignant remon- 
strance of the native chief at the discontinuance of the miserable 
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dole on the part of the government “ to his very few old women 
and six young one’s all so cold—no hut, no blanket, no light fire 
on white-fellow's ground.” Women and children and old men 
are particularly objects for the distribution of blankets. In some 
instances the men are apt to barter them away for spirits or 
tobacco. Some of the witnesses considered that none who were 
able to work should get a blanket, without giving an equivalent 
in labour. 

Captain Fyans, on the other hand, thinks they are sometimes 
the occasion of riot and assassination, and had beticr not be distri- 
buted, or at least not without an equivalent in labour. Mr 
Wickham says, that blankets sellom remain long in their 
sion, and considers that a long robe or shirt of blue cotton cloth 
would be more suitable. This garment would be more devent, 
and cost but a trifle. Count Strzelecki suggests the justice and 
humanity of supplying the wants of the Aborigines by a weekly 
simultaneous issue of rations of bread and meat. 

islation.—The present state of the criminal law with regard 
to the Aborigines is somewhat anomalous and oppressive. In the 
first place they are declared subjects of the British Crown,—an 
honour conferred without either their knowledge or concurrence, 
and which “ it is verily belicved they have never yet been able to 
comprehend.” Again, they are accountable to British laws for 
offences not only against the colonists, but also for those commit- 
ted among themselves. They are at the same time legally dis- 
qualified from giving evidence in a court of justice; a cireum- 
stance which, in Mr Robinson's opinion, has tended to accelerate 
the destruction of the Aborigines among the whites. Mr Thomas 
urges the necessity for some speciul law adapted to their case. Mr 
Powlett considers that native evidence, when strongly corroborat- 
ed, might be permitted to go toa jury to be received for what it 
might be thought worth. 

Count Strzelecki reflects upon the anomalous nature of the 
whole policy pursued by the government towards the Aborigines. 
He considers they should have been placed more directly under 
the public authorities, have been supplied with food, and have 
been declared a conquered race, to render their actual position 
intelligible to themselves. 

Mr Parker recommends some stringent enactments to prevent 
the prostitution of the native women by the labouring population. 
He ts convinced, from minute inquiry on the subject, that this is 
the most frequent cause of Aboriginal outrages. ' 

At Swan River, an island is appointed exclusively for Abori- 
ginal criminals; and according to the reports of the Rotncst 
establishment, the best results have been realised.* 
ee of Van Diana's lang: line eolire boris. or pe eo astee binant pa bee 
removed, In the year 1&3, to Flinder's Jsluud, in Buss‘s Straits, where the miser~ 
able remnant still resides, They owmbered 210 00 their first arrival, but in 1812, 
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Suitable Agents.—Mr Dredge strongly contends that the Chris- 

tian Missionary is the only qualified pay to civilize the Abori- 

ines, Suitable agents Gicule be supplied by the Church, a term 
e would by no means use in a sectarian or exclusive sense. 


x. Prospects for Aboriginal Civilization. 

If the prospects of the Abori_ines with reference to civilization 
are to be estimated by what has hitherto been accomplished, they 
are miserable indeed, The difference of opinion that prevails on 
this subject can scarcely relate to the actual results of the past, 
which have been so uniformly unfortunate; it is due rather to 
areata deductions connected with views end principles of 
religion. 

r Dredge contends that christianization must be the pioneer 
and parent of civilization, and that all attempts to reverse this 
process must fail, and always have failed. “ The degradation and 
“moral wretchedness of the heathen are the and direful 
“ results of moral and spiritual causes; and for their removal the 
“only adequate and roe instrument is the Gospel, the spirit 
“of Christianity.” He then exhibits the various steps that will 
be successively taken by these heathens, after the Gospel has 
eee operate on their minds, concluding that “ it can thus be 
“clearly demonstrated that vital heartfelt Christianity, truly 
“embraced and spiritually enjoyed, developes the only plan for 
* emancipating the heathen from their moral thraldom.* i 

But judging from past and present experience, ew eppneen 
of the abstract truths of religion are prubably little adapted of 
forward practically the cause of Aboriginal civilization, In 
opposition, also, to the uaual views that the teaching of religion 
should precede all other modes of civilization, Count Strzelecki 
remarks that the Aborigines’ institutions being as it were sapped 
by the preaching of Christianity among them, some civil organt- 
zation should have preceded the new faith. Dut he conceives very 
slender hopes as to any ultimate good that may result to the 
Aborigines, from these attempts to initiate them into feelings and 
habiis so widely different from their own. “ From what has been 
“ observed of the two races, one may affirm, without fear of 
“contradiction, that it will be easier to bring the whites down fo 
“the level of the blacks, than fo raise the latter to the tdeas and 
“ habits of our race.” 

The Australian savage has been suited to the circumstances 
which surround him. In these he is seen healthful and contented, 
“securing all the wordly happiness and enjoyment of which his 


when Count Strrelecki visited the island, they were reduced to 54. There had been 
only 14 children born during eight years. —Sireelecki, jo. p. =, 

Mr Parker speaks to the same oflvct, nding, haat he fs well assured there ia 
nolhing eiiber in the nature of true religion, or ihe capacity of the Aboriginal 
intellect to exclude this face from a« full participation ol its benehis.—Extract in 
Kobinaon's replics, 18, 
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condition is capable.” But this economy has been disturbed by 
the arrival of Europeans. He can neither stem the impouring 
torrent, nor imbibe the civilization that is offered him ; he retreats, 
and finally disappears. Amidst the wrecks of schemes, says the 
traveller with pathetic eloquence, there remains yet one to be 
adopted for the bencfit of the Aborigines—to listen and attend to 
the last wishes cf the departed, and to the voice of the remaining 
few :—“ Leave us to our habits and customs; do not embitter 
“the days which are in store for us, by constraining us to obey 
“yours; nor reproach us with apathy to that civilization which is 
“ not destined for us.” 

xi. General Review. , 

Regard the Aborigins| Australian, as he now appears, surrounded 
by civilized man. “Behold him a wandering outeast; existing, 
apparently, wilhout motives and without objects; a burden to 
himself, an useless cumberer of the prensa ! Does he not seem 
pre-eminenily a special my eery in the designs of Providence, an 
excrescence, as it were, upon the smooth face of nature, which is 
excused and abated only by the resistless haste with which he 
disappears from the land of his forefathers? Barbarous, unreflect- 
ing, and superstitious, how strangely contrasted is an object so 
obnoxious and useless, with the brightness of a southern sky, 
and the pastoral beauty of an Australian lanilscape ! 

Such are the reflections that will naturally occupy the mind of 
the passing observer, after a cursory glance at the wandering tribes 
of Australia. But the arrangements of Providence for the benefit 
of the great and varied family of mankind, should not be studied 
in accordance with one uniform standard of customs and instity- 
tions. The instinctive and mental faeullics peculiar to each race, 
though widely different one from another, may yet exist in perfect 
accordance with the circumstances by which each is surrounded. 
To the philosophic traveller who beholds the Aboriginal native 
in his yet uninvaded haunts, and remarks his health, his cheerful- 
ness, his content, his freedom from anxieties and cares, fow s vles 
can be more gratifying ;* and he readily admits that the broad 
and beaten tract of civilization is by no means the only road which 
the creator has left open to man for the attainment o happiness, 

These mutual relations have been destroyed by the approach of 
civilized man. In his irresistible pregtems he has either sive off 
the Aboriginal tribes, or subdued their native spirit, and subverted 
their social polity. Their cacy habits and ideas, the result of 
physical and psycological laws operating throughout many sue- 
cessive generations, are permanently engrafted in their constitution, 
and are not to be eradicated without the long continued use of 
counteracting moral and physical appliances, involving a far 
greater lapse of time than is ustally considered necessary in the 
estimate of the philant wopist or the missionary. 

* Streelecki, p. p. 8. S42 and ! ‘her 1 i th , 
evistence ae the Aborigines fore ie ok Rableae ee z oni 


hunting, Babi cf. wth occasional war, alternated by feasting. an renner 
spots hest adayvicd to Pepe, Y feasting, and lounging on the 
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Deeply feeling the alien occupation of their country, yet their 
savage arts are cigar Atlee against the arms and authority of 
their 4) pare _ The prostration of spirit, the listless indifference 
of the Aboriginal mind, are the natural result of this relative 
position to the whites. The Aboriginal native, widely different 
in bis habits and pursuits, is unable to rise to a comprehension of 
the actions, motives, and principles that compose the structure of 
civilization. Simple in his ideas, his griefs are evanescent, and he 
is in general cheerful , and even docile and gentle. The vicinity of 
civilized man acts, after a time, like a powerful spell upon his 
conduct; but the mind remains radically unchanged; and when 
he again returns to the security and undisturbed solitude of his 
native wilds, this influence is r ppenr d counteracted and thrown off. 

All efforts to civilize and christianize the Aborigines have 
hitherto proved singularly abortive. True, indeed, as might be 
anticipated, the management of the young children presents fewer 
difficulties than that of the adult natives. There is also with 
Aboriginal tribes, as with civilized nations, a eis ae te diversity 
of individual character. They are not all equally fierce or bar- 
barous, or untractable ; and the dark phalanx is occasionally 
relieved by the advance of some solitary member, whoee compara- 
tive aptitude and docility have too readily stimulated the anticipa- 
tions of sanguine and zealous minds. 

But the care and diligence of the missionary, though they 
cannot convert the mind of the Australian savage, may yet tame 
and subdue his spirit; and by removing, as far as practicable, 
every known inducement to his barbarous customs and w i 
habits, maintain him at least in quietness, without injury to himself 
or the colonists. Isolation and solitude, the total absence of hostile 
tribes, eg aia and regular supply of food at the missions or 
stations; all these circumstances, so different from those in which 
his habits have been moulded, must gradually weaken that 
stimulus which gives a zest and pleasure to his erratic and 
turbulent existence. The savage is deprived of much of the 
enjoyment congenial to his disposition. But his primitive manner 
of life is no longer attainable in the present circumstances of the 
colony. His enone has been occupied by a race, whose habits 
and customs, and daily avocations of life, are to him alike 
unenticing, irksome and monotonous, destitute of visible motive or 
of adequate results. He has neither the desire nor the capacity to 
associate with the whites; and beh Eo von phn from their 
blighthing presence, into territories still uninvaded in the progress 
of Beh eereation, he is repulsed by other tribes of his own race, 
who already occupy the locality to which he might retire. His 
lot is truly hard se unfortunate. The apes aon of an Australian 
savage is not that of enjoyment, but rather of quiesence and 
torpor. The restraints and deprivations to which, in the attempt 
to reclaim his mind and habits, it is sought to subject him, are to 
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be excused and justified only in the view, that they are the means 
of avoiding still greater impending evils. 

All projects for the civilization of the Aborigines should be 

in consonance with the view that in other circumstances 
than the present, (that is, in the previously undisturbed condition 
of these tribes,) these appliances for their behoof would be a 
Snag injury and injustice. To remove the Australian savage 
om all intercourse, whether amicable or otherwise, with other 
tribes, to anticipate, by a gratuitous supply of food, the necessity 
for his accustomed corporeal and mental exertion, are simply to 
undermine the chief sources of the variety, excitement, and 
happiness of which his existence is susceptible. In the moral and 
physical condition in which the Aboriginal Australian has been 
placed, even the mutual wars of the tribes must not be overlooked, 
as incorporated with those various adaptations by which the energy 
and activity of the mind and body are duly maintained. It ts 
indeed only considerations of a ditferent and a higher character 
than the mere miseries, great as these may often be, that imme- 
diately result from war, that will eventually banish such scenes 
from the catalogue of human affuirs. 

In all localities where the Aborigines are peaceably conducted, 
and contrive to pick up a subsistence sufficient for their wants, it 
appears advisable to leave them to themselves. In places where 
the sources of their support are diminished, the women and old 
men, or, if necessary, all the individuals of the tribe should be 
regularly and simultaneously supplied with weekly rations of bread 
and meat." 

All the women and old men, otherwise unprovided for, should 
be supplied at stated intervals with blankets: to the children may 
be given the long robe or shirt of blue cotton cloth recommended 
by Mr Wickham. It cannot, indeed, be considered too great a 
stretch of generosity on the part of the Colonial Government, to 
supply blankets, at stated intervals, to all Aborigines applying for 
and propetly using them, whose territories have been occupied by 
the Gotonisis. | . | 

Some aseree of success may undoubtedly be anticipated in the 
training of the Aboriginal children, particularly where they can be 
separated from their ‘erg and tribes. On this principle, the 
present Aboriginal School is conducted at the Merri Creck, near 

elbourne, under charge of Mr Peacock. It now contains 14 
boys and 7 girls. As its existence dates only from the end of last 
year, the reanlt of the experiment cannot as yet be decided on; but 
the pects appear favourable. The children are no-ways 
deficient in ability in learning to read. 

® Tribes which are Inclined to be turbulent, are probably best kept in check by 
a force of Aboriginal police. In the Port Phillip Herald, of the 30th of June, 
1846, an esthnete is made of the expense of the Native Police, (Aborigines) as 
compared with that of the Border Police, | Peas rz Saeed the former costing 
annually £30 Ida dd; each of the Intter re Ja. If the Native Police, therefore, 
continue to give the same satisfaction as ore, there ls every inducement to 
employ the Aborigines in this capacity. 
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The experiment of Mr Tuckfield, at Buntingdale, may also be 
regarded as successful; namely, that of isolating a ala tribe of 
Aborigines pete a reserve of ground, and separating its members 
alike from those of other tribes, and from the colonisis, and en- 
gaging the various individuals in useful, active, and self-supporting 
occupations. | a 

The means of support should be extended by the Government 
to each of euch descriptions of schools or missions, both by con- 
ditional grants of land, and by the assistance of money or rations. 
Where a locality has been thickly settled with squatting stations, 
it is indeed highly desirable that the scattered remnants of sur- 
viving tribes should if possible be transferred to the care of the 
missionary. In such localities, the Aborigines usually wander 
about, either begging from or plundering the settlers, and with 
but little scope or stimulus for the exercise of their primitive 
manner of life. At the missionary reserve, on the other hand, 
they would be secured from the disease and dissipation to which 
their restless habits continually expose them. 

The plan of the Protectorate is unsuited to the ense of the 
Aborigines, from the circumstance of the mutual distrust and 
animosity of the tribes, Another mistake, and of a more evident 
character, has also been made in committing to the accidents of a 
civil appointment the responsible and laborious duties attending 
the work of christianizing and civilizing the Aborigines. The 
exalted motives, strength, and perseverance of religious zeal, form, 
generally speaking, the only efficient agent in such a work." Ij 
appears desirable, however, except in particular instances, and in 
the case of the native children, to leave the Aborigines, as far as 
circumstances will permit, to the free enjoyment of their own 
mode of life. Interference should be the exception, not the rule, 
and the apparatus of the Protectorate appears to be no longer 
necessary. In other respects this establishment might perhay 
have been continued with advantage under a modified form. The 
heavy expenses asian ce were unavoidable, under any prac- 
ticable arrangements for the civilization and maintainance of favae 
bodies of the Aborigines. 

Such of the natives as were not under the special care of mis- 
sionaries, or employed by the colonists, might be nominally under 
charge of the Crown Land Commissioners, who should furnish 
periodical reports on the numbers and condition of the Aborigines 
in their respective districts. The services of a few of the magis- 
trates residing in different parts of the Colony might be made 
available for the occasivnal distribution of such provisions and 
clothing as the neighbouring tribes might be considered to 
require.t 7 
5 Be 1 ’ 7 , ; 

From the evidence 5 Hye the two present Assistant Protect Faia 





Parker and Thomas, it i: apparent that they have been actuate 
labours by o missionary spirit, and stimulated by religious zeal. They have in fact 
been mis operating on an extensive scale, | | 

5 are intended toupply to the Port Phillip District only, which 


1 These cs 
is best known to the writer. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU, ON MALAYAN ANNALS, 
WITH NOTES* 


By T. Brappey, Esq. 
2lst Annal. 


Turre was at Champa! near the king's palace a betelnut tree 
which blossomed but the fruit never ripened. This excited surprise 
and the king ordered the blossom to be brought down On 
opening it a beautiful male child app red. The king adopted 
this child, gave it the name of Rajah Pokalang and ordered it to 
be suckled by the wives of his nobles but it refused sustenance 
from them all . There was a cow of 5 colowrs belonging to the 
king and on her milk the child was fed. It is on this account 
that the Champa people never kill or eat the cow.*? When Rajah 
Pokalang grew up he was married to the king's daughter Po- 
biah 1 final succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
father-in-law. Rajah Pokalang now built a great city on 7 hills, 
the length of the fort walls was one day's sail on each side. 
This city was called Bel from a certain story of the country of Bel 
called Metakata, the country of Rajah Subal*, the son of Rajah 
Razail. In due course the queen produced a son to whom was 
given the name of Potria. King Pokalang died and was succeed- 
ed by his son Potria who married a daughter of the king of Rochi* 
ealled Biasuri®., King Potria died and was suceeded by his son 
called Pokama. Pokama went on a visit to the Bitara of Majapa- 
hit and received Radin Galu Ajong the daughter of that king in 
marriage, Pokama remained some time ut Moajapalit and on 
wishing to return home the Bitara would not allow his daughter 
to accompany him, so he departed alone having agreed with his 
spouse that if their expected child should be a boy it was to 
be named Rajah Jaknak and it should be sent to Champa 
when grown up. In due time he was sent to Champa and suc- 
ceeding his father on the throne married the Princess Pochi 
Bauchi, by whom he had a son called Pokubah, who in turn 
succeeded his father and married Pocheen, the danghter of the 
king of Likieu.® By this marriage numerous sons and daughters 
were born, but there was one daughter of exceeding beauty who 
was sought in marriage by the king of Kuchi, but was refused by 
her father which saveel a war between these two countries, 
Champa and Kuchi, By the treachery of the treasurer, who was 
bribed by the Kuchi king, Champa was anes and its chief 
city Bel taken. The king of Champa was slain and the young 
nobles fled. A son of the king named Poliang fled to Acheen 
with his wife and family and became the founder of the dynasty 
of the Achinese kings. Shah Indra Brama with his wife Keni 


* Continued from p. (49. 
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Marnam fled in like manner to Mulacea where they were graciously 
received by Sultan Mansur Shah who had the Prince converted 
to Islamism and appointed him to be a Mantri. From this couple 
the Champa people of Malacca have their origin. 

NOTES To 2lsT ANNAL. 

l. Champa, on the Peninsula of Cambodia, Mr Crawlurd (Embassy to Fiam) in- 
forms us that Champa before its subjugation by the Cochin Chinese waa a mores| = 
dernble state under a chief who lived at Phan e, lat, 110 10° North, that in the i5th 
century an Intercourse subsisted with the M alays ond Javanese, that the Queen of 
the cipal sovereign of Java about the middle of the lth century wee a Chompa 


Princess, that the lt are called Loye or Lol in the Anam lu and that 
they profess a a jc of Hinlooism oben the worship of Buddia or Juni, as 
these exist in H. : to have existed in Java. I cannot follow 


the annalist in his Mindoo allusions further than generally to sa ee er of 
Rel is evidently coples from cle Mako Balipoor, g reat city of Bal, Hel or Bali, In 


Hindoostan. ‘The cow of 5 colours ¢ Ppanch warna, is probably an allu- 


ey) 
sion to the famous cow Kam deva sel by Indra to the parents of Rama, but his 
names Po-kalang, Po-biah, Po-liang, Po-chi Bauchi, Po-cheen, Po-tria Ae. | 
can give no account of, | 
i reason is more likely to be that the cow was an object of worship ns in 

2. . ern ema with irs anaition of the traneiaiian on oF aha, gollen. 

, 1, pl hy 2 nt for A: in Ching generally 
msed) for Cochin, formerly a irest trading port on the Malabar coast. . 7 

5. Bia Sura, may be derived from Ly seed, sure o name of the sun, hence 
& descendant or one of the line of kings of the sun dynasty in India. 

6. Likies.—The Lu Choo, or Loo Choo ish formerly called Likies are in 
S North lat, in the group between Japan and Formosa and therefore at too great 
a distance from Champa to render it probable that they are alluded to under this 
tome. Mr Crawfurd (page He), Siam) mentions a town called Kiwi, or perhapa it 
might have been called Csy$ and hence Kiew 945 this place is situated in the 

ulf of Siam, and within the supposed knowlerl; the Clam: le. M 
Son's ote, an abtract of whieh ts given at Us cad of te beatae sigh a 
some light on the locality of 94 

22nd Annal. 

The Sultan of Passé, Zeinalabdin', was deposed by a younger 
brother, who, with the assistance of the Passé people, was placed 
on the throne. The deposed monarch came to Malacea where he 
was received in a friendly manner and an speeaion was prepared. 
The Bandahara Paduka Rajah and Sri Bija de Rajah with the 
Lacksamana and all the champions and a force consisting of 20,000 
men set out for Paseé to reinstate the deposed king. "On arriving 
they were met by the Passé men, 120,000, so thut they could not 
overcome them. Seeing this Sri Bija de Rajah and the Lacksamana 
proposed to return home, but Tun Vicrama Vira, the Bandahara’s 
son, opposed the motion and proposed that they should once more 
land and try the event of a decisive action. This advice was 
agreed to and the next morning they again met the Passé men 
but were obliged to retire. Oleerviog bis followers giving way 
the Handahara seized his spear and together with Tun Vicrama, 
Tun Isufand Nina Ishak made astand. Nina Ishak was a very 
skilful archer, all his arrows told, and the enemy intimidated by 
this were kept at bay b these four. Nina Ishak was sent to 
rally and bring back the Sclaia men, who were retiring to their 
boats. On hearing that four of their chiefs had checked the 
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enemy the Malacca men returned to the charge, the Passé people 
were overcome and the Sultan Zeinalabdin reinstated on his 
throne; the usurper flying to the woods. 

The Bandahara having now fulfilled his mission prepared to 
return home, and on asking the king for his message to Malacca, 
received the ungracious reply that his salutation had been left at 
Malacca and there was no occasior. to send any other. The 
Bandahara enraged at this ingratitude replied “My salutation 
made at Passé, may likewise remain at Passé,” and at once 
without further ceremony embarked and set sail. Before they 
had reached Jambu Ayer information was brought from the shore 
that Zeinolabdin had again been deposed. A council was held 
to consider what ought to be done under these circumstances, the 
Lacksamana was of opinion that they onght to return and again 
reinstate the king, so that the fame of Malacca should be cele- 
brated over the whole world. The Bandshara, however, from 
the rude manner of the king on his taking leave, opposed this and 
sail be thought they ought not any further to assist a Prince who 
had treated their master with such disrespect, and accordingly 
they proceeded home with the consent of the chief officers. On 
arriving at Malacca the king was displeased that they had not 
returned again to assist the Passé king and for three days refused 
to speak to the Bandahara. The tackians ana on being called to 
the presence and interrogated concerning the affuirs of Passé took 
occasion to depreciate the conduct of the Bandahara. This be- 
haviour on the part of the Lacksamana was reported to the 
Bandahara, but he took no notice of the story. Next day in full 
court, the Lacksamana only being absent, the Bandahara was 
sent for and questioned on the Passé affair and particularly as to 
how the Lacksamana had acted. The Bandahara in reply praised 
the Lacksamana, saying his conduct was always the same whether 
in his sovereigu's presence or absence. When this was reported 
to the Lacksamana after the court was dismissed he quickly came 
to the Bandahara, who was sitting in the midst of his friends, and 
kneeling down saluted his feet 7 times, saying “Oh Lord of a 
true ancient lineage, thou art worthy to be master of us all.” The 
Bandahara said “enough oh Orang Kaya.” 

NOTES TO 22ND ANNAL. 
1. Zinalabdin poy 2) from pj adorning, GAC servant, and 
we? relighon. 

Radin Galang the king’s son by the Princes of mappa: rrew 
up in the love and affection of his father, who from the singular 
beauty and manliness of eumage of this son intended to give him 
the succession to the throne ne day however the young prince 
was amusing himselfatGalang, when an amoher came by; the prince 
drew his kris and prepared steadily to depend himself, but in the 
meleé both were killed. Great was the king's grief for the loss of 
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his favourite son. All the attendants who were with the prince 
when he was killed were put to death for deserting their master 
and the nobuts were not ted for 40 days. 

Peduka Miamat, the king’s son by Hang-Li-Po, the Chinese 
princess, now died and his brother Peduka Sri China was appointed 
to the government of Jarum! near Lavgat, where his fort remains 
till now and intercourse is held with the people in fine weather. 

In due course of time Sultan Mansur Shah fell sick and Fes 
ceiving that he was about to quit this world, called the Bandahara 
and the chiefs and in their presence appointed his son Hoossain to 
be his successor and committed that prince to their chat » with 
a prayer that they would protect him and excuse the faults of 
youth. The chiefs were affected with deep sorrow at hearing this 
adress of their dying king, now so soon to depart from among 
them, and endeavoured to encourage him with a hope of recovery 
by the prayers of the righteous to be purchased with their whole 
fortunes. The king addressed his son and gave the young prince 
advice as to his duty which was received by him with great res- 
yect.? In a few days Sultan Mansur Shah died and was succeeded 
by Rajah Hoossain under the title of Sultan Alaoodin Rajah Shab. 
The new king by his queen Tun Sadeh had two sons, Raju 
Menawar and Rajah Zeimal and by Tan Nachna senaj ?) the 
daughter of Sri Nara de Rajah, and sister of Tun Tahair afterwards 
called Sri Nara de Rajab, he had three children, Ist a daughter, 
2nd Rajah Hitam? and Srd = fa Mahmud. The king of Pa- 
hang had 3 children, Rajah Hamed, Rajah Muzaffer Shah, (in 
18th annal called Mahmud) and Rajah Ahmed. Tan Fatimah the 
king’s daughter was married to Rajah Alimed son of the king of 
Pahang, and Rajah Mahmud married Tun Wati daughter of the 
Pahang king by the grand daughter of the king of Ralontan: 

Sultan Alaoodin reformed the police of Malacea, going himself 
in disguise, attended by two of the nobles,4 to see that the night 
guard was doing its duty, and in a short time from his vigilance 
robbery was unknown. | 

, NOTES To 23ND ANNAL. 
1. ke Gem gy from the context this may be one of the islands in 


the Johore Archipelago If | Tene tee ae nih: Kut If meant for Langlcat 
poy ~ gehen cut Comat of Sumatra, lat. 4¢ North and about 2) miles North 
of Dell 


2. The dying speech of the King is here translated in full as o fair specimen of 
the annallst’s best aty le. 

“Now Sultan Mansur Shah gared onciously in his son‘s face, and said -—''Be 
instructed by me, oh my son—know that this world will not last for ever—let those 
then who liv prepare always for death—perfect faith und faultless conduct, are 

poe ——My emi is now approaching,—oh my son in your course be it, 
and es] ly be just—eoret 1 not the }of others without their 


th |  inje in a y) exa 

com pla and relieve them if possible, so that ot the last day the judgement of 
God lie not heavy on your neck, for it is the saying of the Prophet,—may the blesa- 
irg and peace of God rest with him—"An sceount of vour government will be 
resjaired wt the lust day, Oh ve who are placed in wutbority in this lif: that is 
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to sey, God will enquire of our subjects as to our treatment of them in this lite— 
Be therefore careful that you do justice with diligent enquiry, so that at the day of 
final judgement, your accou.t may be lightened by God the most high—Consult 
always with your Lerteags We and people o ee for haw = a pe de 
ever prudent he mar ear, acyalre know unless ha makes use 0: 

rer means and if he docs not attend’to the advier of hia ministers, his kingdom 
will never be at rest—Kings are like fire to ministers who are as wood, for if there 
isno wood Low can the fire blaze—as the Persians say:—**Subjects are like bo roots 
and the king to the a , if there are no roots the tree cannot stand," thas also it is 


with a king and his ts, ond now my son, will you follow these my precepts 

oa comme so that the b'essing of God the most high, ever to be praised, may reat 

with you for ever.” : es 
3%. Hitam or Efam, Bleck, o curioas name, however Etam Manis (the latter 

word meaning sweet" is a favourite colour,—branette or light brown. | 

arti The story of the Hughdad Khalif Mawuor al Rashid, is well known among 
falays. 


24h Aanal, 

Rajah Maha Rajul of Haru once sent an embassy to Passé. [n 
his letter Salaam was written but the Passé Khatib read Sambah. 
This ewraged the Haru embassador called Rajah Palahwan and he 
several times corrected the reader saying the worl was Salaam and 
not Sambah, but the reader persisted, tll at last Rajah Palaliwan 
meng-amoked and many were killed by his hand. The Passé men 
however were too numerous and he and all his followers were put 
to death. When this affair was related to the king of Haru he 
at once sent an expedition against Passé to take vengeance for the 
insult, but his people met with no success till at last he sent a 
champion Sri Indra to lay waste the Malacca provinces,! and at 
eee from Tanjong Tuan to Jakura not a house was left 
standing. | 
When Sultan Alaoodin heard of this he sent Peduka Tuan, son 
of Peduka Rajah the Bandahara, with the Lacksamana and 
Sri Bija with a fleet to destroy the Haru expedition, but tha 
Haru fleet was as five to one of the Malacca fleet and it was only 
by the exertion of superior bravery on the part of the Malacca 
men that they were enabled to meet the enemy at Polo Arang 
Arang* and finally to conquer. The Haru men fled and on 
returning to their king informed him of' the fate of his fleet; he 
was violently enraged and accused his officers of cowardice, a 

resh expedition was fitted out and dispatched. When they met 
the Malacca fleet a great battle ensued in which the Mulacca men 
were again victorious, Maharajah de Rajah sued for peace which 
was granted by Peduka Tuan. The Malacca men returned home 
wud were greatly praised by Sultan Alaoodin who rewarded them 
according to their merits. 

Sri Biya de Rajah died soon afier and left two sons and a 
dunghter, one sweceeded his father and was called Sri Bija de 
Rajah, the other was called Tun Bija de Rajah, and he begat 
Sung Setra. 

NoTES TO Y4TH ANNAL. 

l. Malacea procinces.—The passage stands thas in the original; —““Tula brape 

lama nia Maharajah de Raja faa, weenitahacs Hdubaleue tat tevin cams nile, 
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merosakan segala jejahan Malaka, adspun zaman itu deri Tanjong Tuan datang ka 


Jakra | tine Uespatceen resah ofmeg.Haiuh yong’ do Yensenksn aia sh 
orang 1” “After a pine Maharajah de Hajek directed s Hubabalang Bt Judra 
oes to tales all ie gdiccnend ec tgohenca oa an Py a 
Aura there was no end of habitations, thove t was which were destroyed 

iesignerypy "—The localities mentioned fix fix these SUrineed ects Pameeiek 7 
appear from the context, why the should be attacked 

by the fire Ring Without the deseription we mi It referred to 
Sedipetent of Maieee Tone ton ie ry as waa 
ant of Malacca, alow the const Is the Rachado of georra 
pe about 3 or 30‘mils along coast north of Malacca. Jakra ls not marked 


| Accordi bles native informant this 
2 a lies nese Cone rang— ng to Captain Bog ‘a native 
O5th A ya 


There was a Rajah of Moloko who fled to Malacca when his 
country was overrun by the men of Castila.! At that time the 
Talani of Tringanu and the king of Rakan rea at Malacca. This 
Moloko prince was remarkably 150 times at pla ving foot ball ; he 
could keep the ball up 100 or 150 times wit hout allowin 
touch the ad. The of Malacca was very much pl ed 
tra a visitor and promis to drive out the Castilans and rein- 
ce on his throne. Afler staying sometime at Malacca 
he. Melcko king and the Talani of Tringanu returned home. 
When Sulten Mahmud! of Pahang heard cid os Talani of 
a had visited Malacca, without reg a im, he was 
raged and sent to call that chief, but he refused rade On 
this ultan Mahmud sent Sri Agar Rajah $5 por the Talani to 
death, which was done and Tringanu was given to Sri Agar. In 
consequence the Bandahara of “Pahang remonstrated with his 
master about this, saying “we were wrong to kill the Talani with- 
out giving notice to Malacca,” but the Sultan said, “ What do 
I care for Malacca, for intrath I ought now to be king of Ma- 
lacca, for I am elder brother and mares Sey Siberia te life- 
time setiled the succession on me ;—make quickly thes 
army for T spill now x6 ad teks peietaion Of Malar: 
the acai I will act at Malacca—in this manner I shall break 
é Hall of audience,”—here the Sultan who was mounted 
thes pio a his fos: Hall eee and levelled it 
stood abashed and silent at 
this ge shi of their soverei as Members of the family of 
the Talani fled to Malacca represented the conduct of the 
Pahang a Sultan Alaoodin was enraged, he said “Ha! the 
Rajah of Pahang threatens us with his anger, » it is good that we 
ourselves lay waste Pahang.” The Bandahara however endea- 
voured to appease the wrath of the king and at last on his 
recommendation the Lacksamana was sent as ambassador to settle 
matters. On arriving ‘at Pahang the Lacksamana and his letter 
were received in state. Before going to his audience, it was secretly 
agreed that one of his followers should, while the letter was noe 
read in the presence, kris a relative of Sri Agar Rajah. So it fe 
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out—Whilst the Khatib was reading a disturbance was heard at 
the lower end of the hall; on making enquiry it appeared that a 
brother of Sri Agar Rajah was slain by one of the Lacksamana’s 
men. The king of Pahang addressing the Lacksamana said, 
 Baikla Tuan,” good then, Sir, enquire into it (for it is the cus- 
tom for the kings of Pahang to address the Malacca nobles as 
Tuan.) The Lacksamana enquired and found that it was so. 
The accused did not deny it. He then informed the king that 
it was as represented, but he could not punish the man on account 
of the crime of Sri aau Rajah against the majesty of Malacca in 
killing the Talani of Tranganu. To no purpose the king of 
Pahang assured the Lacksamana that the Talani had been put to 
death by bis orders on account of insolence. Soon after the 
Jacksamana took his leave and returned to Malacca where he 
was mort graciously received, and rewarded by the king for his 
clever management and conduct in a difficult business. 
NOTES TO 25TH ANNAL. 

1. Caastilan wid Kastilan. Doctor Leyden translates this Castile 
(shard thers the Spanianis did not visit the Moloceas till 1625 and the date of tha 
Sy a 
founded 1028, is the name by which the Arabaknow Spain. ! 


4 This is the same Mahmud who was sent from Malacca on account of the 
death of the Bondohara's son, :—see annal XVIII. 


20th Annal. 


Sultan Ibrahim of Siak ordered Sri Mankubumi Tun Jana 
Pakibul to put a man to death fora crime committed. When it 
was known at Malocca that the king of Siak had put a man to death 
without giving notice, the Sultan Alsoodin sent the Lacksamana 
to enquire into the affair, When the Lacksamana arrived at Siak 
be was received in state and his letter was conducted to the hall 
of audience. After it was read the Lacksamana turned to Tuan 
Jana Pakibul and said “is it true that you have put to death 
Tun Ano! the son of Tun Ano.” Tun Jana answered “ yea—by 
the king’s order I dared to do it, for he committed treason against 
the throne of the ruler of this country.” The Lacksamana, with 
his back turned to the king of Siak, pointed his left hand at Tun 
Jana, and said “you have no sense, Sir, you are a wild man of 
the woods, are you unacquainted with the customs of the country ? 
was it correct in you to kill a man without informing the king of 
Malacca? do you wish my man to govern Siac here?” Now 
Sultan Ibrahim and all his nobles were silent; no one made answer 
to the Lacksamana, who took his leave and in a short time 
departed for Malacca, bearing a letter to the ey en which Sultan 
Ibrahim asked pardon for his offence. The Lacksamana was 
graciously received and rewarded. Thus was the custom in former 
years—no one could take life in Malacca without the king's orders, 
and if in the tributary states, the sanction of the king of Malacca 


25 Val, 
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must first be had before the several Rajahs were authorized to 
shed blood. 

Now when Rajah Menawar, son of Sultan Alaoodin, was of 
full age he was appointed to be Rajah of Kamper* and the nobuts 
were conferred on him at Malacca. Sri Amar de Rajah was 
chosen to be Bandahara of the new king and Sri Nara de Rajah was 
sent to instal him at Kamper, where he reigned under the title of 
Sultan Menawar Shah. ithe: appointed time of Sultan Alaoodin 
arrived and finding his end approaching, he sent for his son 
Rajab Mahmud and in presence of all the chief nobles named him 
as suceessor to the throne of Malacca. 

The new king assumed the title of Sultan Mahmud Shah and 
the first act of his reign was put to death a man whose crime was 
of a very slight nature. The nobles were disgusted at this exhi- 
bition of cruelty and drew unfavourable omens from such an 
inauspicious commencement of the new reign. The king was soon 
after seized with an attack of diabetes, during which a party at- 
tempted to set him aside in favour of Rajah Menawar of Kamper, 
but through the tact and vigilance of the Bandahara and the 
Lacksamana their scheme was frustrated, and by the sagan, Be 
God Sultan Mahmud was permitted to recover his health. The 
Bandahara and Lacksamana were nobly rewarded by the king 
for their care and attention to him while unwell. 

The Bandshara Peduka Rajah now fell sick and sent for all 


his family, sons, grandsons and t grandsons, to whom he ad- 
dressed himself vith suitable sh ay or each in their course of 
life. The king also came to visit his dying Bandahara and was 
admonished to beware of following his own inclinations, but to rule 
the kingdom according to the laws of God, to attend to the advice 
of ¢ men, but to banish evil disposed persons, envious and 
jealous people from his presence. | 

When the Bandahara died he was succeeded by his brother Tun 
Perpatih Putih, called the Bandahara Putih. He had a son 
called Orang Kayah Tun Abu Seyed, who had two sons, the elder 
Tun Abu Ishak called Sri Amar Bangsa, who had a con Tun 
Abubekr, also called Sri Awar Bangsa, he married Tun China and 
had two sons, Tun Perak called Datu Peduka Tuan who died at 
Bentan, and Tun Ramba (&c. &c. here follows a long genealogy.) 

Now of all the Malays Tun Mahmnd was the most learned in 
in seg had also a slight knowledge of theology and 
under his tuition Sultan Mahmud had become acquainted with 
the rules of govrnment.* | 

The king married the daughter of Sultan Mahmud of Pahang. 
By her he had 3 children, the oldest a son called Rajah Ahmed 
and the others two daughters. 

Sri Rama died and was succeeded in his office as Panglima 
Gajah* (chief of the elephants) by his son also called Sri Rama ' 
with the same rank salah father. Sri Rama had two sons, one 
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called Sri Nata and one Tun Aria. To Sri Nata was born Bia 
Jiad Hitam, who begat Tun Mamat; who begat Tun Anjang. 
Tun Yusuf, son of Abu Dizid, grandson of Abu Ishah, great 
grandson of Sri Udani, great great I es ge of Tun Hamza, the 
son of the Bandahara Sri Awar de Hajah, having been employed 
by the king, in one of his numerous intrigues, to remove a rival, 
Tun Ali a kinsman of the Bandahara Peduka Rajah) was ob- 
liged to fly. He first went to Passé and from thence to Haru, but 
could not remain at either of those places as he refused to sambah 
to their kings, saying it was rot proper for him to sambah to any 
living man excepted the king of Malacca. From Haru he went 
to Bruni and remaining there married a daughter of the Rajah 
of Bruni, to whom from his rank he was not obliged to make 
obeisance. The descendants of Tun Yusuf by the daughter of the 
Rajah of Bruni remain till now in that country and hold the office 
of Datu Muara’. But for Tun Yusup himself he said he was 
of Malacca blood, born in Malacca, and in Malacca he would die; 
accordingly to Malacca he now returned. When he arrived at 
Malacca, Sultan Mahomed received him very graciously, but was 
obliged to send him bound to the relatives of the man he had slain 
to obtain their pardon. Accordingly Tun Yusuf’s hands were tied 
behind his back, and he was sent to Sri Dewa Rajah with a request 
from the Sultan that he might be pardoned, but when Sri Twa 
Rajah, who was mounted on an elephant, saw Tun Yusuf he 
struck him on the head with the elephant hook, so that he died.¢ 
When the king heard of this, he was silent, for Sri Dewa Rajah 
was the chief of his four favourites to whom he could deny nothing, 
the other three were Tun Omar, Hang Isa and Hang Hassein. 
Sri Dewa Rajah was married to the daughter of the Khali 
Menawar, the son of Mulana Yusuf, and by her had a son Tun 
Omar called Sri Patam, but generally known as Datu Ramba. 
Datu Ramba had a numerous progeny—Ist Tun Daaut? called 
Datu Debara, then a daughter married to Tun Jusuf Meesi 
‘Joseph the whiskereil or mustached) and by him had a son Tun 
hmed called Peduka Rajah, and afterwards appointed Taman- 
gong, who married Tun ngang and by her had a son Sri 
Lanang, called Bandahara Peduka Rajah. There is another son 
of Sri Patam, called Tun Ali Sandang, he is the Datu Muara. 
There is another daughter Tun Bentan, mother of Tun Meh, 
another Tun Hamza, father of Tun Mandur, another Tun Tokah, 
the father of Tun Omar, who died at Patani, and many others too 
humerous to mention. 
Sri Dewa ng was very fond of horses and elephants, he had 
one horse which was so wild no one could manage it but his son 
Tun Omar. <A Patan® celebrated for his skill in managing horses 
attempted to ride this horse but was soon dismounted amid the 
jeers and cargire of those in attendance, when Sri Dewa Rajah 
called his son Omar who mounted and coursed the horse about the 
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plain, to the admiration ofall the bye-standers who were amazed 
at the young gentleman's skill. | . : 

This Tun Omar was a great favourite of the king, he was very 
brave but boastful, his instructor had instilled into his mind that 
he was invulnerable and this increased his pride and vain glory: 

It happened one time that Sri Bija de Rajah was late in 
arriving from Singapore, the seat of his government, to pay 
obeisance on the occasion of a festival. The king was exceedingly 
angry and accused Sri Bija of disloyalty. Sri Bija answered that 

“was late in consequence of having mistaken the age of the 
moon® which fixed the time of the feast and hoped the king would 
pardon his negligence. The king replied that he thought differ- 
ently, that Sri Bija wished to withdraw his allegiance and to make 
his elder brother Rajah Menawar of Kamper king of Malacca, 
and on this account Sri Bija was ordered to be put to death. 
Sri Bija remonstrated with the executioners saying “what fault 
have I committed that I should be put to death, my crime of 
negligence is too slight for such a severe punishment.” When 
this was reported to the king he sent a letter which had been 
intercepted, and said, let Sri Bija look at this letter and ask himself 
whether there is no fault against him. As soon as Sri Bija per- 
ceived the letter he remained silent and was put to death. Sang 
Setia Tetain, son of Tun Bija de Rajah, grandson of Sri Bija de 
Rajah, the crooked Datu, was appointed to succeed to the go- 
vernment of Singapore. ! 

Sultan Mahmud wished to study science with Mulana Yusuf, 
the father of Khali Menawar, and one day went accompanied by 
a great retinue to his house. The Moulana seeing the king 
coming ordered his gate to be shut and said “ what brings the 
king to the house of this poor Fakir,” when the king heard this 
reply he returned home.'® That night after dismissing his courtiers 
the king set out alone, carrying his book to the house of the 
Moulana. On arriving he desired the gate-keeper to inform his 
master that the Fakir Mahmud wished to see him. If it is the 
Fakir Mahmud by all means open the gate, said the Moulana, for 
it is proper that a Fakir should visit a Fakir. The king was 
accordingly conducted to the Moulana and under him prosecuted 
his studies. : 

Now Sultan Mahmud sent Peduka Tuan to attack Manjong, 
for Manjong?! was formerly a Si country and not on friend y 
terms with Bruas,'? Peduka Tuan set out accompanied by 1 
champions, and by the assistance of God Manjong was casily 
conquered. After that Peduka Tuan went on to Bruas where he 
was received by the Rajah with all imaginable respect. 7 

Peduka Tuan obtained in marriage for his grandson Tun Yusuf, 
the sister of the Rajah of Bruas. She was named Putri Siat and 
nroduced a son Tun Binjeid called Bandahara Sri pene, 
afterwards known u» the Datu Bandahara of Johore. The D 
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married Tun Moonah, daughter of Tun Bentan and Orang 
Kayah Tun Hassein son of Tun Biajeid called Sri Patam, an 
by her had a daughter Tun Hidup, who married Tun Yusuf Meisi, 
son of the Bandahara Sri Nara Wangea. Tun Yusuf Meisi was 
called Bandahara Sri Maharajah, he it is who was known as the 
“Qld Datu Bandahara,” he bad a gon Tun Jahit, called Datu 
Perak, because he went to live at Perak, and a daughter Tun 
Ketchil who was married by Rajah Mahmud (the king) and by 
him had a son Rajah Sulong, and Rajah Bagus, the father of 
Rajah Kaomak, Rajah Meh and Rajah Seti. Rajah Sulong was 
taken prisoner at Achcen and by Sulian ca ay was made king 
of Perak!* with the tide of Sultan Muzuffer Shah, he married a 
Princess of Perak and by her had Sultan Mansur Shah, the 
present king of Perak.'* The Rajah Muda (of Perak) had two 
laughters Rajah Putih and Rajah Meh. 

When Peduka Tuan returned to Malacca (from the conquest 
of Manjong) he was accompanied by the Rajah of Bruas, who 
was graciously received by the king and Manjong was added to 
his government, with the privilege of the Nobuts, being tributary 
for both governments, Broas and paniong. After receiving the 
title of Tun Ari Bija de Rajah the Rajah of Bruas returned 
home and henceforth resided at Manjonc. 

Kalantan was at this time more powerful than Patani. Its king 
Sultan Mansur Shah, a cousin of Sultan Iskander Shah, who 
derived his origin from Rajah Chulan (see first annal) did not 

ay homage to Malacca. Sultan Mahmud determined to reduce 
him to obedience. Sri Maharajah was sent with a force for this 

urpose and after a bloody battle Kalantan was conquered, its 
fort taken and sacked, Rajah Rambak, the son of the Kalantan 
king, escaped, but his three daughters Onang Katiang, Chau Fa, 
and Chau Bak!® were taken prisoners and brought to Malacca— 
where the king married Gnang Katiang and by her had a daughter 
Rajah Meh, a son Rajah Muzaffer and snichtiee daughter, Rajah 
Dewi. 

NOTES TO 2OTH ANNAL. 

1. Ano—So and so, such an one. 

2 Aamper.—In Sumatra, south of Siak. 

4, = i meant for p= ee re grammar, though It is difficult tu 
conceive how s grammarian with a slight know sof theology (sedlikit eedikit 
taho akan (ime Fakih) could Instruct the young king in the rules of goverument. 

4. Panglima Gajak.—The first word means a governor, or superintendent, and 
the other elephants. The office of superintendent of elephants at a Malayan court 
was one of considerable dignity. | ee , 

5. Bromi—Thia is boportant as fixing the rank of the Rajah of Bruni at that 
RG es 
A oA: “pata Muara, chief of the mouth ofa river, probab v the Brunk river 

6. This shows how strongly the lex tallonls is established, peyoliv could not 
even preserve a favourite, 

7, ODaont or Dasud— The Hebrew David, beloved 
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a. an etanrdcr ae Fourteen ahaha, ya gpa, an inhabitant of the north 
mene ot 1th, to Maleces os eer be weed as nationally a good horseman in 
order to make greater 

0, bead pengenage tec degassing po periph i Pay a At the end of 
the Hamzaan or fasting month, the fasters are seen anxiously looking for the new 
moon, mi, if the moon si nas inte ce cdalbticeh day of hating: on tiny eppurentty 22 


in t 
necessary to notice this of priest-craft on the part of the 


sciet os ther sa has been already | ht forward. Similar instances abouud 
a igle0y oferta cl netelgt - uber e nes See seepren pose. 
1. Manjong, p near Bruss, but I cannot any aecount of t piace 
1 Brws.— is a Erase. in the south of Perak sad ss | inanother annal 


iN Liraas Uj mat Trir 
(so AT}, en dn are raged rarities sr pl 


ematern | 
i. Ma of Acheen, There is no Sultan of this mine fill the year 1635 
get et po ah title of Alaoodi ty 


and , 
annal io aupetner pPlatetbas Ep 1V p. 508, oe ; a) eine se the Brat 
mention of Acheen. Previous to this we hear of P 


Sumatra, which ith the account of the Port 
San? satablidked: ae BA independent kingdom a brag pina Able ge yi 


Ath conseny 
14 Acheen In 1585, or about 100 years afterwards, received o king from Perak, 
(ect amends page £0) a8 betere) Sultan Mansur Shah. 
15, The annalist writes in 612 and the time of anna] is nbout 1490 or LM), so he 
F or in saying that Sultan MangurShah the peated CSC) King of 
: 1 of Riaje ‘Sulong and grandson of Sultan Mahomed ogg AP ey oe 
been great grandson or great great grandson of tan M 
Se eth ae: tea 
16. Angin apap tye rina Pann pra SP eo 
make any lasting impression as we hear no more of Kalantan in succeeding annals. 
lt is not mentioned a3 remaining tributary to Malacca. 
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